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He  was  an  honest  business  man 

For  fifty  Weeks  each  year; 
His  word  Was  good  as  any  bond, 

His  judgment  sound  and   clear. 
He  traded,  bargained,   bought  and  sold 

With  wisdom  broad  and  deep — 
And  when  he'd  spent  an  honest  day 

Retir'd  to  honest  sleep. 

But  once  a  year  a  madness  comes 

And  seizes  on  this  man 
And  shades  him  up  and  inside  out, 

As  only  madness  can. 
And  mak^s  this  good  man's  honest  tongue 

From  Truth's  dull  pathway  stray 
To  babble  weird  tales  all  about 

The  one  that  got  away  ! 

TRUTHFUL  JAMES 
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By  BELMORE  BROWNE 
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III 

SCALING  AMERICA'S   HIGHEST  PEAK 

SIX  separate  attacks  have  been  made  on  the  summit  of  this,  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America.  Not  until  last  summer 
was  the  great  dome  that  crowns  the  "big  hill"  reached,  and 
Belmore  Browne  was  the  field  leader  of  the  party.  For  four 
weeks  they  climbed  through  snow  and  ice,  buffeted  by  blizzards, 
harried  by  cold,  skirting  the  treacherous  edge  of  snow  cornices, 
bridging  crevasses.  It  is  the  great  climbing  featof  the  continent, 
entitled  to  the  rank  among  mountaineering  exploits  that  was  given 
to  Stanley's  work  in  Central  Africa  by  explorers  and  Amundsen's 
threading  of  the  Northwest  Passage  by  navigators. 

To  those  men  who  have  seen  Mt. 
McKinley  from  the  north  side  only,  its 
great  size  and  glistening  ice  falls  have 
offered  little  or  no  encouragement  from 
the  climbing  point  of  view.  But  Pro- 
fessor Parker,  Merl  La  Voy  and  I  had 
been  trained  in  a  sterner  school,  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  big  mountain  had 
been  gleaned  at  first  hand  on  the  south- 
ern side  where  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
rock  and  ice  bar  every  approach.  In 
1910  we  had  forced  our  way  through 


'HEN,  on  April  19th, 
our  party  reached 
the  highest  bunch  of 
spruce  on  the  North- 
eastern face  of  Mt. 
McKinley,  we  had 
"taken  the  last  trench"  in  our  battle 
with  the  big  mountain.  Our  future 
struggles  would  not  have  to  do  with 
"outworks"  but  would  be  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle  with  the  big  mountain 
itself. 
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this  frozen  chaos  to  a  height  of  10,300 
feet,  or  half  way  up  the  southern  face. 
When,  therefore,  we  began  to  catch  our 
first  glimpses  of  the  central  Northeast- 
ern Ridge,  while  making  a  detour 
around  the  mountain's  base  in  1912,  we 
were  struck  by  the  promising  aspect  of 
this  ridge  as  a  road  to  the  summit. 

My  first  clear  view  of  this  great 
arete  was  from  the  southern  side  of  the 
Alaskan  Range  east  of  McKinley.  After 
studying  the  ridge  carefully  with  pow- 
erful binoculars,  I  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  climable  above  an  altitude  of 
12,000  feet.  From  that  altitude  down- 
ward the  ridge  was  hidden  by  interven- 
ing peaks. 

Our  first  unobstructed  view  of  this 
arete  was  secured  from  "Muck  Luck 
Pass,"  a  pass  discovered  and  named  by 
our  party  while  crossing  the  Alaskan 
Range.  From  this  point  we  could  trace 
the  course  of  the  Muldrow  Glacier  to 
where  its  highest  gathering  basin  re- 
ceived the  overflow  of  snow  and  ice 
from  the  basin  between  Mt.  McKinley's 
two  peaks.  Here,  again,  we  were 
greatly  surprised  by  the  promising  ap- 
pearance of  the  central  northeastern 
ridge,  and  after  this  view  we  always 
spoke  of  McKinley  as  climbable,  al- 
though we  realized  that  the  terrific 
storms  that  swept  the  great  peak  might 
turn  back  the  best  equipped  party.  Every 
new  view  went  towards  confirming  my 
first  opinions,  until  my  only  fears  for 
our  success  rested  on  the  unknown  dan- 
gers that  we  might  encounter. 

An  altitude  of  20,000  feet  had  never 
been  attained  so  close  to  the  Arctic  cir- 
cle, and  we  knew  from  previous  experi- 
ence that  the  hardships  to  be  undergone 
at  an  altitude  of  only  10,000  feet  on 
this  northern  giant  were  far  more  severe 
than  those  encountered  in  climbing  a 
20,000-foot  peak  in  the  Andes  of  South 
America.  We  knew  that  the  severest 
weather  conditions  ever  recorded  oc- 
curred on  Mt.  Washington  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  when  a  wind  of  180  miles 
an  hour  was  noted  Math  an  accompany- 
ing temperature  of  40°  below  zero!  If 
these  conditions  could  exist  at  6,000 
feet,  what  might  we  not  expect  20,000 
feet  up  in  the  sky  within  250  miles  of 
the  Arctic  circle?    It  was  this  feeling  of 


uncertainty  as  to  what  might  happen 
that  made  our  attempt  on  Mt.  McKin- 
ley as  exciting  a  sporting  proposition  as 
the  heart  could  desire. 

Our  advance  towards  Mt.  McKinley 
began  on  April  19th,  for  it  was  on  that 
day  that  our  crossing  and  exploration  of 
the  Alaskan  Range  was  brought  to  a 
successful  close  by  our  party  reaching 
timber  line  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
range.  Mt.  McKinley  hung  like  a  great 
white  cloud  in  the  spring  haze  twenty 
miles  to  the  southeast.  Between  lay  the 
rolling  moss-covered  caribou  hills  that 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  range. 

The  snow  was  already  beginning  to 
show  the  effects  of  the  warm  spring  sun, 
but  the  nights  were  cold  and  the  soft 
snow  crusted  after  the  sun  set,  allowing 
us  to  haul  heavy  loads.  This  timber  line 
camp  on  the  McKinley  Fork  of  the  Kan- 
tishna  River  was  our  real  base  camp ; 
for  it  was  from  this  point  that  Professor 
Parker  and  Arthur  Aten  struck  out  for 
the  lowlands  in  search  of  some  pros- 
pector who  might  sell  us  flour  and  sugar. 
It  was  incumbent  on  me  to  find,  if  pos- 
sible, the  exact  point  where  our  actual 
attack  on  the  mountain  would  be  made 
so  that  we  could  locate  our  last  base 
camp  in  the  best  strategic  position. 

On  arriving  at  the  first  bunch  of 
spruce  we  found  an  old  meat  cache  and 
a  hunting  tent.  To  us  the  most  inter- 
esting occurrence  was  the  dim  sign  of 
an  old  dog  trail  that  led  from  the  cari- 
bou hills  at  the  base  of  McKinley 
towards  the  eastern  lowlands.  We 
speculated  at  length  on  who  had  made 
it,  and  I  made  a  short  reconnoissance  on 
the  day  after  our  arrival  and  followed 
the  trail  towards  Mt.  McKinley. 

From  the  top  of  a  low  range  of  hills 
I  secured  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
whole  Alaskan  Range  contiguous  to  the 
big  mountain,  and  as  the  trail  led  away 
from  the  head  of  the  Clearwater  River 
which  I  could  see  was  the  most  promis- 
ing point  of  attack,  I  left  it  and  took  up 
the  work  of  finding  a  place  for  our  real 
base  camp. 

With  my  binoculars  I  finally  located 
a  bunch  of  alders  well  up  a  valley  that 
headed  in  some  mountains  that  rose 
close  to  the  northeastern  ridge  of  Mc- 


Photo  by  Belmore  Browne 

NORTHEAST    RIDGE    OF    MT.    McKINLEY    IN    THE    DISTANCE— WE    FOLLOWED    THE 

RIGHT   HAND   GLACIER 


Kinley.  As  this  was  the  most  promis- 
ing point,  I  decided  on  that  as  a  base 
camp  and  determined  to  put  in  a  long 
day  and  explore  the  valley  if  possible 
and  find  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
a  pass  at  its  head  that  would  allow  us 
to  reach  the  northeastern  ridge. 

On  the  following  day  I  started  out. 
Leaving    the    McKinley    Fork    I    made 


good  time  on  the  crusted  snow  across 
the  rolling  hills  that  divide  the  Kan- 
tishna  from  the  Clearwater. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  traveling  condi- 
tions grew  worse  as  the  snow  that  over- 
lay the  willow  thickets  kept  breaking 
through,  and  until  nightfall  I  was 
forced  to  plow  along  through  heavy 
water-soaked  snow. 
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WHERE  LA  VOY   FELL   INTO   A  DEEP   CREVASSE   OWING  TO   THE  COLLAPSE   OF  AN 

ICE  BRIDGE 
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MT.    McKINLEY    FROM    THE    HILLS    ON   THE    KANTISHNA    RIVER— THE    PEAK    RISES 
1,800  FEET  ABOVE  THE  PLATEAU 


Entering  the  valley  that  I  had  chosen 
as  the  most  promising  road  to  the  north- 
eastern ridge,  I  located  a  fine  grove  of 
alders  with  a  few  stunted  cotton  woods 
scattered  through  it  and  saw  that  it 
would  make  a  splendid  camping  place. 
Noon  found  me  well  up  toward  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  directly  under  the 
snow-covered      mountain      range      that 


barred  our  path  to  the  northeastern 
ridge.  Tracks  of  caribou  were  abun- 
dant and  I  also  saw  a  few  sheep  tracks, 
but  I  was  moving  at  top  speed  and  I 
did  not  look  for  game. 

The  sun  was  burning  down  through 
a  clear  sky  and  as  I  jogged  along  on  my 
long  shoes  I  had  to  keep  removing  my 
clothes  or  night  would  have  found  me 


Photo  by  La   Voy 

CLIMBING  UPWARD  AT  AN  ELEVATION  OF  13,500  FEET  AGAINST  A  BLINDING 

BLIZZARD 
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HEAD    OF    THE    McKINLEY    GLACIER 


wet  with  perspiration.  My  clothing 
was  finally  reduced  to  first  principles 
and  I  climbed  upward  through  the  snow- 
buried  mountains  naked  to  the  waist. 

It  was  a  great  relief  later,  when  the 
long,  blue  shadows  began  to  creep  along 
the  mountain  sides,  to  have  dry  clothes 
to  temper  the  chill  air.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountains  my  valley  split  into  three 
forks  and  I  chose  the  left  or  eastern 
fork  as  the  most  promising.  Following 
an  ice-filled  gorge  where  I  had  to  re- 
move my  slippery  snow-shoes,  I  came  up 
into  a  desolate  mountain  amphitheatre, 
where  cast  antlers  of  caribou  lay  in  the 
snow. 

Crossing  this  silent  valley,  I  climbed 
the  southern  wall  and  suddenly  found 
myself  looking  down  on  a  huge  gleam- 
ing glacier,  while  directly  in  front  of  me 
rose  the  ice-encrusted  flanks  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley's  northeastern  ridge. 


After  one  glance,  I  saw  that  the  gla- 
cier was  the  Muldrow  and  that  it  was 
split  by  the  northeastern  ridge  and 
flowed  in  two  great  streams  from  the 
stupendous  ice  cliffs  of  Mt.  McKinley! 
This  was  an  important  discovery,  for  it 
filled  in  a  large  blank  on  the  map  and 
tied  on  the  snout  of  the  Muldrow  Gla- 
cier mapped  by  Brooks,  with  one  of  the 
largest  glaciers  of  the  Mt.  McKinley 
region.  But  I  was  delighted  particu- 
larly by  a  second  discovery,  namely,  that 
the  northern  branch  of  the  Muldrow 
made  a  roadway  to  the  very  base  of  Mt. 
McKinley,  and  with  my  binoculars'  I 
got  a  view  of  the  northeastern  ridge 
that  was  more  promising  even  than  our 
previous  views. 

I  was  overjoyed,  as  in  one  day's 
travel  from  the  McKinley  Fork  of  the 
Kantishna  River  I  had  actually  pros- 
pected a  route  to  an  altitude  of  12,000 
feet  on  the  big  mountain,  and  the  im- 
pressions I  got  from  studying  the  ridge 
from  12,000  feet  to  the  summit  proved 
to  be  correct  as  we  eventually  followed 
the  course  that  looked  most  promising 
to  us  from  this  point.  With  a  light 
heart  I  started  down  from  the  pass, 
which  was  6,000  feet  in  altitude,  and  as 
the  sun  grew  lower  I  made  fast  time 
downward  over  the  long,  blue  snow 
slopes.  On  the  way  home,  I  followed 
a  new  route  to  facilitate  our  freighting. 
Including  side  trips  I  had  climbed  5,000 
feet  and  covered  about  thirty-five  miles. 
Due  to  the  soft  snow,  it  required  four- 
teen and  a  half  hours,  but,  except  for  a 
pretty  keen  appetite,  I  was  as  fresh  as 
when  I  left  camp. 

On  reaching  home  I  heard  voices  and 
found  that  Professor  Parker  and  Aten 
had  also  been  successful  on  their  quest 
and  had  purchased  some  provisions  from 
two  generous  miners  named  Clark  and 
Quinn  who  were  camped  about  forty 
miles  below  us.  From  these  men  they 
heard  that  the  sled  trail  we  had  seen 
was  made  by  a  party  sent  out  by  a  Fair- 
banks newspaper  to  climb  Mt.  McKin- 
ley. This  party  failed  to  find  a  climb- 
able  route  and  returned  to  Fairbanks 
before  our  arrival. 

With  ample  food,  plentiful  signs  of 
big  game  and  our  route  to  Mt.  McKin- 
ley decided  on,  we  lost  no  time  in  push- 
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ing  torward.  We  camped  the  first  day 
near  a  little  lake  in  the  caribou  hills  and 
pitched  our  tent  on  a  moss-carpeted  hill 
where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow. 

The  following  day  we  reached  our 
base  camp  on  a  little  stream  that  ran 
into  one  of  the  four  main  forks  of  the 
Clearwater  River. 

Seventeen  caribou  trotted  across  our 
line  of  march  and  gathered  in  a  pictur- 
esque band  on  a  bluff  to  survey  our 
party.  Ptarmigans  were  about  us  in 
millions  and  rabbits  hopped  about 
through  the  willows,  while  our  eager 
dogs  strained  vainly  in  their  attempts  to 
give  chase ;  but  it  made  the  sleds  go 
faster,  and  Aten  suggested  that  "if  we 
could  get  a  rabbit  for  a  'leader'  we 
would  have  the  fastest  dog  team  on  the 
Kantishna."  While  we  were  pitching 
our  tents  we  saw  fourteen  caribou  feed- 
ing up  the  valley  beyond  our  camp,  and 
the  snow  was  punched  through  with 
moose  tracks — we  were  in  the  big  game 
paradise. 

For  the  next  few  days  I  combined 
hunting  for  meat  with  explorations  for 
a  better  pass.  I  ascended  the  western 
fork  of  the  valley  but  found  that  while 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  reach  the 
glacier  at  that  point,  it  would  have  been 
exceedingly  hard  work.  On  trying  the 
central  fork  I  found  that  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent pass,  better,  in  fact,  than  the  left- 
hand  fork  that  I  had  discovered  on  my 
trip  from  the  Kantishna.  In  the  mean- 
time, Aten  and  La  Voy  were  relaying 
up  our  loads  and  making  our  base  camp 
comfortable. 

We  reached  our  base  camp  on  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  April  and  just 
four  days  later  our  advance  on  Mt. 
McKinley  began.  Our  idea  was  to 
make  a  reconnoissance  in  force  with  a 
dog  team.  What  we  would  accomplish 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  kind  of 
"going"  we  found,  but  we  figured  that 
the  dogs  would  be  a  help  in  pulling  our 
freight  up  the  glacier. 

Our  mountain  food  consisted  of: 

Pemmican     (man)  .  .    102  lbs. 

Hard    tack 3-32  lbs.  cans 

Sugar    30  lbs. 

Raisins   30  lbs. 

Chocolate I1/?   lbs. 
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Alcohol   .. 
Pemmican 


(dog) 


15  gals. 
75  lbs. 


.  In  equipment,  we  carried  one  moun- 
tain tent,  mountain  rope,  ice  axes,  ice 
creepers,  alcohol  lamps,  aneroid  barom- 
eters, hypsometers,  thermometers  (mer- 
curial and  spirit),  anemometer,  binocu- 
lars, prismatic  compass,  etc.,  etc.  Our 
outfit  complete  weighed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  six  hundred  pounds. 

For  purposes  of  identification,  we 
named  the  pass  to  the  glacier  "Glacier 
Pass,"  and  the  glacier  itself  (the  north 
fork  of  the  Muldrow)  we  called  "Mc- 
Kinley Glacier."  On  reaching  the  head 
of  "Glacier  Pass"  we  decided  to  lay  over 
until  night  came  and  to  do  our  traveling 
then  as  the  snow  would  be  firmer.  We 
had  our  fill  of  pemmican  and  tea  at  10 
p.  m.,  and  then  we  struck  out  over  the 
frosted  surface  of  the  great  glacier.   The 
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night  travel  was  picturesque  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  extreme  and  as  I  looked  back 
our  procession  made  a  weird  picture. 
We  had  donried'  the  mountain  rope  for 
good  as  the  glacier  was  badly  crevassed. 
I  broke  trail,  followed ', by  Professor 
Parker,  who  was  in  front  of  the  dogs. 
La  Voy  was  at  the  gee-pole  of  the  sled. 
Professor  Parker  was  roped  to  La  Voy 
but  we  took  care  to  keep  the  rope  free 
from  the  sled  as  its  weight  was  sufficient 


and  although  I  used  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, I  broke  through  into  several  ice 
caverns,  but  was  saved  by  the  rope  from 
any  serious  accident.  After  we  had 
been  absent  from  camp  for  two  hours, 
Professor  Parker  became  worried,  and 
thinking  that  the  trail  that  La  Voy  and 
I  had  made  would  be  perfectly  safe,  he 
started  after  us.  He  had  only  gone  a 
short  distance,  however,  when  the  trail 
itself  caved  in.    Luckily,  he  caught  him- 
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to  carry  us  with  it  had  it  broken  through 
the  crust  into  a  crevasse.  About  1 1  :30 
the  moon  rose  and  its  light  looked  al- 
most golden  against  the  deep  blue  shad- 
ows instead  of  silvery  as  it  does  in  the 
Southland. 

We  crossed  tracks  of  grizzly  bears 
that  were  leaving  their  winter  dens 
high  up  among  the  ice-falls  of  the  up- 
per glacier.  We  reached  the  base  of  the 
first  serac  at  3  a.  m.  and  we  were  glad 
to  rest  as  it  was  bitterly  cold  and  we 
had  made  good  progress.  After  a  cat- 
nap La  Voy  and  I  made  a  trip  to  the 
top  of  the  serac.  We  told  Professor 
Parker  that  we  would  return  in  an  hour, 
but  we  had  not  yet  begun  to  appreciate 
the  difficulties  of  traveling  on  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Glacier.  There  were  countless 
crevasses  and  I  was  forced  to  sound 
every  foot  of  our  trail  with  my  ice-axe, 


self  with  his  hands  as  the  crevasse  was 
not  wide,  or  he  might  have  suffered  a 
dangerous  injury  or  possibly  come  to  an 
end  of  his  climbing  career. 

In  the  afternoon  La  Voy  and  I  took 
the  dogs  and  hauled  a  good  load  to  the 
summit  of  the  serac.  Near  the  head  of 
the  ice  fall  we  were  forced  directly  un- 
der the  avalanche-polished  walls  of  the 
northeastern  ridge,  but  when  we  had  to 
cross  areas  that  were  swept  by  snow 
slides  we  studied  our  chances  carefully 
and  crossed  at  the  most  favorable  time. 

The  McKinley  Glacier  rises  in  steps, 
like  a  giant  stairway.  We  rose  about 
1,000  feet  while  climbing  the  first  serac 
and  then  an  almost  level  plain  of  snow 
lay  before  us.  Crossing  this  blinding 
ice-field,  we  pitched  our  camp  at  the 
base  of  a  tremendous  serac  that  rose  in 
two  great  cliffs  with  a  narrow  platform 
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between.  It  was  a  wild-looking  spot! 
Great  blue  cliffs  of  solid  ice,  scarred 
here  and  there  by  black  rock,  rose  4,000 
feet  above  us,  and  while  we  staked 
down  our  tent  a  snowstorm  whirled 
down  from  the  upper  peaks,  blotting 
everything  from  view  and  wrapping  us 
in  a  white  mantle.  Moving  cautiously 
in  the  storm,  La  Voy  and  I  felt  our  way 


to    the    top    of    the    first   bench    of    the 
"Great  Serac." 

The  western  walls  of  this  ice  fall 
were  fed  by  the  snow  from  the  north 
peak  of  Mt.  McKinley,  and  we  were 
thrilled  by  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
main  wall  of  the  mountain  hanging  high 
above  us.  On  May  3rd,  we  advanced 
to  the  top  of  this  first  bench  and  brought 
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up  all  our  belongings.  We  had  now 
reached  an  altitude  of  8,500  feet.  We 
had  a  hellish  morning;  our  tent  was  in 
an  accursed  spot  and  we  feared  to  move 
a  step  without  being  tied  to  the  rope. 
La  Voy  fell  into  a  crevasse  when  we 
were  about  to  make  camp.  I  made  it  a 
rule  to  lead  as  I  was  used  to  the  treach- 
ery of  the  ice  and  being  light  of  weight 
was  less  of  a  burden  to  handle  if  I  broke 
into  a  crevasse. 

That  morning,  however,  I  felt  an  at- 
tack of  snow  blindness  coming  on  and 
asked  La  Voy  to  lead.  He  was  very 
careful  at  first,  but  on  reaching  a  level 
bench  he  became  over-confident  and 
swung  rapidly  along  without  sounding 
with  his  axe.  Suddenly  the  snow  broke 
through  and  the  fact  that  he  had  reached 
the  center  on  the  crevasse  before  he  fell 
resulted  in  his  dropping  a  good  distance 
before  the  rope  became  taut.  When  his 
weight  came  on  the  rope,  it  did  so  with 
crushing  force,  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  rope  and  was  unable  to  hold  my 
feet,  as  my  snowshoes  slid  on  the  crust. 
I  will  never  forget  the  few  seconds  that 
followed  while  La  Voy's  weight  was 
pulling  me  towards  the  crevasse.  I  re- 
member straining  until  my  tendons 
cracked,  and  jabbing  my  ice-axe  again 
and  again  into  the  hard  crust.  Just  be- 
low we  had  had  soft  snow,  but  now, 
when  soft  snow  would  have  been  a  boon, 
the  crust  had  hardened  so  that  I  could 
not  drive  my  axe  home.  I  then  braked 
with  the  head  of  my  axe  and  when  only 
six  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  chasm  I 
came  to  a  stop.  La  Voy  was  almost  at 
a  standstill  at  the  time  and  I  thought 
that  /  had  stopped  him,  but  after  call- 
ing several  times,  La  Voy  finally  an- 
swered and  told  me  to  give  him  more 
rope,  as  he  was  on  a  ledge  of  ice  that 
protruded  from  the  ice  wall.  I  will  al- 
ways wonder  whether  I  would  have 
stopped  him  without  the  aid  of  that 
ledge!  After  anchoring  myself  firmly 
I  had  a  talk  with  La  Voy  and  he  told 
me  that  he  could  follow  the  ledge  up- 
ward to  a  point  where  he  saw  light  com- 
ing through  the  snow.  And  while  I 
paid  out  the  rope  he  made  the  ascent 
and  it  was  a  welcome  sight  when  he 
pushed  his  head  through  the  snow  some 
40  feet  to  my  left. 


This  experience  did  not  tend  to  make 
us  enjoy  the  glacier  work,  for  we  now 
knew  that  even  with .  the  rope  on  we 
were  in  danger  and  that  a  large  party 
would  be  required  to  make  exploration 
on  this  glacier  safe.  I  have  heard  many 
men  speak  of  the  thoughts  that  come  to 
one  when  sudden  death  is  imminent, 
and  there  is  a  popular  idea  that  child- 
hood scenes,  or  other  happy  moments  re- 
turn and  fill  the  mind.  I  can  assure  my 
reader  that  this  is  an  idle  theory,  for  La 
Voy  was  wondering  how  deep  the  crev- 
asse was  and  I  was  cursing  the  hard 
snow  that  would  not  grip  my  axe. 

After  La  Voy  appeared,  I  took  the 
photograph  that  appears  in  this  article, 
and  we  advanced  thereafter  with  re- 
doubled caution.  We  relayed  our  last 
load  through  driving  snow  and  when 
nightfall  came  we  were  happy,  for  our 
altitude  was  now  8,500  feet. 

The  day  following  was  a  "big  day"! 
The  night  before  we  had  camped  in 
driving  snow  and  howling  wind,  sur- 
rounded by  crevasses  and  a  huge  menac- 
ing serac  rising  one  thousand  feet  sheer 
above  us.  Our  chances  of  getting  our 
dogs  up  the  avalanche-scarred  slopes 
looked  slim  indeed.  The  following 
day  we  made  a  reconnoissance  in  force 
and  after  I  had  broken  into  two 
crevasses  we  found  a  snow  bridge 
across  a  yawning  berg-schrund,  and 
after  making  sure  that  our  dogs  could 
cross,  we  reached  the  top.  Then  the 
sun  came  out.  Out  outside  shirts  were 
discarded,  mitts  thrown  aside,  and  our 
benumbed  feet  came  back  to  life  under 
the  blissful  warmth.  In  the  afternoon 
La  Voy  and  I  hauled  two  sled  loads  to 
the  top  of  the  worst  pitch  and  back- 
packed  300  pounds  over  the  bridge  that 
spanned  the  berg-schrund.  While  climb- 
ing the  serac,  Dewey  and  Fritz,  our 
two  "wheel-dogs,"  fell  into  a  crevasse 
and  they  were  unconscious  by  the  time 
we  pulled  them  out,  although  they  re- 
covered quickly  when  we  loosened  their 
collars.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  had  little  effect  on  the 
air  temperature.  On  this  day,  when  our 
faces  were  blistering  and  the  glacier  was 
a  blinding  glare  of  white,  the  tempera- 
ture was  33°,  or  only  one  degree  above 
freezing! 
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We  were  welcomed  by  another  snow- 
storm when  we  camped  at  the  summit 
of  the  "great  serac."  We  did  not  know 
it  then,  as  the  driving  snow  shut  out  all 
sight  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  but 
our  labors  to  reach  the  head  of  the  gla- 
cier were  nearly  over.  When  the  clouds 
broke  away  on  the  following  morning, 
we  could  see  the  grim  walls  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley    high    above   our    heads,    and    it 


bridges,  until  we  came  to  feel  that  we 
were  never  safe  and  that  at  any  moment 
the  snow  might  give  beneath  our  feet 
with  the  familiar  sickening  feeling  of  a 
dropping  elevator.  Our  position  on  the 
edge  of  the  ice  cliffs  that  fall  away  for 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  added  also  to 
the  terror  of  what  happened. 

It  was  after  lunch;  Professor  Parker 
was  sleeping  and  La  Voy  and  I  were 
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was  only  about  three  miles  to  the  end 
of  the  great  amphitheatre  where  our 
glacier  had  its  birth.  We  had  risen 
1,175  feet  in  climbing  the  second  step 
of  the  "great  serac"  and  our  camp  was 
now  at  an  altitude  of  9,675  feet,  or 
nearly  half  way  up  Mt.  McKinley. 

We  were  not  to  have  everything  our 
own  way,  however,  as  a  second  snow- 
storm swept  down  the  glacier  and  the 
new  snow  banked  up  by  the  ton  on  the 
mountain's  side  made  our  returning 
under  the  great  cliffs  for  our  equipment 
a  dangerous  enterprise.  Later,  we  were 
glad  indeed  that  we  had  chosen  the 
wiser  course! 

To  understand  the  unpleasant  side  of 
what  happened,  one  must  have  gone 
through  the  days  of  anxiety  that  we  had 
known,  to  have  fallen  through  treacher- 
ous snow  into  blue-black  crevasses  and 
edged  breathlessly  over  precarious  snow 


talking  in  whispers  while  we  listened  to 
the  rattle  of  storm-driven  snow  across 
the  sides  of  our  frail  shelter.  Suddenly 
we  felt  the  glacier  under  us  give  a  sick- 
ening heave  and  the  nearby  mountain 
thundered  with  avalanches.  For  an  in- 
stant I  thought  that  an  ice  cave  had 
broken  in  with  us,  or  that  the  serac  was 
falling  and  taking  us  with  it!  But  in 
a  moment  we  were  undeceived  for  an- 
other shock  came,  and  as  the  thought 
earthquake  flashed  through  my  mind  the 
air  thundered  and  pulsated  under  the 
force  of  the  countless  avalanches.  It 
was  an  awful  and  terrifying  sound,  and 
we  were  glad  when  the  echoes  ceased 
and  we  once  more  heard  the  dreary 
sound  of  wind  and  snow. 

The  following  morning  we  awoke  in 
a  cloudy  world,  but  it  was  clear  enough 
for  La  Voy  and  myself  to  go  down  the 
back  trail  for  our  freight.   The  tent  was 
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thick  with  frost  when  we  awoke,  but  we 
thought  little  of  the  cold  until  we  began 
to  travel  and  then  our  rubber  shoe  packs 
froze.  When  we  returned  to  camp  an 
hour  later  the  temperature  had  risen 
considerably  but  the  thermometer  still 
registered  10°  below  zero.  We  ad- 
vanced immediately  through  a  heavy 
snowstorm  and  broke  a  trail  well  up 
into   the   great   gathering  basin,   and    in 


climbing  before  we  reached  the  big  basin 
between  the  north  and  south  peaks. 
This  meant  that  we  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  our  base  camp  with  the  dogs. 
They  had  been  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ants, but  they  were  already  showing  the 
effect  of  the  altitude  and  we  could  not 
risk  leaving  them  on  the  ice  while  we 
were  climbing,  for  if  we  were  held  by  a 
storm  they  would  perish. 
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the  afternoon  we  hitched  up  the  dogs 
and  relayed  a  good  load  forward. 

It  cleared  a  little  between  snow  flur- 
ries and  on  reaching  the  end  of  our 
morning's  trail  we  left  the  dogs  and 
broke  forward  to  the  top  of  the  last 
serac  on  the  McKinley  Glacier. 

We  finally  reached  a  point  where  we 
could  study  the  whole  sweep  of  the  great 
northeastern  ridge  and  to  our  delight 
we  saw  a  low  coll,  or  break  in  the  ridge, 
that  could  be  reached  easily  from  our 
glacier  and  the  ridge  itself  looked  climb- 
able  all  the  way  to  the  big  basin  be- 
tween the  two  highest  peaks  of  the  big 
mountain. 

We  drew  the  following  conclusions: 
As  we  had  now  attained  an  altitude  of 
1 1 ,000  feet,  our  camp  on  the  coll,  or  low- 
est portion  of  the  ridge,  would  be  close 
to  12,000  feet,  which  would  leave  us 
between  three  and  five  thousand  feet  of 


We  were  highly  elated  by  the  prom- 
ising appearance  of  the  great  ridge,  and 
although  we  would  lose  some  time  in  re- 
turning with  the  dogs,  our  chances  were 
improving  as  the  days  were  growing 
longer.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  we 
felt  confident  of  conquering  the  moun- 
tain. On  May  7th  we  awoke  to  an- 
other day  of  bitter  cold,  and  snow 
squalls  were  sweeping  across  the  glacier. 
La  Voy  and  I  drove  the  dogs  to  1 1 ,000 
feet  through  the  storm  and  there  we 
cached  our  trail  sled  and  anchored  it 
with  a  spare  ice-axe  against  our  return. 
The  weather  showed  no  signs  of  im- 
proving and  while  we  "would  be  unable 
to  advance  much  further  with  the  dogs, 
every  day  of  inaction  meant  so  many 
rations  of  mountain  food  wasted.  We 
decided  to  retreat  at  once,  and  after  a 
hasty  lunch  we  packed  up  our  belong- 
ings and  started  down  the  glacier. 
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For  a  short  distance  we  had  a  faint 
trail  to  follow,  but  it  disappeared  at  the 
base  of  the  big  serac.  The  dogs  were 
able  to  follow  it  by  scent,  but  they,  too, 
were  soon  at  fault. 

Between  the  two  cliffs  of  the  great 
serac  I  had  to  begin  sounding  and  trail- 
breaking  and  for  seven  hours  we  strug- 
gled against  the  worst  glacier  conditions 
that  I  have  ever  experienced.  In  the 
seven  hours  we  crept  down  over  six 
miles  of  ice  and  over  the  whole  distance 
I  sounded  every  foot  that  we  advanced. 
On  the  middle  serac  the  clouds  closed 
down  on  us  and  then  the  snow  fell, 
wrapping  us  in  a  chilling  shroud  and 
blotting  out  every  mountain  side  and 
landmark.  Crevasses  were  the  least  of 
our  troubles.  On  the  edges  of  the  se- 
racs  the  ice  had  formed  great  caverns, 
and  avalanche  snow  had  covered  these 
caverns  with  a  treacherous  layer  of  rot- 
ten snow. 


When  I  had  located  a  crack  I  would 
make  a  hole  with  my  ice-axe  large 
enough  for  me  to  see  which  way  the 
crevasse  ran  and  at  which  point  it 
"pinched  out."  The  caverns,  on  the 
other  hand,  ran  in  no  definite  direction 
and  as  La  Voy  was  following  with  the 
sled  and  dog  team,  my  responsibility  was 
a  great  one.  The  last  serac  we  crept 
over  in  darkness.  We  were  six  miles 
from  Glacier  Pass,  night  had  fallen  and 
the  driving  snow  had  turned  us — men 
and  dogs  alike — to  dim,  white  forms,  so 
we  decided  to  camp.  We  had  only  two 
hard  tack  and  one-eighth  pound  of  pem- 
ican  between  us.  Luckily  I  had  a  piece 
of  candle  over  which  I  melted  a  cup  of 
snow  water.  After  dividing  our  food 
scraps  we  rolled  into  our  fur  robes. 

The  next  morning  was  brighter,  and 
as  our  trail  was  down  hill  Professor 
Parker  rode  the  sled  and  we  jogged 
down  to  Glacier  Pass  in  fine  style. 
There  we  broached  our  cache  and  filled 
up  on  hard  tack,  tea  and  sugar,  and 
after  a  nap  we  struck  out  for  base  camp, 
which  we  reached  in  the  evening  of 
May  8th. 

Everything  had  gone  finely  with 
Aten.  He  had  killed  one  caribou  and 
had  fixed  up  our  camp  until  it  was  posi- 
tively luxurious. 

After  our  return  to  base  camp  the 
time  went  by  in  a  succession  of  delight- 
ful days. 

It  was  our  first  sight  of  grass  and 
flowers  or  running  water  in  many 
months,  as  the  lowlands  had  still  been 
in  the  grip  of  winter  when  we  started 
up  the  mountain.  We  took  the  most 
extravagant  delight  in  our  new  life,  for 
living  on  the  ice  is  an  unnatural  and 
trying  ordeal  and  experience  does  not 
bring  immunity  from  the  dislike  of  it, 
as  a  man  must  steel  himself  to  every 
new  experience. 

Judged  by  civilized  standards,  our 
life  was  anything  but  lazy;  but  after 
our  ceaseless  struggle  against  the  bliz- 
zards and  cold  of  the  high-snow-bound 
ice  fields  everything  seemed  easy. 

We  lived  largely  "off  the  country" 
and  my  days  were  filled  with  hunting 
big  game  or  studying  the  topographical 
features  of  the  magnificent  mountain 
country  that  encircled  McKinley.   From 
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the  first  we  had  been  in  no  hurry  to 
begin  our  final  attack  on  Mt.  Mckinley. 
Our  early  arrival  had  been  due  to  the 
necessity  of  crossing  the  Alaskan  Range 
while  the  snow  was  still  in  good  con- 
dition for  dog-sledding,  but  now,  with 
a  cache  of  300  pounds  of  mountain  pro- 
visions at  11,000  feet,  we  could  take 
our  time  and  wait  for  the  days  to 
lengthen  as  our  chances  would  be  better 
then. 

The  time  passed  so  rapidly  that  the 
hours  had  stretched  into  weeks  before 
we  realized  it  and  the  day  soon  arrived 
that  we  had  decided  on  as  the  date  for 
our  final  attack  on  the  big  mountain. 
Our  departure  was  delayed,  however. 
La  Voy,  while  stalking  a  cow  caribou 
and  calf  with  his  Graflex  camera,  fell 
on  a  sharp  rock  and  cut  his  knee  open 
to  the  bone.  The  cut  was  deep  and 
the  jagged  rock  had  done  such  damage 
that  I  kept  the  cut  open  as  long  as  pos- 
sible and  allowed  it  to  heal  by  granula- 
tion. The  delay,  however,  proved  a 
benefit,  for  a  villainous  spell  of  weather 
overtook  us  and  we  were  glad  to  be  in 
a  warm  and  comfortable  camp.  While 
La  Voy's  wound  healed  successfully  it 
gave  him  much  discomfort,  and  his  work 
on  Mt.  McKinley  under  this  handicap 
redounds  greatly  to  his  credit. 

It  was  on  the  5th  day  of  June  that 
we  began  our  final  attack  on  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley. We  took  Arthur  Aten  and  our 
dog  team  with  us  as  far  as  the  base 
of  the  first  serac.  It  was  a  long,  hard 
march  and  Aten  remained  all  night, 
sharing  my  wolf  robe.  We  awoke  in  a 
cloudy  world  and  soon  we  were  envel- 
oped in  a  heavy  snowstorm.  Aten, 
fearful  that  he  might  be  held  by  the 
storm,  leaped  on  his  sled  and  faded  away 
into  the  white  mist. 

We  now  turned  our  minds  toward 
back-packing  our  supplies  to  the  head 
of  the  glacier  where  our  sled  and  equip- 
ment was  cached.  Although  we  were 
traveling  as  light  as  we  could  we  had  all 
we  could  manage  under  the  difficult 
conditions  that  we  found  on  the  gla- 
cier. The  snowstorm  continued  for 
three  days  and  we  lay  in  our  tent  eating 
our  valuable  food  and  using  bad  lan- 
guage. 

We  were  dumbfounded  by  the  turn 


the  weather  had  taken.  All  the  moun- 
tains below  us  that  had  been  practically 
free  of  snow  when  we  arrived  on  the 
Clearwater  River  were  now  buried  deep 
in  snow.  We  knew  it  could  not  be  the 
usual  state  of  affairs  for  these  same 
mountains  were  grass  covered.  If  every 
summer  was  a  repetition  of  this  one  no 
grass  could  grow!  Under  June  8th 
there  is  an  interesting  entry  in  my  diary: 
"The  glacier  has  been  very  noisy  all  day; 
it  has  groaned  and  cracked,  and  at  short 
intervals  there  have  been  deep,  power- 
ful reports,  sounding  for  all  the  world 
like  the  boom  of  big  guns  at  a  distance. 
We  have  been  talking  about  this  queer 
noise  but  are  undecided  as  to  its  cause. 
It  must  be  due  to  the  settling  of  the 
great  ice  caverns  under  the  tremendous 
weight  of  new  snow."  It  was  not  un- 
til we  reached  civilization  long  after- 
wards, that  we  found  that  the  unusual 
booming  sound  had  not  come  from  the 
glacial  caverns,  but  that  it  was  made  by 
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Katmai  in  eruption  300  miles  away — 
Katmai,  the  volcano  whose  eruption 
buried  Kodiak  Island  in  ashes.  Later, 
we  found  these  Katmai  ashes  in  our  tea- 
pot after  we  had  melted  snow,  but  again 
we  accepted  the  easiest  explanation  and 
decided  that  the  grit  in  our  teacups  was 
merely  dust  blown  from  the  cliffs.  Af- 
ter the  snow  ceased  falling  we  were  held 
by  good  weather,  for  tons  of  snow  hung 
poised  on  the  steep  cliffs  and  the  route 
over  the  seracs  under  these  avalanche- 
polished  slopes  was  out  of  the  question. 

In  order  to  make  use  of  our  time,  La 
Voy  and  I  snowshoed  six  miles  to  Gla- 
cier Pass  and  brought  back  an  extra 
allowance  of  alcohol,  sugar,  pemmican 
and  hard  tack.  In  our  return  we  saw 
as  fine  an  avalanche  as  it  has  been  my 
luck  to  witness.  It  fell  from  the  upper 
portions  of  the  northeastern  ridge,  for 
a  distance  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  when 
it  struck  the  glacier  it  threw  a  snow 
cloud  more  than  one  thousand  feet  high. 
It  was  an  awesome  sight  and  we  had 
to  lower  our  tent  quickly  lest  the  ter- 
rific suction  of  air  caused  by  the  falling 
snow  should  do  it  damage. 

We  were  in  our  tent  at  the  time  wait- 
ing for  the  avalanche  to  occur  in  order 
that  we  could  cross  the  serac  in  safety. 
As  the  first  deep  rumbling  reached  our 
ears,  we  scrambled,  cameras  in  hand,  out 
of  the  tent  door  and  luckily  succeeded  in 
getting  some  good  photographs  before 
the  snow  cloud  buried  us  in  its  chill 
embrace.  At  one  o'clock  on  this  day 
(June  8th)  our  thermomenter  registered 
46  degrees  in  the  sun.  This  was  the 
highest  temperature  recorded  by  us  on 
Mt.  McKinley  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  temperature  in  the  shade 
at  the  same  moment  was  only  26  de- 
grees !  The  big  avalanche  was  followed 
by  countless  others,  until  the  very  ice 
shook  and  the  sound  blended  into  the 
steady  rumble  of  thunder. 

After  the  snow  had  settled  we  com- 
menced our  arduous  advance  up  the 
glacier.  The  new  snow  made  travel- 
ing slow,  and  we  were  forced  to  break 
trail  with  light  loads. 

La  Voy's  "game  knee"  gave  him 
trouble,  and  while  climbing  the  second 
serac  he  fell  through  into  a  deep  cre- 
vasse while   following   in  my   footsteps, 


and  injured  his  knee  again.  But  after  a 
good  rest  he  was  able  to  advance  once 
more. 

At  this  time  we  were  under  a  great 
nervous  strain;  the  constant  lookout  for 
crevasses  and  avalanches  had  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  us,  but  we  were  also  in 
great  fear  that  an  avalanche  might  have 
buried  our  cache  of  mountain  equipment. 
I  will  never  forget  the  excitement  we 
labored  under  as  we  plowed  slowly  up 
over  the  last  serac.  Suddenly  a  tiny 
speck  of  black  showed  in  the  snow 
ahead,  and  running  wildly  forward  we 
came  to  our  precious  sled.  The  tip  of 
the  ice-axe  with  which  we  had  anchored 
it  was  the  only  thing  in  sight  and  on 
shovelling  away  the  snow,  we  found  that 
the  sled  had  been  turned  on  its  side  by 
the  terrific  wind  caused  by  an  avalanche. 
The  discovery  of  our  cache  was  a  great 
stimulant  to  us.  Besides  the  necessary 
food  and  equipment  we  recovered  many 
longed-for  luxuries  such  as  mountain 
sheep  and  caribou  skins  to  sleep  on, 
reading  matter  and  a  pocket  chessboard. 

Our  cache  was  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  final  amphitheatre.  Looking 
across  the  glacier  we  could  see  an  easy 
route  leading  to  the  coll  of  the  north- 
eastern ridge.  Where  the  ridge  sagged, 
its  summit  was  only  500  feet  above  the 
floor  of  the  glacier.  We  were  held  once 
more  by  a  blizzard,  but  the  rest  was  not 
unwelcome  and  when  the  weather 
cleared  we  lost  no  time  in  advancing  to 
the  top  of  the  coll.  Here  we  shovelled 
deep  into  the  steep  snow  slopes  close  to 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  As  we  dug 
deeper  we  made  a  wall  of  the  blocks  of 
hard  snow,  and  when  our  labors  were 
completed,  we  were  protected  from 
storms  and  wind.  One  of  our  chief 
pleasures  was  the  splendor  of  the  moun- 
tain views.  The  glacier  travel  had  been 
dangerous,  but  the  dangers  had  been 
hidden  and  we  missed  the  stimulation  of 
being  able  to  look  out  over  the  surround- 
ing mountains  as  we  had  been  down  in  a 
deep  ice-rimmed  pit,  where  we  were 
wrapped  in  chill  clouds  most  of  the 
time.  But  now  everything  had  changed. 
The  mountain  views  were  inexpressibly 
grand,  and  our  progress  up  the  great 
knife-edged  arete  was  so  spectacular 
that  we  were  buoyed   up  with  the  ex- 
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citement  of  it,  and  although  the  labor 
grew  more  severe  as  we  advanced,  1 
think  we  felt  it  less. 

The  climbing  was  as  difficult  as  na- 
ture could  make  it  and  at  the  same  time 
allow  progress. 

In  almost  every  land  where  Alpine 
climbing  is  popular,  many  of  the  dif- 
ficult ascents  that  are  made  depend  on 


life  is  a  compromise  and  we  paid  for  the 
sunshine  by  suffering  from  snow  blind- 
ness. I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  La 
Voy  and  myself  suffered  from  snow 
blindness  during  the  entire  time  we  spent 
on  the  big  mountain. 

As  a  rule  we  were  able  to  do  our 
work,  but  the  constant  step-chopping 
was  a  severe  strain.     From  my  own  ex- 
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the  condition  of  the  snow  in  the  high 
altitudes.  In  all  the  well-known  moun- 
tain systems  there  is  a  warm  season, 
when  the  snow  either  melts  away  or 
settles  to  such  an  extent  that  it  gives 
the  climber  a  firm  footing.  In  the 
Alaskan  Range,  however,  the  summers 
are  not  warm  enough  to  bring  about 
this  desirable  condition,  and  we  were 
handicapped  from  the  start  by  having  to 
climb  in  deep,  soft  snow.  Where  the 
snow  covered  an  underlayer  of  ice,  as 
was  often  the  case,  the  climbing  was 
extremely  dangerous  and  we  advanced 
with  the  greatest  caution. 

The  fact  that  the  summer  cloud  level 
was  below  us  helped  us  greatly.  Our 
coll  camp  was  at  an  altitude  of  11,800 
feet,  and  the  clouds  as  a  usual  thing 
were  below  that  level.  We  therefore 
had  more  clear  weather  than  we  had  on 
the  lower  glaciers,  but  everything  in  this 


perience  I  can  say  that  this  malady  comes 
from  focusing  the  eyes  on  the  snow.  If 
a  man  is  in  a  position  to  look  about  him 
and  rest  his  eyes  on  anything  of  a  dark 
color  he  is  not  in  any  danger  of  hurting 
his  eyes,  but  wThen  he  focuses  his  eyes 
hours  at  a  time  on  the  glaring  snow  it 
invariably  results  in  snow  blindness.  We 
learned  to  recognize  two  forms  of  this 
unpleasant  malady.  In  the  usual  form 
the  eyes  water  constantly  and  the  patient 
suffers  intense  pain.  When  the  attack 
is  a  severe  one  the  stomach  is  usually  af- 
fected and  the  sufferer  is  unable  to  eat. 
Rest  and  quiet  are  necessary  to  bring  the 
eyes  back  to  normal  condition.  Boracic 
acid  and  cocain,  or  boracic  acid  and  zinc 
sulphate  are  the  most  helpful  medi- 
cines. 

The  second  form  of  snow  blindness 
is  not  so  common.  No  pain  whatever  is 
felt  and  blindness  comes  suddenly. 
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The  greatest  difficulty  that  we  had  to 
overcome  on  Mt.  McKinley  was  the 
transportation  of  our  tents  and  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  we  were  constantly 
worried  by  the  thought  that  we  might 
reach  a  point  on  the  mountain  where  it 
would  be  impossible  to  camp.  Without 
a  shovel,  we  could  never  have  climbed 
Mt.  McKinley. 

La  Voy's  "game  knee"  was  still  wor- 
rying him  and  as  long  as  we  had  soft 
snow  to  contend  with  he  could  not  help 
me  break  trail,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
pound  down  the  snow  until  a  firm  foot- 
ing was  reached  before  using  the  ice- 
axe. 

At  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet  we  found 
firmer  footing,  and  from  that  altitude 
upward  to  the  summit,  La  Voy  shared 
the  work  with  me.  Our  first  camp  on 
the  big  ridge  was  at  an  altitude  of  13,- 
600  feet.  From  this  point  we  pushed 
upward  to  15,000  feet  and  camped  at  the 
entrance  to  the  big  basin  between  Mt. 
McKinley's  two  peaks. 

In  our  15,000-foot  camp  we  were 
stormbound.  An  immense  fall  of  snow 
occurred,  and  as  we  lay  in  our  fur  robes 
our  ears  were  filled  with  the  grandest 
natural  music  that  I  have  ever  heard, 
for  during  our  entire  morning  the  great 
amphitheatres  thousands  of  feet  below 
us  thundered  and  boomed  under  the  con- 
stant shock  of  avalanches,  and  through 
this  awesome  bass  ran  the  shrill  theme 
of  shrieking  wind.  McDowell  has  put 
the  thunder  of  the  surf  breaking  on 
jagged  reefs  into  music,  but  no  man  yet 
has  written  the  song  of  the  avalanche 
and  the  mountain  storm. 

From  the  snow-polished  rocks  of  our 
15,000-foot  camp  we  made  a  traverse 
into  the  big  basin  that  splits  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley into  two  summits.  We  camped 
first  at  16,000  feet,  where  in  our  tent 
in  the  afternoon  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 8  degrees  below  zero.  We  could 
no  longer  digest  our  pemmican  and  our 
work  was  done  on  raisins,  hard-tack,  tea 
and  sugar.  At  17,150  feet  we  made 
our  last  camp.  All  our  difficulties  were 
over,  and  a  smooth  snow  slope  ran  from 
our  tent  to  the  final  summit  of  the 
northeastern  ridge  and  thence  to  the 
south  peak  which  is  the  summit  of  Mt. 
McKinley. 


I  have  never  felt  such  intense  cold 
as  I  did  at  our  17,000-foot  camp.  Our 
vitality  was  low  on  account  of  our 
weakening  diet,  and  probably  the  alti- 
tude had  something  to  do  with  it.  We 
had  to  work  with  forced  vigor  while 
we  were  pitching  our  tent  in  order  to 
keep  our  hands  and  feet  from  freezing, 
and  we  wore  our  mittens  inside  the  tent 
while  the  stove  was  burning.  The  pages 
of  my  diary  were  so  cold  that  I  could 
not  write  without  gloves,  on.  Up  to 
this  time  we  had  worn  rubber  shoe- 
packs  on  our  feet,  but  from  this  point 
upward  we  used  moccasins  under  our 
ice-creepers. 

Our  final  advance  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  McKinley  was  uneventful  until 
we  reached  an  altitude  of  19,000  feet. 
Up  to  this  height  the  ridge  was  in  splen- 
did shape  for  climbing.  The  weather 
was  our  only  enemy.  As  we  neared  the 
summit  we  fought  a  steadily  increasing 
gale  of  wind  that  finally  reached  the 
dignity  of  a  blizzard,  or  a  "tourment" 
as  the  Swiss  would  say.  At  20,300 
feet  we  reached  the  edge  of  the  final 
dome. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  correct 
the  statement  that  the  peak  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley rose  300  feet  above  us.  If  the 
summit  of  Mt.  McKinley  had  ended 
in  a  peak  we  could  have  climbed  it,  as 
our  only  difficulty  was  our  inability  to 
see  clearly  where  to  go  and  how  to  get 
back.  The  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley 
is  a  long  horse-shoe-shaped  ridge.  On 
a  clear  day  it  would  require  at  least 
an  hour  to  explore  this  ridge  and  make 
the  necessary  observations. 

While  we  were  climbing  straight  up 
from  the  narrow  northeastern  arete  all 
was  well,  but  on  reaching  the  edge  of 
the  flat  summit  it  was  impossible  for 
us  to  find  our  way  to  the  low  rise  in 
the  ridge  through  the  clouds  of  blizzard- 
driven   snow. 

The  hummock  that  formed  the  high- 
est portion  of  the  summit  ridge  was 
only  a  short  distance  away  and  reach- 
ing it  under  good  weather  conditions 
would  have  required  no  more  labor  than 
one  encounters  in  walking  along  a  city 
street.  Our  danger  was  the  intense 
cold  and  the  difficulty  of  correctly  re- 
tracing   our    steps    through    the    storm. 
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But  the  dome  on  which  we  stood  was 
the  summit  of  Alt.  McKinley. 

In  looking  hack  on  our  experiences, 
our  descent  from  the  big  mountain 
seems  like  a  dream.  We  had  spent 
seven  days  above  15,000  feet;  six  days 
above  10,000  feet;  and  four  days  above 
17,000  feet.  From  the  day  we  reached 
the  "15,000  foot  camp"  we  lived  on 
tea,  sugar,  hard-tack,  and  i-aisins,  and 
the  work  that  we  were  doing  was  as 
fatiguing  as  any  labor  known  to  man. 
On  account  of  our  weakening  diet  we 
were  burning  up  or  living  off  of  our 
own   tissue. 

When  we  started  downward  we  had 
about  three  days'  food  and  the  danger 
of  being  stormbound  spurred  us  on  to 
the  greatest  efforts.  We  left  our  "17,- 
000  foot  camp"  on  July  1st  and  we  only 
rested  long  enough  to  keep  up  the 
strength  necessary  for  carrying  our  re- 
duced packs. 

At  13,500  feet  I  was  snow  blind  and 
walked  off  a  snow  cornice,  but  as  the 
thin  edge  broke  under  me  I  drove  my 
axe  home  in  time  to  keep  the  strain 
off  the  rope.  The  longing  for  vegeta- 
tion, firm  earth,  and  running  water 
drove  us  onward.  I  had  grown  so  fa- 
miliar with  the  great  glacier  that  I  could 
lead  through  the  fogs  that  we  found 
on  the  lower  ice  fields.  The  snow  had 
settled  a  great  deal  during  our  absence 
and  it  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  break- 
ing in  large  areas,  and  filling  our  minds 
with  the  fear  of  crevasses. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July, 
after  traveling  day  and  night,  we 
reached  Glacier  Pass.  Here  for  the 
first  time  in  thirty  days  our  feet  rested 
on  warm,  firm  ground,  and  never  as 
long  as  I  live  will  I  forget  the  joy  of  it. 
With  the  sweet  smell  of  grass  and  flow- 
ers that  the  lowland  wind  brought 
through  the  pass,  our  thoughts  turned  to 


Arthur  Aten.  We  had  told  him  that 
we  would  return  in  fourteen  days,  and 
we  were  now  sixteen  days  overdue.  The 
month  alone  in  the  wilderness  must 
have  been  a  hard  ordeal,  and  1  will 
never  forget  the  feeling  of  relief  that 
swept  over  me  when  we  neared  camp 
the  following  evening  and  saw  Arthur's 
figure  on  the  hill  top,  clear  cut  against 
the  sunset  sky.  For  many  weary  days, 
with  his  mind  tortured  by  thoughts  of 
possible  accidents,  he  had  spent  all  of 
his  spare  time  on  the  hillside  lookout 
station  with  his  binoculars  sweeping  the 
head  of  the  valley  where  we  were  to 
come  down,  out  of  the  snow. 

Our  greatest  cause  for  satisfaction 
was  that  whatever  we  had  done  had  been 
accomplished  entirely  by  our  own  un- 
aided efforts. 

While  we  had  been  trying  in  vain  to 
scale  the  impossible  southern  cliffs  our 
friends  had  been  urging  us  to  hire 
Swiss  guides.  Not  knowing  the  coun- 
try as  we  did,  they  did  not  realize  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  few  Swiss 
guides  that  had  climbed  in  the  Hima- 
layas we  could  not  have  found  men  who 
knew  the  game  as  well  as  we  did,  and 
that  guides  would  refuse  to  do  the  work 
of  porters  that  we  were  called  upon  to 
do,  without  receiving  wages  that  for 
us  would  have  been  prohibitive. 

Furthermore,  in  all  the  wilderness  ex- 
ploration, the  handling  of  boats,  rafts, 
horses,  dogs,  and  securing  meat,  they 
would  have  been  "cheechakos"  and  an 
added  care. 

But  aside  from  this,  I  feel  about 
mountaineering  as  I  do  about  big  game 
hunting;  that  to  "play  the  game"  a 
man  should  shoulder  his  own  responsi- 
bilities, dangers,  and  hardships.  I  would 
rather  have  left  Mt.  McKinley  un- 
climbed  than  to  have  paid  a  man  from  a 
foreign  country  to  take  me  there. 


Next  Month  Mr.  Browne  will  tell 
of  the  return  journey  to  the  Coast 
through  Big  Game  Country  of  Alaska 


PRIL— and  Spring!  After  a  gusty  March  of  alternate  thaws  and 
freezes,  with  snow  on  the  ground  till  the  third  week  and  ragged  white 
drifts  of  it  still  left  on  the  north  sides  of  the  stone  walls  that  cross  our 
upland  pastures,  there  comes  a  sudden  change  in  wind  and  weather. 

/The  roads  dry  out  beneath  the  south  breezes  and  the  sun,  the  boys 
Vk  play  marbles  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the  post  office,  and  walking 
\y  across  my  lawn  I  find  a  blade  of  grass  long  enough  to  blow!  There 
is  a  quaint,  inexplicable  delight  in  the  discovery  of  that  first  blade  of 
grass.  I  carefully  pick  it,  split  it  down  the  central  vein,  and  setting  one  half  firmly  between 
my  thumbs,  like  a  reed,  1  blow  a  shrill  blast,  puffing  out  my  cheeks.  It  breaks,  and  I 
blow  the  other  half,  blow  till  I  am  dizzy  and  that  piece,  too,  is  shattered.  It  is  an  annual 
event  in  my  life,  and  has  been  since  I  was  four  years  old — this  Pan  Call  to  the  Spring, 
a  joyous  pagan  moment. 

But  not  till  a  certain  warm  April  evening  when  the  twilight  mists  are  in  the  swamp 
and  I  wander  down  after  supper  through  the  sedge  to  the  willow  by  the  brook  and  hear 
the  Hylas  sing  does  spring  truly  arrive  with  its  mystery  and  its  charm.  The  crickets'  sleigh- 
bells  in  the  grass  are  lovely  things  to  hear,  and  lovely  beyond  words  the  vesper  melody 
in  June  of  the  hermit  thrushes  on  the  slopes  of  Cannon  Mountain.  But  that  first  April 
evening  when  the  Hylas  sing  holds  a  charm  that  is  all  its  own.  They  may  have  been 
sinking  since  morning,  to  be  sure,  but  we  have  not  heard  them  for  the  noises  of  the  day; 
or  perhaps  we  have  been  too  busy  in  house  or  garden  to  listen.  But  after  supper,  stepping 
out  upon  the  veranda  in  the  warm  air  at  the  still  twilight  hour,  suddenly  their  shrill  ascends 
from  the  swamp,  even  from  the  moist  springs  beside  the  road— the  song  of  all  the  waters 
loosed  from  ice,  the  song  of  lilies  growing,  of  alders  budding,  of  Spring  advancing  up  the 
land.  Then  it  is  I  wander  to  the  pool  side  where  the  willows  lay  their  dark  tracery  against 
the  sky;  and  the  dim  memories  of  my  boyhood  come  back  to  me. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  much  mystery  about  this  magic  shrill.  Some  farmers 
assured  us  it  was  made  by  the  water  lizards,  as  the  newts  which  dwell  in  spring  holes  were 
called.  More  generally  it  was  said  to  be  made  by  "peepers" — and  there  was  no  specific 
information  forthcoming  about  the  anatomy  and  general  appearance  of  this  creature.  It 
was  even  affirmed  by  one  or  two  who  claimed  to  know,  that  the  peep  was  emitted  by 
turtles.  I  remember  once  catching  a  turtle  and  sitting  by  the  pail  for  an  hour  to  hear  him 
peep.  But  we  were  not  long  content  with  hearsay  information,  and  one  spring  two  of  us 
set  out  to  discover  a  "peeper"  for  ourselves.  I  can  still  remember  that  late  afternoon  in 
April  when  I  crouched  by  the  still  pool  in  the  meadow  grass,  my  hand  poised  over  the 
water,  and  watched  for  a  peeper.  From  the  swamp  all  about  me  arose  their  spring 
shrilling,  almost  piercing  in  its  nearness,  for  this  note  of  the  "Pickering  frog"  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  in  Nature.  Like  all  great  discoveries,  this  one  was  made  by  two  of  us  simul- 
taneously, working  at  opposite  ends  of  the  swamp.  I  caught  my  Hyla  in  the  grass  almost 
under  my  feet,  just  as  Frank  caught  his.  Putting  them  both  in  captivity,  we  waited  for 
complete  verification.     It  came. 

"Peepers  is  frogs!"  said  I. 

"Peepers  is  tree  toads!"  said  Frank,  who  was  the  superior  naturalist.  "Look  at  the 
suckers  on  their  feet.     I  guess  they  must  hatch  in  the  water,  though,  like  frogs. 

The  Peeper  myth  had  yielded  to  the  scientific  spirit ! 

But  the  peep  remains  where  science  cannot  touch  it,  rising  from  the  swamp  on  an 
April  evening,  the  piercing  herald's  call  of  Spring ;  and  not  till  Spring  has  lost  its  mystery 
and  romance  shall  we  cease  to  listen  for  the  Hylas. 
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"\T7lNTER  and  summer  alike  thousands  of  hearty  men  from 
*  *  our  down-east  ports  and  from  Nova  Scotia  are  putting  out 
to  reap  the  harvest  of  the  sea.  They  are  the  finest  type  of 
sailormen  afloat  and  their  vessels,  though  small  and  as  fleet  as 
a  racing  yacht,  outlive  the  worst  of  North  Atlantic  winter 
weather.  The  author  of  this  article  tells  from  personal  experi- 
ence  how   their    lives    are    lived    and   how   their   work    is    done. 
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"Everything,  Skipper,"  replied  a  man. 


A  FISHERMAN  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL 


"Waal,  I  cal'late  we'll  swing  off  for 
home."  The  skipper  sniffed  at  the  fresh 
breeze  blowing  over  the  starboard  quar- 
ter and  gave  a  casual  glance  at  the 
tumbling  waste  of  foam-capped  sea  over 
which  the  big  ninety-five-ton  schooner 
was  plunging  hove-to  under  foresail  and 
jumbo. 

The  glass  was  hovering  down  around 
the  twenty-nine ;  the  sky  to  windward 
was  threatening,  and  there  was  an  ill- 
concealed  spite  in  the  slap  of  the  waves 
bursting  in  steam-like  spray  on  the 
weather  bow.  The  iron-jawed  linea- 
ments of  the  skipper  showed  no  con- 
cern. "H'ist  yer  mains'l,  fellers!"  he 
said,  and  at  the  command  twenty  men 
tailed  on  to  throat  and  peak  halliards 
and  up  went  the  mighty  sail  with  the 
great  eighty-foot  boom  sweeping  across 
the  decks  to  all  the  play  of  the  boarded 
main-sheet. 

"Jig  her  up,  boys!"  is  the  next  order, 
and  with  three  husky  men  "fore-all"  on 
the  jig  falls  the  wrinkles  are  smoothed 
out  of  the  vast  sheet  of  canvas  and  it 
sets  as  smooth  as  a  board. 

"Up  on  5'our  jib  now,  boys!"  And 
on  the  cry  the  jib  halliards  are  manned 
and  the  triangular  canvas  climbs  the  stay 
with  a  rattle  of  hanks  and  thunderous 
flaps.  "Jig  up  an'  make  fast!"  And 
the  jib  is  stretched  until  the  luff  bolt 
rope  sets  up  as  taut  as  wire  rigging. 

"Light  sails,  Skipper?"  queries  a  man. 

"Light  sails  next!"  replies  the  skipper 
laconically.        "Set      your      stays'l      to 
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loo'ard!"  There  is  a  scurry  of  the  gang 
to  the  staysail  box  amidships  and  while 
three  or  four  of  the  oilskinned  crowd 
are  overhauling  the  maintopmast  stay- 
sail (to  give  it  its  full  name)  others 
are  hustling  a  snake-like  roll  of  canvas 
out  over  the  bows  to  some  of  the  crew 
on  the  bowsprit  foot-ropes.  With  her 
canvas  fluttering  and  shaking  in  the 
breeze,  the  schooner  rears  and  courte- 
sies to  the  big  combers  slipping  under 
her  copper-colored  bilge  and  playfully 
fills  the  sea-boots  of  the  men  on  the 
bowsprit  engaged  in  bending  the  balloon 
jib. 


With  the  aid  of  lurid  anathemas  the 
sail  is  quickly  snapped  to  the  foremost 
stay,  and  after  shackling  on  the  hal- 
liard and  sheets  and  bending  the  down- 
haul,  the  crowd  scramble  in  off  the  foot- 
ropes  as  the  big  sail  climbs  the  stay. 
"Sheet  down!"  bawls  the  skipper  from 
aft,  and  as  balloon  and  stays'l  are  swayed 
down  and  belayed  to  leeward  pins,  the 
skipper  swings  the  wheel  over.  For  a 
moment,  as  she  swings  off  the  wind, 
the  schooner  pauses  as  if  in  expectant 
hesitation,  and  then  the  canvas  catches 
the  pressure  of  the  breeze  and  down  she 
rolls    until    a    cascade    of    green    water 
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LOOKING      AFT      FROM      THE 
BOWSPRIT 

streams  over  the  lee  rail.  The  log  trail- 
ing astern  wakens  from  the  apathy  of  a 
drift  with  a  start  and  commences  to 
spin  out  the  watery  knots.  There  is  a 
sonorous  booming  of  wind  in  the  great 
white  spaces  aloft ;  an  Aeolian  min- 
strelsy in  the  tautened  weather  rigging 
mingles  with  the  swish  of  spray  and  the 
tearing,  roaring  sound  of  seething  foam. 
The  lower  dead-eyes  of  the 
lee  rigging  vanish  from  sight 
every  now  and  again  and  the 
scuppers  froth  and  spurt  wa- 
ter inboard  while  draw- 
buckets  and  baskets  and  loose 
ends  of  gear  dance  in  the 
boiling  waterways. 

The  skipper,  astride  of  the 
wheel  box,  glances  over  the 
bellying  wind-filled  canvas 
with  an  eye  watchful  and 
jealous  as  to  set  and  trim, 
and  the  crew,  lounging  aft 
upon  the  house  and  kid,  en- 
joy  a   feeling   of   elation    as 


they  sense  the  fifteen  knot  clip  the  vessel 
is  reeling  off. 

"Any  sign  of  the  Uranus?"  queries 
the  skipper,  casting  an  eye  around  the 
horizon.  A  man  clambers  leisurely 
aloft,  and  he  has  scarce  ascended  above 
the  shearpole  before  his  hail  has  all 
hands  on  the  alert.  "Vessel  jest  off  t' 
loo'ard,"  he  cries.  "Looks  like  th' 
Uranus  ....  Yes,  it's  her  all  right 
an'  Jack  Muise  has  all  his  kites  hung  out 
an'  dustin'  like  th'  mill  tail  of  Tophet!" 

No!  Before  I  go  any  further  I  must 
explain  that  this  is  not  a  yacht  race, 
but  is  merely  the  "swinging  off"  for 
home  of  an  American  fishing  schooner. 
Just  an  ordinary,  Banks  fisherman, 
though  to  the  uninitiated  the  foregoing 
description  may  have  read  like  the  start 
of  a  millionaire's  schooner  race  off 
Marblehead  or  Cowes.  The  wealthy 
yachtsmen,  however,  cannot  get  any 
more  pleasure  out  of  their  expensive 
racing  machines  than  do  the  Bank  fish- 
ermen in  their  able  vessels  when  all  the 
salt  is  wet,  or  the  pens  full  below,  and 
the  schooner  is  dressed  for  the  run  for 
the  home  port.  If  there  is  another  ves- 
sel also  homeward  bound  and  heading 
in  the  same  direction,  there  commences 
a  "hook"  which  would  have  a  yachtsman 
enthusiastic  one  minute  and  scared  stiff 
the  next. 

Reckless  and  jealous  of  their  vessel's 
reputation  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  yet 
the  fishermen  know  exactly  what  their 
able  craft  will  stand.  In  their  design, 
the  modern  90  to  120-ton  Bank  fisher- 
men are  a  type  evolved  for  the  very  worst 
of  Atlantic  weather,  and  deep  draughted, 
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well  ballasted  and  strongly  built,  they 
are  well  fitted  to  combat  the  tremendous 
bufferings  of  a  North  Atlantic  winter 
gale. 

Though  designed  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, the  Canadian  and  United  States 
fishermen  would  have  but  little  use  for 
a  vessel  with  only  the  ability  to  stand 
hard  knocks;  the  general  type  of  fishing 
vessel  employed  in  off-shore  service  to- 
day is  a  craft  of  fine  lines  and  easy,  well- 
moulded  hull.  Owing  to  their  depth 
and  ballast  they  can  carry  an  immense 
spread  of  sail,  and  it  is  blowing  a 
"breeze  of  wind"  before  it  is  necessary  to 
reduce  any  of  it. 

The  men,  too,  are  of  a  reckless,  daring 
class  and  probably  the  finest  seamen  left 
in  this  latter  day  age  of  steam.  No 
men  can  carry  sail  longer,  or  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  vocation  endure  more 
risks  and  hardships  than  these  same  fish- 
ermen of  the  American  coasts.  Canadi- 
ans and  Newfoundlanders  the  majority 
of  them  are — all  from  hardy  British 
stock — Devon  Englishmen,  Highland 
Scotch  and  West  Coast  Irish  who  emi- 
grated to  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  New  England  States  years  ago 
and  gave  birth  to  a  second  generation  of 
farmers  and  fishermen  of  a  type  hardier 
and  more  daring  than  their  pioneer 
progenitors.  There  is  also  a  sprinkling 
of  Dutch,  Scandinavian  and  Portuguese 
from  the  Azores  to  be  found  among 
them,  and  all,  irrespective  of  their  par- 
ent nationality,  are  distinctive  as  a  class 
of  seafarers  who  for  hardiness,  intelli- 
gence, resourcefulness  and  daring  are  un- 
equalled. 


"lower  away  top  dory  !" 

And  a  singularly  independent  body  of 
men    are    these    harvesters   of    the    shoal 
water     banks     of     America's     Atlantic 
coast.     They  own  allegiance  to  nobody 
or  to  nothing  but  their  skipper  and  their 
national  flag,  and   in  the  former  case  it 
is  a  matter  of  respecting  a  chosen  leader 
rather    than    a    submission    to    the    deep 
sea    authority    of    the    orthodox    master 
mariner.      These   American    and    Cana- 
dian Bank  fishing  skippers  have  author- 
ity   to    command    similar    to 
their  brethren  of  other  craft, 
but  it   is  enforced   in  such  a 
way  that  the  men  do  not  feel 
it.     If,  by  any  chance,  a  skip- 
per overstepped   the   unwrit- 
ten  limit   and   "hustled"   his 
crowd  too  much  he  would  be 
shortly  minus  a  crew  when 
he  made  port,  and  other  fish- 
ermen would  decline  to  ship 
with  him. 

It  is  the  skippers  who  make 
up   the   crews   for  their  ves- 
sels and  the  skipper  with  the 
COMING  alongside  WITH  THE  CATCH  good    record    and    ability    to 
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catch  fish  can  always  ship  the  best  fish- 
ermen. Indeed,  when  fitting  out  for 
the  season's  fishing,  he  is  generally  over- 
whelmed with  applications.  Not  so  the 
fishing  skipper  blessed  with 
only  ordinary  luck  or  on  his 
first  venture  in  command  of 
a  schooner.  With  him  it  is 
a  case  of  appealing  to  per- 
sonal friends;  a  cajoling  of 
old  shipmates;  and  in  the 
latter  circumstance,  of  be- 
ing forced  to  take  the  gangs 
that  the  other  skippers  re- 
fuse. Once  he  makes  good 
or  brings  home  big  fares, 
however,  he  will  find  good 
men  waiting  at  the  dock- 
head  and  eager  to  ship  with 
him. 

The    steam    trawler    has 
not  invaded  the  fishing  grounds  of  the 
Western    Atlantic   banks    to    any    great 
extent,   and   the  craft  who   operate   the 
fisheries   upon    them    are    all    schooners. 


Some  have  been  equipped 
with  auxiliary  gasolene  en- 
gines but  the  majority  of  the 
vessels  in  the  modern  Bank- 
ing fleets  are  of  the  75  to 
120-ton  knockabout  and  semi- 
knockabout  design.  The  ac- 
tual work  of  the  fishing  is 
mostly  carried  on  from  small 
boats  known  as  dories,  which 
when  not  in  use  are  carried 
nested  upon  the  schooner's 
decks.  A  modern  fishing  ves- 
sel carries  from  six  to  twelve 
of  these  dories  and  each  dory 
may  be  capable  of  carrying 
one  or  two  men  according  to  the  method 
of  fishing  practised.  In  dory  handlining, 
one  man  goes  in  a  dory  and  fishes  by 
means    of    the    ordinary    handline    with 


CLOSE-HAULED 


HOVE-TO   WITH    MAINSAIL   STOWED 

two  hooks  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  the  seaside  holiday  maker  does  when 
he  hires  a  boat  for  a  day's  sea  fishing. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  that 
whereas  the  amateur  is  pur- 
suing the  piscatorial  art 
within  sight  of  the  shore,  the 
Bank  fisherman  is  out  on  the 
open  Atlantic  some  50  to 
150  miles  from  the  nearest 
land  and  exposed  to  the  ever 
present  danger  of  getting 
astray  in  the  steaming  fogs 
of  the  Bank.  Though  the 
skippers  have  a  wonderful 
faculty  of  remembering  the 
locations  of  the  little  boats 
scattered  over  the  miles  of 
desolate  sea,  yet  it  often  hap- 
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pens  that  a  sudden  squall  will 
separate  the  vessel  from  hei 
smaller  boats,  and  when  that 
happens  the  dory  men  com- 
mence to  examine  the  con- 
tents of  the  water  jar  with 
an  anxious  eye  and  nerve 
themselves  for  a  pull  to  the 
nearest  land. 

Another     (and     the     most 
common)    method   of   fishing 
is   by   means   of   long   trawl 
lines  equipped  with  hundreds 
of  hooks.     These  trawl  lines 
are  put  up  in  tubs  containing 
2,100     feet     of     line     with 
snoods   or   gangins   spliced    into    it   and 
containing  some  600  hooks.     Two  men, 
dorymates,    go    in    each    dory,    and    be- 
tween them  they  outfit  themselves  with 
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four  to  six  tubs  of  trawl  and  when  fish- 
ing take  turn  about  at  rowing,  hauling 
the  lines  and  coiling  djwn  in  the  tubs. 
This  partnership  is  one  feature  peculiar 
to  the  Bank  fishermen,  and 
the  men  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  selection  of  a 
dorymate.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  the  two  are  close 
friends  hailing  from  the 
same  town,  or  relations, 
and  between  them  they  pur- 
chase and  rig  up  the  gear 
necessary  for  the  fishing. 
Each  man  shares  up  in  the 
work  of  baiting  the  trawl, 
hooking -up,  overhauling 
gear;  and  in  the  work  of 
handling  the  schooner  two 


DORY   ALONGSIDE    VESSEL 

dorymates  keep  the  deck  on  the  watch- 
and-watch  system.  The  watches  are 
never  of  long  duration,  divided  as  they 
are  among  so  many  men  taking  turn  in 
pairs,  but  whether  it  is  from 
thirty  to  ninety  minutes,  each 
dorymate  takes  his  half  of 
the  watch  at  wheel  and  look- 
out. 

The    surest    way    to    gain 

an  idea  of  the  manner  of  life 

aboard      an      American      or 

Canadian  fishing  schooner  is 

to    make    a    trip    in    one    of 

them  from  any  of  the  noted 

fishing     ports  —  Gloucester, 

Boston,    Portland,    or   Prov- 

incetown     in     the     United 

States ;  or  Lunenburg,   Shel- 

burne,   Yarmouth   or   Digby 

in  Nova  Scotia. 

If  the  trip   is  a  salt  fishing  venture, 

the  schooner  will  have  filled  her  hold 

pens  with  a  cargo  of  coarse  salt  to  be 

used  in  salting  down  the  fish  caught;  ff 
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for  fresh  fishing,  the  pens  are  filled  with 
blocks  of  ice.  On  the  run  to  the  Bank — 
which  is  made  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
under  all  sail  the  vessel  will  stand — 
the  men  overhaul  their  gear,  stand  their 
short  watches  and  catch  up  on  sleep. 
Arriving  on  the  Bank — which  may  be 
Georges,  Browns,  Banquereau,  Sable 
Island,  La  Have,  St.  Peters  or  Grand — 
the  skipper  finds  his  location  by  means 
of  the  sounding  lead  and  determines 
upon  what  favorite  spot  he  will  make 
a  set. 

From  then  on,  if  the  weather  is  fav- 
orable, the  work  is  a  hard  grind.  Roused 
out  for  breakfast  at  four  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  dorymates  bait  up  their  lengthy 
trawls  with  herring,  capelin,  or  squid, 
and  at  5.30  a.  m.  the  skipper  passes  the 
word  for  the  dories  to  be  launched  and 
and  in  a  few  minutes  all  of  them  are 
astern  and  being  .towed  over  the  grounds 
and  dropped  off  one  by  one  at  sufficient 
distance  from  each  other  to  avoid  foul- 
ing the  gear. 

In  the  dory  the  first  operation   is  to 


cast  over  the  buoy  anchor.  To  this 
anchor  the  end  line  of  the  first  tub  of 
baited  trawl  is  made  fast,  and  after 
the  anchor  has  dropped  down  the  thirty 
to  seventy  fathoms  of  water,  the  tub 
of  baited  trawl  is  dexterously  paid  out 
by  one  of  the  fishermen  while  the  other 
rows  to  windward  or  leeward,  athwart 
or  with  the  tide  as  occasion  warrants. 
When  the  first  tub  has  been  cast  over, 
the  second,  third  and  sometimes  fourth 
tubs  of  trawl  are  bent  on  to  the  end 
lines  and  paid  out  and  when  the  oper- 
ation is  completed  another  anchor  is 
attached  and  by  this  means  the  mile  long 
trawl  is  kept  along  the  bottom,  where 
the  fish  feed.  For  a  space  of  twenty 
minutes  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the 
dorymates  allow  the  trawl  to  "set,"  and 
making  the  dory  fast  to  the  last  anchor, 
indulge  in  a  smoke  or  forty  winks. 

After  the  fish  have  been  given  ample 
time  to  bite,  the  long,  back-breaking 
haul  on  over  a  mile  of  line  is  com- 
menced.    Equipped  with  woolen  circlets 
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over  the  hands  to  protect  them  each  man 
takes  turns  at  hauling  the  heavy  weight 
of  line  and  captured  fish  over  the  hard- 
wood roller  placed  in  the  bow  of  the 
dory.  As  the  fish  come  wriggling  up 
to  the  gunnel  the  trawl  hauler  by  a  dex- 
terous turn  of  the  wrist,  slings  the  cod, 
haddock,  hake,  pollock,  cusk  or  halibut 
into  the  pen  placed  amidships  in  the 
dory.  Other  useless  or  unmarketable 
fish  are  slatted  off  the  hooks  into  the 
sea  again. 

How  the  Trawls  are  Hauled 

While  one  man  is  hauling  the  trawl, 
the  other  is  immediately  aft  of  him  coil- 
ing the  line  down  in  the  tubs  again,  be- 
sides being  ready  to  gaff  any  fish  that 
should  escape.  In  the  meantime  the 
schooner  with  only  the  skipper,  cook  and 
spare  hand  aboard  is  engaged  in  patrol- 
ling the  string  of  dories,  and  when  the 
tubs  have  all  been  set  and  hauled  she 
commences  picking  the  dories  up. 

As  each  swings  alongside  the  schooner, 
the  dory  painter  is  caught  by  the  cook 
or  the  spare  hand;  and  held  alongside, 
the  dorymates  commence  to  pitch  out 
their  fish  into  the  pens  on  the  schooner's 
decks.  After  the  fish  have  been  pitched 
out  the  men  scramble  aboard  and  hoist 
their  dories  in,  clean  them,  and  nest 
them,  one  within  the  other.  Dinner  is 
ready  by  that  time,  and  the  men,  vora- 
ciously hungry,  sail  into  the  appetizing 
pots  of  grub  with  a  rare  zest.  Huge 
pieces  of  boiled  beef,  baked  halibut,  po- 
tatoes, tapioca,  doughnuts  and  ginger 
cake  disappear  with  astonishing  rapidity 
and  after  a  short  smoke,  the  men  hasten 
on  deck  to  prepare  the  gear  for  the  after- 
noon set.  At  nightfall  they  come  aboard 
again,  and  after  supper  start  in  dressing 
down  the  catch  which  litters  the  decks. 
Tables  are  rigged  and  with  a  steady 
monotonous  series  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  the  fishermen  working  in  the 
glare  of  the  flaring  kerosene  torches,  the 
fish  are  gutted,  cleaned  and  either  salted 
or  stacked  away  in  ice  down  in  the  ves- 
sel's hold.  In  summertime  a  great  bat- 
like flock  of  Mother  Carey's  chickens 
hover  around  the  vessel  gorging  on  the 
offal,  and  these  pretty  little  sea  spar- 
rows, blinded  by  the  glare  of  the  torches, 


come  flopping  and  fluttering  against  the 
huge  mainsail  flapping  idly  with  a  pat- 
ter of  reef  points  as  we  lie  hove-to.  In 
winter  the  petrels  are  not  seen  but  their 
place  is  taken  by  the  great  Atlantic  gulls 
which  scream  weirdly  through  the  freez- 
ing night  and  daringly  swoop  down  to 
the  deck  in  the  effort  to  purloin  a  fish. 

When  the  catch  has  been  dressed 
down  and  stowed  away,  the  decks  are 
cleared  up  and  the  watch  set.  Into 
foc'sle  and  cabin  go  the  men  with  the 
exception  of  the  two  on  watch,  and 
after  a  yarn,  a  long  smoke  and  maybe  a 
card  game  the  gang  retire  early  in 
readiness  for  the  work  of  the  morrow. 

Thus  it  goes  on  day  after  day  until 
the  bait  or  ice  is  exhausted  or  until  the 
vessel  has,  in  her  skipper's  opinion, 
"made  her  trip."  The  salt  fishermen 
can  take  their  time,  but  the  shackers, 
fresh  and  market  fishermen  cannot  af- 
ford to  stay  too  long  at  sea.  Ice  melts 
fast  and  fish  spoil  rapidly,  therefore 
when  the  skipper  passes  the  word  to 
"swing  off  for  home"  there  commences 
an  exhilarating  drive  for  port  not  to  be 
beaten  for  sail  carrying  or  the  thrill  of 
an  able  vessel  being  driven  by  any  of 
the  best  of  the  pleasure  craft  of  the 
yachtsmen. 

The  monotony  of  aimless  wandering 
over  the  various  Banks  in  the  quest  for 
fish,  the  reeling,  sickening  lurches  of 
the  long  days  and  nights  hove-to  on 
the  swinging  Atlantic  seas  have  all  been 
forgotten,  as  with  her  muslin  on  her 
and  canvassed  clear  to  her  maintopmast 
truck,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  from 
the  deck,  she  storms  along,  with  every 
timber  in  her  fabric  protesting  at  the 
tug-of-war  between  wind  and  sea. 

In  the  foregoing,  little  has  been  said 
of  the  real  hazards  of  the  life  of  the 
Banks  fishermen,  but  before  illustrating 
what  some  of  them  are,  the  writer  wishes 
to  portray  the  peculiar  individuality  of 
the  fishermen  of  America's  Atlantic 
coasts.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  not 
be  imagined  that  these  men  are  of  the 
class  of  fishermen  common  to  the  Euro- 
pean seas — heavily  clad,  clumsily  booted, 
and  carrying  an  odor  of  tar  and  stale 
fish,  liquor  and  tobacco  around  with 
them.  The  writer's  recollection  of  sun- 
dry specimens  of  the  British  smacksmen 
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serve  to  confirm  him  in  the  verdict  that 
the  American  fisherman  is  the  gentleman 
of  his  profession.  He  makes  good 
money — anywhere  from  $700  to  $1,200 
a  year — and  the  skippers  earn  a  great 
deal  more  on  an  average  than  do  the 
masters  of  some  of  the  liners  in  the 
transatlantic  trade  to-day.  They  are  all 
able  to  read  and  write  and  discourse 
intelligently  upon  subjects  outside  of 
their  vocations,  and  the  majority  of  them 
have  enough  principle  to  save  their  earn- 
ings. 

As  a  rule,  they  are  inclined  to  be  to- 
tal abstainers,  and  since  they  have  a 
great  respect  for  themselves  the  fishing 
ports  are  not  thronged  with  nightly 
crowds  of  carousing  fishermen.  They 
are  good  customers  to  the  various  shop- 
keepers in  the  fishing  ports,  buying  the 
best  of  everything  in  store  clothes — 
nothing  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for 
a  suit — and  for  use  at  sea  they  buy  oil- 
skins, mittens,  sweaters  and  rubber 
boots  of  the  best  quality.  A  represen- 
tative crowd  of  Canadian  or  American 
fishermen  ashore  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
trip  and  dressed  in  their  shore-going 
clothes  would  be  hard  to  recognize  as 
so-called  "horny-handed  toilers  of  the 
deep." 

In  the  fishing  nearly  all  the  men  own 
their  own  gear  and  ship  aboard  the 
schooners  on  the  share  system — paying 
for  the  hire  of  the  vessel  and  dories  and 
engaging  a  cook,  victualling  and  stock- 
ing the  schooner  with  ice,  salt  and  bait. 
When  the  fare  has  been  realized,  the 
various  bills  for  hire,  ice,  bait,  stores 
and  cook's  wages  are  paid  and  the  bal- 
ance left  is  divided  among  the  crew. 
The  writer  has  been  on  trips  where  each 
man  realized  considerably  over  $70  for 
a  two  weeks'  cruise,  and  when  fish  prices 
are  high  they  often  earn  over  $100  apiece 
inside  of  ten  days. 

Their  remuneration  is  earned  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  especially  in  winter; 
and  winter  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
North  Atlantic  is  almost  as  bad  as  June 
wreather  off  Cape  Horn.  The  schooners 
are  overhauled  and  prepared  for  the 
buffetings  of  the  heavy  winter  winds  and 
seas,  the  slender  topmasts  are  discarded 
and  the  light  sails  used  in  the  summer 
drives  to  and  from  the  Banks  are  left  in 


port.  Under  four  lowers,  viz. :  main- 
sail, foresail,  forestaysail,  or  jumbo,  and 
jib  she  fares  forth  to  open  water,  and 
the  men  fish  from  the  dories  between 
squalls. 

It  is  man's  work  to  stand  for  hours  in 
a  rearing,  reeling  18-foot  dory  hauling 
on  a  heavy  trawl  line  dripping  icy  cold 
water.  The  oilskins  become  as  stiff  as 
leather,  the  fingers  become  numb  with 
cold,  and  it  requires  incessant  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  dorymates  to  avoid 
being  capsized  or  pitched  out  of  the 
boat  by  slipping  on  the  ice-covered  floor 
of  the  dory.  The  schooner  hovers  jeal- 
ously near  her  charges  and  the  skipper 
keeps  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  weather — 
but  sometimes  it  catches  him.  Sudden, 
unheralded  squalls  come  whirling  down 
and  by  the  time  the  skipper  and  the  two 
men  aboard  have  coaxed  the  schooner 
through  the  howling  snow-laden  inferno 
of  wild  wTind  and  wilder  sea  the  dories 
have  gone  astray.  Sometimes  they  are 
all  picked  up  again  safely.  Sometimes 
men  who  have  been  astray  for  hours  are 
rescued  by  other  craft,  but  very  often  in 
winter  fishing  the  men  are  lost  forever. 

The  Toll  of  the  Banks 

Then  the  Bank  fogs  in  summer  are 
a  menace  to  be  reckoned  with,  though 
more  from  the  steamers  tearing  through 
them  than  from  getting  lost.  Many  a 
vessel  has  been  run  down  in  the  Bank 
mists  by  liners  running  on  schedule  time, 
and  not  slowing  dowTn  for  the  fog,  while 
the  number  of  dories  run  under  will 
never  be  known.  Each  year  takes  its 
toll,  and  the  Memorial  Day  at  Glouces- 
ter, Mass.,  or  the  official  returns  of  the 
Canadian  Government  enumerate  terse- 
ly the  number  of  men  lost  while  prose- 
cuting their  vocations  on  the  Banks. 
"Lost  in  dory  astray  on  Quero."  "Cap- 
sized from  dory  on  Western."  "Washed 
off  main  boom  while  reefing  mainsail  on 
La  Have."  "Washed  off  bowsprit." 
"Drowned  in  wreck  of  vessel."  "Sup- 
posed lost  in  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence — 
never  heard  of."  Such  are  the  records 
which  follow  the  toll  of  the  drowned 
in  the  Canadian  and  American  Bank 
fisheries.  One  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
Canadians  and  Americans,  were  lost  in 
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a  single  gale  upon  Georges  some  years 
ago,  and  never  a  year  passes  but  what  has 
its  tale  of  sacrifices  to  the  spite  of  wind 
and  sea. 

The  men  themselves  are  the  last  to 
think  about  possible  danger.  It  is  a 
gamble  with  death — this  dory  work  in 
open  water — and  a  surprisingly  small 
number  of  the  Bank  fishermen  can 
swim,  yet  they  think  nothing  of  heavy 
seas  in  these  frail  craft.  They  realize 
the  dangers  of  fog  and  getting  astray 
in  winter,   but  the  wildest  breeze  that 


ever  blew  gives  them  absolutely  no  con- 
cern, and  if  making  a  passage  they  will 
hoist  sail  to  it.  The  wind  will  be  blow- 
ing a  gale  and  the  sea  running  in  roar- 
ing, wind-whipped  crests,  but  the  fish- 
ing skipper  will  characterize  it  as  "quite 
a  breeze  of  wind"  and  be  calmly 
"cal'latin'  ef  th'  vessel  kin  stand  th' 
whole  mains'l !" 

Brave  seafarers  and  great  shipmates 
all,  they  are  men  whom  the  highest  in 
the  land  might  be  proud  to  know  and 
name  as  friends! 
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FIRE  AND  SHELTER 

"By  JACK  WELCH 


SIMPLE  and  efficient 
way  of  insuring  one's 
self  against  a  possible 
scarcity  of  ignitible 
matches,  when  out  in  the 
•brush,  is  to  immerse  some 
of  the  ordinary,  smaller  sized  boxes  in 
melted  paraffine.  After  having  been  al- 
lowed to  cool,  the  matches  and  wax  will 
form  a  cake  within  the  box,  from  which 
the  matches  may  be  broken  out  as  needed. 
This  kink  was  called  to  my  attention  by 
an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
in  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Western 
Washington.  In  that  region,  where  wet 
snow  and  rain  fall  more  or  less  continu- 
ously during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  dry  matches  at 
hand  is  obvious.  Treated  in  this  fashion, 
however,  the  boxes  may  be  carried  loose 
in  the  pocket;  and  they  are  constantly 
ready  for  use,  no  protection  other  than 
the  paraffine  being  needed. 

One  of  the  best  sorts  of  shelter  in  a 
mountain  country  inaccessible  to  pack 
horses,  where  pack  straps  and  broad 
shoulders  are  the  sole  means  of  trans- 
portation, is  a  ten  by  twelve  "tarp"  of 
waterproofed  balloon  silk.    This  materi- 


al is  sufficiently  durable  to  be  used  as  a 
pack  covering  and  its  light  weight  affords 
great  advantage  under  conditions  where 
every  pound  seems  multiplied  to  ten  in 
the  course  of  a  day's  travel.  A  large 
brass  eyelet  should  be  affixed  in  each 
corner  of  the  cloth,  with  another  in  the 
middle  of  each  ten  foot  edge.  A  rope  of 
small  diameter  stretched  between  two 
trees  furnishes  a  support  across  which  the 
tarp  may  be  thrown.  The  eyelets  afford 
a  means  of  fastening  the  edges  of  the 
shelter  to  the  ground."  Slung  across  a 
rope  four  feet  above  the  ground,  the  tarp 
makes  a  shelter  ten  feet  long  and  nearly 
nine  feet  wide,  with  sufficient  degree  of 
pitch  to  take  care  of  the  steadiest  down- 
pour. The  edges  of  the  tarp  should  be 
hemmed  or  bound.  There  is  sleeping 
room  beneath  the  shelter  for  two  men 
and  space  to  store  the  outfit  and  a  little 
dry  firewood. 

In  case  two  are  traveling  together,  the 
pack  covering  of  the  second  man,  wheth- 
er it  be  of  ordinary  duck  or  of  the  sort 
suggested  above,  may  be  used  as  a  fly 
during  the  day  and  lowered  along  the 
opening  at  one  end  of  the  shelter  during 
the  night. 
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Illustrated  with    Drawings   ey   John    Sloan 


OG  shows  are  social  events 
where  the  public  may 
meet  dogs  of  fashion. 
Shows  are  held  all  over 
the  country — from  Bos- 
ton to  San  Francisco — 
and  they  are  arranged  in  rotation,  so  that 
a  prize-winner  may  travel  from  one  to 
another  like  an  actor  on  a  Keith  circuit. 
I  enjoy  most  a  show  held  each  June  out 
in  the  lovely  greenness  of  Long  Island. 
I  like  to  start  out  on  an  early  train  with 
the  canine  actors  themselves,  to  observe 
the  firm  manner  in  which  they  manage 
their  managers,  and  to  penetrate  into 
their  dressing  rooms  where  they  are  made 
up  for  ring  events. 

A  half  dozen  brisk  young  dogs  can  fill 
to  overflowing  a  good-sized  train-shed. 
A  team  of  stocky  white  English  bulls 
promenade  the  platform  dragging  a  slen- 
der young  mistress  at  the  end  of  a  lead. 
A  white  Pomeranian  barks  and  hops  on 
the  end  of  a  string  like  a  kernel  of  pop- 
ping corn.  A  stoutish,  faint-hearted  Bos- 
ton terrier  backs  away  on  the  end  of  her 
leader  till  her  collar  slips  up  behind  her 
ears,  dragging  up  a  roll  of  flesh  to  frame 
her  terrified  face. 
She  wails: 

"Oh,  mistress, 
why — why,  did  you 
bring  me  here?" 

The  owners  of 
the  dogs  indulge  in 
broken,  peripatetic 
conversation. 

The  train  gate 
opens  and  the  crowd 
starts  down  the 
flight  of  stairs  to  the 
train.  The  stoutish, 
timid  Boston  terrier 
regards  the  steps 
with  increased  an- 
guish.     The    stocky 


CHOWS  FROM  CHINA  WITH  A  PRETTY 
girl's  PIQUANT  FROWN 


bulls     convoy     their     mistress     rapidly. 
"Excuse  us,"  the  lady  begs  the  jostled 
bystanders. 

A  young  fox  terrier  negotiating  the 
descent  without  due  precaution  winds 
his  leash  around  his  master's  legs  and 
emerges  between  those  legs  in  a  strangled 
condition.  His  reproachful  eyes  lay  the 
entire  blame  upon  the  man.  The  pop- 
ping Pomeranian,  gripped  firmly  under 
her  mistress's  arm,  utters  regular  flatted 
barks  like  a  ten-cent  toy  and  her  waving 
legs  never  cease  running.  A  pack  of  gen- 
tle, sad  little  beagles  goes  by  toward  the 
baggage  car,  as  good  as  children  who 
have  been  brought  up  never  to  make  any- 
one any  trouble. 

The  railroad  relaxes  its  rules  to  allow 
the  dogs  in  the  passenger  coaches.  The 
stocky  bulls  make  themselves  at  home  in 
one  seat.  The  stoutish  terrier  is  diverted 
at  a  window.  Four  strongly  tugging  Es- 
kimo dogs  appear  from  somewhere,  fit  as 
Marathon  runners.  They  look  like  de- 
vouring monsters,  but  cry  like  wailing 
babies.  They  lie  all  over  the  aisle,  pre- 
senting innumerable  feet  and  tails  for 
stepping  on.  A  dachshund  arrives,  rolled 
like  a  sausage  in  a 
traveling  rug; 
strapped  and  dan- 
gling from  a  hand. 
A  worried  -  looking 
man  walks  down  the 
aisle  bent  and  poised 
to  carry  a  large 
splint  -  covered  bas- 
ket; the  kind  father 
used  to  lug  to  the 
Sunday-school  picnic 
when  the  family  was 
large  and  young. 
From  this  lunch 
basket  come  min- 
iature, outraged 
barks. 
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Two  middle-aged  women,  large-boned 
and  spectacled,  enter,  their  arms  full  of 
long-haired,  black-and-white  Japanese 
spaniels.  Says  one  of  the 
women:  "Put  No-no  by 
the  window — he'll  be- 
have— and  Ya-ya  between 
us — she  never  behaves — 
and  I'll  hold  Oh-oh— 
don't  let  We-we  have 
anything  to  eat — he's  put 
on  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
since  yesterday  and  I'm 
frightened  to  death  that 
he'll  fat  himself  out  of  his 
class!" 

Regular  suburban  pas- 
sengers take  umbrage  at 
the  invasion.  A  fat  wom- 
an in  the  seat  behind  We- 
we's  guardian  remarks, 
with  a  sniff:  "I'll  bet  she 
ain't  got  any  babies." 

Everyone  in  the  car 
talks  dog;  the  owners  in  a 
professional  manner,  the 
suburban  passengers  in  a  I-knew-a-dog- 
once  tone.  A  thin  little  woman  sitting 
beside  the  stout  woman  who  believes  that 
babies  should  come  before  dogs  confides 
to  her  seatmate: 

"Dogs  are  just  crazy  over  me!  I 
never  saw  anything  like  it !  I  don't  care  a 
bit  about  them  but  if  I  pat  a  dog  on  the 
head  he  is  sure  to  follow  me !  I  can't 
speak  to  a  dog  on  the  street  or  he'll  fol- 
low me  home!  I  never  saw  aTzvthing 
like  it ! 

A  well-fed  man  in  a  brindled  waist- 
coat is  saying  in  a  loud  voice:  "Some- 
times I  wish  he  wasn't  such  a  beaut !  In- 
fernal nuisance.  Now  this  morning  I 
thought  I'd  walk  to  the  station.  Got 
halfway  down  Thirty-fourth  street  and, 
by  Jove,  you  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the 
crowd  round  us  got  so  thick  I  had  to  call 
a  taxi.  Kept  stopping  me  to  ask  his  pedi- 
gree and  his  record.  Didn't  know  but 
they'd  kidnap  him  before  my  eyes !  Had 
to  call  a  taxi  to  get  away!" 

Arriving  at  the  grounds  you  can  hear 
the  interior  of  the  dog  show  before  you 
see  it.  By  philological  theory  all  canine 
languages  are  derived  from  a  mother 
tongue.  Back  in  the  Neolithic  age,  some 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  when  the  first 
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band  of  dogs  emigrated  from  Asia  to 
Europe,  all  spoke  the  same  language. 
The  root  forms  appear  to  be  identical  at 
the  present  day,  as  all  dogs  understand 
primal  statements  concerning  fighting 
and  bone-property  rights.  The  changes 
of  inflection  and  accent  are,  perhaps,  in- 
fluenced by  the  country  in  which  the 
dog  has  dwelt  during  the  past  few  cen- 
turies. Can't  you  hear  the  umlaut  in 
the  Dachshund's  voice?  Don't  you  rec- 
ognize the  pure  English  of  the  hounds? 
The  story  runs  that  an  English  squire 
once  so  loved  the  cavernous  baying  of 
his  hounds  that  he  hung  in  his  village 
church  a  peal  of  church  bells  resembling 
the  musical  cry  of  a  pack  in  full  chase. 
After  that,  even  on  Sunday  when  a 
squire  must  go  to  church  for  example's 
sake,  he  could  enjoy  the  ululation  of 
his  dogs  while  listening  to  the  chime. 

The  large  building  in  which  the  dogs 
are  kenneled  is  a  hash  of  sound  in  which 
the  visitor  can  with  difficulty  determine 
which  bark  emerges  from  which  throat. 
Great  Danes  of  policemen  are  calling, 
"Burglars!  Burglars!"  Samoyeds,  white 
as  sleety  snow,  rasp  out  sounds  like  rend- 
ing bones.  Tiny  toys,  inbred  to  the 
point   of   dying  of   their  own    delicacy, 
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shawled  and  safety-pinned  in  bath  tow- 
els, squack  from  their  little  cages  like 
angry  birds.  White,  long-haired  High- 
land Terriers  try  to  turn  themselves 
wrongside  out.  Down  the  center  of  the 
aisles,  between  lines  of  noise,  the  specta- 
tors hold  a  careful  distance  from  white 
bare  teeth. 

Here  are  St.  Bernards,  originals  of 
those  on  calendars  against  whose  tawny 
sides  golden-haired  children  forever 
lean ;  apologetic  bloodhounds  with  soft 
ears  wrinkled  against  their  faces  like 
Spanish  mantillas ;  Chows  from  China 
twisting  their  worried  brows  into  a 
pretty  girl's  piquant  frown;  long,  lan- 
guid grayhounds ;  black  and  white  spot- 
ted coach  dogs  that  might  have  stepped 
from  an  English  sporting  print ;  sad  lit- 
tle beagles  with  eyes  of  faith ;  and  set- 
ters the  color  of  horsechestnuts   newly 


fallen  from  the  tree.  Art  English  bull 
with  a  smashed-in  face  and  pointed  ears 
stands  a-straddle,  like  the  iron  footman 
that  stands  inside  the  fender  by  the  fire 
to  hold  muffins  warming  for  tea,  four 
firm  bow  legs  under  the  four  corners  of 
his  squat  body.  The  terriers  are  of  all 
families:  West  Highland,  Scottish, 
Irish,  Welsh,  Skye,  Sealyham,  Dandie 
Dinmont,  Black-and-Tan,  and  Bedling- 
ton.  The  terrier  family  has  many  col- 
lateral branches. 

All  about,  dogs  are  being  coiffured 
and  powdered  for  the  ring.  A  bull  ter- 
rier, white  as  a  tombstone,  is  getting  his 
nose  pipeclayed.  His  feet  are  wrapped 
in  blue  rags.  These  will  be  removed  at 
the  last  minute,  just  before  he  goes  to 
under  his  master's  arm. 
haired  dogs  are  taken  to  the 
open  for  their  combing. 
Here  under  a  tree  is  a 
poodle's  caravan.  In  the 
background  waits  the  huge 
moving  van  in  which  the 
poodles  travel.  In  front  is 
a  small  village  of  wooden 
traveling  kennels.  A  white 
poodle,  clean  as  Monday's 
wash  on  a  line,  is  taken 
from  his  kennel  and  stood 
on  the  roof  for  a  final 
combing.  With  fingers  and 
comb  and  brush  and  violet- 
scented  talcum  he  is 
changed  from  a  dog  into  a  huge  white 
powder  puff.  The  currying  of  three 
amber-colored  poodles  follows.  They 
are  a  curious  faded  color ;  in  technical 
terms,  red  and  gray  running  to  purple 
and  moving  toward  orange.  They  look 
as  if  they  had  been  left  a  little  too  long 
in  an  aquarium.  All  the  poodles  are  in- 
tricately clipped  like  the  yew  trees  of  an 
old  Italian  garden. 

The  ring  is  out  of  doors,  under  a  large 
maple  tree.  It  is  an  irregular,  circular 
space  fenced  off  with  rope.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  a  low  model's  stand  for  competi- 
tors to  poise  upon.  Outside  the  rope  are 
green  benches  filled  with  ringsiders. 

A  weather-beaten  terrier  breeder  is 
trying  to  sell  a  dog  to  a  lazy  young  chap 
in  white  flannels  and  tan  Norfolk. 

"Scrappy!"  cried  the  fancier  enthusi- 
astically, "scrappy!     If  I   was  to  leave 
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them  kennel  doors  open  at  night,  in  the 
morning  I'd  find  one  very  stout  dog  and 
cails  scattered  all  over  the  place!" 

A  group  of  charming  young  women 
in  fluffy  stuffs  are  cooing  over  a  silky 
Pekinese.  Says  the  owner,  a  sweet  young 
thing  in  blue  muslin  with  girlish  white 
bows  down  the  front:  "My  dears, 
she'll  breed  a  thousand  a  year!  She 
never  whelps  a  litter  without  showing 
up  some  flyers!" 

At  one  side  sit  the  two  guardians  of 
No-no,  We-we,  Oh-oh,  and  naughty 
Ya-ya.  Ya-ya,  forever  straying,  drag- 
ging her  leash  at  her  heels,  pokes  her 
snub  nose  into  mischief;  that  unfortu- 
nate little  nose,  ingeniously  shortened  in 
the  days  when  her  ancestors  in  far-away 
courts  were  compelled  to  gnaw  meat 
tacked  to  boards.  Ya-ya,  mighty  spirit 
in  tiny  body,  takes  offense  at  the  dis- 
dainful back  of  one  of  the  stocky  Eng- 
lish bulldogs  standing  just  before  her  in- 
side the  ring,  waiting  his  call  to  the 
model's  stand.  Ya-ya,  her  loudest  bark 
but  a  whisper,  calls  upon  him  to  face  her 
and  fight  like  a  man.  Disregarded,  she 
leaps  high  and  seizes  his  unsuspecting 
tail  in  her  vindictive  little  teeth.  There 
she  dangles,  pop-eyed  but  relentless,  till 


the  victim's  anguished  Cries  bring  suc- 
cor. 

In  the  ring  the  variety  class  and  spe- 
cial prize  entries  show  picturesque  con- 
trasts. Under  the  green  tree,  in  drip- 
ping sunshine  and  shadow,  dogs  and 
owners  circle  at  a  trot.  A  Russian  wolf- 
hound with  aristocratic  profile,  sloping 
forehead  and  the  long  straight  nose  of 
an  English  beauty  leads  the  line.  A 
brown  Pomeranian  bounces  along  like  a 
rubber  ball  on  an  elastic.  A  toy  bull 
terrier,  the  size  of  a  reed  bird  just  off 
his  toast,  tries  to  walk  up  his  mistress's 
skirt  to  the  protection  of  her  arms.  An 
elongated  black  Dachshund  on  a  red 
strap,  twinkles  his  short  legs.  A  funny 
little  griffon  from  Brussels  steps  along, 
head  and  ears  up,  but  hindquarters  cow- 
ering as  if  from  an  expected  spanking. 
A  white  French  poodle  brings  up  the 
rear,  fur  slipped  in  a  bunch  on  to  the 
shoulders,  pink  skin  exposed — looking 
like  a  nude  of  that  French  school  which 
holds  that  modern  skin  exposed  to  view 
radiates  self-consciousness.  Dogs  and 
owners  play  a  game  of  ring-a-round-a- 
rosy  with  judge  as  candlestick  in  the 
middle;  owners  on  a  trot  form  an  inner 
ring;  dogs  circling  a  leash's  length  dis- 
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"i'll  bet  she  ain't  got  any  babies" 


tant  form  an  outer  ring,  going  hipperty- 
hipperty-hop. 

Immediately  following  this  ring  event 
occurred  a  scandal  so  tragic  and  unprece- 
dented that  for  weeks  following  it  was 
discussed  in  muted  voices  with  heads 
close  together.  The  Pom  took  the 
money  prize.  An  unusual  award,  but 
justified,  the  ringsiders  agreed,  by  the 
exquisite  perfection  of  the  tiny  creature. 
On  the  way  back  from  the  ring  to  the 
kennel  the  Pom's  mistress  stopped  at  the 
manager's  desk  to  gather  in  the  win- 
nings. The  Pom  was  at  her  side  boast- 
ing in  an  outrageous  fashion.  Imagine 
a  chocolate  drop  hopping  up  and  down 
and  shrilly  squacking,  and  you  have  that 
Pom.  The  silent-footed  Russian  wolf- 
hound came  softly  stepping  behind  his 
master.  He  cast  a  bored  look  at  the 
Pom.  He  reached  out  gracefully  and — 
ate  up  that  Pom. 

The  Pom  went  to  the  hospital  in  an 
automobile.  The  mistress  brought  suit 
against  the*  wolfhound's  owner.  The 
manager  of  the  show  took  drastic  action. 
The  wolfhound  was  known  to  be  an  ill- 
tempered  brute;  he  had  already  put  his 
keeper  out  of  commission  and  taken  a 
nose  off  a  lady's  face.  Those  misde- 
meaners  had  been  forgiven  him,  but  to 
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eat  a  Pom!  That  wolfhound  was  for- 
ever debarred  from  all  future  dog  shows. 

The  novice  class  is  the  kindergarten 
where  puppies  come  to  practise  their 
manners.  Here's  a  huge  gray  English 
sheepdog  tumbling  round  his  mistress 
like  a  friendly  featherduster.  He  shakes 
himself,  stands  enveloped  in  a  white  mist 
of  magnesia  and  sets  bystanders  to 
sneezing.  A  white  bull  pup,  lifting 
heavy  paws  and  wagging  his  big  head, 
flings  himself  pellmell  on  the  judge, 
slobbering  caresses  and  mouthing  the 
blue  ribbon  out  of  the  judge's  hand.  He 
seems  to  say: 

"Whoops,  my  dears,  how's  this  for  a 
party!" 

A  dainty  little  Pekinese  looks  on  won- 
dering from  behind  her  mistress's  skirt. 
She  is  a  well  brought  up  young  lady. 
She  has  just  had  her  coming  out  lunch- 
eon in  the  Chinese  room  of  a  New  York 
hotel.  A  black  and  white  wire-haired 
fox  terrier  looks  as  if  his  mother  had 
been  a  woolly  lamb  from  the  top  coun- 
ter, an  Airedale  resembles  a  wooden  dog, 
whittled  out  of  cedar  for  a  Noah's  ark 
set.  A  sulky,  half-grown  cub  of  a  poodle 
disgraces  himself  by  refusing  to  have 
any  hind  legs.  He  flops  limply  onto 
the    ground,    head   painfully   upheld    by 
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the  leash.  He  is  for  nil  the  world  like 
;i  naughty  child  that  will  not  walk  be 
side  the  nursemaid.  Each  mistress  holds 
in  her  hand  a  hairbrush  with  which  she 
brushes  the  fur  the  wrong  way.  Each 
master  shows  a  coveted  morsel  to  induce 
an  eager,  intelligent  expression. 

Dog  shows  may  be  considered  the  pro- 
fessional side  of  a  well-bred  dog's  life. 
Beside  this  public  life  he  has  private  in- 
terests. In  witness  thereof  consider  his 
outfitters,  his  magazines,  his  hospitals 
and  his  cemeteries.  In  one  of  New 
York's  cross  streets,  close  by  Broadway, 
a  row  of  low,  white-painted,  green  shut- 
tered frame  houses  squat  at  the  feet  of 
high  loft  buildings.  One  doorway  shows 
the  sign : 

,  FROM  PARIS, 


DOG  TAILOR, 

DOG  SHOEMAKER, 

DOG  OUTFITTER. 

/  can  refer  you,  by  permission,  to  many 
of  the  best  dogs  in  the  city  to  whom  my 
zvork  has  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

Below  the  sign,  in  a  show  case,  is  dis- 
played a  tailor's  model  of  a  fox  terrier, 
blanketed,  shod  and  automobile-gog- 
gled. 

From  the  sidewalk  you  enter  a  base- 


ment, low-ceiled,  bur  light  ^nA  fresh 
with  windows  and  doors  giving  onto  the 
street  in  front  and  on  to  a  quaint  gar- 
den in  the  rear.  The  man  from  Paris 
springs  from  his  work  to  Krcct  you  with 
quick  courtes\  and  rapidly  gesturing 
hands.  He  calls  up  the  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  ground  floor  above: 

"Adele!    Adele!" 

A  rush  of  light  feet  overhead  follows, 
and  a  rippling  reply : 

"Oiii,  //ion  pere — je  viens  mainte- 
nant!" 

Down  into  the  low-ceiled  workshop 
comes — is  she  Eugenie  Grandet  or  is  she 
Cosette?  Steps  she  from  the  pages  of 
Balzac  or  Hugo?  Every  heart  hoards 
in  its  secret  cupboard  a  store  of  pale  and 
lovely  memories:  the  fragrance  of  dis- 
tant apple  blossoms;  the  mirrored  sunset 
in  the  East;  the  sound  of  wavelets'  back- 
ward run  upon  a  pebbly  beach ;  the  cool 
of  soft  rain  against  a  summer  cheek. 
Among  these  keepsakes  I  make  room  for 
the  delicate  charm  of  Mile.  Adele. 
Gray  eyes  set  wide  apart;  white  teeth 
and  pointed  chin;  brown  ringlets  to 
shake;  quaint  round-necked,  short- 
sleeved  book  muslin  her  grandmother 
might  have  worn — she  is  the  adored,  un- 
spoiled jeune  fille. 
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SHOWING    HER   TOYS 

Mile.  Adele  comes  forward  with 
sweet  eagerness.  The  father  speaks 
French ;  the  daughter  explains  in  Eng- 
lish, a  running  accompaniment  in  a  soft 
high  voice. 

"My  father" — each  time  she  speaks 
that  name  she  pauses  as  if  her  heart 
must  drop  a  courtesy  of  love  and  rever- 
ence— "My  father  makes  everything  for 
the  dog — everything."  She  held  up  a 
leather  harness  set  with  blue  stones.  "It 
costs  much,  this  harness — much.  For 
he  must  send  to  Paris  for  the  stones. 
But  these  ladies,  they  have  so  much 
money!  They  care  not  about  the  price. 
One  lady  has  a  dog  so  little — the  littlest 
dog  in  all  the  world.  Only  so  big." 
Her  hands  scooped  themselves  to  the 
size  of  a  rat.  "We  made  him  a  beauti- 
ful collar- — oh,  beautiful — with  stones 
from  Paris." 

"Yes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dog  wear 
goggles  in  the  automobile  or  he  will 
have  sickness.  He  will  have  the  pros- 
tration!"    Mile.  Adele  purses  her  lips 


seriously.  "And  a  warm  blanket  lined 
with  fur.  Yes,  with  a  pocket  for  the 
tiny  handkerchief.  Shoes — oh,  yes,  sure- 
ly. Why  ?  To  keep  his  feet  warm.  He 
lives  in  a  house  so  warm  with  steam  and 
when  he  steps  upon  the  snow,  his  little 
feet  have  cold!  He  holds  them  up  and 
shivers!"  Mademoiselle  shivers  herself 
in  sympathy. 

"The  shoes  cost  a  dollar  apiece.  Four 
dollars  it  costs  to  buy  shoes  for  the  little 
dog!  It  is  not  the  leather  that  makes 
the  price.  It  is  the  skill.  They  must  be 
cut  so  carefully!  And  tried  on  two — 
three  times!  He  is  very  restless — the 
little  dog.  The  shoes  must  fit  exactly 
right  or  he  will  not  wear  them!  The 
first  time  he  puts  them  on  he  is  not  able 
to  walk  at  all!  Oh,  a  little  dog  is  so 
funny  when  he  tries  to  walk  in  new 
shoes!"  When  Mile.  Adele  laughs  it  is 
as  if  something  light  and  dancing  floated 
through  the  room. 

"Little  rich  dogs  have  warm  blankets 
and  shoes  for  their  feet,  but  poor  dogs 
have  no  blankets  or  shoes — the  little 
poor  dogs  in  the  street!"  Mile.  Adele 
throws  a  mocking,  sidelong  glance, 
purses  her  red  lips  roguishly,  and  shakes 
her  curls.  "Les  petits  pauvres  chiens 
dans   les  rues!" 

The  man  from  Paris  is  an  orthopedic 
specialist.  He  shows  you  a  wooden 
model  of  a  dog's  hind  leg  and  tells  you, 
with  his  daughter's  help,  of  a  beautiful 
collie  that  broke  its  leg.  After  the  bone 
was  set  and  had  knit  together  the  leg 
was  still  weak.  The  dog's  shoemaker 
designed  a  high  leather  boot  stayed  with 
whalebone,  to  be  strapped  onto  the 
weak  leg.  With  this  support  the  collie 
walked  very  well. 

Behind  the  low-ceiled  workshop  is  a 
foreign-looking  garden.  White  gravel 
walks  wind  among  red  flower  beds  bor- 
dered with  white  stones  and  cockle  shell. 
Near  the  center  is  a  stone  basket  filled 
with  drooping  green  ivy.  On  a  boulder 
near  the  purple  pansy  bed  perches  a 
small  stone  bird ! 

"My  father" — again  that  affectionate 
pause — "my  father  has  made  for  me  this 
garden.  It  was  ugly  before" — her  hor- 
rified hands  push  into  oblivion  the  mem- 
ory of  that  former  backyard!  "He 
worked    hard.      There    were    stones — - 
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large  stones.     He  worked   many   even- 
ings!" 

In  the  rear,  under  the  dark  green 
fringing  leaves  of  low  ailanthus  trees  is 
an  awning — and  hammock  and  chairs. 
Here  in  the  afternoon,  Mile.  Adele 
brings  her  work.  Here  she  sits  among 
the  red  poppies,  in  the  green  shade, 
quaint  and  lovely  and  happy;  gold  thim- 
ble on  strong,  slender  finger,  sewing  the 
shoes  for  little  rich  dogs. 

Many  little  rich  dogs  are  never  seen 
at  dog  shows.  Their  sharp  little  Chow 
noses  inquisitively  sniff  the  odor  of  com- 
mon folk  when  their  automobiles  are 
caught  in  a  cross-street  current.  Their 
bright  King  Charles  spaniel  eyes  peer 
out  from  behind  the  soft  window  drap- 
eries of  great  houses.  These  dogs  have 
been  snatched  from  a  brilliant  public 
blue-ribbon  career  immediately  follow- 
ing debutante  success  in  the  puppy  class, 
or  they  have  gone  directly  from  convent 
days  in  the  breeder's  kennel  into  the 
seclusion  of  a  private  family. 

The  most  exclusive  of  all  these  gen- 
tledogs  lives  in  an  old,  dull-looking 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion,  on  the  west 
side  just  below  the  library,  as  close- 
ly watched  as  was  ever  enchanted 
princess  in  dragon-guarded  castle  of 
old.  Beside  the  big  brick 
house  is  a  vacant  lot,  en- 
closed by  a  high,  close,  board 
fence.     The  opening  among  ;''y 

the  crowded  white  mercan- 
tile buildings  is  as  conspicu- 
ous as  the  gap  of  a  lost  tooth. 
The  vacant  lot  is  valued  at 
$75,000,  but  it  is  not  for 
sale.  On  this  plot,  where 
every  green  grass  blade  is  of 
emerald  value,  the  impris- 
oned Princess  takes  her  daily 
exercise.  Many  times  I 
have  peered  for  her  from  the 
top  of  Fifth  Avenue  'buses, 
but  stretch  and  crane  as  I 
may,  I  can  see  nothing  but 
dishcloths  drying  on  a  line. 
The  mysterious  Princess  may 
by  this  time  be  a  fat  little 
old  lady  dog. 

Between  the  little  rich 
dogs  gamboling  on  million- 
aires' city  lots  and  the  little 


poor  <logs  in  the  street— dogs  whose 
homes  are  boneless,  rugless  allej  cran- 
nies!—  is  a  middle  class  composed 
of  honest  working  dogs.  Of  course, 
hounds  and  retrievers  and  pointers 
might  claim  to  hunt  for  their  living, 
but  they  no  more  belong  to  the  prole- 
tariat than  do  their  masters  riding  to 
hounds  in  pink  jackets.  As  for  the  pit- 
bull terrier  that  fights  for  money,  he  is 
quite  declasse.  The  true  working  dog 
is  paid  board  wages  in  a  private  family. 
For  instance,  a  fat  choleric  spaniel  can 
earn  his  living  guarding  the  top  step  of 
his  mistress's  house;  his  pudgy  body 
propped  up  on  short  front  legs,  wheez- 
ing at  each  breath,  solemn,  responsible. 
A  long-haired,  burr-tangled  collie  is  best 
suited  to  the  job  of  being  a  boy's  dog  in 
the  country;  to  go  fishing  in  spring  and 
rabbiting  in  winter;  to  swagger  down 
the  dusty  road,  proud  property  of  the 
smartest  boy  in  all  the  countryside! 

Once  a  fine-appearing  working  dog 
was  lifted  romantically  from  his  own 
class  into  the  circle  of  fashion.  He  was 
a  nice  tan-colored  Airedale  with  brown 
eyes  and  a  long,  thoughtful  nose.  He 
was  driving  with  his  farming  master  in 
the  spring-wagon  when  he  met  a  tweed- 
suited  ladv  in  an  automobile. 
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The  terrier  had  just  finished  a  berry- 
picking  job  and  was  on  his  way  home  to 
round  up  Buttercup,  the  cow.  At  the 
moment  he  was  thinking  out  a  heel-nip- 
ping point  of  cow-driving  technique.  He 
wouldn't  have  noticed  the  automobile  at 
all  but  for  a  stout,  dark-complexioned 
bulldog  on  the  front  seat.  The  bull 
looked  as  if  he  were  holding  his  breath 
on  a  wager  and  might  burst  at  any 
minute. 

The  tweed-suited  lady  in  the  seat  be- 
hind the  bulldog  told  the  chauffeur  to 
stop.     She  said  to  the  farmer: 

"A  nailing  good  Airedale  you  have 
there!  Clean  muzzle — nicely  sprung 
ribs — does  he  stand  true?" 

Within  five  minutes  a  bill  went  from 
the  lady's  handbag  .  into  the  farmer's 
pocket  and  the  Airedale  went  from  the 
farmer's  spring-wagon  into  the  lady's 
machine.  The  puffed-out  bulldog  ex- 
ploded in  a  barking  fit  that  almost 
brought  on  an  immediate  attack  of 
apoplexy. 

The  lady  knew  what  she  was  about. 
Would  you  believe  that  the  terrier  took 
fifty  dollars'  worth  of  prizes  at  the  next 
dog  show?  He  never  went  on  another 
berry-picking  job  nor  nipped  another 
cow's  heels  home  at  night.     That  Aire- 


dale lived  on  his  looks  the  rest  of  his 
life. 

Down  in  Mulberry  street  in  New 
York  City  is  a  free  dispensary  for  ani- 
mals. Eleven  thousand  dogs  have  been 
diagnosed,  card-catalogued  and  treated 
during  the  two  years  the  office  has  been 
open.  Were  charity  a  fixed  quantity, 
wTe  might  deplore  expending  medical  at- 
tention upon  dumb  brutes,  but  since 
charity  grows  by  giving,  sick  humans 
receive  no  less  care  because  sick  dogs  are 
pitied.  The  island  of  relief  is  at  the 
intersection  of  three  turbulent  streets, 
along  which  drays,  motors,  pushcarts, 
trolleys,  vans  and  occasional  fire  engines 
lurch  and  plunge  with  jolt  and  rattle 
and  gong  and  drivers'  angry  "Ya-aa- 
'ere's."  It  is  among  a  population  too 
poor  to  have  abundance  in  anything  but 
children,  and  too  ignorant  to  deprive 
those  children  of  pet  animals. 

The  bare,  clean,  white-painted  wait- 
ing-room of  this  dispensary  usually  con- 
tains a  row  of  patients  waiting  with 
their  own  owners;  perhaps,  a  dopey  ca- 
nary bird  in  a  small  wooden  cage ;  a  hot- 
nose  piebald  mongrel  with  a  cold,  sniv- 
eling miserably  at  an  anxious  boy's 
knee ;  a  black  and  white  tabby,  snoozing 
in  her  mistress's  broad  lap ;  a  nervous,. 
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leggy  rabbit,  not  formed  to  be  comforta- 
ble in  a  little  girl's  arms.  Each  patient 
that  has  been  there  before  has  his  card 
of  admittance.  New  patients  are  as- 
signed place  and  number  by  the  orderly. 
The  orderly  is  a  very  large  young  man 
in  a  white  butcher's  apron.  He  touches 
the  cringing  animals  with  wonderful 
gentleness.  He  places  a  questioning  fin- 
ger on  the  hot  nose  of  the  sniveling 
mongrel. 

"Don't  be  a  baby,"  he  admonishes  the 
whimpering  beast. 

He  banishes  to  the  sidewalk  outside  a 
quarrelsome  black  and  white  terrier  that 
wants  to  worry  the  nervous  rabbit. 
The  banished  terrier  loudly  complains 
to  passersby  that  he  has  not  been  fairly 
treated. 

Sometimes   a  serious   group   of  small 


Italians  with  big-eyed,  pale  faces,  nar- 
rowing from  broad  foreheads  to  tiny 
pointed  chins,  drags  hitherward  in  a 
soap-box  cart  a  plaintive,  pouting,  sore- 
eyed  puppy. 

Canary  and  tabby  and  rabbit  and 
dogs  all  await  their  proper  turn  to  en- 
ter the  small  white  consulting  room. 
There  the  Animal  Doctor  dispenses  re- 
lief, assisted  by  encouraging  rows  of 
blue  glass  bottles,  porcelain  salve  pots, 
rolls  of  antiseptic  gauze,  pill  boxes  and 
gleaming  steel  instruments. 

One  afternoon  all  the  waiting  pa- 
tients were  waved  aside  for  an  emer- 
gency case.  A  truck  driver  brought  in 
a  dog  that  had  been  run  over  by  a  dray. 
The  driver  was  an  Irish  workingman  of 
the  fine  old-fashioned  type.  He  had 
close-cut    reddish    hair    and    gray    eyes 
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deep  set  in  wrinkles.  The  thick  weath- 
er-beaten skin  of  his  face  lay  in  folds 
along  his  cheeks  and  his  collarless  neck 
was  very  clean.  It  was  extraordinary 
that  a  truckman  could  keep  his  clothes 
and  skin  as  clean  as  this  man  did. 

He  had  trundled  the  injured  dog  on  a 
pillow  in  a  wheelbarrow.  She  was  a 
thick  set,  white  bull  bitch,  pinkish  round 
nose  and  eyes  and  ears.  The  man 
lifted  her  carefully  on  the  pillow  and 
brought  her  into  the  consulting  room. 
She  was  terribly  crushed  and  she  cried 


pitifully  like  a  hurt  child.  The  man 
laid  the  white  dog  on  the  white  pillow 
in  the  center  of  the  long  clean  white 
table,  and  looked  pleadingly  into  the 
kind  face  of  the  Animal  Doctor.  Drops 
of  sweat  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and 
he  could   not  speak. 

The  Animal  Doctor  knew  both  man 
and  dog.  The  one  he  called  Mr.  Sulli- 
van ;  the  other,  Tessie.  Every  day  dur- 
ing the  hot  spell  the  two  had  stopped 
at  the  dispensary  trough  to  water  the 
big  gray  horse,  and  the  Animal  Doctor 
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had  often  laughed  with  Mr.  Sullivan 
because  the  big  gray  always  tried  to 
climb   into  the  trough   for  a  bath. 

The  Animal  Doctor  saw  immedi- 
ately that  he  could  do  nothing  for  Tessie 
except  put  her  out  of  agony.  But  when 
he  said  this,  Mr.  Sullivan's  face  looked 
as  if  a  gray  veil  had  been  dropped  over 
it  and  his  big  clean  hands  fluttered 
clumsily  upward.  The  doctor  reached 
quickly  for  a  green  vial  on  the  shelf. 
Several  times  he  had  seen  that  gray 
veil  over  a  face  and  that  clumsy  upward 
fluttering  of  hands  when  he  had  told  a 
man  that  a  dog  must  die. 

All  the  time  that  he  was  putting 
Tessie  into  the  merciful  sleep  from 
which  she  would  not  wake,  her  owner 
talked  about  her.  He  told  how  just  a 
few  weeks  before  she  had  taken  a  com- 
plimentary ribbon  in  the  Work  Horse 
Parade.     He  said : 

"When  I  drove  up  to  the  judges' 
stand  to  get  the  blue  ribbon  for  the  big 
gray,  the  lady  hands  me  out  another. 
'What's  this  for?'  says  I.  What  but 
the  bow-wow?'  says  the  lady.  'Faith,' 
says  I,  'ye  have  a  right  to  give  it  to  her, 
for  she  be's  sittin'  behind  the  big  gray 
this  twelve  years,  a-cursin'  every  team 
that  passes  us!  An',  by  the  same  token, 
I'm  thinkin'  she  could  drive  him  herself 
the  day,  if  she  rightly  put  her  mind  to 
it!'" 

The  doctor  kept  Mr.  Sullivan  talking 
because  he  knew  that  telling  a  friend 
takes  part  of  the  soreness  out  of  a  sor- 
row. 

"She  be'n  a  right  smart  little  beastie! 
When  Jimmie  was  a  baby,  Tessie  would 
be  as  soft  with  him  as  a  cat  wi'  one  kit- 
ten! One  day  Herself  heard  a  pitiful 
low  yelp  an'  Jimmie  he's  haulin'  at 
Tessie's  red  tongue  like  it  was  a  bell 
pull,  wi'  a  sharp  little  finger  poked  in 
each  eye  an'  the  sufferin'  creature  darse- 
n't  move  for  fear  o'  hurtin'  the  brat!" 

When  the  dog's  low  crying  had 
stopped  and  her  suffering  was  over  and 


her    life    was    done,    her    owner    said    in 
a  low  voice : 

"I  be  mindin'  the  night  I  fetched  the 
wee  pup  home  along  o'  me,  and  Her- 
self give  one  look  at  her  an'  says,  'Is  it 
another  baby  in  the  house  you're  want- 
in'?'  It  was  a  true  word  she  spoke  that 
day,  for  Tessie  be's  like  one  o'  the 
childcr.  Many's  the  time  Herself 
vv-ould  smack  her  for  to  learn  her  and 
she'd  crawl  under  the  table  and  look 
so  piteous  out  that  Herself  was  fair 
forced  to  speak  her  kind.  ...  A 
man  couldn't  'a'  named  the  price  as 
would  'a'  bought  her.  .  .  .  Nigh  to 
thirteen  years  .  .  .  and  she  be's 
like  one  o'  the  childer." 

The  other  day  I  was  talking  with 
the  only  financier  of  my  acquaintance 
about  Fido.  The  financier  is  a  large 
man  with  a  square  jaw,  thick  neck  and 
small  bald  spot,  always  rushing  from 
one  city  to  another  in  his  private  car 
in  company  with  other  square-jawed, 
thick-necked,  bald-spotted  colleagues. 
Fido  was  the  dog  that  brought  him  up 
when  he  was  a  boy;  brought  up  him 
and  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  kept 
pa  and  ma  under  discipline,  too.  Fido 
was  a  yeller  dog  with  a  cocked  ear,  a. 
sprightly  eye  and  no  tail  to  speak  of. 

"I  suppose,"  I  meditated  aloud, 
"that  none  of  all  of  the  pedigreed  dogs 
you've  owned  since  has  equalled  Fido 
in   your   estimation." 

The  financier  turned  heavily  toward 
me  and  answered  sternly: 

"Fido  was  a  most  unusual  dog." 

At  the  top  of  a  green  hillside,  sloping 
toward  the  west,  on  the  home  farm,  is 
Fido's  small  grave,  marked  with  a  white 
stone.  On  the  stone  are  chipped  words 
appropriate  to  many  a  yaller  dog  who 
with  patience  and  loyalty  has  brought  up 
a  family  of  boys  and  girls: 

Born  a  dog, 

Lived    a    gentleman, 

Died — beloved. 
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NAT"   PALMER  AND  THE  ANT- 
ARCTIC 

How  a  Sailor  Lad  Discovered  a  Continent 


ISTORY  presents  from 
time  to  time  some  curi- 
ous anomalies,  and  not 
least  among  these  is  the 
story  of  the  original  dis- 
covery of  the  great  con- 
tinent surrounding  the  South  Pole.  A 
grim,  inaccessible  coast,  guarded  from 
man's  approach  by  fields  of  impassable 
ice  floes  and  bergs,  it  resisted  all  efforts 
of  the  ablest  of  early  explorers  to  win 
its  shores — only  to  be  discovered  at  last 
by  a  boy  of  eighteen,  in  command  of  a 
little  40-ton  sloop!  Incredible?  Yes — 
in  the  sense  that  much  of  history  is  so. 
Facts,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  convention  of  prob- 
ability. 

Nathaniel  Palmer  was  the  lad's  name 
and  he  came  of  the  best  of  old  New 
England  seafaring  stock.  His  home  was 
the  quaint  town  of  Stonington,  Connecti- 
cut, at  the  eastern  end  of  Fisher's  Island 
Sound,  whence  in  the  early  years  of  the 
last  century  many  stout  ships  sailed  forth 
to  the  far  parts  of  the  earth.  After 
some  preliminary  training  at  sea,  young 
Palmer  sailed  in  1812  or  1814  as  second 
mate  of  a  barque  bound  for  the  sealing 
grounds  of  the  South  Atlantic.  After 
some  weeks  of  fruitless  exploration  and 
terrific  struggles  with  the  wintry  gales 
of  the  region  about  Cape  Horn,  they 
came  at  last  to  the  South  Shetland 
Islands ;  and  soon  had  filled  the  vessel's 
hold  with  a  fortune  in  furs. 

This  voyage  made  such  a  stir  in  all 
the  New  England  seaport  towns  on  their 
return  that  before  many  years  a  second 
expedition  was  fitted  out  and  Palmer, 
now  Captain  "Nat,"  was  given  com- 
mand of  a  little  down-east  sloop  called 
the  Hero,  which  was  sent  along  in  con- 
sort with  the  larger  vessels.  This  di- 
minutive craft  could  hardly  have  been 
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more  than  sixty  feet  in  length,  but  she 
weathered  successfully  the  rigors  of 
wind  and  sea  and  arrived  in  due  course 
at  her  destination. 

Palmer's  part  in  the  expedition,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  that  of  exploration  for 
still  newer  sealing  grounds;  so  he  left 
the  larger  vessel  at  her  gory  work  among 
the  islands  and  set  off  for  the  heart  of 
the  Antarctic.  At  this  time  nothing  was 
known  of  the  existence  of  any  land  of 
continental  extent  within  the  Antarctic 
Circle — nor  did  Captain  "Nat"  much 
care  whether  there  was  such  or  not. 
What  he  was  looking  for  was  seals !  So 
when  he  came  upon  a  long  stretch  of 
coastline  facing  to  the  north  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  sixtieth  meridian  west  of 
Greenwich,  he  examined  the  shore  for 
possible  rookeries;  and  finding  nothing 
but  ice  and  penguins,  sailed  away  again 
to  the  north'ard. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  little  Hero 
fell  in  with  two  tall  ships  of  the  Russian 
navy  under  Commander  Bellingshausen. 
When  young  Palmer  went  on  board  for 
lunch,  at  the  commander's  invitation, 
and  mentioned  casually  his  discovery  of 
land  to  the  south'ard,  he  must  have  been 
surprised,  indeed,  to  learn  that  that 
which  he  in  his  little  sloop  had  blundered 
upon  unsought  and  had  turned  away 
from  in  disgust,  these  mighty  ships  of 
the  Czar  of  all  the  Russians  had  for  two 
years  been  seeking  in  vain ! 

Commander  Billingshausen,  to  do  him 
justice,  gave  young  Palmer  full  credit 
for  his  discovery,  and  this — the  first  por- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  Continent  to  be 
seen  by  man — is  set  down  upon  the 
maps  to-day  as  Palmer  Land,  in  endur- 
ing tribute  to  the  daring  of  the  Yankee 
sailor  lad  who  first  caught  sight  of  it 
from  the  deck  of  a  little  sail  boat  in  the 
Year  of  Grace   1821. 


QUICK  THINKING  IN  TENNIS 


By  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE 


THIS  remarkable  paper  by  an  American  authority  is  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  psychology  of  tennis.  It  shows  that  "Head- 
work"  means  not  simply  the  skillful  playing  of  one's  own  game, 
but  foreseeing  the  opponent's  actions  as  well  by  thinking  what 
you  would  be  likely  to  do  in  his  position.  Indeed,  the  really 
brainy  player  may  be  said  to  be  playing  both  sides  of  the  net  at 
the  same  time. 


"  f~  T  has  been  repeated  more  than  once 
in  these  articles  that  the  tennis 
player  must  have  an  alert  mind  in 
order  to  reach  the  top.  The  point 
is  so  self-evident  that  like  many 
self-evident  things  it  is  frequently 
overlooked,  and  so  important  that  it  is 
worth  while  citing  cases  in  which  an  in- 
stant's quick  thought  has  changed  the 
outcome.  First  it  is  well  to  recall  how 
often  in  long  matches  a  surprisingly 
small  number  of  points  distinguishes  the 
score  of  the  winner  from  that  of  the 
loser;  every  point  won  by  what  may 
seem  superfluous  strategy  is  worth  win- 
ning. Second,  that  the  more  thoroughly 
he  understands  fundamentals  the  quick- 
er and  more  valuable  deductions  the 
player  can  make.  If  he  knows  his 
angles  he  can  win  positions  which  with- 
out this  knowledge  he  would  not  think 
of  attempting. 

The  final  point  in  a  local  champion- 
ship match  was  once  gained  by  the  fol- 
lowing simple  maneuver.  A  player,  hav- 
ing been  drawn  far  over  to  his  back- 
hand near  the  net,  volleyed  weakly  to 
his  opponent's  service  line,  leaving  prac- 
tically all  of  his  own  court  uncovered 
and  having  no  time  to  cover  it,  because 
by  his  weak  volley  he  had  brought  his 
opponent  so  far  in  that  his  own  position 
was  entirely  untenable.  Nine  players 
out  of  ten  would  have  simply  thrown  up 
their  hands  and  given  the  point  away. 
Not  so  the  player  in  question,  who  un- 
derstood that  each  point  counted.  He 
turned  sharply  and  made  a  furious  dash 


into  his  wide-open  forehand  court,  or 
rather — and  this  is  the  point — he  made 
the  motions  of  a  furious  spurt.  These 
motions  were  so  convincing  that  his  op- 
ponent, instead  of  holding  to  his  inten- 
tion to  play  through  the  wide-open  court, 
was  tempted  by  an  apparent  chance  to 
anticipate  the  movements  of  the  volleyer 
to  play  to  his  backhand. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  suggesting  just 
such  a  play  to  the  mind  of  his  opponent 
that  the  volleyer  had  made  a  lifelike 
dash  into  his  open  court.  Not  being  a 
genuine  spurt,  however,  he  was  able  to 
turn  back,  meet  his  opponent's  drive  and 
volley  it  for  an  ace.  If  he  met  the  ball 
at  all  he  was  almost  certain  to  volley  an 
ace  because  there  was  hardly  enough 
time  for  his  adversary  to  get  set  for  an- 
other shot,  let  alone  cover  any  court,  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  ball  was  driven 
and  the  time  it  was  returned.  In  other 
words  the  maneuver  of  the  "fake  open- 
ing" had  been  worked  successfully. 

But  why  go  into  it  in  such  detail,  you 
may  ask,  and  the  answer  is  because  it 
illustrates  so  well  the  difference  between 
good  tennis  thinking  and  bad  tennis 
thinking.  Consider  the  thoughts  of  the 
volleyer.  He  knew  that  after  his  orig- 
inal weak  volley  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  protect  his  court  properly  and 
that  the  only  way  he  could  save  himself 
was  to  make  his  opponent  play  the  way 
he  wished  him  to.  This  we  know  that 
he  succeeded  in  doing;  but  had  his  oppo- 
nent remembered  his  angles  and  position 
he  would  have   known   that  no  matter 
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how  fast  the  volleyer  dashed  into  his 
forehand  court  he  would  not  have  time 
to  cover  it;  therefore  instead  of  trying 
to  anticipate  and  play  back  of  the  vol- 
leyer he  should  have  gone  ahead  and  fol- 
lowed his  original  intention. 

A  slight  anecdote  perhaps — but  one 
which  contains  an  important  idea  for  the 
match  player,  for  if  a  man  can  so  affect 
another's  intention  that  he  can  com- 
pletely anticipate  a  dozen  points  in  a 
match  he  is  wasting  valuable  ability  not 
to  do  so.  In  the  case  cited  a  match  was 
won  by  making  a  naive  move  which  was 
not  exactly  as  naive  as  it  appeared. 

Still  the  move  would  have  been  use- 
less unless  well  disguised.  If  that  ap- 
parent spurt  into  the  forehand  court  had 
been  made  clumsily  the  real  thought  back 
of  it  would  have  been  perceived  by  the 
other  player  and  he  would  not  have  been 
fooled.  It  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
prove  that  tennis  is  a  game  for  the  fox, 
but  it  may  be  added  without  giving  this 
impression  that  every  point  won  by  a 
strategy  begets  another  point.  t  In  the 
case  cited  the  player  who  has  been  fooled 
says  to  himself:  "Well,  you  did  it  that 
time,  but  you  won't  do  it  again  in  a 
hurry,"  or  he  might  have  said  something 
like  that  had  it  not  been  the  last  point. 
Suppose  it  hadn't  been  and  that  the  next 
time  the  player  whom  I  have  called  the 
volleyer  made  a  weak  volley  (this  time 
not  quite  so  weak,  so  that  it  would  be 
possible  if  he  were  very  quick  to  cover 
his  forehand  court)  he  went  through  the 
same  motions  of  dashing  forward. 

Outguessing  Your  Opponent 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  driver, 
remembering  the  former  "fake  opening" 
maneuver,  would  refuse  to  be  tempted  to 
play  to  the  volleyer 's  backhand  and  the 
volleyer,  having  anticipated  this  fact, 
could  run  as  hard  as  he  could,  leaving 
his  backhand  court  entirely  uncovered 
and  meet  his  adversary's  drive  to  his 
forehand.  The  opportunity  to  make  this 
dash  without  thought  of  his  backhand 
court  was  given  him  by  his  first  success- 
ful strategy.  But  the  snowball  is  not 
yet  finished;  it  will  roll  up  a  few  more 
points.  For  the  driver,  finding  that  he 
has  been   twice  anticipated,   once   delib- 


erately and  once  by  good  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect,  will  begin  to  feel  less 
confident,  and  while  he  is  regaining  his 
confidence  he  may  lose  two  or  three  more 
points. 

So  he  has  a  total  of  five  points  where 
by  throwing  up  the  hands  too  soon  he 
would  have  been  scored  against.  My 
conclusion  may  seem  exaggerated,  but  I 
have  seen  exactly  these  results,  both  in 
my  own  favor  and  against  me — not  in 
one  or  two  matches,  but  almost  as  a 
general  rule.  The  "fake  opening"  is 
constantly  attempted  by  players  and 
fails  more  often  than  it  succeeds — but 
when  it  does  succeed,  especially  at  a  cru- 
cial point,  it  generally  upsets  the  man 
against  whom  it  has  succeeded. 

Every  good  player  will  anticipate  from 
time  to  time  even  another  good  player, 
and  it  is  always  such  a  pleasure  to  do  this 
that  a  strong  temptation  arises  to  show 
your  opponent  how  bright  you  are — 
which  is  equivalent  to  putting  him  on 
his  guard  in  time  to  defeat  your  quick- 
wittedness.  The  mistake  of  indicating 
to  an  opponent  too  quickly  the  discover- 
ies you  have  made  about  his  game,  was 
well  illustrated  in  two  matches  which  I 
once  saw  on  two  successive  days  of  a 
tournament.  After  advancing  a  round 
by  a  victory  over  one  man  a  certain 
player  was  defeated  by  a  man  not  as 
good  as  the  first  one  whom  he  had  beaten. 
And  this  is  how  it  happened. 

The  player  involved  in  both  matches 
possessed  an  extremely  effective  back- 
hand drive  which  he  almost  invariably 
sent  cross  court  to  the  opposite  player's 
backhand.  Four  times  he  played  this 
shot  so  swiftly  that  his  adversary  could 
not  handle  it;  but  his  adversary  had 
drawn  certain  conclusions.  He  had  no- 
ticed the  invariableness  of  the  direction 
of  the  shot  he  found  so  difficult  to  meet. 
And  though  the  play  had  gone  against 
him,  he  smiled  confidently  at  what  he 
had  discovered,  and  played  the  first  shot 
he  could  deliberately  to  that  powerful 
backhand.  Thereupon  he  ran  to  the  net, 
following  his  shot  without  a  moment's 
delay  and  taking  up  a  position  slightly 
to  the  left  of  the  center  of  his  court. 
The  backhand  drive  came  whizzing  at 
him  exactly  where  he  had  placed  himself 
in  readiness  for  it  and  he  calmly  cut  it 
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off  with  a  sharp  volley  for  an  ace.  His 
confident  smile  increased. 

The  very  next  play  he  executed  the 
same  maneuver  successfully.  He  won 
half  a  dozen  points  by  it  and  then  it 
dawned  on  the  owner  of  the  powerful 
backhand  drive  that  defense  had  been 
built  up  against  his  standard  shot  and  he 
proceeded  to  vary  his  play,  only  using  the 
drive  occasionally  and  intermingling  it 
with  defensive  lobs  and  floaters  down  the 
side  line.  All  this  happened  in  the  first 
few  games  before  the  match  had  reached 
an  exciting  point.  The  match  ended  with 
a  victory  for  the  man  with  the  backhand 
drive  and  simply  because  he  had  been 
shown  the  folly  of  an  invariable  shot  be- 
fore it  was  too  late. 

See  what  happened  in  the  second 
match.  The  lesson  of  the  day  before  had 
not  lessened  the  desire  to  play  that  back- 
hand drive,  and  the  second  opponent  like 
the  first  was  quick  to  observe  the  same- 
ness of  its  direction,  but  instead  of  prac- 
tically announcing  his  observation  he 
carefully  concealed  it  and  built  up  the 
impression  that  he  was  afraid  of  that  fast 
backhander  by  playing  to  his  adversary's 
forehand.  But  about  once  in  two  games  he 
somehow  did  play  to  the  much  feared 
backhand  and  each  time  he  too  reached 
the  net  and  met  the  drive  squarely.  An- 
ticipated so  infrequently  the  anticipation 
was  not  so  apparent  and,  instead  of  win- 
ning six  points  by  the  little  scheme  as 
the  victim  of  the  day  before  had,  he  won 
twelve  points  and  every  one  of  them  was 
an  important  point.  For  he  never  took 
advantage  of  his  anticipation  unless  he 
was  forced  to  and  then  he  used  it  for  a 
decisive  point. 

The  result  of  the  match  proved  that 
just  because  you  see  that  a  man  is  doing 
a  certain  thing  regularly  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  warn  him  immediately  what  your 
observation  has  been  by  taking  instant 
advantage  of  it.  If  the  match  is  going 
along  pretty  well  in  your  favor  save  up 
your  anticipations  for  the  time  when  you 
need  them.  For  by  scattering  them 
through  the  match  the  chances  are  that 
you  will  have  more  opportunities  to  win 
points. 

The  chance  to  anticipate  is  won  by  a 
good  eye  and  a  quick  mind,  but  it  can 
easily  be  cancelled  by  a  change  in  cus- 


tomary movements.  One  of  the  best  play- 
ers we  have  ever  had  nearly  always  fails 
in  his  efforts  to  create  "fake  openings" 
because  although  his  mind  works  quickly, 
he  overacts.  When  he  tries  to  draw  the 
ball  in  one  direction  by  moving  in  the 
other  he  lunges  forward  with  quite  a  dif- 
ferent movement  from  that  which  he 
uses  when  he  is  genuinely  going  forward 
to  protect  an  opening.  Half  the  art  of 
anticipating  is  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
you  have  anticipated. 

The   Psychology    of  Action 

Every  movement  that  a  man  makes 
ought  to  be  observed  and  reasoned  from. 
In  doubles,  for  instance,  how  often  a  man 
will  see  that  an  alley  is  not  well  guarded 
and  then  communicate  his  discovery  to 
the  other  team  by  a  great  show  of  look- 
ing away  from  the  alley  as  if  that  would 
be  the  last  place  in  the  world  to  which 
he  would  play,  or  by  changing  his  posi- 
tion as  if  to  be  fully  prepared  to  play  a 
cross-court  shot  and  standing  with  such 
an  apparent  intention  to  drive  cross  court 
that  immediately  his  opponent  at  the  net 
knows  that  the  ball  is  coming  down  his 
alley. 

He  knows  this  by  his  observation  of  the 
slight  changes  in  the  other  man's  move- 
ments. He  has  in  a  sense  re-anticipated. 
One  of  the  prettiest  cases  of  what  might 
be  called  re-anticipation,  resulted  during 
a  crucial  game  of  a  double  match  in  an 
unusual  play  which  worked  out  as  fol- 
lows :  Serving  to  Le  Roy,  whose  forehand 
stroke  on  that  particular  day  was  espe- 
cially vicious,  Hackett,  the  server,  found 
that  one  way  to  protect  his  service  from 
being  killed  for  an  ace  and  to  be  able  to 
volley  offensively,  was  to  take  the  net  at 
top  speed  and  risk  leaving  himself  de- 
fenseless against  a  lob.  For  he  went  in 
so  fast  and  got  so  close  to  the  net  that  he 
never  could  have  stopped  himself  in  time 
to  go  back  and  get  under  a  high  ball.  By 
taking  this  risk  he  managed  to  cut  off 
Le  Roy's  deadly  drive  two  or  three  times 
in  succession. 

Just  then  his  partner  saw  the  other 
team  exchange  a  remark  and,  as  he  was 
going  into  position,  he  whispered  to 
Hackett  to  rush  in  at  full  speed  again. 
Hackett   did   and   Le   Roy  seeing  that 
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Hackett  could  cut  off  a  drive  and  also 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  Hackett  to 
recover  his  balance  and  cover  a  lob, 
played  a  safe,  easy  lob  over  Hackett's 
head.  But  Hackett's  partner  having  an- 
ticipated this  play  the  instant  he  saw  the 
other  team  speak  to  each  other,  left  his 
own  court  entirely  unprotected  to  run  in 
behind  his  team  mate  and  was  on  hand 
perfectly  ready  to  kill  the  easy  lob  for  an 
ace.  Le  Roy  had  anticipated  Hackett's 
rush  to  the  net,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Hackett's  team  mate  had  anticipated  this 
anticipation.     He  had  re-anticipated. 

I  have  made  the  claim  that  knowledge 
of  fundamentals  suggests  quick  thoughts 
to  a  player  which  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  and  I  have  implied  that  this  is  per- 
haps especially  so  in  respect  to  angles. 
More  than  once  in  a  match  the  volleyer 
will  find  that  he  has  not  played  deeply 
enough  and  consequently  has  little  time 
to  protect  himself  from  being  passed. 
Under  such  circumsances  he  will  feel 
that  it  may  be  wiser  to  jump  to  the  side 
instead  of  to  the  front.  But  if  he  re- 
members that  with  his  adversary  well  in 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  a  wide 
space  of  territory  he  will  be  wise  enough 
to  jump  in  and  try  to  cut  the  ball  off  be- 
fore it  has  gone  too  far  to  the  side. 
Watching  the  racket  of  his  opponent  as  a 
cat  would  a  mouse  and  springing  forward 
the  instant  that  the  other  man  indicates 
by  the  slightest  move  to  which  side  of 
the  court  he  is  going  to  drive,  a  quick 
thinker  may  be  able  by  his  forward  jump 
to  meet  the  ball  and,  of  course,  he  will 
gain  the  advantage  of  leaving  little  time 
for  the  driver  to  recover. 

Such  a  shot  has  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing and  is,  in  a  sense,  lucky,  for  the  vol- 
leyer has  jumped  in  with  his  racket  up 
trusting  that  he  may  meet  the  ball,  not 
knowing  at  all  whether  he  will  have  time 
to  reach  it.  But  it  is  his  knowledge  of 
angles  that  has  made  him  think  of  mov- 
ing in  the  way  most  possible  to  save  him- 
self, and  if  he  does  meet  the  ball  when 
he  himself  is  on  top  of  the  net  and  the 
other  man  is  well  in  he  wins  an  ace 
nearly  every  time.  Here  again  it  is  not 
only  the  point  won  but  the  effect  on  the 
other  player  that  counts.  For  when  a 
man  has  his  opponent  practically  passed 
and  finds  instead  that  an  ace  has  been 


counted  against  him  it  shakes  his  con- 
fidence. 

It  is  again  the  mental  effect  of  one 
player's  mind  working  more  quickly  than 
the  other's.  And  this  effect  cannot  be 
dwelt  on  too  insistently.  One  or  two 
lucky  shots — the  luck  of  the  quick  think- 
er who  has  at  least  made  the  right  move 
to  justify  his  luck — one  or  two  almost 
insignificant  little  strategies  successfully 
executed,  and  from  six  to  a  dozen  points 
follow  in  their  wake — certainly  enough 
of  a  margin  to  insure  a  victory. 

To  See   Through  an   Opponent's  Strat- 
egy Is  to   Gain  the  Ascendancy 

Conversely,  nothing  upsets  a  man  more 
than  to  upset  his  strategy.  He  tries  the 
"fake  opening"  and  you  drive  down  his 
forehand  while  he  impotently  dashes  back 
to  his  backhand  looking  extremely  fool- 
ish. Or  he  springs  forward  to  the  left 
thinking  he  has  anticipated  your  direction 
only  to  find  that  you  have  beautifully 
concealed  your  direction  or  intentionally 
misled  him  and  have  played  to  the  right. 
Then  it  is  your  turn  to  gain  the  advan- 
tages, for  he  will  slow  up,  thinking  he 
has  been  too  quick  for  his  own  good,  and 
refrain  from  acting  quickly  enough  even 
when  he  does  anticipate  correctly. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  a  man  an- 
ticipates wrongly  he  is  not  being  quick; 
he  is  merely  being  thoughtless.  For  ex- 
cepting in  a  case  of  last  resort,  a  player 
should  never  be  caught  moving  one  way 
when  the  ball  is  passing  him  the  other. 
The  primary  rule  of  anticipating — 
watching  the  other  man's  racket — is  ca- 
pable of  being  followed  with  different  de- 
grees of  keenness.  There  is  the  man  who 
knows  the  rule  and  follows  it  fairly  well 
and  the  other  man  who  watches  at  the 
rate  of  100  per  cent,  the  man  for  in- 
stance, who  knows  when  McLoughlin  is 
going  to  serve  swiftly  and  when  his  serv- 
ice is  going  to  break.  This  man  is  not 
fooled  by  the  concealed  racket.  He  does 
not  decide  because  he  sees  a  racket  mov- 
ing toward  the  ball  with  the  face  ready  to 
cut  the  ball  extremely  that  the  ball  will 
not  be  hit  squarely.  He  sees  exactly  how 
the  racket  meets  the  ball  and  co-ordinates 
with  this  fact  every  movement  made  by 
the  server  or  driver  as  the  case  may  be. 
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And  at  no  time  must  this  keen  observ- 
ation be  followed  by  equally  keen  de- 
ductions so  much  as  when  a  player  is  in 
the  position  of  volleyer.  For  then  time 
is  limited.  If  the  volleyer  is  fooled  by 
the  concealed  racket  he  may  not,  and 
probably  will  not,  have  time  to  redeem 
his  error.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
seeing  where  the  ball  is  going  that  the 
volleyer  has  to  decide  instantaneously, 
but  he  must  see  what  kind  of  a  blow 
the  ball  has  received.  For  if  the  ball  has 
been  cut  he  will  have  to  volley  differently 
than  if  it  has  been  topped.  I've  known 
first-rate  players  to  volley  into  the  net 
simply  because  they  did  not  watch  the 
other  man's  racket  and  see  what  kind  of 
a  twist  he  gave  the  ball. 

A  quick  volley  is  not  a  stroke  that  will 
overcome  the  twist  of  the  ball  and  give 
its  own  impulsion  as  a  drive  will.  Often 
the  volley  can  merely  be  a  meeting  of  the 
ball  with  a  wrist  movement  to  give  it 
snap.  A  topped  drive  when  met  by  the 
volleyer  will  catch  the  strings  of  his 
racket  and  bound  with  a  slight  upward 
motion.  The  racket  held  in  the  same 
way  to  meet  a  cut  will  result  in  a  net — 
that  is,  if  one  is  volleying  very  close  to 
the  net.  The  difference  then  between 
accurate  watching  and  fair  watching  is 
the  difference  between  a  miss  and  a  win. 

I  think  I  have  explained  fully  the  of- 
fensive lob — the  lob  played  over  a  man's 
head  so  low  that  he  can't  possibly  go 
back  to  recover  it.  This  is  a  shot  that 
the  volleyer  has  to  anticipate  or  lose.  If 
he  anticipates  it  he  can  nearly  always  kill 
it.  It  must  therefore  be  played  subtly 
with  the  movement  well  concealed.  Con- 
cealing the  play  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  concealing  the  fact  that  you 
have  discovered  what  the  other  man's 
play  is  going  to  be  are  equally  important. 
Both  require  quick  thinking. 

"Put  the  ball  where  the  other  fellow 
ain't,"  has  been  so  often  repeated  laugh- 
ingly that  some  players  have  decided  that 
a  better  rule  is  to  put  the  ball  where  the 
other  fellow  is,  or  rather  where  he  was. 
They  play  for  the  narrower  rather  than 
the  wider  opening,  the  idea  being  that  a 
man  will  generally  move  toward  his 
more  unprotected  court  and  that  by  play- 
ing into  his  protected  court  you  will 
catch  him  by  surprise.    There  is  nothing 


illogical  in  this  thinking.  It  is  only  illog- 
ical to  repeat  the  play  too  often — to  re- 
peat it  until  the  other  man  expects  it  and 
is  ready  for  it. 

One  very  good  player  who  wins  many 
matches  by  following  this  plan  of  attack 
consistently  occasionally  meets  an  adver- 
sary who  has  analyzed  the  plan  so  fully 
that  he  can  force  it  to  react  on  the  player 
guided  by  it.  For  a  slight  movement  into 
the  unprotected  court  will  nearly  always 
draw  the  ball  into  the  protected  court  so 
that,  instead  of  having  to  defend  a  large 
area  of  the  court,  you  only  have  a  small 
area  to  defend.  Playing  discreetly  against 
the  player  in  question  so  that  he  does 
not  see  too  clearly  that  you  know  he  is 
nearly  always  going  to  put  the  ball  in  the 
narrower  opening  results  in  giving  you 
half  a  court's  advantage  over  him.  For 
while  you  have  to  defend  only  about  half 
of  your  court  you  still  have  the  whole 
of  his  in  which  to  maneuver.  Founded 
on  the  idea  of  anticipation,  a  plan  of 
attack  played  so  consistently  that  it  ad- 
vertises its  strategies  practically  elimi- 
nates anticipation. 

Save  Up  for  Emergencies 

On  one  occasion  I  heard  a  player  re- 
mark to  his  partner:  "Any  time  we  need 
a  point  I  have  it  for  you."  The  partner 
understood  this  cryptic  remark  perfectly. 
He  was  so  experienced  and  quick  that  he 
translated  it  into:  "One  of  our  oppon- 
ents always  plays  a  certain  kind  of  ball 
in  a  certain  way  and  if  we  need  a  point 
I  will  send  him  the  kind  of  ball  which 
will  draw  the  shot  expected.  But  let's 
not  give  away  our  information  unless  we 
need  to."  The  time  came  when  the  point 
was  needed;  it  was  played  for;  the  ex- 
pected shot  came  back  and,  being  ex- 
pected, was  killed  for  the  point.  It 
annoyed  the  player  who  had  had  his 
favorite  shot  killed  very  much.  For  that 
was  the  one  shot  he  thought  least  likely 
to  be  returned  for  an  ace.  And  while 
his  irritation  lasted  another  point  was 
taken. 

That  brings  us  again  to  the  question  of 
the  mental  effect  of  a  luck  shot  or  a  com- 
plete anticipation  when  you  are  the  vic- 
tim. Perfectly  naturally  it  affects  one, 
but  should  it?    There  is  no  excuse  for  a 
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man  to  give  away  points  simply  because, 
his  temper  is  ruffled.  It  becomes  one  of 
the  duties  of  every  player  to  train  himself 
so  that  nothing  which  his  opponent  does 
will  disturb  him.  Some  good  players 
have  at  times  allowed  their  game  to  be 
quite  broken  up  by  the  mental  reaction  of 
their  adversary's  game. 

Hackett,  a  player  known  for  his  good 
judgment,  understands  this  point  so 
thoroughly  that  on  several  occasions 
when  the  player  against  him  started  off  at 
a  whirlwind  pace  he  decided  that  some- 
thing unusual  had  to  be  done  to  stand 
off  defeat.  Early  in  the  match,  therefore, 
he  would  ease  up  his  own  game  until  he 
appeared  practically  to  be  giving  it  away. 
The  awaited  development  took  place. 
His  opponent  would  become  so  affected 
by  the  ease  with  which  he  was  defeating 
Hackett  that  he  would  let  down  his  game 
until  it  did  not  approach  its  usual  stand- 
ard. At  that  psychological  point  it 
would  come  upon  him  with  surprise  that 
Hackett  had  suddenly  stiffened  his  game 
and  was  playing  much  more  powerfully 
than  he  had  played  during  the  more  re- 
cent part  of  the  match.  The  opponent,  a 
little  nervous  at  the  change,  would  then 
try  to  rouse  himself  from  the  slump  he 
had  taken.  More  often  than  not  wild- 
ness  ensued.  Before  this  stage  had  passed 
and  recovery  was  complete  the  match 
would  be  won  by  Hackett. 

If  you  say  that  this  is  carrying  strategy 
beyond  its  legitimate  bounds  the  answer 
is  that  no  player  is  justified  in  allowing 


this  kind  of  strategy  to  be  carried  out 
against  him.  For  if  the  player  keeps  his 
head  during  such  a  maneuver  it 
amounts  merely  to  his  having  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  points  given  to  him,  and 
if  the  gift  results  in  his  becoming  over- 
confident and  careless  the  blame  belongs 
to  him  and  not  to  the  man  who  has  been 
clever  enough  to  outgeneral  him. 

Everyone  knows  that  typical  player  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  club  who  is 
always  called  a  "dub"  although  his  club- 
ranking  is  high.  He  is  called  a  "dub" 
because  his  shots  are  always  soft  and 
safe,  and  he  never  plays  out  and  he  is 
called  a  "dub"  by  the  very  man  he  beats 
regularly.  They  swear  about  him,  but 
they  do  not  beat  him  because  they  allow 
his  pattering  game  so  to  affect  their  own 
game  that  they  cannot  play  even  well 
enough  to  defeat  him.  This  ought  never 
to  happen  but  it  does  constantly. 

But  we  are  straying  a  little  too  far 
afield,  and  should  return  to  make  a  few 
final  statements  about  quick  thinking. 
The  only  way  to  keep  yourself  from  be- 
ing constantly  anticipated  is  to  keep  the 
other  man  constantly  surprised.  When 
both  players  are  well  back  the  game  be- 
comes academic,  good  stroke  against 
good  stroke,  because  the  ball  generally 
travels  between  shots  for  a  long  enough 
time  to  enable  each  player  to  reach  it. 
It  is  in  the  short-court  game  and  in  vol- 
leying that  the  quick  thinker  wins  his 
advantage  over  the  man  with  a  slower 
and  less  alert  mind. 


The  May  OUTING   will   contain    an    article   by 
Raymond  D.  Little  on  DOUBLES  IN  TENNIS. 


THE  BREAKING  IN  OF  JERNEGAN 


By  HERBERT  L.  STONE 


rHO'LL    it    be,    Mr. 

Colvin  ?  They're  a 
pretty  scum  lot  for- 
'ard,  an'  there  ain't 
one  of  'em  as'll  be 
much  use  to  us  aft." 

Thus  spoke  the  captain  of  the  ship 
Ringleader  as  he  and  his  first  mate  stood 
in  earnest  conversation  on  the  break  of 
the  quarter  deck  as  the  ship  rolled  home 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  before  a  favor- 
ing monsoon,  the  trucks  of  her  topgal- 
lant masts  sweeping  wide  arcs  against 
the  blue  overhead  in  the  lift  of  the  quar- 
tering seas.  Some  five  miles  back  they 
had  dropped  overboard  the  body  of  their 
late  second  mate,  who  had  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  fever  he  had  picked  up 
on  the  China  coast  and  which  developed 
a  week  after  the  ship  had  sailed  for 
home  when  they  were  beyond  all  medi- 
cal help. 

The  red  bearded  mate  let  his  gaze 
travel  critically  over  the  motley  gang 
forward  busily  engaged  with  "sugi  mugi" 
and  scrubbing  brushes  on  the  white  paint 
of  the  inside  of  the  bulwarks. 

"You're  right!  They're  a  scum  lot," 
he  answered  slowly.  "The  worst  bunch 
o'  packet  rats  I've  had  my  fists  into 
since  we  had  that  trouble  in  the  old 
Southern  Cross  that  landed  us  all  in 
court.  They're  the  rag-tag  an'  bob-tail 
of  the  Hong  Kong  docks,  picked  up 
when  crews  was  scarce,  an'  the  worst 
one  of  the  hull  mess  is  that  feller  Jer- 
negan.  It's  him  that's  makin'  most  of 
the  trouble,  tho'  the  others  ain't  none 
too  backward  when  it  comes  to  mixin'  it 
up.  What's  the  matter  with  gettin' 
him  aft?  He'd  be  safer  here  than  for- 
'ard  an'  he  ought  to  be  able  to  handle 
his  kind,  all  right.  He  sure  knows  all 
their  tricks,  an'  in  spite  of  it  all  he's  a 
fairish  sailorman." 

So  Jernegan  was  sent  for,  and  he 
dropped  his  pail  and  brush  and  came  aft, 
wondering  why  he  was  wanted  on  the 


quarter  deck  and  conscious  that  the  crew 
were  watching  him  from  the  corners  of 
their  eyes. 

As  he  walked  slowly  forward  again 
a  few  minutes  later,  dazed  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  change  in  his  fortunes,  he 
was  concerned  chiefly  as  to  how  the 
forecastle  would  take  it.  He  found  out 
quickly  enough  after  the  announcement 
of  the  change  had  been  made  from  aft 
and  his  watch,  at  eight  bells,  piled  into 
the  forecastle,  where  he  was  throwing 
his  meager  outfit,  recently  purchased 
from  the  slop-chest,  into  his  worn  kit 
bag. 

Their  resentfulness  at  the  choice  of 
their  ringleader,  the  man  who,  more  than 
all  others,  was  responsible  for  their 
trouble  with  the  officers,  was  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  he  was  ignored  by  the 
rest  of  the  men.  No  one  spoke  to  him  or 
commented  on  the  change.  They  were 
leaving  to  him  any  remarks  that  he 
might  choose  to  make,  and  Jernegan  fid- 
geted uneasily  at  the  implied  enmity. 

"What  else  could  I  do,"  he  flung  at 
last,  as  if  by  way  of  vindication.  "They 
got  to  have  someone  help  'em  sail  the 
packet  an'  they  offered  me  the  berth — 
why,  God  only  knows — you  know  what 
I'd  'ave  got  if  I  turned  it  down." 

"Well,  you  want  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut  an'  not  know  too  blamed  much 
when  you  get  aft  or  you'll  find  out  a 
few  tricks  you've  never  learnt  in  spite 
of  all  your  sea-goin',  Mister  Jerne- 
gan," said  a  hard  faced,  big  framed 
Irishman. 

"Aw,  cut  it,"  answered  Jernegan, 
looking  pained.  "What's  the  good  of 
talkin'  like  that?  I  ain't  got  any  more 
love  for  the  bunch  aft  'n  you  have. 
You  know  that.  I  ken  forget  all  I've 
heard  in  here ;  besides,  I've  sailed  for'ard 
long  enough  to  know  how  men  ought  to 
be  treated.     You'll  find  me  all  right." 

"Sure  you  vill  treead  us  ride,"  spoke 
up    Jacobson,    a   North    German,    men- 
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acingly,  "else  you  vill  catch  vot  ve  vas 
gettin'  ready  to  hand  oud  to  de  mates. 
Dot  liddle  second  made  didn't  lose  so 
much  by  croakin'.  It  vill  not  be  goot 
for  you  to  forgets  dot." 

Jernegan  forced  a  laugh.  "Don't  let 
that  trouble  you.  We'll  get  on  all  right 
an'  3rou'll  find  me  a  good  fellow."  And 
to  emphasize  the  words  he  started  round 
the  forecastle  to  shake  hands  with  each 
one  before  going  aft  with  his  bag. 

"So  'elp  me  if  it  ain't  fer  all  the 
world  as  if  he'd  come  into  a  fortune  an' 
was  goin'  to  sail  fer  home  in  a  passen- 
ger steamer,"  piped  up  a  shrill  voice, 
and,  in  the  laugh  that  followed,  Jerne- 
gan, discomfited,  beat  a  hasty  exit  from 
the  place  where  he  had  so  lately  been 
the  moving  spirit  and  the  moulder  of 
seething   discontent. 

In  spite  of  the  future  not  seeming 
quite  as  desirable  as  it  had  when  the 
captain  had  offered  him  the  berth,  Jer- 
negan whistled  cheerily  as  he  stowed  his 
belongings  away  in  his  little  room  aft 
and  overhauled  the  late  second  mate's 
outfit  surreptitiously  to  appropriate  what- 
ever might  help  out  his  own  scanty  bag. 
For  was  not  this  the  first  upward  step 
which  he  had  coveted  so  keenly  as  a 
youngster  when  he  had  first  gone  to  sea 
— the  step  that  was  to  lead  eventually 
to  his  getting  a  ship?  As  the  years  had 
gone  by  and  he  found  himself,  thanks 
to  his  propensity  for  trouble  making,  still 
in  the  forecastle,  that  first  step  had 
seemed  farther  and  farther  away,  until 
he  had  become  a  veritable  sea  tramp 
with  no  thought  above  an  easy  ship, 
good  grub  and  a  fat  wad  to  blow  when 
he  was  paid  off.  And  now  at  last  he 
was  to  be  an  officer  with  a  big  crew  un- 
der him  and  a  room  to  himself  aft. 

It  was  to  be  all  plain  sailing  now, 
thought  Jernegan — a  gentleman's  way  of 
going  to  sea.  If  the  men  should  make 
trouble — psha!  anyone  could  handle 
them  with  the  proper  authority.  Give 
him  the  backing  of  the  law  and  he  would 
tackle  the  worst  crew  that  the  shipping 
master's  runners  ever  rounded  up.  He 
was  a  fool  to  question  it. 

When  Jernegan  came  on  deck  for  the 
forenoon  watch  the  next  morning  and 
walked  aft  to  get  the  course,  he  found 
his  old  bunk-mate  at  the  wheel. 


"Good  morn'n,  Charley.  Fine  day!'' 
he  remarked  pleasantly. 

The  man  did  not  answer  but  stretched 
himself,  and,  leaving  the  wheel  for  a 
moment,  walked  leisurely  to  the  rail, 
spat  a  quid  of  tobacco  overboard  and 
sauntered  back  again  without  so  much 
as  noticing  the  second  mate.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  flagrant  breach  of  etiquette, 
even  to  the  chewing  of  tobacco  while  at 
the  wheel.  Jernegan  colored  under  his 
tan  at  the  implied  insult,  hesitated  a 
moment,  then  turned  and  walked  away 
without  administering  a  rebuke.  He 
had  lost  the  first  trick,  and  he  realized 
it  a  moment  after,  when  it  was  too  late 
to  go  back.  It  was  a  poor  beginning. 
Jernegan  knew  it. 

"This  won't  do,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self. "Can't  they  see  I  want  to  be  de- 
cent with  them?" 

Under  instructions  from  the  mate,  he 
set  the  men  to  work  for  the  day  paint- 
ing the  forward  house ;  and,  instead  of 
handling  a  paint  pot  and  brush  under 
the  nagging  criticism  of  a  mate,  he  su- 
pervised his  late  comrades,  watching  crit- 
ically to  see  that  the  paint  was  brushed 
in  evenlv  and  that  no  "holidays"  were 
left. 

That  the  men  did  not  take  kindly  to 
the  change  was  apparent.  Never  was 
the  job  done  worse  or  the  "sojering" 
more  flagrant.  Jernegan  knew  from 
long  experience  how  the  latter  could  be 
done  without  bringing  summary  punish- 
ment, and  he  tried  to  remember  how  he 
had  seen  other  mates  meet  this  situation. 

That  first  watch  was  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  him.  The  climax  came  just  be- 
fore noon  when  he  had  called  Jacobson's 
attention  to  some  streaky  work  he  had 
done  and  told  him  to  go  over  it  again. 

"Aw,  go  hang  yourself,"  the  big  Ger- 
man had  answered  unconcernedly. 

Retribution  should  have  fallen  swift 
and  hard.  Jernegan  knew  it,  but  his 
old  relationship*  was  potent  enough  to 
make  him  hesitate,  if  only  for  an  instant. 
But  that  instant  was  just  long  enough 
to  give  Jacobson,  watching  catlike  from 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  time  to  drop  his 
brush  and  get  on  the  defensive.  So  when 
Jernegan's  rush  came  the  phlegmatic 
German  was  ready  for  it,  and  ducking 
quickly,   he  let  the  blow  pass  harmless 
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over  his  head.  The  next  instant  Jacob 
son  had  grabbed  the  new  mate  around 
the  knees,  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and 
pitched  him  over  his  head  onto  the  deck, 
where  he  landed  on  the  pot  of  white 
paint.     The  men  laughed. 

In  an  instant  Jernegan  was  on  his 
feet,  now  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  of 
the  situation  and  with  his  blood  up.  It 
was  now  or  never  and  he  knew  it.  With 
a  spring  he  clinched  with  his  adversary, 
forced  him  backwards  against  the  rail 
and  then,  locked  together  in  the  struggle 
for  supremacy,  the  two  fought  their  way 
aft  towards  the  waist,  the  crew,  dropping 
their  brushes  and  intent  on  the  outcome, 
following  in  their  wake.  From  the 
quarter  deck  the  captain  looked  on  with 
an  amused  smile  on  his  face  and  even 
called  down  to  the  mate  to  come  up  and 
see  the  fun.  It  was  Jernegan's  breaking 
in.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to  inter- 
fere except  to  keep  off  the  rest  of  the 
crew. 

Jernegan  was  shorter  than  the  Ger- 
man, though  powerfully  built  in  the 
shoulders  and  arms,  and  as  long  as  he 
could  keep  his  footing  it  was  an  even 
break  between  them.  For  some  minutes 
the  rough  and  tumble  over  the  deck  last- 
ed, until  Jacobson,  forced  slowly  back- 
wards, tripped  over  the  main  hatch  coam- 
ing and  landed  on  his  back  with  Jerne- 
gan on  top  of  him.  Quick  to  seize  his 
advantage  the  mate  got  a  grip  on  his 
adversary's  throat  and  choked  the  wind 
out  of  him  until  the  German's  hold  re- 
laxed and  Jernegan  jerked  himself  free 
with  a  parting  jab  in  the  other's  face. 

The  new  mate  did  not  have  much  to 
boast  of  as  a  result  of  that  first  encounter 
and  the  men,  though  more  satisfied  that 
he  would  fight,  were  not  greatly  im- 
pressed with  his  ability. 

"Why  didn't  you  kick  his  slats  through 
his  bellows  when  you  had  him  down?" 
Mr.  Colvin  asked  him  sharply  when  he 
had  climbed  to  the  quarter  deck  after 
letting  the  German  slink  forward  un- 
molested. "You  ought  to  have  followqd 
up  your  advantage  and  showed  the  gang 
where  they  get  off.  You  can't  be  too 
soft  on  'em — you've  been  for'ard  long 
enough  to  know  that." 

As  Jernegan  thought  the  situation 
over  in  his  watch  below  the  less  he  liked 


it.  With  the  abuses  he  had  felt  himself 
so  keenly  and  resentfully  only  a  few 
days  before  still  rankling,  he  could  not 
now  turn  against  his  old  mates.  But 
they  would  not  accept  his  authority  with- 
out making  trouble  and  he  could  see  no 
middle  course  that  he  could  follow. 

"They're  crazy,  plumb  crazy,"  he 
kept  saying  over  and  over  to  himself. 
"Can't  they  see  I  want  to  treat  'em 
right,  only  they  won't  let  me?  A  sec- 
ond mate's  got  to  have  some  authority." 

In  the  forecastle  the  crew  were  equally 
resentful. 

"What  the  hell  does  he  think  he's 
tryin'  to  do?"  they  asked.  "Puttin'  on 
lugs  the  first  thing  an'  follerin'  us 
around  as  if  we  didn't  know  our  work. 
If  he  gives  us  any  more  of  his  lip  we'll 
fix  him." 

Jacobson,  by  the  water  breaker,  bath- 
ing a  black  eye  and  a  swollen  lip,  nursed 
his  grievance  sullenly,  yet  getting  some 
satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
given  the  new  mate  about  all  he  wanted. 
It  was  to  be  war  between  them  from 
now  on,  he  knew,  though  subconsciously 
he  was  aware  that  he  had  more  respect 
for  his  old  shipmate  than  he  had  ever 
felt  before. 

The  captain  stood  Jernegan's  watch 
with  him  that  night  and  as  the  following 
days  passed  with  less  friction  the  new 
mate's  confidence  began  to  return.  He 
soon  picked  up  the  loose  ends  of  a  deep 
water  officer's  duties  and  had  them 
spliced  together,  for  he  was  no  mean 
sailor;  but  he  seemed  to  have  got  "in 
wrong"  with  the  men  at  the  beginning, 
and,  try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  swing 
them  back  onto  his  side.  Their  distrust 
and  their  consequent  endeavor  to  "get 
his  goat"  soon  brought  about  open  hos- 
tility; and  having  been  brought  up  in  a 
hard  school  it  was  natural  that  Jernegan, 
when  finally  given  authority,  should  find 
it  easy  to  assert  it  in  the  only  way  he 
had  ever  seen  it  asserted. 

Being  a  small  man,  though  powerful 
and  active,  he  soon  learned  what  every 
mate  of  less  than  medium  size  had 
learned  before  him:  that  with  a  big 
crew  it  was  a  case  of  either  letting  the 
men  run  the  ship  and  do  as  they  pleased 
or  of  showing  them  who  was  master  by 
the   weight   of   his   fist — the   only   force 
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they  could  understand — and  ruling  with 
a  rod  of  iron. 

So  Jernegan  wrestled  with  his  prob- 
lem across  the  soft-aired  Indian  Ocean, 
during  the  strenuous  doubling  of  the 
Cape  and  through  the  tedious  passage  of 
the  South  Atlantic.  As  the  weeks 
lengthened  into  months  and  his  recollec- 
tion of  .his  own  forecastle  days  grew 
somewhat  dimmed,  he  seemed  gradually 
to  find  himself;  and  things  on  board 
moved  along  with  less  anxiety  for  those 
aft.  It  is  true  that  his  old  watch  were 
now  as  badly  down  on  him  as  they  ever 
had  been  on  his  predecessor,  and  that 
he  had  acquired  a  bullying,  overbearing 
way ;  but  he  was  their  master  —  they 
knew  it,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  it 
— and  they  gave  him  no  trouble  that  he 
could  not  quell. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  becoming 
careless  when  going  forward  on  a  dark 
night,  two  of  the  men  had  leaped  on 
him  with  knives  from  behind  the  water 
butt  where  they  had  been  lying  in  wait 
for  him  and  had  cut  the  arm  with  which 
he  guarded  his  head  until  he  could  whip 
his  gun  out,  but  a  week  in  irons  on 
bread  and  water  had  apparently  taken 
the  fight  out  of  them. 

"How's  the  new  second  mate  makin' 
out?"  the  captain  asked  Mr.  Colvin  af- 
ter they  had  watched  him  struggling 
along  his  laborious  path  for  some  weeks. 

"I  think  he'll  go,  sir.  He's  a  fairish 
sailor,  an'  I  guess  he's  onto  the  fo'castle 
tricks  well  enough  to  get  the  drop  on 
anythin'  they  try  to  put  over.  But  it's 
been  rough  goin'  for  him,  I  reckon." 

"You're  right!  It  ain't  the  easiest 
job  when  you've  once  lived  with  a  bunch 
like  that  one  for'ard.  It's  best  to  let 
him  fight  it  out  alone,  though.  We'll 
give  him  some  navigation  by  and  by, 
if  he  can  take  it.  It's  the  least  we  can 
do  for  him." 

A  month  after  leaving  the  Cape  be- 
hind her,  the  Ringleader  ran  into  the 
doldrums  of  the  Line,  and,  as  if  tired 
from  her  long  journey,  quit  entirely. 
For  two  days  the  ship  slid  listlessly  over 
the  oily,  burnished  swell,  with  yards 
banging,  sails  slatting  irritatingly  and 
the  reef  points  ripping  noisily  across  the 
limp  canvas.  The  men,  turned  to  all 
day  in  the  scorching  sun,  showed  their 


irritability  in  the  sullen  way  they  went 
about  their  jobs,  while  the  officers  nagged 
unnecessarily. 

"That  looks  like  wind  on  our  quar- 
ter, Mr.  Colvin,"  said  the  captain  at 
last,  after  hours  of  restless  watching, 
nodding  toward  a  faint  dark  streak 
barely  visible  under  the  horizon. 

"Yes!  First  of  the  no'theast  trades, 
I  reckon.  I'll  brace  up  to  catch  it,  sir," 
and  he  swung  on  to  the  main  deck,  sing- 
ing out  sharply,  "Royal  an'  to'-gallant 
halyards.     Sweat  up  all  'round." 

The  watch  tailed  out  on  the  halyards, 
taking  up  the  slack  of  the  stretched 
cordage.  Those  on  the  main-topgallant 
were  putting  their  backs  to  the  work  at 
the  cheering  prospect  of  a  breeze.  With- 
out warning  there  was  a  sharp  snap  aloft 
as  of  breaking  iron,  the  men — deprived 
of  support — tumbled  over  one  another 
against  the  rail  and  the  mate  suddenly 
crumpled  up  on  deck  near  the  foot  of 
the  mainmast.  The  strap  of  the  top- 
gallant sheave  block  had  broken  as  the 
additional  strain  was  put  upon  it,  and 
the  heavy  block  falling  had  caught  Mr. 
Colvin  fairly  on  the  head. 

They  carried  the  mate  to  the  top  of 
the  cabin  house,  where  the  captain,  with 
anxious  face,  examined  him.  He  saw  at 
a  glance  that  it  was  all  over.  Mr.  Col- 
vin had  given  his  last  order. 

"Mr.  Jernegan,  you're  first  mate 
now,"  the  captain  said  that  evening  as 
they  were  talking  the  situation  over  be- 
fore setting  the  first  watch.  "You  and 
I've  got  to  sail  this  packet  back  alone. 
It's  watch  and  watch  for  you  and  me 
from  now  till  the  Sandy  Hook  pilot 
climbs  the  side.  It's  only  a  few  weeks' 
run,  tho',  and  with  any  kind  of  a  chance 
on  the  coast  we'll  get  along  all  right,  I 
guess." 

"We'll  go,  all  right,  sir.  Will  you 
get  another  man  up  here  to  stand  a 
watch?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  bother  breakin'  a 
man  in  for  a  few  weeks.  There  ain't 
one  of  'em's  worth  a  damn,  anyway. 
You  can  handle  'em  all  right.  Keep  a 
taut  rein  on  'em  as  you've  been  doin' 
— don't  let  'em  have  any  slack  at  all — 
an'  they'd  sail  to  hell  with  you  if  you'd 
take  'em  there.  Now  go  below  and  I'll 
take  the  first  watch." 
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Jernegan  could  not  help  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction  at  this  new  promotion,  and 
at  the  captain's  confidence  in  his  ability. 
It  seemed  to  him  as  if  Fate  were  atoning 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  rise  for  all  the 
years  he  had  been  kept  down. 

"I'll  take  out  mate's  papers  when  I 
get  ashore,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and 
always  go  first  mate  in  future.  This 
trouble  with  the  crew  ain't  anything  to 
worry  over.  I've  already  put  this  bunch 
where  they  belong.  They  seem  to  think 
that  just  because  I've  once  been  ship- 
mates with  'em  they  can  take  liberties 
with  me.  I  guess  the  captain's  right, 
there's  only  one  way  to  handle  that  kind. 
I'll  start  in  right  at  the  beginnin'  next 
time  and  save  all  this  fuss  I've  had." 

They  had  finally  crossed  the  northern 
edge  of  the  Stream  and  were  in  "white 
water"  north  of  Hatteras,  with  all  hands 
looking  forward  to  the  end  of  a  nagging 
voyage  before  the  week  was  out  when 
the  Ringleader  poked  her  nose  into  a 
winter  north-easter  that  had  swooped 
down  from  the  North  Atlantic  and 
struck  in  "butt  end  first."  It  was  all 
hands  clew  up  and  haul  down,  and  the 
men  were  hard  at  it  the  entire  day  get- 
ting the  canvas  off  her  and  making 
things  fast  on  deck.  One  after  another 
the  sails  had  come  in  and  been  furled 
until,  as  evening  approached,  the  ship 
was  racing  along  under  lower  topsails, 
staysails  and  main  spencer.  It  had  been 
a  trying  day's  work  with  no  time  to  stop 
for  dinner,  and  the  crew  were  tired  out 
when  the  cook,  watching  to  see  when  the 
work  should  be  finished,  stuck  his  head 
out  of  the  galley  door  and  sang  out: 

"Supper,  boys!  Send  in  for  the  mess 
kids." 

A  couple  of  men  started  toward  the 
galley  to  get  them  as  the  rest  made  for 
the  forecastle  with  visions  of  dry  clothes 
and  hot  food.  They  were  halted  before 
reaching  the  door  by  the  rasping  voice 
of  the  mate  which  had  been  nagging 
them  all  day. 

"Lay  aloft  now,  the  whole  damn 
bunch  of  you,  an'  furl  y'r  mains'l  an' 
course  over  again.  It's  a  slovenly  job 
you've  done;  they'll  likely  blow  adrift 
afore  the  night's  over." 

It  seemed  to  them  a  needless  task. 
"It's  only  Jernegan  wanting  to  show  his 


authority,"  they  grumbled  and  hung  back 
sullenly,  as  if  to  refuse;  but  the  captain 
appearing  on  deck  at  that  moment  they 
obeyed  doggedly.  It  was  a  good  hour's 
job  with  the  wet,  heavy  canvas  tearing 
from  their  stiffened  fingers  whenever 
the  wind  caught  a  loose  fold,  and  blow- 
ing up  over  their  heads.  Supper  was 
burned  and  the  tea  cold  when  they  fin- 
ally got  on  deck  again. 

Night  shut  down  early — a  wild,  wet 
night,  as  dark  as  the  interior  of  a  coal 
mine,  with  only  the  spume  of  the  torn 
sea  tops  showing  menacingly  against  the 
black  of  the  sky.  Jernegan  had  the  mid- 
dle watch.  He  came  on  deck  at  mid- 
night to  relieve  the  captain. 

"It's  a  rough  night,  Mr.  Jernegan, 
you'll  have  to  watch  her  sharp.  She'll 
go  along  as  she  is  fairly  easy.  Wes'-nor'- 
wes'  is  the  course.  Call  me  if  it  comes 
down  any  harder,"  and  the  tired  master, 
knowing  that  everything  was  snug,  went 
below  for  a  watch-in  after  a  twenty-hour 
vigil  on  deck. 

Jernegan  looked  aloft  at  the  sail  that 
was  being  carried  and  as  soon  as  his  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  darkness  he 
walked  aft  and  took  a  look  at  the  bin- 
nacle. The  man  at  the  wheel  had  his 
hands  full  keeping  her  on  her  course. 

"Keep  her  steady,"  the  mate  admon- 
ished him. 

The  man  did  not  answer  and  Jernegan 
walked  back  to  the  break  of  the  quarter 
deck  without  asking  if  he  needed  any 
help  at  the  wheel,  as  had  been  his  inten- 
tion when  he  spoke  to  him. 

The  watch  was  huddled  on  top  of  the 
main  hatch  in  the  shelter  of  the  forward 
house  to  keep  out  of  the  water  which 
was  constantly  flying  over  the  ship  as, 
deep  laden,  she  rooted  through  the  seas. 
He  could  barely  make  out  the  yellow, 
slicker-clad  figures  against  the  white  of 
the  woodwork.  Walking  up  and  down 
the  weather  side  of  the  quarter  deck 
where  he  could  watch  the  ship  and  the 
men,  Jernegan  was  more  conscious  than 
he  had  ever  been  before  of  the  power  of 
his  position — of  his  own  power.  In  full 
charge  of  a  2,000-ton  ship  in  a  gale  of 
wind  with  a  big  crew  below  him  under 
the  entire  domination  of  two  men  aft — 
it  was  enough  to  stir  the  feelings  of  the 
most  sluggish,  to  bring  one  to  a  realiza- 
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tion  of  the  comparative  worth  of  things. 

Presently  he  noticed  that  the  ship 
seemed  to  be  steering  harder.  She  would 
fall  off  on  the  top  of  a  sea,  catching  the 
next  one  fairly  on  the  weather  bow  in 
a  way  that  made  her  stagger. 

"Too  much  head  sail,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, and  shouted  forward,  "Haul  down 
the  outer  jib  an'  tie  'er  up,  lively  now." 

He  heard  the  men  go  forward  to  the 
forecastle  head,  and  the  rattle  of  iron 
hanks  sliding  over  the  stay,  followed  by 
the  hoarse  cry  of  the  men  on  the  down- 
haul.  From  the  long-drawn  "Yo-heaves" 
that  drifted  aft  he  knew  that  they  were 
having  trouble.  Presently  a  voice  from 
out  the  darkness  came  to  him. 

"Downhaul's  jammed,  sir." 

"Send  someone  out  to  clear  it."  He 
made  himself  heard  through  the  gale. 

"Come  here  an'  do  it  yourself,"  came 
the  derisive  answer  from  the  forecastle 
head.  "It  can  blow  to  Hell  before  we'll 
go  out  there!" 

Jumping  off  the  quarter  deck  without 
hesitation  he  started  forward  to  see  his 
order  carried  out.  Keeping  close  to  the 
rail  so  that  no  one  could  get  in  behind 
him  he  had  almost  reached  the  ladder  to 
the  forecastle  head  when  he  stumbled 
over  a  man  crouched  under  the  bulwark 
to  keep  out  of  the  water  flying  aboard. 
The  indistinct  figure  tried  to  trip  him. 
Stooping  quickly  the  mate  caught  him 
round  the  shoulders,  pinning  his  arms 
at  his  side  in  an  embrace  of  iron,  and 
shoving  him  along  in  front  he  ran  him  to 
the  forecastle  and  sent  him  flying  up  the 
ladder  with  a  boot  from  behind,  follow- 
ing at  his  heels  like  a  terrier  after  a  cat. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you  here? 
Seven  of  ye,  an'  y'  can't  get  a  heads'l 
down  alone.  You're  a  lot  of  sojers, 
that's  what  you  are — Mexican  sojers  at 
that.  Get  out  there  you  an'  clear  that 
downhaul !"  and  driving  his  late  victim 
out  on  the  foot  ropes  before  him,  Jerne- 
gan  followed,  the  two  working  their  way 
out  over  the  wild  commotion  below  them 
till  they  came  to  the  jib  stay. 

Clearing  the  downhaul  took  but  a  mo- 
ment. "Haul  down,  haul  down!"  he 
shouted  back  to  the  deck,  and  with  the 
heavy  wet  sail  whipping  viciously  in 
their  faces  as  they  were  lifted  one  mo- 
ment skyward  into  the  black  night  and 


the  next  plunged  into  the  seething  abyss 
below  until  the  water  surging  about 
their  waists  threatened  to  sweep  them  off 
the  foot  ropes,  they  smothered  the  sail 
in  their  arms  and  secured  it  after  a 
fashion. 

Then  coming  inboard  he  drove  the 
men  before  him  off  the  forecastle  head. 
"Lay  aft  now,  you  old  women.  You 
don't  belong  on  a  ship,  anyway.  You'll 
be  wantin'  someone  to  take  your  slickers 
oft  when  you  get  below,  next." 

He  regained  the  quarter  deck  while 
the  men  huddled  under  the  break  of  it, 
where  it  was  a  little  drier.  Presently 
four  bells  struck,  the  sound  carrying 
faintly  in  the  gale  from  the  bell  aft  over 
the  binnacle.  A  figure  left  the  bunch  of 
men  on  the  main  deck,  stumbled  up  the 
waist  ladder  and  started  aft  to  relieve 
the  wheel.  As  it  passed  him  Jernegan 
could  tell  by  the  huge  frame  that  it  was 
his  old  enemy,  Jacobson.  The  man's 
presence  recalled  to  the  mate  the  trouble 
he  had  had  with  him  ever  since  he  had 
left  the  forecastle.  Unconsciously  his 
memory  ran  back  over  the  events  of  the 
past  three  months — months  that  were  vi- 
tal in  his  career  with  their  struggles  and, 
at  last,  their  triumph. 

"I've  showed  'em  who  was  master,"  he 
said  to  himself  with  a  grim  feeling  of 
satisfaction. 

Five  bells  rang  out  aft,  and  then  six 
bells.  There  was  no  abatement  of  the 
gale.  Conditions  were  bad  but  the  ship 
was  making  good  weather  of  it.  It  was 
a  good  night  for  any  kind  of  devilment. 
It  was  just  such  a  night — the  unbidden 
thought  came  to  Jernegan  as  he  kept  the 
quarter  deck  alone,  occasionally  hanging 
onto  the  weather  rigging  for  support — 
that  the  men  had  been  looking  for  when 
he  was  forward  himself  and  the  mates 
were  ragging  them. 

He  dismissed  the  thought  with  an  im- 
patient gesture.  He  knew  more  now 
than  he  did  then.  The  mates  had  been 
right  and  the  men  wrong.  They  must 
realize  that  discipline  has  to  be  main- 
tained on  a  vessel  such  as  this — that  it 
is  necessary  to  handle  the  ship  properly 
and  get  the  work  done.  There  was  no 
personal  feeling  in  his  attitude  toward 
them,  he  assured  himself,  but  only  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  his  authority. 
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Presently  three  men  left  the  group  on 
the  main  deck,  crossed  quietly  over  to 
leeward  and  crawled  stealthily  up  the 
quarter  deck,  ladder  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  ship  from  Jernegan.  On  their 
hands  and  knees  they  wormed  their  way 
aft,  safe  from  even  the  mate's  keen,  rest- 
less eyes  as  it  was  so  dark  that  even  the 
naked  spars  overhead  could  not  be  seen 
against  the  black  sky,  and  in  oilers  and 
rubber  boots  they  made  no  sound.  Down 
the  lee  alleyway  they  went,  past  the 
wheel,  where  they  paused  a  moment  for 
a  few  words  with  Jacobson,  and  then 
forward  again  by  the  weather  alleyway, 
coming  up  behind  the  mate. 

Some  intangible  force,  some  premoni- 
tion of  danger,  caused  Jernegan  to  turn 
his  head  sharply,  but,  hidden  by  the 
sides  of  the  cabinhouse,  he  saw  nothing 
but  Jacobson's  huge  bulk  at  the  wheel — 
the  light  from  the  binnacle  shining  full 
on  his  hard,  vicious  face  peering  out  un- 
der the  rim  of  a  dripping  sou'wester. 

Instinctively  Jernegan  felt  his  hip  for 
his  gun  beneath  the  bottom  of  his  short 
oil  coat.  Taking  it  out  he  dropped  it  in 
the  outside  pocket  of  his  oiler  where  it 
would  be  handy,  and  hearing  nothing  he 
turned  back  towards  the  men  aft,  his 
vague  suspicions  allayed.  Suddenly,  from 
out  of  the  blackness  behind  him  a  pow- 
erful arm  shot  around  his  neck,  jerking 
his  head  back  in  a  vise-like  grip,  while  at 
the  same  instant  his  legs  were  pinioned 
in  a  mighty  embrace  that  lifted  him  off 
his  feet. 

The  struggle  was  short  and  sharp  but 
the  odds  were  against  him  and  the  three 
swaying  figures  slid  down  the  slanting 
deck  into  the  lee  scuppers,  where  they 
fetched  up  against  the  taffrail,  while  a 
fourth  hung  on  the  skirts  of  the  group 
ready  to  drop  on  the  mate  if  by  any 
chance  he  should  break  from  the  grip  of 
the  other  two. 

With  the  arm  around  his  neck  cutting 
off  his  wind,  Jernegan  could  not  cry  out, 
but  with  every  muscle  of  his  powerful 
body  strained  to  bursting  he  was  giving 
the  men  all  they  could  handle.  It  was 
life  or  death  to  all  of  them  now — and 
each  one  of  the  three  knew  it.  Twice 
they  had  nearly  succeeded  in  getting  him 
over  the  low  taffrail  when  with  a  violent 
jerk  the  mate  wrenched  an  arm  free  and 


reached  hack  for  his  gun.  I  Lis  fingers 
closed  around  the  butt  and  though  the 
figure  over  him  kept  him  from  getting 
his  arm  up,  a  report  rang  out  sharply 
above  the  gale  and  with  a  groan  the 
fourth  man  of  the  group  dropped  to  the 
deck. 

At  the  wheel,  Jacobson  saw  the  flash 
and  heard  the  report  of  the  pistol. 
Knowing  from  the  length  of  time  the 
struggle  had  lasted  that  all  was  not 
going  well  with  his  companions,  and 
realizing  that  something  must  be  done 
quickly  before  the  captain  could  get  on 
deck,  he  swung  the  ship's  head  sharply 
up  to  meet  the  next  sea  that  rolled  down 
upon  her,  crying  "Hold  fast  all!"  as  he 
did  so.  Along  the  side  the  comber  ripped, 
breaking  over  the  rail  at  the  main  rig- 
ging and  emptying  tons  of  green  water 
on  the  deck. 

Across  the  poop  the  torrent  poured,  a 
solid  wall  of  water  breast  high  that 
smashed  skylights  and  cabin  windows, 
and  as  it  swept  off  into  the  seething 
blackness  to  leeward  over  the  quarter 
deck  rail  it  carried  on  its  swirling  crest 
three  figures  locked  fast  in  a  death  em- 
brace. 

"What's  up,  Mr.  Jernegan?"  a  com- 
manding voice  cried  out  sharply  as  Cap- 
tain Bradshaw,  awakened  from  an  un- 
easy sleep  by  the  muffled  report  of  a  pis- 
tol, forced  open  the  companion  door 
against  the  receding  flood,  a  rifle,  which 
he  had  hastily  grasped,  in  his  hands. 

There  was  no  answer,  and  with  vague 
foreboding  he  started  forward  to  find  his 
mate,  his  sleep-filled  eyes  still  unseeing 
in  the  blackness.  He  had  taken  but  a 
few  steps  when  his  foot  struck  some- 
thing soft  wedged  in  between  the  booby 
hatch  and  the  cabin  house.  Stooping 
quickly  he  ran  his  hand  over  the  lifeless 
form  of  a  man. 

"Foul  play,"  he  muttered.  "So  they 
got  him  at  last,  the  dogs."  He  raised 
his  head  in  time  to  see  some  indistinct 
figures  moving  towards  the  quarter  deck 
ladder,  but  whether  they  were  going 
down  or  coming  up  he  could  not  tell. 

"Who's  that?"  he  called,  command- 
ingly,  and  getting  no  reply  he  fired  a 
shot  over  their  heads,  driving  them  down 
on  to  the  main  deck,  cowed  and  stunned 
by  the  suddenness  of  events.    Then,  put- 
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ting  his  head  into  the  companionway,  he 
called  to  the  steward  to  bring  up  a  lan- 
tern. 

Together  they  bent  over  the  body  that 
the  flood  had  washed  into  its  resting 
place  instead  of  taking  overboard,  and, 
turning  it  on  its  back  expecting  to  see 
the  face  of  the  mate,  they  pulled  back 
the  sou'wester  and  suddenly  recognized 
the  features  of  one  of  the  crew.  There 
was   a  small   red  hole   in   the   forehead 


that  told  the  story  to  Captain  Bradshaw. 

"Throw  that  carrion  for'ard,"  he  said 
to  the  steward,  "and  let  'em  take  care  of 
their  own." 

Then  as  he  took  up  his  position  at  the 
break  of  the  quarter  deck,  where  he 
could  watch  the  men,  with  his  loaded 
gun  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  he  said 
fervently: 

"Thank  God  it's  only  two  days  to 
port!" 
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FISHING  WITH  THE  DEEPLY 

SUNKEN  FLY 

By  G.  LADD  PLUMLEY 
A  Novel  Scheme  to  Tempt  the  Indifferent  Fish 


MAN  who  takes  in 
boarders  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Never- 
sink  River  laughs  yet 
over  two  angling  tyros 
who  used  up  ten  days 
in  a  Ashless  effort  of  swinging  innocent 
rods  over  his  stretch  of  well-stocked 
stream.  They  were  of  the  know-with- 
out-being-told tribe  who  look  upon  fly 
fishing  as  a  sport  simple  and  easy,  to  be 
classed  with  kindergarten  amusements, 
something  like  the  card  game  known  to 
school  children  as  "Nig."  Toward  the 
finish  of  their  sloshing  round  and  fright- 
ening every  trout  for  a  mile  they  com- 
plained to  their  host  of  the  discourteous 
manners  of  the  fish  of  those  clear  waters. 
"They  won't  take  hold,  and  that  is 
all  there  is  about  it,"  remarked  one  of 
the  novices.  "Never  saw  such  fish! 
Suppose  you  try  to  yank  out  a  few  for 
our  last  breakfast." 

The  host  brought  out  his  home-made 
Billberry  wood  rod  and  rigged  up.  In 
ten  minutes,  from  the  pool  above  the 
covered   bridge   opposite    the   house,    he 


played  to  the  landing  net  a  plump  three- 
quarter  pound  brown  trout. 

"But  we  use  sinkers  on  our  lines  next 
to  the  flies,"  innocently  confessed  one  of 
the  complainers.  "Perhaps  if  you  got 
your  hook  down  on  the  bottom  you'd 
catch  one  of  the  black  monsters  we've 
been  fishing  for." 

"Those!"  exclaimed  the  disgusted  man 
of  experience  when  he  had  been  shown 
the  fish.  "Why,  man,  they  are  suckers! 
And  we  don't  hitch  lead  on  fly  tackle — 
not  generally,"  he  added,  chuckling  at 
his  own  sarcasm.  "Of  course  when  the 
water  gets  mighty  low,  we  sometimes 
fracture  the  skull  of  an  old  fellow  by 
casting  with  a  forty-three  caliber  rifle 
bullet.  But  just  now  the  water's  too 
high  to  try  out  the  David  and  Goliath 
stunt." 

Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  my 
friend,  the  man  of  the  Billberry  rod, 
there  are  times  when  a  fly  weighted  with 
one  or  two  small  split  shot  will  take 
trout  when  the  most  cunningly  floated 
"Wickham's  Fancy"  or  "Blue  Quill" 
dressed   dry-fly  fashion   draws  about  as 
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much  attention  to  its  peculiar  merits  as 
a  circus  clown  in  his  Sunday  clothes  go- 
ing to  church  with  his  wife  proves 
interesting  to  a  small  boy. 

Mill  Brook,  a  tributary  of  the  East 
Branch  of  the  Delaware,  is  a  wonder- 
fully picturesque  stream.  Near  the  old 
De  Silver  place,  where  nowadays  a  club 
preserves  the  water,  there  are  two  wildly 
beautiful  falls,  the  highest,  of  something 
like  fifty  feet,  flinging  a  smooth  greenish- 
blue  sheet  into  a  deep,  round  pot-hole. 
And  like  many  pools  the  circular  basin 
at  the  edge  of  the  falls  has  its  foamy  and 
churning  area  as  well  as  a  glassy  pol- 
ished-like surface  toward  the  lower  end 
and  to  one  side  where  a  rocky  margin 
rises  like  a  broken  wall  of  cement. 
Where  the  surface  is  agitated  and  foam- 
ridden  an  occasional  trout,  generally  not 
over  large,  can  be  taken;  but  unless  the 
shadows  of  evening  are  falling,  the  an- 
gler might  as  profitably  cast  his  flies  into 
a  dusty  road  as  over  the  shimmering 
plane  of  the  smoother  water  of  the  pool. 

One  day  in  a  time  of  drought  and  low 
water  a  friend  fished  with  me  the  stretch 
of  stream  that  included  the  falls.  The 
net  result  of  the  morning's  work 
wouldn't  have  made  a  slender  meal  for  a 
fledgeling  kingfisher.  At  the  lower  falls 
toward  midday  my  companion  descend- 
ed to  a  shelf  of  rock  at  the  margin  of  the 
glassy  portion  of  the  pool. 

''Come  over!"  he  called  to'me,  lifting 
himself  from  where  he  had  been  stretched 
face  downward  on  the  ledge.  "There 
are  some  big  fellows  down  near  the  bot- 
tom— they're  worth  seeing!" 

The  lazy  dwellers  far  down  in  the 
bubbling  champagne-like  water  were 
well  worth  the  scramble  to  the  ledge. 
And  after  I  had  covetously  gazed  my 
fill  we  began  a  series  of  experiments  in 
the  bold  attempt  to  persuade  some  of  the 
white-finned  clan  to  an  ascension  into 
another  sphere  of  usefulness.  My  friend 
had  a  rubber  minnow  in  his  fly-book  and 
I  the  caricature  of  a  grasshopper,  a  coun- 
terfeit that  even  to  my  non-fishy  eye 
looked  absurdly  stiff  as  to  legs  and  more 
than  doubtful  as  to  color. 

When  weighted  with  a  buckshot  and 
lowered  amid  the  vermiculated  backs, 
the  minnow  attracted  some  slight  atten- 
tion,  not  unlike   the  effect  of   a  fairly 


pretty  girl  passing  a  corner  of  a  dozen 
indolent  loungers.  But  not  one  of  the 
white  fins  waved  with  any  great  inter- 
est, and  very  soon  it  was  clear  that  rub- 
ber minnows  were  not  in  the  list  of  eat- 
ables of  the  epicures  of  those  transparent 
depths.  As  to  the  grasshopper,  it  ought 
to  have  lost  all  conceit  of  itself.  No 
spinster  of  the  plainest  could  have  at- 
tracted less  attention  at  a  street  corner ; 
indeed  it  really  seemed  as  if  those  keen- 
eyed  sleek-sides  wished  to  show  us  their 
contempt  for  so  palpable  a  fraud.  They 
flipped  the  grasshopper  with  their  tails 
and  settled  themselves  for  another  nap, 
with  the  jaws  of  the  biggest  not  three 
inches  away  from  the  thing  of  stiffness. 
"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  don't  try  that  big 
fellow  with  a  Coachman!"  exclaimed 
my  companion,  pulling  in  hand  over 
hand  the  foolish-looking  grasshopper, 

Hoiu  the  Trick  Was  Done 

It  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen 
a  sinker  and  a  fly  on  the  same  leader, 
and  with  every  kind  of  curiosity,  I 
watched  the  white-wing  slip  downward. 
Before  the  fly  came  to  rest  among  the 
suddenly  excited  trout  I  could  perceive 
that  it  occasioned  a  quality  of  interest 
mot  found  in  rubber  minnows  or  stiff- 
legged  grasshoppers.  It  was  as  if  a  man 
from  a  window  should  dangle  a  box  of 
choice  candy  amid  a  bevy  of  schoolgirls. 

My  friend  gave  his  line  a  twitch,  the 
Coachman  fluttered  upward,  six  inches 
and  slowly  settled  again;  but  before  the 
fly  came  to  rest  the  big  trout  flung  him- 
self forward  and  seized  the  white-wing 
as  a  cat  leaps  and  seizes  a.  field-mouse. 

Five  times  my  companion  of  the  ex- 
periment brought  to  the  ledge  a  stout 
yellow  citizen  from  the  champagne 
depths,  then  the  Coachman  lost  its 
charm ;  the  survivors  had  grown  wise  ; 
those  of  the  bunch  that  were  left  slipped 
into  crevices  or  skulked  within  the  cur- 
tain of  troubled  water  under  the  falls. 

But  we  had  learned  a  new  lesson. 
And  when  I  cannot  take  trout  in  the 
usual  and  orthodox  manner,  I  sometimes 
place  a  split  shot  on  the  leader,  roving 
the  fly  to  and  fro  a  good  deal  as  one 
trolls  for  pickerel  with  a  spoon. 

For  use  as  a  deeply  sunken  lure  there 
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are  two  files  that  can  be  said  to  flutter 
preeminently — the  white-winged  Coach- 
man and  the  white  and  red  Parma- 
cheene  Belle.  And  for  general  use  on 
almost  any  trout  water  the  Coachman 
is  far  the  better  of  the  two.  But  in 
Maine  and  Canada,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  sluggish  discolored  waters,  the 
Parmacheene  Belle  will  kill  even  more 
certainly  than  the  Coachman. 

For  the  use  of  the  weighted  fly  a  few 
hints  should  be  given.  Unless  the  wa- 
ter is  very  deep  and  turbulent  a  single 
small  shot  placed  on  the  leader  just 
above  the  loop  of  the  fly  will  give  about 
the  correct  weight.  But  for  a  heavy 
rapid,  during  the  beginning  or  the  sub- 
sidence of  a  summer  flood,  two  or  more 
shot  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the  fly 
well  down.  The  purpose  is  to  keep  the 
fly  at  the  proper  depth  among  the  fish 
when  they  are  not  feeding  on  the  sur- 
face; hence  more  lead  is  required  in 
swift  water  than  in  a  quiet  pool  or  lake. 

The  weighted  fly  cannot  be  cast  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  as  the  splashing 
of  the  shot  on  the  water  would  frighten 
the    timid    quarry,     Instead,    therefore, 


of  the  usual  over-rod  or  sideward  cast, 
the  weighted  fly  is  to  be  pitched  forward 
underhand,  as  if  using  worm  or  minnow. 
No  long  casting  should  be  attempted; 
the  most  satisfactory  results  are  ob- 
tained with  a  long  rod  and  a  length  of 
line  not  over  twice  that  of  the  rod.  A 
little  practice  will  enable  the  angler  to 
pitch  forward  his  lure,  letting  it  settle 
with  the  minimum  commotion  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  He  should  then 
allow  the  fly  to  sink  almost  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  pulling  it  here  and  there  await 
the  pluck  of  the  feeding  trout,  generally 
felt  by  a  quick  but  slight  pull  on  the 
line,  striking  with  a  decided  movement. 
In  these  days  of  the  almost  universal 
knowledge  of  the  artful  device  of  the 
"dry  fly,"  it  is  profitable  at  times  of 
sluggish  and  dour  fish  to  change  the 
presentation  of  the  deeply  sunken  lure, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
most  productive  waters  for  this  little- 
known  mode  are  the  quiet  reaches  where 
the  surface  is  glass-like  and  over  which 
the  "dry  fly"  is  sometimes  the  only 
other  seduction  that  will  bring  fish  to 
creel. 


Clark  Griffith,  manager  of  the  Washington  American  League 
team,    tells   some    of   the   inside    secrets    of    MAKING    A 

WINNING  BASEBALL  TEAM,  in  the  May  OUTING. 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS 
OF  DENNY 

An  Example  and  a  Pica 
Photographs  by  Frederic  Evving 

AS  one  glances  over  the  photographs  on  the  four  pages  following, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  horse  pictured  in  the  first  and 
the  last  of  the  series  is  the  same;  yet  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
intermediate  views  show  clearly  the  stages  of  evolution  by  which  the 
miracle  was  worked. 

Denny's  story  is  none  the  less  interesting  for  being  brief.  The  prop- 
erty of  a  gold  prospector  in  the  Southwest,  he  had  been  worked  much 
and  fed  little  until  he  arrived  at  the  pitiable  condition  shown  in  the 
first  picture — -scarcely  able  to  bear  his  own  weight,  let  alone  that  of  a 
rider.  Then  came  a  change  in  Denny's  life:  he  was  bought — out  of 
pity — by  a  young  mining  engineer. 

Denny  could  hardly  totter  to  his  new  corral,  and  for  the  first  few 
days  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Ewing  that  he  would  have  little  other  satisfac- 
tion out  of  the  horse  than  that  of  making  as  comfortable  as  possible  the 
last  few  days  of  a  life  of  ill  treatment  and  neglect.  At  the  end  of  a 
month,  however,  Denny  had  begun  to  "take  notice"  and  by  June,  when 
the  second  picture  was  taken,  there  was  a  very  marked  improvement  in 
his  condition. 

By  September  Denny  was  holding  his  head  up  once  more,  and  soon 
after  he  began  to  fill  out,  with  the  amazing  result  shown  in  the  No- 
vember picture. 

This  series  of  photographs  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  testimonials 
of  the  value  of  good  treatment  which  could  possibly  be  made :  had 
Denny's  original  owner  but  had  the  intelligence  or  the  imagination  to 
grasp  the  potentialities  of  the  property  actually  in  his  control,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  given  his  horse  quite  different  treatment — if  for  purely 
selfish  motives  alone.  How  many  men  are  there  in  this  country  to-day, 
we  wonder,  who  are  getting  a  mere  pittance  of  usefulness  out  of  April 
Dennies  when  a  little  attention  and  reasonable  expenditure  of  money 
would  secure  them  the  services  of  the  magnificent  animal  into  which 
Denny  later  developed? 

In  nothing  is  a  reasonable  conservation  of  energy  so  essential  as  in 
the  animal  organism ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  true  that  there  is  no 
machinery  which  will  so  readily  repay  good  treatment  with  heightened 
efficiency;  yet  through  perversity,  stupidity  or  positive  inhumanity  thou- 
sands of  useful  animals  are  yearly  ground  down  to  uselessness  in  the  same 
way  as  was  this  horse.  All  too  seldom  is  there  a  subsequent  reversal  of 
the  process  such  as  is  chronicled  on  the  following  pages.  This  at  least 
shows  what  can  be  done. — The  Editor. 
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A  JAPANESE  WHALE  HUNT 


By  ROY  C.  ANDREWS 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


A  WHALING  voyage  in  the  old  days  meant  a  deep  sea  cruise 
^*-  of  from  one  to  three  years  in  a  sailing  ship ;  nowadays  the 
industry  is  pursued  chiefly  by  small  steamers  which  tow  their 
catches  in  to  shore  stations  to  be  cut  up  and  "tried  out." 

The  most  extensive  development  of  this  new  phase  of  whaling 
is  on  the  coast  of  Japan,  where  the  author,  who  is  Assistant  Curator 
of  Mammals  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was 
engaged  in  scientific  work  when  the  opportunity  to  make  the  trip 
here  described  presented  itself. 

APTAIN  FRED  OLSEN  the  bay  and  when  we  came  on  deck  for 

had  invited  me  to  spend  a  a   look   around   we   could    see   by    their 

week  with  him  aboard  the  lights    two    whale    ships    only    a    short 

Rekkusu    MarUj    and    for  distance  away,  riding  smoothly  at  short 

five   days   we  had   been   at  anchor  chains.     One  was  the  Daito  No. 

sea,    losing   both   coal    and  2,   Captain   Larsen,   with   whom   I   had 

patience  chasing  finbacks,   and  had  but  hunted   humpback  whales   on   the   coast 

one    whale    to    our    credit.      The    fifth  of  Vancouver  Island  two  years  before; 


evening  after  a  hard  day's  work  with 
no  results  the  ship  was  headed  for  Ka- 
maishi,  a  good  harbor  some  seventy 
miles  from  the  whaling  station  at  Ai- 
kawa,  North  Japan.  At  9:30  the 
Rekkusu  was  in  quiet  water  well  within 


the  other,  Captain  Reidar  Jacobsen's 
ship,  the  Airondo  Maru.  Both  Olsen 
and  myself  were  tired  so  we  did  not  go 
aboard  but  turned  in  at  10  o'clock  and 
were  soon  asleep. 

The  next  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  the  alternate  starting  and 
stopping  of  the  engines  and 
knew  that  already  a  whale 
had  been  sighted.  It  was  7 
o'clock  and  dressing  hurried- 
ly I  ran  on  deck  to  find  the 
ship  rolling  about  in  a  heavy 
sea  and  a  cold  rain  falling. 
I  got  into  a  suit  of  oilskins 
and  then  climbed  to  the 
bridge.  My  greeting  of  "O 
hayo"  (good  morning)  and 
question  as  to  what  kind  of  a 
whale  they  were  hunting  was 
answered  by  the  man  at  the 
wheel.  He  said  it  was  a 
"shiro-nagasu"  (blue  whale) 
which  had  been  found  about 
6  o'clock  and  had  almost 
a  typical  whaling  steamer  with  sei  whale  given  a  shot.  Captain  Olsen 
alongside  was  at  the  gun  and  waved 
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his  hand  in  greeting  just  as  we  heard 
the  metallic  whistle  of  the  spout  on  the 
starboard  bow. 

I  got  the  camera  ready  for  use,  pro- 
tecting it  as  much  as  possible  with  the 
Hap  of  my  oilskin  jacket,  but  was 
rather  dubious  as  to  how  successful  the 
pictures  would  be.  The  driving  rain 
covered  the  lenses  with  a  film  of  water 
as  soon  as  the  coat  was  lifted  and  I 
knew  that  trouble  could  be  expected 
with  the  shutter  when  the  dampness  had 
penetrated  to  its  curtain.  The  whale 
came  up  two  or  three  times  and  through 
the  field  glasses  I  could  see  its  diminu- 
tive dorsal  fin  and  blue-gray  back  which, 
in  the  rain,  appeared  exactly  the  color 
of  the  water. 

Twice  a  shot  seemed  imminent  but 
each  time  the  animal  refused  to  take  the 
last  short  dive  which  would  have 
brought  it  within  range.  At  9  o'clock 
Captain  Olsen  ran  to  the  cabin  for  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  to  change  his  wet 
clothes,  for  he  had  neglected  to  put  on 
oilskins  before  going  on  deck.  He  had 
only  been  below  ten  minutes  when  the 
whale  appeared  not  far  away,  and  Ol- 
sen hurried  forward,  pulling  on  his  coat 
as  he  ran.  Again  the  whale  rose, 
about  thirty  fathoms  from  the  ship,  just 
out  of  range. 

Olsen  called  to  me,  "Get  ready,  he'll 
come  close  next  time." 

I  was  clinging  to  a  rope  behind  him 
trying  to  focus  the  camera,  but  the  flying 
spray  and  rain  made  it  well  nigh  im- 
possible. Suddenly  I  saw  the  Captain's 
muscles  tighten  as  the  tip  of  the  har- 
poon dropped  an  inch  or  two,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  gigantic,  phan- 
tom shape  rushing  upward  through  the 
swirling  green  water.  Almost  on  the 
instant  a  cloud  of  white  vapor  shot  into 
our  very  faces  and  a  great,  dripping 
body  rounded  out  under  the  ship's  bow. 
The  click  of  the  camera  was  followed 
by  the  deafening  roar  of  the  gun  and 
I  saw  the  ponderous  flukes  whirl  upward, 
pause  an  instant,  and  fall  in  one  tre- 
mendous, smashing  blow  upon  the 
water.  There  was  a  moment's  stillness 
as  the  giant  figure  quivered,  straight- 
ened out,  then  righting  itself  with  an- 
other crashing  blow  of  the  flukes  swung 
about  and  dashed  away  tearing  through 


"THERE  SHE  BLOWS  !" — SIGHTING  A 
WHALE  FROM   THE   CROWDS   NEST 

the  water  partly  on  the  surface  partly 
below   it. 

The  cry  of  "Banzi!"  which  rose  from 
the  sailors  was  drowned  in  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  winch  and  the  pounding  of 
the  line  on  the  deck  as  fathom  after 
fathom  was  dragged  over  the  iron 
wheels. 

Through  the  cloud  of  smoke  stream- 
ing upward  from  the  winch  I  could  see 
the  engineer  putting  all  his  strength  up- 
on the  brake  and  heard  him  shout  for 
water  to  wet  the  whizzing  line.  One 
hundred,  two  hundred,  three  hundred 
fathoms  were  dragged  out,  then  sud- 
denly the  rush  ceased  and  the  ship 
lay  still  quietly  rolling  in  the  swell. 
The  whale  had  sounded,  and  the  rope 
hung  straight  down  from  the  bow  as 
rigid    as   a  bar   of   steel. 

Fifteen  minutes  we  waited  and  there 
was  no  sign  from  below.  Olsen  began 
to  get  uneasy  and,  to  stamp  upon  the 
line  hoping  to  stir  the  great  animal 
which  was  sulking  on  the  bottom. 

"I    don't    want    him    to    die    down 


HARPOON    GUN    READY    FOR    FIRING,    SHOWING    LINE    COILED   READY    TO 

RUN    OUT 


LOADING  THE   HARPOON  GUN 


CHASING    A    BLUE    WHALE THE    EXPOSED  BACK  IS  VISIBLE  TO  THE  RIGHT 

OF    THE    RIGGING 


ALMOST  WITHIN   RANGE 


CAPT.  OLSEN  READY  TO  FIRE 


there,"  he  said,  for  I'm  afraid  of  this 
line.  The  starboard  rope  is  all  right 
but  this  one  is  weak.  If  he  doesn't 
come  top-sides  to  blow  so  I  can  get 
in  another  harpoon,  we  may  break  the 
line  in  heaving  him  up.  He's  down 
a  long  way  and  the  strain  will  be  aw- 
ful." 

After  twenty  minutes  the  line  began 
slowly  to  come  in,  the  water  running 
off  in  little  streams  from  its  rigid  sur- 
face. I  went  forward  with  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  gun  platform  waiting  for 
the  whale  to  blow.  It  came  at  last,  so 
far  away  that  I  thought  it  wTas  a  dif- 
ferent animal.  The  engines  had  been 
stopped  when  the  whale  was  down 
but  now  the  ship  began  to  move. 
Faster  and  faster  the  vessel  tore 
through  the  water  until  Olsen  ordered 
half  speed  astern. 

The  harpoon  had  struck  the  whale 
in  a  bad  place  for  with  the  iron  im- 
bedded between  his  massive  shoulders 
he  could  pull  with  all  his  strength.  For 
half  an  hour  we  were  dragged  through 
the  water  and  again  he  sounded.  This 
time  he  was  down  ten  minutes  and  then 
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came  to  the  surface  with  a  rush  which 
threw  half  his  eighty  feet  of  body  into 
the  air.  Then  he  started  off  at  a  terrific 
pace.  The  captain  did  not  dare  to  check 
his  dash  and  ordered  another  line  to  be 
spliced  on  when  the  men  called  up  from 
below  that  the  rope  was  almost  gone. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  line  was 
out  before  the  animal  finally  slowed 
enough  so  that  the  winch  could  hold. 
Even  then,  with  the  engines  at  full 
speed  astern,  the  ship  was  being  dragged 
ahead  nearly  six  knots  an  hour! 

Our  "catch"  next  began  a  series  of 
short  dives  followed  by  frantic  rushes 
from  side  to  side  which  lasted  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Each  time  the  animal  went 
down  the  winch  ground  in  a  few  fath- 
oms of  line,  sometimes  losing  it  and 
more  on  the  next  mad  plunge,  but  slow- 
ly, surely,  gaining  it  back  again 
foot  by  foot. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  whale  began 
to  weaken.  Each  time  he  rose  the  stay 
at  the  surface  was  a  little  longer,  his 
rushes  became  less  violent  and  the  winch 
swallowed  more  and  more  of  the  cov- 
eted  line.      With   the  powerful   glasses 
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I  could  see  that  at  times  the  water 
about  his  back  was  tinged  with  red  and 
knew  that  the  working  of  the  hundred 
pound  harpoon  between  his  shoulders 
was  making  an  ugly  wound  and  letting 
gallons  of  blood  flow  from  his  great 
veins. 

Finally  only  one  line  besides  the  lead- 
er for  the  harpoon  was  out  and  I  had 
already  begun  to  work  the  camera  each 
time  the  whale  rose  to  blow.  The  wind 
had  nearly  died  but  had  left  a  tremen- 
dous swell  and  the  little  ship  was  roll- 
ing and  tossing  like  a  thing  possessed. 
Captain  Olsen,  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, was  drawing  the  whale  in  for  a 
second  shot  when  suddenly  the  line 
slacked  away  as  the  ship  dropped  into 
the  hollow  of  a  great  swell,  then  tight- 
ened suddenly  and  parted  with  a  crack 
like  a  pistol  shot  when  she  rose  on  the 
crest.  With  an  oath  Olsen  shouted  for 
full  speed,  and  fired  as  the  great  body 
disappeared  beneath  the  surface.  It  was 
a  long  chance,  but  he  made  it,  and  a 
yell  went  up  as  we  saw  the  harpoon 
shoot  over  the  water  in  a  wide  circle 
and  drop  on  the  whale's  back.     There 


was  a  sudden  jerk,  a  muffled  explosion, 
and  the  line  slacked  away  again,  leav- 
ing a  great  crimson  patch  staining  the 
surface.  The  ship  plunged  forward 
through  it  and  I  saw  the  bits  of  torn 
and  mangled  flesh  which  told  the  story 
all  too  plainly — the  bomb  on  the  tip  of 
the  harpoon  as  it  exploded  had  blown 
the  iron  out  and  the  whale  was  free. 

We  lay  to  with  the  engine  stopped  to 
see  what  would  happen  next.  Little 
was  said ;  almost  the  only  sound  was 
the  wretching  and  groaning  of  a  pump 
when  the  ship  keeled  far  over  to  star- 
board with  the  swell.  For  ten  min- 
utes the  silence  continued,  then  the  Cap- 
tain said  in  a  quiet  voice,  "There  he  is 
far  away  on  the  beam." 

Instantly  the  "ting  ting"  of  the  bell 
in  the  engine  room  sounded  and  a  chase 
began  which  I  will  long  remember  as 
showing  what  a  great  part  persistency 
plays  in  whaling.  All  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  the  little  ship  hung  to  the 
whale's  track,  now  getting  almost  close 
enough  to  shoot  and  again  losing  sight 
of  the  spout  in  the  rain  and  fog.  It 
was  disagreeable  enough  for  me  on  the 
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THE  OUTING   MAGAZINE 


CHARGING  SEI  WHALE.      THE  WHITE  PATCHES  ARE 

STRIPS    OF    BLUBBER    ON    LIPS    AND    NOSE 

WHICH  WERE  TORN  OFF  BY  PROPELLER 


bridge  where  I  could  be  partly  protect- 
ed from  the  cold  rain  by  a  canvas  screen 
but  Captain  Olsen  never  left  the  gun. 
At  3  o'clock  a  cup  of  tea  was  brought 
him  which  he  drank  hastily,  meanwhile 
cramming  a  few  crackers  into  his  pocket 
to  be  nibbled  as  opportunity  offered. 

The  day  wore  on  but  the  animal 
seemed  to  be  getting  stronger  instead  of 
weaker  and  at  5  o'clock  I  had  given 
up  hope  that  we  would  ever  get  another 
shot. 

I  had  just  started  to  leave  the  bridge 
to  go  below  when  the  whale  spouted 
about  40  fathoms  away  and  it  seemed 
sure  that  he  would  rise  again  within 
range.  The  man  in  the  bow  shouted : 
"There  he  comes,"  and  pointed  to  a 
spot  just  beside  the  port  bow. 

Captain  Olsen  swung  the  gun  about 
until  he  was  standing  almost  on  the 
edge  of  the  rope-pan  in  front.  We  could 
see  the  ghost-like  form  just  under  the 
surface,  but  it  checked  its  upward  rush 
and  swam  parallel  with  the  ship,  leav- 
ing a  swirling,  green  trail  behind ;  it 
was  as  well  protected  by  the  thin  water 
armor  as  though  it  had  been  made  of  steel. 

"I'd  have  shot  him  in  the  tail  if  he 
had  only  come  up,"  Captain  Olsen 
shouted,   "but  we'll  get  him  yet." 

Shortly  afterward  the  whale  blew 
near  us,  dead  ahead,  and  as  he  turned 


to  go  down  a  school  of  por- 
poises dashed  along  beside  his 
back.  When  he  rose  a  few 
seconds  afterward  the  por- 
poises were  leaping  all  about 
his  head,  and,  bewildered,  he 
did  not  know  which  way  to 
turn.  We  almost  reached 
him  but  he  slid  under  the 
water  just  before  the  ship 
came  up.  For  the  next  few 
minutes  he  was  lost  in  the 
fog  and  gathering  darkness 
and  I  shouted  to  Captain  Ol- 
sen, "You'll  never  get  him. 
I'm  going  below." 

"Well  I'll  stand  by  until 
it  is  too  dark  to  shoot,"  he 
answered,  "I  might  get  a 
chance  yet." 

I  had  hardly  reached  the 
cabin  and  began  pulling 
off  my  oilskins  when  the 
jerk  of  the  engines  told  me  they  must 
again  be  close.  I  ran  on  deck  just  as 
the  great  brute  rounded  up  right  beside 
the  bow,  and  the  gun  flashed  out  in  the 
darkness.  "Shinda,"  yelled  the  sailors 
and  through  the  smoke  cloud  I  could 
see  the  whale  give  a  convulsive  twist, 
roll  on  its  side  with  the  fin  straight  up- 
ward and  slowly  sink. 

Almost   at  once   the   winch  began   to 
take  in  the  slack  and  haul  the  carcass 


BLUE    WHALE   WHICH    BROKE    LINE, 

FAST  TO  SHIP  JUST  BEFORE  LINE 

SNAPPED 
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to  the  surface.  When  it  came  along- 
side the  rope  attached  to  the  first  har- 
poon floated  out  backward  in  danger- 
ous proximity  to  the  propeller  and  it 
took  some  careful  work  to  get  the  ani- 
mal fast  to  the  bow  and  the  line  safely 
out  of  the  way. 

When  we  were  started  again  and  the 
forward  motion  had  brought  the  car- 
cass to  the  surface  beside  the  ship  a  long 


For  three  days  it  blew  a  gale  and 
the  five  whale  ships  hunting  at  Aikawa 
lay  inside  restlessly  tossing  in  the  swell 
which  found  its  way  through  between 
the  rocky  headlands  guarding  the  nar- 
row entrance  to  the  bay. 

Captain  Olsen  and  I  had  had  such 
poor  luck  the  week  before  that  I  de- 
cided to  go  out  next  time  on  Captain 
Y.    E.   Anderson's   ship   the   Go  Hogei 


BRINGING   IN    THE   BLUE    WHALE 


tube  of  steel,  perforated  for  its  entire 
length,  was  thrust  deep  into  the  ani- 
mal's stomach.  This  was  connected  by 
a  small  rubber  hose  to  the  air  pump 
in  the  hold  and  the  body  was  slowly 
filled  with  air,  exactly  as  one  would  in- 
flate a  bicycle  tire.  We  had  a  long 
tow  to  the  station  for  the  chase  had 
carried  us  nearly  130  miles  away,  and 
not  until  the  next  afternoon  did  the 
ship  run  inside  the  harbor  just  in  time 
to  escape  a  heavy  storm  which  blew  up 
from  the  eastward.  Had  we  been  caught 
at  sea  with  the  whale  alongside  it  would 
never  have  been  possible  to  bring  the 
seventy  ton  carcass  to  the  station. 


Maru.  Anderson  was  a  young  man,  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  one  of  the 
best  gunners  in  Japan.  He  had  had 
good  luck  with  set  whales  the  week  be- 
fore and  killed  eight  while  we  had  been 
wasting  time  with  finbacks. 

The  sei  whale,  which  reaches  a 
length  of  54  feet,  is  one  of  the  smallest 
species  and  can  usually  be  depended 
upon  to  give  excitement  if  the  harpoon 
strikes  too  far  back  to  kill  at  once.  For 
a  few  hundred  fathoms  the  animal  will 
run  with  the  speed  of  a  hooked  blue 
fish  and  woe  to  the  winch  which  tries 
to  stop  it. 

We  crawled  out  of  the  bay  at  five 
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o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  sun  was 
rising  in  an  absolutely  cloudless  sky. 
Half  a  mile  outside  we  were  tossing  in 
a  tremendous  swell,  the  "left  over" 
from  the  storm.  For  several  hours  not 
a  spout  was  sighted.  Then  two  sei 
whales  blew  far  ahead  but  they  were 
wild  and  would  not  give  a  shot. 

Back  and  forth  we  followed — now 
astern,  now  ahead — but  always  out  of 
range.  Anderson  was  disgusted  and  we 
were     just 
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about  to 
leave  them 
when  one 
spouted  three 
hundred 
fathoms 
away.  The 
second  whale 
had  disap- 
pear e  d  — 
why,  no  one 
could  tell. 

Almost  at 
once  we  saw 
there  would 
soon  be  a 
chance  to 
shoot,  for  the 
single    whale 

was  following  a  school  of  sardines,  twist- 
ing and  turning  his  lithe  body  with  in- 
credible quickness  as  he  dashed  after  the 
terrified,  skipping  fish. 

We  slid  along  at  half  speed  and  he 
blew  just  out  of  range.  Again  he 
spouted  and  the  little  ship  crept  to  the 
spot,  swinging  in  a  long  circle  about  it. 
Suddenly  the  man  at  the  masthead 
shouted  in  Japanese,  "There,  there  he's 
coming!" 

"Where?  I  don't  see  him,"  yelled 
back  Anderson. 

"On  the  port  bow,  right  beside  us," 
the  mate  called  and  just  then  I  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  wide  circle  on  the  surface 
beginning  to  swirl  and  boil,  ten  fath- 
oms away.  Anderson  braced  himself 
and  fired  as  the  dark  body  burst  up- 
ward in  a  whirl  of  foam  and  green 
water.  It  was  a  beautiful  shot  and  the 
whale  rolled  slowly  on  its  side  sinking 
without   a  struggle. 

For  twenty  minutes  the  ship  lay  quiet- 
ly rolling  while  the  gun  was  reloaded, 
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then  Anderson  gave  the  word  to  heave 
away.  Hardly  had  the  wheels  began 
to  move  when  we  saw  that  the  whale 
was  not  dead.  The  line  which  had 
been  hanging  straight  down  from  the 
roller  on  the  bow  slowly  raised  outward 
and  we  saw  a  great,  gray  body  shoot  up- 
ward and  fall  back  in  a  cloud  of  spray. 
For  an  instant  it  lay  still,  then  swung 
about  and  started  toward  us.  Faster 
and  faster  it  came  now  on  the  surface, 

now  beneath 
it,  the  giant 
flukes  work- 
ing like  the 
propeller  of 
an  o  c  e  a.n 
steamship.  In 
an  instant  it 
struck  us. 
The  force 
was  awful 
but  the  man 
at  the  wheel 
had  kept  his 
head  and 
swung  the 
vessel's  nose 
about  so  that 
we  caught  a 
glancing 
blow.  The  ship  keeled  far  over  to 
starboard  and  righted  herself  as  the 
whale  scraped  along  the  side  and  ran 
its  head  squarely  into  the  propeller. 
The  whirling  blades  tore  great  strips 
of  blubber  from  its  nose  and  jaw  and 
it  backed  off  astern.  Then  with  the 
whole  head  projecting  from  the  water 
it  swam  along  parallel  with  the  ship. 
I  got  a  picture  as  the  whale  went  by, 
and  a  moment  afterward  its  fin  shot 
upward  and  it  rolled  on  its  side  and 
sank. 

Captain  Anderson  was  the  most  ex- 
cited man  I  have  ever  seen.  He  was 
shouting  orders  in  Norwegian,  Japan- 
ese and  English  all  in  the  same  sen- 
tence and  rushing  from  side  to  side  of 
the  ship  in  a  frenzy  of  anxiety.  For  a 
few  moments  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  the  vessel  would  go  down,  but  it 
was  found  on  examination  that  the  steel 
plates  of  her  side  had  been  only  bent 
and  that  she  leaked  but  slowly.  Why 
the   propeller   was   not  smashed   to  bits 
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no  one  will  ever  know  but  it  was  not 
even    injured. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  whale  was 
attacking  with  the  intention  of  sinking 
the  ship.  It  had  simply  gone  into  the 
"death  flurry"  and  was  rushing  madly 
about  from  side  to  side  probably  with 
no  sense  of  direction  whatever.  The 
fact  that  the  ship  happened  to  be  in  its 
way  was  pure  chance,  but  the  conse- 
quence to  us  would  have  been  none  the 
less  serious. 

In  the  same  month  a  ship  on  which 
I  had  hunted  in  Alaska  during  1908 
was  sunk  by  a  wounded,  charging  fin- 
back in  an  exactly  similar  manner.  She 
was  struck  squarely  amidships  and  torn 
in   half;   she  sank  in   two   minutes   and 


hail  the  boats  not  happened  to  be  in 
the  water  all  her  crew  would  have  been 
lost. 

After  we  had  somewhat  recovered 
from  our  excitement  and  the  damage 
to  the  ship  was  found  to  be  slight,  the 
whale  was  hauled  to  the  surface  and 
made  fast.  On  the  way  to  the  station 
another  sei  whale  was  killed,  and  this 
time  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  complete, 
with  the  hand  lance,  the  work  of  the 
harpoon. 

It  had  been  a  good  day  for  us  and 
at  seven  o'clock  that  night  we  swung 
into  the  quiet  water  of  the  bay,  the 
two  long  blasts  of  the  siren  whistle 
telling  to  those  on  shore  the  story  of 
the  hunt. 


Last  summer  Mt.  Sir  Sanford,  the  highest  peak  in  the 
Selkirks  was  climbed  for  the  first  time.  Howard  Palmer, 
a  member  of  the  party,  tells  the  story  of  the  climb  in  the 
May  number.     His   photographs    are    unusually    striking. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE   MOTORCYCLE 


By  GEORGE  M.  JOHNSON 

How  the  "Little  Brother  of  the  Automobile"  Has  Kept  Pace  in 
Development  With  Its  More  Powerful  Kinsman 


i  EW  people  realize  what  re- 
markable progress  the  past  few 
— \  years  have  seen  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  little  two-wheeled 
automobile,  the  motorcycle. 
To  claim  that  absolute  perfec- 
tion has  been  reached  would  doubtless  be 
going  too  far;  but  it  is  true  that  the 
motorcycle  is  just  as  reliable  as  its  big 
brother,  just  as  efficient  and  just  as  capa- 
ble of  doing  the  work  required  of  it. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  parallel 
between  automobile  and  motorcycle  de- 
velopment. The  latest  models  in  the 
four-wheeler  class  show  comparatively 
few  radical  departures ;  most  changes  are 
of  a  type  calculated  to  add  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  owner.  Examples  of  this 
which  might  be  cited  are  the  self-starter 
and  the  electric  lighting  system  with 
which  so  many  1913  cars  are  equipped. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  motorcycle,  as 
the  coming  season  shows  more  refine- 
ments than  actual  changes. 

A  discussion  of  the  up-to-date  motor- 
cycle would  naturally  begin  with  the  en- 
gine, the  heart  of  any  motor  vehicle.  Of 
course  gasolene  is  the  propelling  power. 
A  year  or  two  ago  an  electric  motorcycle 
made  its  appearance,  attracting  some  at- 
tention because  of  its  very  novelty,  but — 
so  far  as  I  know — it  was  never  put  upon 
the  market.  The  four-cycle,  or  four- 
stroke,  motor  is  practically  universal,  only 
one  American  machine — the  Schickel — 
being  equipped  with  a  two-stroke  engine, 
though  several  foreign  makers  favor  it. 
England's  great  contest,  the  annual 
Tourist  Trophy  road  race,  was  won  in 
1912  by  the  Scott,  a  two-stroke,  twin- 
cylinder  machine.  A  Yankee  motorcycle 
the  Indian,  had  the  honor  of  winning 
this  event  in  1911.  The  great  difficulty 
confronting    the    two-stroke    engine    for 
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motorcycles  lies  in  the  cooling,  for  with 
few  exceptions  motorcycle  engines  are 
air-cooled,  thin  flanges  being  cast  on  the 
cylinders  to  aid  in  radiation.  The  Scott 
avoids  the  over-heating  difficulty  by  us- 
ing water  to  cool  its  two-stroke  motor, 
through  the  radiator  adds  a  complication 
that  most  makers  would  willingly  omit. 

The  earliest  motorcycle  engines  had 
automatic  inlet  valves;  that  is,  the  valve 
was  opened  by  the  suction  of  the  descend- 
ing piston — and  the  way  in  which  the 
automatic  inlet  has  clung  to  popular  fa- 
vor this  side  the  Atlantic  is  a  caution. 
For  several  years  this  type  of  valve  has 
been  so  dead  in  England  that  no  rider 
would  even  look  at  a  machine  not  sup- 
plied with  mechanically  operated  inlets, 
and  at  last— praise  to  the  prophet! — it 
has  departed  from  America;  for  in  1913 
it  will  be  a  rare  bird.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  important  changes  to  be  seen  in  en- 
gine construction  for  the  coming  season. 

One  other  change  is  to  be  noted — in- 
creased horsepower.  So  far  the  most 
popular  machine  has  been  a  seven  horse- 
power "twin,"  but  for  1913  more  than 
one  make  will  put  out  motors  conserv- 
atively rated  at  nine  to  ten  horsepower. 
This  is  in  striking  contrast  to  English 
practice,  where  the  trend  is  to  low 
powered  machines.  There  are  probably 
two  reasons  for  this:  English  motor- 
cycles are  taxed  rather  heavily  at  so 
much  per  horsepower  (according  to 
maker's  rating)  ;  and  English  roads  are 
in  general  so  far  superior  to  ours  that  a 
less  powerful  machine  will  do  the  work. 

Speaking  of  horse  power  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  certain  American  manu- 
facturers make  big  claims  for  their  mo- 
tors. The  fairest  way  to  determine  the 
power  of  a  motorcycle  engine  is  by  piston 
displacement,    allowing  seven   and   one- 
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half-cubic  inches  to  the  horsepower. 
Thus  a  single-cylinder  machine  of  30.50 
cubic  inch  displacement  can  justly  be 
rated  at  four  horsepower.  A  twin  mo- 
tor will  not  develop  twice  as  much  power 
as  one  of  its  cylinders  used  singly,  so  that 
a  twin  of  61  cubic  inch  displacement 
should  be  rated  at  seven  horsepower. 

Another  feature  where  English  cus- 
tom differs  from  American  is  that  of 
multi-speed  gears.  Across  the  water 
most  machines  have  a  two-  and  some- 
times a  three-speed  gear,  a  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  low  powered  motor. 
The  American  rider  prefers  a  big  bruiser 
of  an  engine  that  will  slug  up  any  hill 
where  the  rear  wheel  can  get  traction, 
while  the  Englishman  chooses  to  play  at 
automobiling  with  his  different  gears. 
Several  American  makers  are  now  offer- 
ing the  two-speed  machine — in  some 
cases  of  the  planetary  t^pe ;  in  others 
sliding  gears — but  the  demand  for  such 
machines  is  not  yet  very  brisk.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  demand 
for  these  models  is  increasing  and  some 
enthusiasts  declare  that  the  near  future 
will  show  a  notable  jump  in  their  popu- 
larity. 

The  Four-Cylinder  Models 

A  discussion  of  motorcycle  engines 
would  not  be  complete  without  some 
mention  of  the  four-cylinder  models,  of 
which  two  are  native  to  this  country — 
the  Pierce  and  the  Henderson.  Many 
are  the  claims  made  in  favor  of  the  four- 
cylinder.  Continuous  power,  smooth 
running,  perfect  balance,  are  some  of 
the  slogans;  and  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  attractive  about  the  way  a 
four-cylinder  mount  purrs  along  the 
road.  The  exhaust  from  the  tiny  cylin- 
ders makes,  a  musical,  high-pitched  hum, 
suggestive  of  an  overgrown  bumblebee. 

Practically  all  machines  now  come 
supplied  with  some  form  of  free  engine 
(  clutch,  located  in  the  case  of  belt  drive 
models  either  in  the  engine  pulley  or  on 
the  rear  hub;  in  the  case  of  chain  drive, 
usually  on  the  countershaft.  There  have 
been  many  types  of  clutches  on  the  mar- 
ket but  at  present  the  favorite  seems  to 
be  the  multiple  disk.  The  clutch  is  con- 
trolled in  various  ways.     Some  machines 


have  a  lever  working  on  a  quadrant  at- 
tached to  the  side  of  the  gasolene  tank, 
an  arrangement  that  has  proved  very  sat- 
isfactory; its  sole  objection  is  that  the 
rider  must  remove  one  hand  from  the. 
handle  bars  to  manipulate  the  clutch, 
which  might  cause  some  embarrassment 
on  a  rough  or  muddy  road.  In  others 
the  clutch  is  controlled  from  the  handle 
bar,  either  by  a  small  lever  or  by  twist- 
ing the  grip.  Still  another  method  of 
control  is  by  foot  lever,  as  in  the  case  of 
automobiles. 

How  is  the  motorcycle  operated  ?  is 
a  question  often  met  by  a  rider.  It 
is  really  the  simplest  thing"  in  the  world 
and  anyone  who  knows  how  to  ride  a 
bicycle  can  quickly  master  the  motor 
bike.  Most  people  are  surprised  to 
find  how  heavy  motorcycles  are,  as  com- 
pared with  bicycles;  the  weight  will 
vary  from  that  of  a  light  single  at  165 
pounds  to  a  heavy  twin  at  275.  Some 
machines  weigh  even  more  than  this, 
but  the  average  is  not  far  from  200 
pounds. 

This  very  weight  gives  the  motorcycle 
stability  and  makes  it  easier  to  balance. 
Moreover,  motorcycles  are  built  with  a 
low  center  of  gravity  so  that  they  can 
"hug  the  ground"  when  driven  at  high 
speed.  It  is  possible  to  sit  in  the  saddle 
and  rest  both  feet  upon  the  ground,  and 
when  a  rider  finds  his  mount  skidding, 
or  about  to  go  over,  he  can  save  himself 
by  extending  one  foot.  This  gives  the 
beginner  a  feeling  of  confidence  both  in 
himself  and  his  machine. 

System   of  Control 

The  speed  of  most  motorcycles  is  con- 
trolled entirely  from  the  handle  bars — - 
turning  one  grip  opens  or  closes  the 
throttle;  turning  the  other  advances  or 
retards  the  spark.  In  addition  there  is  a 
device  on  one  handle  bar  which  enables 
the  rider  to  lift  the  exhaust  valves,  thus 
releasing  the  compression  in  his  engine. 
Very  often  this  device  is  worked  in  com- 
bination with  the  spark  or  throttle  con- 
trol. On  some  makes  the  spark  is  con- 
trolled by  a  tiny  lever  on  the  gasolene 
tank,  and  then  the  grip  is  used  for  com- 
pression release  alone,  or  for  clutch  con- 
trol.    In  any  case  the  rider  can  bring 
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his  machine  to  a  stop  and  make  it  travel 
fast  or  slowly  as  he  wishes,  without  re- 
moving his  hands  from  the  steering  bars. 
When  a  rider  wishes  to  start,  he  puts 
his  machine  up  on  the  stand  attached  be- 
low the  rear  axle,  which  lifts  the  wheel 
clear  of  the  ground.  He  then  twists  the 
grip  which  releases  the  compression,  so 
that  the  engine  can  be  turned.  With  the 
spark  advanced  about  half  and  throttle 
nearly  closed,  he  pedals  the  motor  over 
a  few  times  to  get  momentum,  and  then 
drops  the  compression  relief.  This 
cranks  the  engine,  whereupon  the  rider 
disengages  the  clutch,  puts  on  the  brake 
to  stop  the  rear  wheel,  pushes  the  ma- 
chine forward  off  its  stand  and  kicks  the 
latter  up  to  its  catch  on  the  mudguard, 
slips  in  the  clutch,  and  rolls  away,  the 
whole  process  occupying  about  half  a 
minute.  This  method  of  starting  has 
replaced  the  old-time  acrobatic  stunt  of 
running  the  machine  along  or  pedaling 
it  until  the  engine  concluded  to  fire. 

Various    Types   of   Transmission 

The  transmission  is  an  interesting  and 
important  feature.  Three  types  are  of- 
fered: belt  (either  flat  or  V),  chain,  and 
shaft.  England  has  developed  an  ingen- 
ious combination  of  the  chain  and  V-belt 
but  it  is  so  far  unknown  on  this  side.  Of 
course,  the  rear  wTheel  must  not  turn  at 
the  same  speed  as  the  engine,  and  to  get 
the  necessary  reduction  a  belt-driven  ma- 
chine has  a  small  front  pulley,  with  a 
large  one  at  the  rear.  The  ratio  varies, 
usually  being  four  or  five  to  one.  The 
chain  drive  machine  accomplishes  the 
same  thing  in  two  ways.  The  common- 
est practice  is  to  employ  two  drive 
chains:  a  short  one  from  small  sprocket 
on  the  mainshaft  to  large  sprocket  on  the 
countershaft,  and  a  longer  chain  from 
small  sprocket  on  countershaft  to  rear 
wheel.  For  these  machines,  of  which 
the  Indian  and  Excelsior  may  serve  as 
typical  examples,  the  countershaft  pro- 
vides an  ideal  location  for  the  clutch. 
The  other  method  is  to  undergear  the 
engine  itself,  so  that  the  engine  sprocket 
turns  once  to  the  motor's  four  or  five 
revolutions.  Thus  only  one  drive  chain 
is  used  and  the  clutch  is  generally  placed 
on  the  mainshaft,  as  in  case  of  belt  drive 


models.  The  Thor  and  the  Reading 
Standard  are  typical  of  this  practice. 
One  or  two  makes,  as  the  New  Era,  em- 
ploy a  large  rear  sprocket  with  one  long 
chain,  so  that  the  reduction  is  accom- 
plished as  with  belt  transmission.  The 
Pierce  four  cylinder  is  about  the  only 
important  American  exponent  of  the 
shaft  drive. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  belt  or 
chain  drive  motorcycle  is  to  be  preferred 
is  too  big  a  question  to  be  taken  up  here. 
It  is  a  question  on  which  every  motor- 
cyclist has  a  decided  opinion,  with  good 
arguments  to  back  it  up.  England  fa- 
vors the  V-belt,  though  the  chain  is 
coming  along  strongly,  especially  in  com- 
bination with  the  belt,  as  mentioned 
above.  America  seems  inclining  to  the 
chain,  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing 
number  of  chain-driven  machines ;  this  is 
particularly  true  of  the  twin  cylinder 
class.  Several  makes  offer  both  types  of 
drive,  a  few  that  might  be  mentioned 
being  the  Pope,  the  Harley-Davidson, 
the  Flying  Merkle,  the  Yale,  the  Ex- 
celsior. 

Improvements   for    1913 

It  might  now  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  improvements  and  re- 
finements that  some  manufacturers  are 
offering  for  1913.  One  make  has  a  not- 
able departure  in  the  form  of  a  cradle 
spring  frame,  built  up  of  different  leaf 
plates,  after  the  approved  style  in  four- 
wheeled  vehicles;  it  should  do  much 
towards  smoothing  out  an  uneven  road. 
The  same  machine  supplies  foot  boards, 
hinged  to  fold  up  out  of  the  way  when 
so  desired,  in  addition  to  the  usual  ped- 
als, giving  the  rider  two  positions  for  his 
feet;  the  brake  can  be  controlled  from 
either  position.  Other  points  worthy  of 
mention  are  wider  mudguards,  large 
tires,  and  guards  for  the  chains — which 
will  protect  the  rider  from  any  oil  that 
might  be  thrown  off  by  the  transmission. 

Another  machine  has  come  forward 
with  a  refinement  even  more  surprising 
— nothing  less  than  a  self-starter.  Now 
the  automobile  must  certainly  look  out 
for  its  laurels.  This  device  works  by  a 
powerful  spring  which  is  released  by  a 
lever.     After  the  motor  begins  firing  it 
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rewinds  the  spring  for  another  start. 
This  particular  model  has  abandoned 
pedals  as  useless,  providing  large  and 
comfortable  foot  rests  instead.  A  spring 
frame,  of  the  coil  spring  type,  is  another 
feature. 

Several  makers  are  announcing  "big 
singles,"  designed  to  give  abundant 
power  and  speed  without  the  extra  com- 
plications and  weight  of  the  second  cylin- 
der. Hinged  mudguards  to  facilitate 
tire  repairs,  greater  clearance  between 
tires  and  guards  to  allow  room  for  anti- 
skid chains,  improved  spring  forks  and 
spring  seatposts  are  listed  among  the 
claims  of  many  manufacturers.  Ball  or 
roller  bearings  are  supplied  on  the  main- 
shafts  of  engines  and  on  the  large  ends 
of  connecting  rods  in  place  of  the  old 
bronze  bearings.  The  magneto  is  usually 
well  protected,  often  being  of  the  "ar- 
mored" type.  In  general,  the  trend  is 
toward  greater  simplicity,  with  a  good 
bit  of  attention  and  effort  centered  on 
the  rider's  comfort. 

The   Cost   of  Motorcycling 

"What  does  a  motorcycle  cost?"  is  a 
question  often  asked;  and  still  more 
often — "How  much  does  it  cost  to  keep 
one  going?"  The  first  question  can  be 
readily  answered  by  a  perusal  of  cata- 
logs; the  second  is  more  difficult,  since 
so  many  matters  enter  into  it.  The  price 
of  a  new  machine  varies  from  $165.00  to 
$225.00  ($250.00  in  rare  cases)  for  the 
single-cylinder  models,  with  the  major- 
ity listing  at  $200.00 ;  the  twins  range 
from  $225.00  to  $285.00  or  $300.00, 
with  $250.00  as  an  average.  Two-speed 
models  of  either  type  add  about  fifty  dol- 
lars to  the  cost. 

Upkeep  expense  is  as  elastic  a  propo- 
sition with  the  motorcycle  as  in  case  of 
its  big  brother,  the  auto;  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  rider,  and  the  care,  or  lack 
of  it  that  he  uses  in  his  riding.  Gaso- 
lene and  oil  will  probably  come  under 
one-quarter  cent  per  mile,  depending  on 
the  price  of  those  necessary  fluids.  Some 
machines  will  do  seventy-five  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gas,  and  several  hundred 
miles  per  quart  of  lubricating  oil,  which 
is  not  expensive  running. 

Tires  are  a  big  gamble.     During  the 


past  season  I  completely  wore  out  a  set 
in  2,800  miles,  while  a  friend  got  nearly 
5,000  out  of  his  tires  with  no  end  in 
sight.  I  am  heavier  than  he,  and  ride 
a  twin  cylinder  machine  as  opposed  to  his 
single,  which  accounts  for  a  little  of  the 
difference.  The  real  trouble  was  that 
his  tires  were  good  to  start  with,  while 
mine  were  worse  than  poor.  Actual  re- 
pairs and  replacements  should  be  almost 
negligible  for  the  first  year,  and  if  a  rider 
uses  reasonable  care  he  should  get 
through  his  initial  season  with  little  ex- 
pense beyond  oil,  gas  and  equipment. 
Of  course  this  will  not  be  true  if  he 
runs  up  an  exceptionally  big  mileage. 

Necessary  Equipment 

The  equipment  is  simply  automobile 
equipment  on  a  small  scale.  Tools  come 
with  the  machine,  and  some  makers  are 
generous  enough  to  provide  a  luggage 
carrier,  but  that  is  all.  The  rider  will 
first  need  a  horn,  costing  about  $2.50, 
or  an  exhaust  whistle,  which  will  be  con- 
siderably more.  A  good  headlight  is  al- 
most a  necessity,  and  in  addition  the  laws 
of  some  states  require  tail-lights.  Small 
size  acetylene  tanks  are  made  for  motor- 
C3-cles;  or  one  can  have  his  machine  sup- 
plied with  electric  lighting.  A  good 
headlight,  with  brackets  for  attaching, 
will  cost  five  or  six  dollars ;  tail-light, 
$1.25;  gas  tank,  with  clamps,  $10.00. 
The  tanks  are  claimed  to  be  good  for 
forty  hours'  service,  but  mine  have  usu- 
ally run  dry  before  their  time ;  even  so, 
a  tank  is  far  preferable  to  the  generator 
system. 

Another  bit  of  equipment,  perhaps 
more  of  a  luxury  than  a  necessity,  is  a 
speedometer,  though  personally  I  con- 
sider this  handy  little  trinket  as  well-nigh] 
essential.  By  its  aid  a  rider  can  keep 
tab  on  his  oil  and  gas  consumption ;  can 
know  definitely  whether  his  tires  are  giv- 
ing him  the  service  they  should,  and  be- 
sides it  is  a  vast  satisfaction  to  know  how 
"fast  she  is  going."  A  reliable  speedo- 
meter, showing  miles  per  hour,  with 
season  and  trip  mileage,  can  be  obtained 
for  $20.00.  If  the  maker  does  not  pro- 
vide it  as  regular  equipment  most  riders 
will  add  a  luggage  carrier.  These  are 
built  of  strap  metal  or  tubing,  are  braced 
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to  the  rear  axle,  and  are  substantial 
enough  to  carry  as  much  weight  as  any- 
one could  desire.  By  addition  of  a 
cushion  it  is  possible  to  carry  a  friend  for 
a  short  trip.  Three  or  four  dollars  will 
cover  the  baggage  conveyer. 

Tande?n  Attachments 

However,  if  a  person  expects  to  use 
his  machine  for  double  work,  he  should 
buy  a  regular  tandem  attachment — for 
cushion  riding  is  decidedly  uncomfort- 
able. The  tandem  outfit  is  entirely  safe, 
has  a  springy  saddle,  with  handlebars 
and  foot  rests.  The  price  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $20.00.  The  side-car 
is  a  conveyance  very  popular  in  England, 
and  with  growing  popularity  on  this  side. 
It  is  a  comfortable  chair-like  appliance, 
which  clamps  to  the  frame  of  the  motor- 
cycle, changing  it  into  a  three-wheeled 
vehicle.  The  average  single  cylinder  has 
not  power  enough  to  pull  a  side-car  with 
passenger  up  a  stiff  grade;  it  takes  a 
husky  twin  to  do  the  trick.  The  cost  of 
a  side-car  depends  upon  how  luxuriously 
it  is  fitted  out,  varying  from  sixty  dol- 
lars to  over  a  hundred. 


For  his  personal  outfit  the  rider  will 
require  leggings,  gauntlet  gloves  and  gog- 
gles, totaling  five  or  six  dollars.  The 
latter  are  highly  important,  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  eyes  from  dust  particles  in  the 
air  and  the  rush  of  wind.  In  addition 
he  might  find  it  desirable  to  invest  in  a 
khaki  riding  suit,  various  samples  of 
which  are  on  the  market  at  prices  ranging 
from  four  to  fifteen  dollars.  In  Con- 
necticut it  costs  four  dollars  to  be  a  mo- 
torcyclist— generally  considered  by  rid- 
ers as  excessive — two  being  for  driver's 
license  and  the  other  two  for  the  machine 
itself.  New  York  goes  to  the  opposite 
extreme  with  no  license  fee;  other  states 
tax  the  rider  as  they  see  fit. 

The  foregoing  gives  a  very  fair  idea 
of  the  expense  associated  with  owning 
and  operating  a  motorcycle.  It  does  cost 
some  money,  but  the  benefit  and  pleasure 
derived  from  the  sport  more  than  make 
up  for  the  expenditure.  If  you  don't 
believe  this,  ask  any  rider.  For  getting 
from  one  place  to  another  and  doing  it 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of  both- 
er, the  motorcycle  is  unequaled.  Just 
try  it. 


THE  PRESENT  TREND  IN  GOLF 

By  HAROLD  H.  HILTON 

"LJAS  the  standard  of  play  really  improved  in  recent  years  and 
A  A  what  are  the  present  tendencies  of  the  game?  These  are 
questions  which  every  golfer  has  argued  over  so  often  and,  prob- 
ably, so  heatedly  that  Mr.  Hilton's  authoritative  reply  will  come 
to  many  like  the  answer  of  an  oracle.  Moreover  his  analysis  of 
recent  developments  in  golf  contains  some  valuable  hints  on  the 
technique  of  the  game  which  will  be  welcome  to  every  player, 
whether  expert  or  tyro. 

the  players  who  flourished  in  the  eighties 
and  those  who  are  at  the  top  of  the  tree 
in  the  present  days,  and  even  after  al- 
lowing for  the  advantages  which  present 
day  players  enjoy  in  the  matter  of  rubber 
cored  balls,  more  scientifically  balanced 
clubs  and  infinitely  better  kept  links,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  the  play  of  the  leading  profes- 
sionals of  the  present  day  is  three  to  four 
strokes  per  round  better  than  that  which 
the  professionals  of  twenty  to  thirty  years 
ago  were  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the  great 
men  of  the  present  day  are  finer  natural 
exponents  of  the  game  than  the  giants  of 
old.  Young  Tommy  Morris,  for  instance, 
was  undoubtedly  a  wonderful  genius  in 
the  playing  of  the  game ;  he  was  far  ahead 
of  his  fellow  players — perhaps  farther 
ahead  than  any  other  player  has  been  in 
the  history  of  the  game.  And  again  we 
have  wee  Bennie  Sayers  still  holding  his 
own  comparatively  well  with  his  young- 
er rivals,  and  he  is  a  player  who  was  con- 
sidered to  have  been  at  his  best  some 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  But 
even  granting  that  these  old-time  players 
were  gifted  with  an  equal  degree  of  gen- 
ius to  that  which  Varden  and  Company 
possess,  it  cannot  do  away  with  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  hit  the  ball  with  as  con- 
sistent accuracy  as  the  leading  profession- 
als are  in  the  habit  of  doing  nowadays. 

The  reason  why  the  game  is  played  so 
much  more  accurately  nowadays  is  en- 
tirely due  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a   gradual   development  •  in    the   general 
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^HE  golfers  of  old  will  tell 
you  that  the  game  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be,  and 
I  for  one  am  not  going 
to  gainsay  them  in  this 
opinion,  as  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Game  has  changed  materially  in 
many  ways  in  the  past  forty  years.  Al- 
though the  changes  which  are  so  evident 
may  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  some 
of  the  older  school  of  players  it  might 
not  be  altogether  unjust  to  suggest  that 
their  views  are  possibly  inclined  to  be 
tinged  by  prejudice,  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural affectionate  adherence  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  youth. 

From  a  playing  point  of  view  the  game 
of  golf  is  certainly  not  what  it  used  to 
be,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  playing 
of  the  game  has  proceeded  through  an 
era  of  development  which  has  sufficed 
gradually  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion which  would  have  been  considered 
almost  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility 
thirty  years  ago.  A  certain  element  of 
the  older  school  of  players  would  stoutly 
deny  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  and 
quote  to  one  young  Tommy  Morris  and 
Alan  Robertson  as  golfers  who  were 
quite  the  equal  of  the  Vardons  and 
Braids  of  the  present  day. 

It  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  personally 
not  in  a  position  to  argue  as  I  belonged 
not  to  this  earth  when  Alan  Robertson 
was  alive,  and  was  an  infant  in  swad- 
dling clothes  when  young  Tom  was  in 
his  prime.  But  I  am  in  a  position  to 
form  a  comparative  judgment  between 
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standard  of  play.  From  time  to  time  a 
player  has  arisen  who  has  played  just  a 
little  bit  better  than  his  fellow  golfers; 
he  has  reigned  supreme  for  a  season  or 
two,  and  then  one  or  two  of  the  more 
gifted  players  have  gradually  worked 
their  game  up  to  the  new  standard;  and 
so  it  has  gone  on  from  time  to  time  until 
the  general  standard  has  arrived  at  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  which  it  seems  improb- 
able that  any  mortal  golfer  can  material- 
ly improve  upon.  There  appears  but  one 
chance  of  such  a  prodigy  arising  in  the 
land  and  that  would  seem  to  lie  in  the 
person  of  a  player  who  was  sufficiently 
physically  endowed  to  outdrive  any  of 
the  present  generation  by  a  distance  of 
thirty  to  forty  yards,  and  who  at  the 
same  time  could  putt  with  the  accuracy 
and  finesse  of  a  Walter  Travis  or  a 
Jerome  Travers.  This  is  the  one  hope, 
as  to  my  way  of  thinking  the  iron  play 
of  the  present  day  "professor"  cannot 
possibly  be  improved  upon.  Their  con- 
tinued accuracy  with  iron  clubs  is  as- 
tounding. 

The  Rise  of  the  Amateur 

To  Mr.  John  Ball  belongs  the  credit 
of  being  the  first  one  to  set  an  example 
to  his  fellow  players ;  as  he  set  up  a  stand- 
ard in  connection  with  amateur  golf 
which  had  never  previously  been  ap- 
proached and  it  was  this  standard  of  play 
which  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
amateur  talent  of  a  period  of  some  seven 
or  eight  years  being  almost  if  not  quite 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  professionals. 
Previous  to  the  advent  of  Mr.  Ball  there 
was  never  considered  the  slightest  prob- 
ability of  an  amateur  ever  winning  the 
Open  Championship,  but  he  defeated  the 
whole  fleet  of  professionals  in  1890,  and 
the  feat  was  twice  again  accomplished  by 
an  amateur  during  the  next  six  years.  In 
fact,  at  that  time  the  play  of  two  or 
three  amateurs  was  very  much  on  an 
equality  with  that  of  the  professionals. 

Amateur  golfers  nowadays  probably 
play  just  as  well  as  they  did  in  the  period 
mentioned  but  they  are  not  nearly  so 
successful  when  opposed  to  the  profes- 
sionals— for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
play  of  the  latter  has  improved  enor- 
mously. 


J.  H.  Taylor  was  the  pioneer  in  this 
movement  of  raising.the  standard  of  play. 
He  arrived  at  the  Championship  Meet- 
ing of  1893  almost  unknown;  he  left 
that  meeting  the  most  discussed  player  in 
the  Kingdom — not  that  he  won  the  event, 
far  from  it,  as  after  a  brilliant  start  he 
broke  down  badly — but  the  accuracy  of 
his  wooden  club  play  and  approaching — 
the  latter  in  particular — proved  a  revela- 
tion to  the  critics  who  had  never  seen 
any  player  shoot  so  straight  for  the  pin. 
On  his  very  first  appearance  in  a  Cham- 
pionship John  Henry  Taylor  set  up  a 
new  standard;  he,  like  Mr.  Ball,  was 
simply  a  natural  born  genius  who  had 
not  to  go  through  the  trials  of  learning 
the  game. 

For  a  year  or  two  Taylor  was  the  only 
one  who  lived  up  to  the  standard  which 
he  had  set  himself,  but  with  the  example 
in  front  of  them  others  were  working 
their  way  forward,  and  finally  Harry 
Vardon  caught  up  to  the  Westward  Ho! 
player  and  eventually  surpassed  him.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  Harry  Var- 
don would  never  have  developed  his  game 
quite  as  quickly  as  he  did  had  he  not  had 
Taylor  and  the  new  standard  to  spur 
him  on.  By  degrees  Harry  Vardon  de- 
veloped a  fresh  standard  of  play  which 
was  greater  than  that  achieved  by  Tay- 
lor, and  for  a  few  years  he  absolutely 
reigned  supreme ;  there  are  those  who  to 
this  day  consider  that  the  game  played  by 
Harry  Vardon  in  1898,  1899  and  1900 
has  never  been  equalled  by  any  living 
player  and  probably  never  will  be. 

With  a  gutty  ball  he  was  undoubtedly 
far  and  away  the  greatest  player  who  has 
ever  handled  a  club.  Whether  he  was  a 
much  better  player  than  he  is  nowadays 
is  a  problem  which  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily elucidated  as  the  playing  of  the 
game  with  the  rubber  cored  ball  differs 
materially  form  that  which  was  played 
with  a  gutta  percha  ball.  Vardon  him- 
self recently  expressed  the  opinion  that 
his  game  of  the  present  day  suffers  in 
comparison  with  that  which  he  used  to 
play  to  the  extent  of  four  strokes  in  each 
round.  Whilst  one  must  have  respect  for 
Vardon's  opinion,  nevertheless  it  might 
not  be  unjust  to  consider  that  the  sug- 
gested disparity  of  four  strokes  may  be 
inclined  to  be  on  the  extravagant  side,  as 
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four  strokes  to  a  player  of  Vardon's  class 
means  an  enormous  difference  and  would 
moreover  be  inclined  to  suggest  that  the 
general  average  play  of  the  other  profes- 
sionals is  nowadays  not  as  good  as  it  was 
ten  years  ago. 

That  I  cannot  believe  is  true,  for  al- 
though I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the 
golf  played  in  the  present  day  is  on  the 
average  in  any  marked  degree  better  than 
it  was  twelve  to  fourteen  years  ago,  still 
I  cannot  think  there  has  been  any  retro- 
grade movement,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  are  certainly  many  more  real- 
ly first  class  players  than  there  were  in 
the  days  when  Vardon  was  at  his  prime. 

The  great  development  in  the  playing 
of  the  game  occurred  in  relation  to  ama- 
teur golf  between  the  years  1887  and 
1897.  For  professional  golf  it  lasted 
from  1893  to  1900.  The  standards  set 
up  by  Mr.  Ball  for  amateur  golf  and  by 
Vardon  for  professional  golf  have  never 
been  improved  upon. 

It  is  possible  to  give  many  reasons  to 
account  for  the  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  play.  Some  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  more  utili- 
tarian species  of  clubs  that  we  use  nowa- 
days, and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  the  present  day  model  of  club  with 
its  comparatively  short,  compact  head  is 
a  much  more  serviceable  weapon  than 
was  its  long  narrow-headed  predecessor. 
As  I  have  mentioned  in  a  previous  paper, 
the  main  improvement  in  the  modelling 
of  clubs  was  to  my  way  of  thinking  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  "bulger," 
which  is  the  forefather  of  the  present  day 
wTooden  club.  It  was  just  about  at  the 
same  time  that  the  general  standard  of 
the  playing  of  the  game  began  to  evidence 
a  marked  improvement. 

Improvement     in      Clubs     Not     Alone 
Accountable  for  Better  Play 

However,  I  cannot  think  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  make  and  shape  of  clubs 
has  in  any  great  degree  been  responsible 
for  the  manifest  improvement  in  the  art 
of  playing  the  game.  I  am  distinctly 
more  inclined  to  accord  the  credit  to  the 
players  themselves  and  in  doing  so  I  am 
not  going  to  infer  that  the  men  of  the 
present  day  were  in  any  way  gifted  with 


greater  natural  genius  than,  say,  young 
Tommy  Morris. 

The  player  of  the  present  day  has 
worked  out  his  own  salvation  by  follow- 
ing the  precepts  and  principles  set  up 
from  time  to  time  by  certain  individual 
players,  who  by  the  aid  of  great  natural 
genius  (which  genius  has  been  unhin- 
dered and  untrammelled  by  traditional 
principles)  have  served  to  produce  a  class 
of  game  which  was  superior  to  the  finest 
standard  exhibited  in  the  past.  By  de- 
grees other  players  have  worked  their 
game  up  to  this  standard.  In  their  case 
the  latent  talent  was  present  but  did  not 
come  to  light  until  they  were  supplied 
with  an  incentive,  and  such  men  as  Mr. 
Ball  amongst  the  amateurs  and  J.  H. 
Taylor  amongst  the  professionals,  both 
of  whom  can  be  classed  as  "natural  gen- 
iuses" in  playing  the  game,  served  at  dif- 
ferent periods  to  supply  this  necessary 
incentive. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  intimate  with  the 
early  days  of  American  amateur  golf  to 
compare  correctly  the  form  of  fifteen 
years  ago  with  that  of  the  present  day, 
but  from  what  I  know  of  the  British 
players  who  were  a  power  in  the  land  in 
the  early  days  of  the  game  in  the  States 
I  can  only  arrive  at  one  conclusion,  and 
that  is  that  the  standard  of  golf  as  played 
by  amateurs  in  the  United  States  at  pres- 
ent must  be  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  played  twelve  to  fifteen  years  ago. 

One  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  improvement  in  the  standard 
must  in  a  very  great  degree  have  been  due 
to  Mr.  Walter  Travis.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  compare  Mr.  Travis  with  the 
men  who  were  responsible  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  standard  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  as  Mr.  Travis  is  essentially 
what  is  termed  a  "made  player,"  in  that 
he  studiously  and  carefully  worked  out 
the  theories  and  principles  of  the  game 
until  after  some  years'  hard  and  persist- 
ent application  he  evolved  a  game  which 
was  superior  to  that  previously  played  in 
America. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Taylor  made  their  debut  in '  first  class 
golf,  fully  equipped  for  the  battle,  and 
were  probably  at  that  time  just  as  fine 
players  as  they  have  ever  been  in  their 
long  careers ;  in  truth  it  is  said  that  Mr. 
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Ball  has  himself  expressed  the  view  that 
he  was  as  good  a  player  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  as  he  has  ever  been  in  his  life,  and 
it  is  on  record  that  at  that  age  he  fin- 
ished in  fifth  position  in  the  Open  Cham- 
pionship held  at  Prestwick,  a  wonderful 
testimony  to  his  natural  genius  for  the 
game. 

However,  because  Mr.  Travis  has  of 
necessity  to  evolve  his  game  by  assiduous 
practice  it  does  not  in  any  way  influence 
the  fact,  that  he  has  been  of  wonderful 
service  to  the  game  in  America,  as  he  set 
up  a  standard  which  had  never  previ- 
ously been  approached  by  amateur  talent 
and  the  effect  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
numerous  young  players  who  have  either 
equalled  or  nearly  approached  that  stand- 
ard. But,  and  this  is  a  big  "but,"  I  have 
never  yet  seen  an  American  amateur  dis- 
play form  which  for  continued  scientific 
accuracy  excelled  that  which  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Travis  displayed  at  Sandwich  in 
1904. 

The  Art  of  Putting  Has  Declined 

In  what  particular  respect  the  stand- 
ard of  play  has  improved  is  a  somewhat 
discussed  subject,  and  one  on  which  au- 
thorities are  inclined  to  differ.  Person- 
ally I  hold  the  opinion  that  the  leading 
players  of  the  present  day  are  more  ac- 
curate exponents  of  the  game  in  every 
department  thereof,  except  that  which 
applies  to  the  play  near  the  holeside,  and 
in  that  extremely  important  phase  of  the 
game  I  do  not  consider  that  the  general 
standard  of  play  is  as  accurate  or  con- 
vincing as  it  was  in  the  days  of  old. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  that 
the  art  of  putting  should  be  so  much 
more  simple  than  it  used  to  be,  as  the 
putting  greens  of  the  present  day,  with 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
them,  are  much  less  difficult  problems 
than  the  neutral  putting  greens  one 
had  to  roll  the  ball  over  in  the  davs 
of  old. 

With  the  improvement  of  putting 
greens  the  true  art  of  putting  seems  to 
be  gradually  disappearing  and  the  more 
true  does  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
the  texture  of  the  grass  become,  the  more 
inaccurate  the  standard  of  putting  ap- 
pears to  be.     Indeed  amongst  our  very 


first  class  players  on  this  side  there  is  not 
a  single  one  who  can  be  termed  a  bril- 
liant and  reliable  holer  out,  and  certain- 
ly none  as  good  as  the  American  amateurs, 
Messrs.  Jerome  Travers  and  Walter 
Travis. 

Why  the  general  standard  of  the  art 
of  putting  should  have  degenerated  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand.  The  only 
explanation  would  seem  to  be  that  nowa- 
days with  the  beautifully  true  putting 
greens  we  have  to  play  over,  there  is  no 
necessity  to  practise  and  seriously  think 
out  the  problem  of  finding  the  way  into 
the  hole,  and  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  putting  is  not  practised  in  the 
same  degree  as  it  was,  say,  twenty  to 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  young  player  of  the  present  day 
views  this  phase  of  learning  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  game  as  quite  an  unneces- 
sary and,  moreover,  a  somewhat  tiresome 
procedure. 

The  player  of  the  present  day  is  a 
longer  driver  than  the  player  of  a  past 
generation,  for  he  has  found  out  that  it 
is  quite  possible  to  hit  the  ball  very  hard 
and  still  cause  it  to  fly  comparatively 
straight.  When  I  first  commenced  to 
take  a  serious  interest  in  the  game  I  was 
led  to  believe  that  hard  hitting  and  ac- 
curacy were  two  incompatible  phenom- 
ena, and  this  was  quite  an  accepted  the- 
ory in  the  days  of  old;  but  the  present 
generation  of  players  has  proved  this  to 
be  a  complete  myth,  as  the  first  class  pro- 
fessional not  only  hits  his  tee  shots  in- 
fernally hard,  but  moreover  extremely 
accurately. 

No  doubt  in  this  task  he  is  materially 
helped  by  the  present  shape  of  wooden 
club  head,  for  the  old  form  of  weapon 
was  a  somewhat  impossible  weapon  with 
which  to  "let  go."  But  it  took  years  be- 
fore the  "don't  press"  theory  died  out  al- 
together, and  although  the  cult  of  hard 
hitting  may  nowadays  have  been  carried 
somewhat  to  excess  by  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  players  who  are  inclined  to 
sacrifice  everything  for  length,  still  it 
is  not  a  bad  thing  to  learn  how  to  hit  the 
ball  really  hard,  as  then  one  can  always 
leaven  down  the  amount  of  force  to  be 
applied ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
player  who  has  initially  learned  merely 
to  pat  the  ball  along  with  his  wooden 
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dubs  invariably  iinds  it  a  difficult  task  to 
learn  how  to  hit  really  hard. 

He  has  modelled  his  style  on  what  are 
termed  "pat  ball"  methods,  and  such  a 
modelling  seldom  stands  the  strain  of  the 
application  of  greater  force.  In  the 
game  of  golf  it  is  a  much  simpler  task  to 
dilute  the  gift  of  power  than  to  strength- 
en up  the  natural  or  acquired  lack  of  it. 

In  the  art  of  iron  play,  the  golfer  of 
the  present  day  is  more  accurate  than  his 
predecessor,  and  it  is  the  improvement  in 
this  accuracy  of  iron  play  which  is  prob- 
ably the  main  reason  for  the  raising  of 
the  general  standard  in  the  playing  of  the 
game.  But  I  have  already  dealt  with 
this  question  in  another  paper. 

Why  golfers  play  more  accurately  than 
they  used  to  is  to  my  way  of  thinking  due 


to  the  fact  that  they  have  studied  the 
principles  of  the  swing  of  the  club  and 
the  question  of  the  control  of  the  club. 
In  the  days  of  old,  it  was  considered  the 
correct  procedure  to  swing  the  club  away 
round  the  back  of  the  neck  until  the  club 
head  was  plainly  visible  to  the  left  eye. 
The  majority,  however,  could  not  swing 
the  club  thus  far  without  either  breaking 
the  swing  on  the  way  back  and  thus  los- 
ing the  true  rhythm  of  the  swing,  or  else 
employing  a  gymnastic  effort  termed 
"ducking  at  the  knees."  During  recent 
years  the  majority  of  players  have  cur- 
tailed the  length  of  their  swing  of  the 
club,  particularly  in  connection  with 
their  play  with  iron  clubs,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy 
with  no  loss  of  power  whatever, 
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THE  OUTLANDER  AND  THE  NATIVE 


MONG  the  many  letters 
that  come  to  me  from 
men  who  think  of  tour- 
ing or  camping  in  High- 
land Dixie  there  are  few 
,but  ask,  "How  are  stran- 
gers treated?" 

This  question,  natural  and  prudent 
though  it  be,  never  fails  to  make  me 
smile,  for  I  know  so  well  the  thoughts 
that  lie  back  of  it:  "Suppose  one  should 
blunder  innocently  upon  a  moonshine 
still — what  would  happen?  If  a  feud 
were  raging  in  the  land,  how  would  a 
stranger  fare?  If  one  goes  alone  into 
the  mountains,  does  he  run  any  risk  of 
being  robbed  ?" 

Before  I  left  the  tame  west  and  came 


into  this  wild  east,  I  would  have  asked 
a  few  questions  myself;  if  I  had  known 
anyone  to  answer  them.  As  it  was,  I 
turned  up  rather  abruptly  in  a  backwoods 
settlement  where  the  "furriner"  was 
more  than  a  nine-days  wonder.  I  bore 
no  credentials;  and  it  was  quite  as  well. 
If  I  had  presented  a  letter  from  some 
clergyman  or  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  it  would  have  been — just 
what  I  was  myself — a  curiosity:  as  when 
the  puppy  discovers  some  weird  and  mar- 
velous new  bug. 

Everyone  greeted  me  politely  but  with 
unfeigned  interest.  I  was  welcome  to 
sup  and. bed  wherever  I  went.  Moon- 
shiners and  man-slayers  were  as  affable 
as  common  folks.     I  dwelt  alone  for  a 
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long  time,  first  in  open  camp,  afterwards 
in  a  secluded  hut.  Then  I  boarded  with 
a  native  family.  Often  I  left  my  belong- 
ings to  look  out  for  themselves  whilst  I 
went  away  on  expeditions  of  days  or 
weeks  at  a  time.  And  nfibody  ever  stole 
from  me  so  much  as  -a  fish-hook  or  a 
brass  cartridge.  So,  in  the  retrospect,  I 
smile. 

Does  this  mean,  then,  that  Poe's  char- 
acterization of  the  mountaineers  is  out- 
of-date  ?  Not  at  all.  They  are  the  same 
"fierce  and  uncouth  race  of  men"  to-day 
that  they  were  in  his  time.  Homicide  is 
so  prevalent  in  the  districts  that  I  per- 
sonally am  acquainted  with  that  nearly 
every  adult  citizen  has  been  directly  in- 
terested in  some  murder  case,  either  as 
principal,  officer,  witness,  kinsman  or 
friend.  In  my  own  county  the  present 
yearly  toll  of  man-killing  is  about  one  to 
every  twenty-five  hundred  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  grewsome  subject  I  shall 
treat  elsewhere,  in  detail.  It  is  intro- 
duced here  only  to  emphasize  a  fact  per- 
tinent to  the  present  topic,  namely:  that 
the  private  wars  of  the  highlanders  are 
limited  to  their  own  people.  In  our  cor- 
ner of  North  Carolina  no  stranger  ever 
has  been  a  victim,  nor  do  I  know  of  any 
such  case  in  the  whole  Appalachian 
region. 

The  Mountaineers'  Honesty  Proverbial 

And  here  is  another  significant  fact: 
as  regards  personal  property  I  do  not 
know  any  race  in  the  world  that  is  more 
honest  than  our  backwoodsmen  of  the 
southern  mountains.  As  soon  as  you 
leave  the  railroad  you  enter  a  land  where 
sneak-thieves  are  rare  and  burglars  al- 
most unheard  of.  In  my  own  county  and 
all  those  adjoining  it  there  has  been  only 
one  case  of  highway  robbery  and  only  one 
of  murder  for  money,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  in  the  past  forty  years. 

The  mountain  code  of  conduct  is  a 
curious  mixture  of  savagery  and  civility. 
One  man  will  kill  another  over  a  pig  or 
a  panel  of  fence  (not  for  the  property's 
sake,  but  because  of  hot  words  ensuing) 
and  he  will  "come  clear"  in  court  because 
every  fellow  on  the  jury  feels  he  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  himself  under 
similar  provocation;  yet  these  very  men, 


vengeful  and  cruel  though  they  are,  re- 
gard hospitality  as  a  sacred  duty  toward 
wayfarers  of  any  degree,  and  the  bare 
idea  of  stealing  from  a  stranger  would 
excite  their  instant  loathing  or  white- 
hot  scorn. 

Anyone  of  tact  and  common  sense  can 
go  as  he  pleases  through  the  darkest  cor- 
ner of  Appalachia  without  being  molest- 
ed. Tact,  however,  implies  the  will  and 
the  insight  to  put  yourself  truly  in  the 
other  man's  place.  Imagine  yourself 
born,  bred,  circumstanced  like  him.  It 
implies,  also,  the  courtesy  of  doing  as  you 
would  be  done  by  if  you  were  in  that 
fellow's  shoes.  No  arrogance,  no  con- 
descension, but  man  to  man  on  a  footing 
of  equal  manliness. 

And  there  are  "manners"  in  the  rud- 
est community :  customs  and  rules  of  con- 
duct that  it  is  well  to  learn  before  one 
goes  far  afield.  For  example,  when  you 
stop  at  a  mountain  cabin,  if  no  dogs 
sound  an  alarm,  do  not  walk  up  to  the 
door  and  knock.  You  are  expected  to 
call  out  Hello!  until  someone  comes  out 
to  inspect  you.  None  but  the  most  in- 
timate neighbors  neglect  this  usage  and 
there  is  mighty  good  reason  back  of  it 
in  a  land  where  the  path  to  one's  door 
may  be  a  warpath. 

If  you  are  armed  as  a  hunter  do  not 
fail  to  remove  the  cartridges  from  the 
gun,  in  your  host's  presence,  before  you 
set  foot  on  his  porch.  Then  give  him  the 
weapon  or  stand  it  in  a  corner  or  hang  it 
up  in  plain  view.  Even  our  sheriff,  when 
he  stopped  with  us,  would  lay  his  revol- 
ver on  the  mantel-shelf  and  leave  it  there 
until  he  went  his  way.  If  you  think  a 
moment  you  can  see  the  courtesy  of  such 
an  act.  It  proves  that  the  guest  puts  im- 
plicit trust  in  the  honor  of  his  host  and 
in  his  ability  to  protect  all  within  his 
house.  There  never  has  been  a  case  in 
which  such  trust  was  violated. 

I  knew  a  traveler  who,  spending  the 
night  in  a  one-room  cabin,  was  fool 
enough  (I  can  use  no  milder  term)  to 
thrust  a  loaded  revolver  under  his  pillow 
when  he  went  to  bed.  In  the  morning 
his  weapon  was  still  there,  but  empty, 
and  its  cartridges  lay  conspicuously  on  a 
table  across  the  room.  Nobody  said  a 
word  about  the  incident:  the  hint  was 
left  to  soak  in. 
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The  only  real  danger  that  one  maj  en 
counter  from  the  native  people,  so  long 
as  lie  behaves  himself,  is  when  he  comes 
upon  a  man  who  is  wild  with  liquor  and 
cannot  sidestep  him.  In  such  case,  give 
him  the  glad  word  and  move  on  at  once. 
1  have  had  a  drunken  "ball-hooter"  (log- 
roller)  from  the  lumber  camps  fire  five 
shots  around  my  head  as  a  feu-de-joie, 
and  then  stand  tantalizingly,  with  ham- 
mer cocked  over  the  sixth  cartridge,  to 
see  what  I  would  do  about  it.  As  it 
chanced  I  did  not  mind  his  fireworks 
for  my  head  was  aswim  with  the  rising 
fever  of  erysipelas  and  I  had  come  drag- 
ging my  heels  many  an  irk  mile  down 
from  the  mountains  to  find  a  doctor.  So 
I  merely  smiled  at  the  fellow  and  asked 
if  he  was  having  a  good  time.  He 
grinned  sheepishly  and  let  me  pass. 

The  chief  drawback  to  travel  in  this 
region,  aside  from  the  roads,  is  not  the 
character  of  the  people  but  the  quality 
of  bed  and  board.  Of  course,  there  are 
good  hotels  at  most  of  the  summer  re- 
sorts, but  these  are  few  and  scattering, 
at  present,  for  a  territory  so  immense. 
In  most  regions  where  there  is  noble 
scenery,  unspoiled  forest  and  good  fish- 
ing the  accommodations  are  extremely 
rude.  Many  of  the  village  inns  are  dirty 
and  their  table  a  shock  and  a  despair  to 
the  hungry  pilgrim.  There  are  blessed 
exceptions,  to  be  sure,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  traveler  sometimes  will  encoun- 
ter a  cuisine  that  is  neither  edible  nor 
speakable,  and  will  be  shown  to  a  bed 
wherein  it  needs  no  Sherlock  Holmes  to 
detect  that  the  previous  biped  retired  with 
his  boots  on,  or  at  least  with  much  realty 
attached  to  his  person.  Such  places  of- 
ten are  like  that  unpronounceable  town 
in  Russia  of  which  Paragot  said:  "The 
bugs  are  the  most  companionable  crea- 
tures in  it,  and  they  are  the  cleanest." 

If  one  be  of  the  same  mind  as  the 
plain-spoken  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  that 
"the  finest  landscape  in  the  world  is  not 
worth  a  damn  without  a  cozy  inn  in  the 
foreground,"  he  should  keep  to  the  stock 
show-places  of  our  highlands  or  seek 
other  playgrounds. 

By  far  the  most  comfortable  way  to 
stay  in  the  back  country  at  present  is  in 
a  camp  of  one's  own  where  he  can  keep 
things  tidy  and  have  food  to  suit  him. 


li  jou  be,  though,  of  stout  stomach  and 
wishful  to  get  true  insight  into  mountain 
ways  and  character  you  can  find  some 
sort  of  boarding-place  almost  anywhere. 
In  such  case  go  first  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  (in  person,  not  by  letter).  This 
officer  is  a  walking  bureau  of  information 
and  dispenses  it  freely  to  any  stranger. 
He  knows  almost  every  man  in  the  coun- 
ty, his  character  and  his  circumstances. 
He  may  be  depended  upon  to  direct  you 
to  the  best  stopping-places,  will  tell  you 
how  to  get  hunting  and  fishing  privileges 
and  will  recommend  a  good  packer  or 
teamster  if  such  help  is  wanted. 

Along  the  railways  and  main  county 
roads  the  farmers  show  a  well-justified 
mistrust  about  admitting  company  for 
the  night.  But  in  the  back  districts  the 
latch-string  generally  is  out  to  all  com- 
ers. "If  you-uns  can  stand  what  we-uns 
has  ter,  w'y  come  right  in  and  set  you  a 
cheer."* 

If  the  man  of  the  house  has  misgivings 
as  to  the  state  of  the  larder,  he  will  say: 
"I'll  ax  the  woman  gin  she  can  git  ye  a 
bite."  Seldom  does  the  wife  demur, 
though  sometimes  her  patience  is  sorely 
tried. 

A  stranger  whose  calked  boots  be- 
trayed his  calling  stopped  at  Uncle 
Mark's  to  inquire,  "Can  I  git  to  stay  all 
night?"  Aunt  Nance,  peeping  through 
a  crack,  warned  her  man  in  a  whisper: 
"Them  loggers  jest  louzes  up  folkses 
houses."  Whereat  Mark  answered  the 
lumberjack:  "We  don't  ginerally  f oiler 
takin'  in  strangers." 

Jack  glanced  significantly  at  the  low- 
ering clouds,  and  grunted:  "Uh — looks 
like  I  could  stand  hitched  all  night!" 

This  was  too  much  for  Mark.  "Well !" 
he  exclaimed,  "mebbe  we-uns  can  find  ye 
a  pallet — I'll  try  to  enjoy  ye  somehow." 
Which,  being  interpreted,  means  "I'll 
entertain  you  as  best  I  can." 

The  hospitality  of  the  backwoods 
knows  no  bounds  short  of  sickness  in  the 
family  or  downright  destitution.  Trav- 
elers often  innocently  impose  on  poor 
people,  and  even  criticise  the  scanty  fare 


*It  is  "ycm-all"  and  "we-all"  in  Kentucky;  "you- 
uns"  and  "we-uns"  in  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  I 
have  heard  even  such  a  locution  as  this:  "Le's 
we-uns  all  go  over  to  youerunses  house."  Com- 
pare _  the  French  nous  autres,  Italian  noi  altri, 
Spanish  nosotros. 
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when  they  may  be  getting  a  lion's  share 
of  the  last  loaf  in  the  house.  And  few 
of  them  realize  the  actual  cost  of  enter- 
taining company  in  a  home  that  is  long 
mountain  miles  from  any  market.  Fancy 
yourself  making  a  twenty-mile  round 
trip  over  awful*  roads  to  carry  back  a 
sack  of  flour  on  your  shoulder  and  a  can 
of  oil  in  your  hand ;  then  figure  what  the 
transportation  is  worth. 

Once  when  I  was  trying  a  short-cut 
through  the  forest  by  following  vague 
directions  I  swerved  to  the  wrong  trail. 
Sunset  found  me  on  the  summit  of  an 
unfamiliar  mountain,  with  cold  rain  set- 
ting in,  and  below  me  lay  the  impene- 
trable laurel  of  Huggins's  Hell.  I  turned 
back  to  the  head  of  the  nearest  water 
course,  not  knowing  whither  it  led, 
fought  my  way  through  thicket  and  dark- 
ness to  the  nearest  house  and  asked  for 
lodging.  The  man  was  just  coming  in 
from  work.  He  betrayed  some  anxiety 
but  admitted  me  with  grave  politeness. 
Then  he  departed  on  an  errand,  leaving 
his  wife  to  hear  the  story  of  my  wan- 
derings. 

A   Matter  of  Hospitality 

I  was  eager  for  supper;  but  madame 
made  no  move  toward  the  kitchen.  An 
hour  passed.  A  little  child  whimpered 
with  hunger.  The  mother,  flushing, 
soothed  it  on  her  breast. 

It  was  weM  on  in  the  night  when  her 
husband  returned,  bearing  a  little  "poke" 
of  cornmeal.  Then  the  woman  flew  to 
her  post.  Soon  we  had  hot  bread,  three 
or  four  slices  of  pork  and  black  coffee 
unsweetened — all  there  was  in  the 
house. 

It  developed  that  when  I  arrived  there 
was  barely  enough  meal  for  the  family's 
supper  and  breakfast.  My  host  had  to 
shell  some  corn,  go  in  almost  pitch  dark- 
ness, without  a  lantern,  to  a  tub-mill  far 
down  the  branch,  wait  while  it  ground 
out  a  few  spoonfuls  to  the  minute  and 
bring  the  meal  back. 

Next  morning,  when  I  offered  pay 
for  my  entertainment,  he  waved  it  aside. 
"I  ain't  never  tuk  money  from  com- 
pany," he  said,  "and  this  ain't  no  time 
to  begin." 

Laughing,  I  slipped  some  silver  into 


the  hand  of  the  eldest  child.  "This 
is  not  pay;  it's  a  present."  The  girl 
was  awed  into  speechlessness  at  sight  of 
money  of  her  own  and  the  parents  did 
not  know  how  to  thank  me  for  her  but 
bade  me  "Stay  on,  stranger;  pore  folks 
has  a  pore  way,  but  you're  welcome  to 
what  we  got." 

This  incident  is  a  little  out  of  the 
common,  nowadays;  but  it  is  typical  of 
what  was  customary  until  lumbering  and 
other  industrial  works  began  to  invade 
the  solitudes.  To-day  it  is  the  rule  to 
charge  twenty-five  cents  a  meal  and  the 
same  for  lodging,  regardless  of  what  the 
fare  and  the  bed  may  be.  When  you 
think  of  it,  this  is  right,  for  "the  porer 
folks  is  the  harder  it  is  to  git  things." 

The  mountaineers  always  are  eager 
for  news.  In  the  drab  monotony  of 
their  shut-in  lives  the  coming  of  an  un- 
known traveler  is  an  event  that  will  set 
the  whole  neighborhood  gossiping.  Every 
word  and  action  of  his  will  be  discussed 
for  weeks  after  he  has  gone  his  way. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  trait  of  rural  people 
everywhere ;  but  imagine,  if  you  can,  how 
it  may  be  intensified  where  there  are 
no  newspapers,  few  visitors,  and  where 
the  average  man  gets  maybe  two  or  three 
letters  a  year! 

Riding  up  a  branch  road,  you  come 
upon  a  white-bearded  patriarch  who 
halts  you  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

"Stranger — meanin'  no  harm — whar 
are  you  gwine?" 

You  tell  him. 

"What  did  you  say  your  name  was?" 

You  had  not  mentioned  it;  but  you  do 
so  now. 

"What  mought  you-uns  foller  for  a 
living?" 

It  is  wise  to  humor  the  old  man,  and 
tell  him  frankly  what  is  your  business 
"up  this  'way-off  branch." 

Half  a  mile  farther  you  espy  a  girl 
coming  toward  you.  She  stops  like  a 
startled  fawn,  wide-eyed  with  amaze- 
ment. Then,  at  a  bound,  she  dodges 
into  a  thicket,  doubles  on  her  course  and 
runs  back  as  fast  as  her  nimble  bare  legs 
can  carry  her  to  report  that  "Some- 
body  's  comin' !" 

At  the  next  house,  stopping  for  a 
drink  of  water,  you  chat  a  few  mo- 
ments.    High  up  the  opposite  hill  is  a 
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half-hidden  cabin  from  which  keen  eyes 
scrutinize  your  every  move,  and  a  wom- 
an cries  to  her  boy:  "Run,  Kit,  down 
to  Medderses,  and  ax  who  is  he!" 

As  you  approach  a  cross-roads  store 
every  idler  pricks  up  to  instant  atten- 
tion. Your  presence  is  detected  from 
every  neighboring  cabin  and  cornfield. 
Long  John  quits  his  plowing,  Red  John 
drops  his  axe,  Sick  John  ("who  's  allers 
ailin',  to  hear  him  tell")  pops  out  of 
bed,  and  Lyin'  John  (whose  "mouth 
ain't  no  praar-book,  if  it  does  open  and 
shet")  grabs  his  hat,  with  "I  jes'  got 
ter  know  who  that  feller  is!"  Then  all 
Johns  descend  their  several  paths,  to  con- 
gregate at  the  store  and  estimate  the 
stranger  as  though  he  were  so  many 
board-feet  of  lumber  or  so  many  pounds 
of  beef  on  the  hoof. 

In  every  settlement  there  is  some- 
body who  makes  a  pleasure  of  gathering 
and  spreading  news.  Such  a  one  we 
had — a  happy-go-lucky  fellow  from 
whom,  they  said,  "you  can  hear  the  news 
jinglin'  afore  he  comes  within  gunshot." 
It  amused  me  to  record  the  many  ways 
he  had  of  announcing  his  mission  by  in- 
direction.   Here  is  the  list: 

"I'm  jes'  broguin'  about." 

"Yes,  I'm  jest  cooterin'  around." 

"I'm  santerin'  about." 

"Oh,  I'm  jes'  prodjectin'  around." 

"Jist  traffickin'  about." 

"No,  I  ain't  workin'  none — jest  spud- 
din'  around." 

"Me?     I'm  jes'  shacklin'  around." 

"Yea,  la!     I'm  jist  loaferin'  about." 

And  yet  one  hears  that  our  moun- 
taineers have  a  limited  vocabulary! 

Although  this  is  no  place  to  discuss 
the  mountain  dialect,  I  must  explain 
that  to  "brogue"  means  to  go  about  in 
brogues  (brogans  nowadays).  A  "coot- 
er"  is  a  box-tortoise,  and  the  noun  is 
turned  into  a  verb  with  an  ease  char- 
acteristic of  the  mountaineers.  "Spud- 
din'  around"  means  loitering  aimlessly. 
To  "shummick"  (also  "shammick")  is 
to  shuffle  about,  idly  nosing  into  things, 
as  a  bear  does  when  there  is  nothing 
serious  in  view.  And  "shacklin'  around" 
pictures  a  shackly,  loose-jointed  way  of 
walking,  expressive  of  the  idle  vagabond. 

A  stranger  takes  the  mountaineers  for 
simple  characters   that   can   be   gauged 


at  a  glance.  This  illusion — -for  it  is  an 
illusion — comes  from  the  childlike  di- 
rectness with  which  they  ask  him  the 
most  intimate  questions  about  himself, 
from  the  genuine  good-will  with  which 
they  admit  him  to  their  homes  and  from 
the  stark  openness  of  their  domestic  af- 
fairs in  houses  where  no  privacy  can  pos- 
sibly exist. 

In  so  far  as  simplicity  means  only  a 
shrewd  regard  for  essentials,  a  rigid  ex- 
clusion of  whatever  can  be  done  with- 
out, perhaps  no  white  race  is  nearer  a 
state  of  nature  than  these  highlanders 
of  ours.  Yet  this  relates  only  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  life.  Diogenes  sat  in  a  tub, 
but  his  thoughts  were  deep  as  the  sea. 
And  whoever  estimates  our  mountaineers 
as  a  shallow-minded  or  open-minded 
people  has  much  to  learn. 

When  Long  John  asks,  "What  you 
aimin'  to  do  up  hyur?  How  much 
money  do  you  make?  Whar's  your  old 
woman?"  he  does  not  really  expect  sin- 
cere answers.  Certainly  he  will  take 
them  with  more  than  a  grain  of  salt. 
Conversation,  with  him,  is  a  game.  In 
quizzing  you,  the  interests  that  he  is 
actually  curious  about  lie  hidden  in  the 
back  of  his  head,  and  he  will  proceed 
toward  them  by  cunning  circumventions, 
seeking  to  entrap  you  into  telling  the 
truth  by  accident.  Being  himself  born 
to  intrigue  and  skilled  in  dodging  the 
leading  question,  he  assumes  that  you 
have  had  equal  advantages.  When  you 
discuss  with  him  any  business  of  seri- 
ous concern,  if  you  should  go  straight 
to  the  point,  and  open  your  mind  frank- 
ly, he  would  be  nonplussed. 

The  fact  is  that  our  highlanders  are 
a  sly,  suspicious  and  secretive  folk.  That, 
too,  is  a  state  of  nature.  Primitive  so- 
ciety is  by  no  means  a  Utopia  or  a  Gar- 
den of  Eden.  In  wilderness  life  the 
feral  arts  of  concealment,  spying  false 
"leads"  and  doubling  on  trails  are  the 
arts  self-preservative.  The  native  back- 
woodsman practises  them  as  instinctively 
and  with  as  little  compunction  upon  his 
own  species  as  upon  the  deer  and  the 
wolf  from  whom  he  learned  them. 

As  a  friend,  no  one  will  spring  quicker 
to  your  aid,  reckless  of  consequences, 
and  fight  with  you  to  the  last  ditch ;  but 
fear  of  betrayal  lies  at  the  very  bottom 
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of  his  nature.  His  sleepless  suspicion  of 
ulterior  motives  is  no  more,  no  less,  than 
a  feral  trait,  inherited  from  a  long  line 
of  forebears  whose  isolated  lives  were 
preserved  only  by  incessant  vigilance 
against  enemies  that  stalked  by  night  and 
struck  without  warning. 

Casual  visitors  learn  nothing  about 
the  true  character  of  the  mountaineers. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  personal  but  of 
race  character — type.  No  outsider  can 
discern  and  measure  those  powerful  but 
obscure  motives,  those  rooted  prejudices, 
that  constitute  their  real  difference  from 
other  men,  until  he  has  lived  with  the 
people  a  long  time  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
Nor  can  anyone  be  trusted  to  portray 
them  if  he  holds  a  brief  either  for  or 
against  this  people.  The  fluttering 
tourist  marks  only  the  oddities  he  sees, 
without  knowing  the  reason  for  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  misguided  cham- 
pion flies  to  arms  at  first  mention  of  an 
unpleasant  fact,  and  either  denies  it, 
clamoring  for  legal  proof,  or  tries  to 
befog  the  whole  subject  and  run  it  on 
the  rocks  of  altercation. 

Sensitiveness  to   Criticism 

The  mountaineers  are  high-strung  and 
sensitive  to  criticism.  No  one  has  less 
use  for  "that  worst  scourge  of  avenging 
heaven,  the  candid  friend."  Of  late 
years  they  are  growing  conscious  of  their 
own  belatedness,  and  that  touches  a 
tender  spot.  "Hit  don't  take  much  of  a 
big  seed  to  hurt  a  sore  tooth."  Since 
they  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  find 
beauty  or  historic  interest  in  ways  of  life 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  cast  aside, 
so  they  resent  every  exposure  of  their 
peculiarities  as  if  that  were  holding  them 
up  to  ridicule  or  blame. 

Strange  to  say,  it  provokes  them  to  be 
called  mountaineers,  that  being  a  "furrin 
word"  which  they  take  as  a  term  of  re- 
proach. They  call  themselves  mountain 
people,  or  citizens ;  sometimes  humor- 
ously "mountain  boomers,"  the  word 
boomer  being  their  name  for  the  com- 
mon red  squirrel  which  is  found  here 
only  in  the  upper  zones  of  the  mountains. 
Backwoodsman  is  another  term  that  they 
deem  opprobrious.  Among  themselves 
the  backwoods  are  called  "the  sticks." 


Hillsman  and  highlander  are  strange 
words  to  them — and  anything  that  is 
strange  is  suspicious.  Hence  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  anyone  to  write  much 
about  these  people  without  offending 
them  or  else  falling  into  singsong  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  old  terms. 

I  have  found  it  beyond  me  to  con- 
vince anyone  here  that  my  studies  of  the 
mountain  dialect  are  made  from  anj. 
better  motive  than  vulgar  curiosity.  To 
the  highlanders  themselves  their  speech 
is  natural,  of  course,  and  when  they 
see  it  spelled  phonetically  they  are  stirred 
to  wrath,  just  as  we  are  when  common 
elisions  are  intensified  by  spelling  (f'r, 
th'n,  an'  or  'nd,  'z),  or  by  such  phonetics 
as  cum,  ov,  enny,  vittles,  froot,  croode, 
argyooment,  yooropean.  It  has  been  my 
habit  to  jot  down,  on  the  spot,  every 
dialectical  word  or  variant  or  idiom  that 
I  hear,  along  with  the  phrase  or  sen- 
tence in  which  it  occurred ;  for  I  never 
trust  memory  in  such  matters.  And  al- 
though I  tell  frankly  what  I  am  about, 
and  why,  yet  all  that  the  folks  can  or 
will  see  is  that — 

A   chiel  's  amang  ye,  takin    notes, 
And,  faith,  he'll  prent  'em. 

Nothing  worse  than  dour  looks  has 
yet  befallen  me,  but  other  scribes  have 
not  got  off  so  easy.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  newspaper  men  who  went  into 
eastern  Kentucky  to  report  feuds  were 
escorted  forcibly  to  the  railroad  and 
warned  never  to  return.  The  feudists 
are  scarce  to  blame,  for  the  average  news 
story  of  their  wars  is  neither  sacred  nor 
profane  history.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  shown  up  as  an  assassin ;  but  when 
one  is  posed  as  "cocking  the  trigger"  of 
a  gun  or  shooting  a  "forty-four"  bullet 
from  a  thirty  caliber  "automatic  re- 
volver'' who  in  Kentucky  could  be  ex- 
pected to  stand  it? 

The  novelists  have  their  troubles,  too. 
President  Frost  relates  that  when  John 
Fox  gave  a  reading  from  his  Cumberland 
tales  at  Berea  College  "the  mountain 
boys  were  ready  to  mob  him.  They  had 
no  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  fic- 
tion. Mr.  Fox's  stories  were  either  true 
or  false.  If  they  were  true,  then  he  was 
'no  gentleman'  for  telling  all  the  family 
affairs   of   people   who   had    entertained 
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him  with  their  best.  If  they  were  not 
true,  then,  of  course,  they  were  libellous 
upon  the  mountain  people.  Such  an  at- 
titude may  remind  us  of  the  general  con- 
demnation of  fiction  by  the  'unco  gude'  a 
generation  ago." 

As  for  settlement  workers,  let  them 
teach  more  by  example  than  by  precept. 
Bishop  Wilson  has  given  them  some  ad- 
vice that  cannot  be  bettered — "It  must 
be  said  with  emphasis  that  our  problem 
is  an  exceedingly  delicate  one.  The 
Highlanders  are  Scotch-Irish  in  their 
high-spiritedness  and  proud  independ- 
ence. Those  who  would  help  them  must 
do  so  in  a  perfectly  frank  and  kindly 
way,  showing  always  genuine  interest  in 
them  but  never  a  trace  of  patronizing 
condescension.  As  quick  as  a  flash  the 
mountaineer  will  recognize  and  resent 
the  intrusion  of  any  such  spirit,  and  will 
refuse  even  what  he  sorely  needs  if  he 
detects  in  the  accents  or  the  demeanor 
of  the  giver  any  indication  of  an  air  of 
superiority." 

"The  worker  among  the  mountain- 
eers," he  eontinues,  "must  'meet  with 
them  on  the  level  and  part  on  the  square' 
and  conquer  their  oftentimes  unreason- 
able suspicion  by  genuine  brotherly 
friendship.  The  less  he  has  to  say  about 
the  superiority  of  other  sections  or  of 
the  deficiencies  of  the  mountains,  the 
better  for  his  cause.  The  fact  is  that 
comparatively  few  workers  are  at  first 
able  to  pass  muster  in  this  regard  under 
the  searching  and  silent  scrutiny  of  the 
mountain  people." 

Allow  me  to  add  that  this  is  no  place 
for  the  "unco  gude"  to  exercise  their 
talents,  but  rather  for  those  whose 
studies  and  travels  have  taught  them 
both  tolerance  and  hopefulness.  Some 
well-meaning  missionaries  are  shocked 
and  scandalized  at  what  seems  to  them 
incurable  perversity  and  race  degenera- 
tion. It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
are  reasons,  good  reasons,  for  the  worst 
that  we  find  in  any  Hell-fer-Sartin  or 
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Loafer's  Glory.  All  that  is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  isolation  and  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  no  more  hopeless  than  the 
same  features  of  life  were  in  the  Scotch 
highlands  two  centuries  ago.  Just  as 
thymol  cures  hookworm,  so  there  are 
moral  thymols,  too. 

But  it  must  be  known  that  the  future 
of  this  really  line  race  is,  at  bottom,  an 
economic  problem,  which  must  be  studied 
hand-in-hand  with  the  educational  one. 
Civilization  only  repels  the  mountaineer 
until  you  show  him  something  to  gain 
by  it — he  knows  by  instinct  what  he  is 
bound  to  lose.  There  is  no  use  in  teach- 
ing cleanliness  and  thrift  to  serfs  or 
outcasts.  The  independence  of  the 
mountain  farm  must  be  preserved,  or  the 
fine  spirit  of  the  race  wil1  vanish  and 
all  that  is  manly  in  the  highlander  will 
wither  to  the  core. 

It  is  far  from  my  own  purpose  to 
preach  or  advise.  "Portray  the  strug- 
gle, and  you  need  write  no  tract."  Still 
farther  is  it  from  my  thought  to  let 
characterization  degenerate  into  carica- 
ture. Wherever  I  tell  anything  that  is 
unusual  or  below  the  average  of  back- 
woods life,  I  give  fair  warning  that  it 
is  admitted  only  for  spice  or  contrast, 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  But  even  in  writ- 
ing with  severe  restraint  it  will  be  neces- 
sary at  times  to  show  conditions  so  rude 
and  antiquated  that  professional  apolo- 
gists will  growl,  and  many  others  may 
find  my  statements  hard  to  credit  as 
typical  of  anything  at  all  in  our  modern 
America. 

So,  let  me  remind  the  reader  again 
that  full  three-fourths  of  our  moun- 
taineers still  live  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  that  in  their  far-flung  wilder- 
ness, away  from  large  rivers  and  rail- 
ways, the  habits,  customs,  morals  of  the 
people  have  changed  but  little  from  those 
of  our  old  colonial  frontier;  in  essentials 
they  are  closely  analogous  to  what  we 
read  of  lower-class  English  and  Scottish 
life  in  Covenanter  and  Jacobite  times. 
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By  E.  C.  CROSSMAN 
The    Case    of   the   Small   Deer   Rifle 


===^HE  figures  in  the  case  are 
hard  to  obtain,  and  fig- 
ures are  but  dry  things 
at  best.  There  being  no 
statistics  to  trip  one  up, 
it  is  a  safe  guess  that  for 
every  shot  fired  through  the  much-dis- 
cussed big  game  rifles  a  number  of  thou- 
sand shots  go  through  the  barrels  of 
the  humble  .22. 

The  discussions  of  the  two  types  of 
rifle  run  just  the  other  way.  For  every 
word  fired  in  the  case  of  the  .22,  vol- 
leys and  broadsides  roll  and  crash  over 
the  merits  of  the  little  used  big  game 
guns. 

There  are  a  few  people  contrary 
enough  to  enjoy  getting  kicked.  There 
are  others  who  cannot  find  pleasure  in 
shooting  unless  they  blow  three  or  four 
cents  worth  of  material  through  the  air 
every  time  they  pull  the  trigger.  To 
them  there  is  scant  use  in  talking  .22. 

Times  were  when  the  humble  .22  was 
a  creature  of  much  uncertainty.  Fac- 
tories made  the  cartridge  with  the  same 
care  they  would  devote  to  carpet  tacks 
— and  with  about  as  much  speed.  The 
rifles  were  some  of  them  American  re- 
peaters with  small  sale,  and  some  of 
them  foreign-made  affairs  of  the  Flobert 
type,  constructed  of  the  best  selected 
pot  metal.  The  third  party  to  the  com- 
bination was  usually  the  small  boy, 
whose  work  with  the  pot  metal  rifle  and 
the  fine  ammunition  brought  him  into 
public  view  only  when  he  thoughtless- 
ly pinned  a  target  on  the  door  of  a 
powder  magazine,  or,  just  as  thought- 
less but  luckier,  got  somebody's  win- 
dow into  the  line  of  his  sights  at  the 
time  when  his  finger  lingered  on  the 
trigger. 

Then  the  revival  of  the  shooting 
game    struck    American    soil.       Indoor 
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rifle  clubs  sprang  up,  using  heavy  mus- 
kets of  military  pattern  in  the  prone  po- 
sition— with  the  half-inch  black  spot 
at  75  feet,  the  height  of  their  ambition. 
In  England  miniature  rifle  clubs  were 
running  full  blast  and  English  makers 
of  ammunition  began  to  see  real  money 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  real  .22 
calibre   ammunition. 

Presently  stuff  began  to  appear  both 
here  and  abroad  that  would  shoot  into 
the  half-inch  black  most  of  the  evening 
at  the  75  foot  range.  Dr.  Hudson  and 
a  powder  company  even  evolved  a  new 
variety  of  black  powder  to  meet  the 
march  of  a  peculiar  mixture  of  black 
powder  and  guncotton  that  another  com- 
pany had  put  out,  and  that  had  hope- 
lessly beaten  the  various  smokeless  and 
black  powder  loads  that  tried  to  compete 
with  it. 

With  the  revival  of  interest  in  rifle 
shooting  and  the  evolution  of  the  poor, 
small-boy  cartridge  into  a  combination 
of  the  highest  accuracy,  a  flood  of  .22 
caliber  rifles  came  sweeping  out  of  New 
England.  At  the  present  time  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  .22  caliber  rifles 
is  one  of  the  most  important  and  paying 
branches  of  our  large  gun  factories.  The 
noise  is  about  the  big  game  rifles — the 
sales  and  the  money  come  from  the  .22 
calibers.  You  can  easily  see  why  when 
you  consider  the  comparatively  few  big 
game  hunters  that  buy  rifles,  the  few 
States  in  which  big  game  can  be  found 
— and  the  almost  universal  use  of  the 
.22  caliber. 

Abroad  in  England,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  wild  land  scarce,  money 
still  scarcer  and  interest  in  rifle  shooting 
high,  some  eight  thousand  rifle  clubs 
shoot  regularly  indoors  all  the  year. 
Most  of  the  members  are  full-grown, 
able-bodied,    sober-minded    men,    shoot- 
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ing  nothing  more  formidable  than  the 
inoffensive  .22  caliber  Long  Rifle. 

For  the  price  of  the  old  .22  stuff, 
loaded  apparent!)'  with  a  fine  grade  of 
coal  dust,  you  can  now  obtain  beautiful 
ammunition ;  rarely  misfiring,  clean 
shooting,  accurate  to  a  high  degree,  and 
non-corrosive  to  barrels.  The  work  of 
the  indoor  target  crank  was  well  worth 
while  in  the  improvement  he  forced 
upon  makers  of  .22  caliber  ammunition. 

Rifle  makers  say  that  80  per  cent  of 
the  .22  rifles  sold  in  this  country  are 
for  the  .22  Short-  or  the  .22  Long  Rifle. 
These  two  have  been  the  favorite  of  the 
targetman  for  years,  and  where  the 
ammunition  maker  has  concentrated  his 
efforts  to  producing  a  top-notcher  car- 
tridge, it  behooves  the  wise  man  to  take 
advantage  of  this. 

A  good  cartridge,  with  a  bit  more 
power,  and  minus  the  dirt  of  the  out- 
side lubricated  bullet  used  in  the  Short- 
and  Long  Rifle,  is  the  .22  Special,  known 
the  country  over  as  the  WRF.  It  has 
a  bit  more  powder  behind  its  bullet,  and 
the  bullet  itself  weighs  45  instead  of 
40  grains,  the  weight  of  that  used  in  the 
Long  Rifle.  Its  velocity  is  1,036  feet 
per  second,  against  1,103  for  the  Long 
Rifle. 

The  saddest  part  of  its  tale  is  that 
it  costs  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the 
Long  Rifle,  and  it  refuses  unsociably  to 
associate  with  any  other  cartridge  in 
the  same  rifle,  the  chamber  for  it  be- 
ing considerably  larger  than  chambers 
for  the  true  .22  caliber  cartridge. 

There  is  nothing  else  in  the  .22  line 
that  can  give  the  old  reliable  Long  Rifle 
or  Short  any  arguments,  the  approxima- 
tions, such  as  the  .22  Extra  Long,  differ 
from  the  Long  Rifle  chiefly  in  that  they 
cost  more,  and  very  few  rifles  are  made 
for  them. 

There  is  another  cartridge,  too,  but 
it  is  used  in  but  one  make  of  rifle,  and 
it  also  costs  like  sin.  For  the  man  with 
a  long  pocketbook,  or  who  is  satisfied  to 
burn  up  his  ammunition  allowance  in 
considerably  fewer  shots,  the  .22  Auto- 
matic is  a  wonderful  bringer  of  joy.  It 
is  coming  into  quite  a  field  of  its  own 
for  shooting  flying  birds,  ducks,  etc., 
where  the  shooting  is  good  and  the  shoot- 
er  is  equally   good. 


In  case  you  like  figures,  the  Short, 
as  loaded  with  black  powder,  uses  three 
grains  of  powder  and  a  30  grain  bullet; 
the  Long,  with  the  copper  case  used  in 
the  Long  Rifle  cartridge,  has  the  30 
grain  short  bullet  in  front  of  five  grains 
of  powder,  while  the  Long  Rifle  uses 
the  five  grain  powder  charge  with  a  40 
grain  bullet.  On  such  trifles  are  ac- 
curacy and  the  lack  thereof  hung.  The 
Long  Rifle  will  shoot  eight  inch  groups 
at  200  yards  from  a  good  rifle,  while 
I  doubt  the  Long's  holding  the  two 
foot,   four  ring. 

Choice  of  Cartridges 

Out  of  doors,  for  all  ranges  within 
the  scope  of  such  a  tiny  cartridge,  the 
Long  Rifle  should  be  your  choice.  Load- 
ed with  the  new  lesmok  or  semi-smoke- 
less powder  it  does  surprisingly  fine  work 
at  200  yards,  while  recently  in  an  Eng- 
lish shoot,  Pepe,  the  crack  English  shot, 
put  ten  consecutive  shots  into  a  group 
at  100  yards  that  could  be  practically 
covered  by  a  twenty-five  cent  piece — a 
quarter  touching  every  shot  in  the  group. 
This  was  an  official  score  shot  in  com- 
petition with  an  English  rifle,  but  with 
American  cartridges,  the  shooting  wit- 
nessed and  certified  to  by  Lord  Roberts. 
The  rifle  had  previously  been  fired  9,000 
times,  showing  the  slight  effect  that  use 
has  on  the  accuracy  of  these  little  rifles. 

At  200  yards  the  best  target  rifles  are 
guaranteed  to  shoot  four  inch  groups, 
while  a  well  bored  repeater  will  make 
eight  inch  groups  quite  consistently.  A 
number  of  such  groups  lie  before  me, 
made  by  ordinary,  light  weight  repeaters 
handling  the  Long  Rifle  shell. 

With  the  hollow  nose  bullet,  both 
Short  and  Long  Rifle  have  deadly  effect 
on  game,  the  Long  Rifle  accounting  for 
coyotes  and  wolves  with  this  tiny  mis- 
sile. It  is  far  the  most  humane  to  use, 
even  though  small  birds  alone  form  the 
quarry,  the  hollow  point  ensuring  that 
the  bullet  mushroom  even  on  soft  flesh. 

The  Short's  province  is  for  work  un- 
der 100  yards,  for  small  game  up  to 
cats,  for  exhibition  or  fancy  shooting, 
and  for  target  work  at  short  range. 
Up  to  75  yards  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  Short  and  Long  Rifle  for 
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accuracy,  while  I  have  seen  several 
scores  of  43  with  15  inch  groups  put 
on  with  the  Short  at  200  yards!  The 
little  Short  is  the  chosen  cartridge  among 
the  German  riflemen,  using  Schuetzen 
.22  caliber  rifles  indoors  and  shooting 
at  75  feet.  At  this  range  the  little 
bullets  in  the  rifles  of  good  shots  strike 
nearly  into  the  same  hole  and  keep  up 
the  work  so  long  as  the  rifle  is  pointed 
right. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  however,  that 
a  rifle  chambered  for  the  Long  Rifle  will 
also  handle  the  Shorts,  and  practically 
all  modern  repeaters  are  arranged  to 
handle  both  the  Short  and  Long  Rifle, 
with  the  compromise  Long,  without 
change  of  adjustment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rifle  chambered  especially  for 
the  Short  will  not  handle  the  two  longer 
cartridges.  This  chambering  for  all 
three  cartridges  has  its  drawback  as  we 
shall  see. 

The  Matter  of  Powder 

Smokeless  powder  in  shotguns  and  ri- 
fles of  large  bore  is  undeniably  far  ahead 
of  black  powder  or  of  the  modifications 
thereof.  Unhappily  it  is  not  so  in  the 
case  of  the  humble,  rim-fire  .22. 

There  are  good  smokeless  .22  caliber 
cartridges — and  there  are  also  bad  ones 
— cartridges  that  seem  charged  with 
powerful  acid  so  far  as  your  barrel  is 
concerned.  There  are  no  bad  cartridges 
loaded  with  the  new  lesmoke  or  semi- 
smokeless  powders.  Draw  your  own 
conclusion. 

Technically  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
large  amount  of  primer  composition 
used  in  these  smokeless  shells  and  the 
failure  of  the  smokeless  powder  to  neu- 
tralize these  corrosive  fumes,  as  do  black 
powder  and  its  modifications,  lesmok  and 
semi-smokeless. 

Smokeless  powder  in  the  small  rifle  is 
of  course  more  pleasant  for  indoor  shoot- 
ing where  the  ventilation  is  poor,  but 
the  user  of  .22  caliber  ammunition  will 
do  well  to  avoid  the  more  costly  smoke- 
less stuff  and  tie  to  the  lesmok  and  its 
twin,  semi-smokeless,  when  possible. 

If  you  do  use  smokeless  stuff,  then 
don't  clean  the  rifle  and  set  it  away 
without  further  examination  for  a  week 


or  so.  You  may  have  an  unpleasant  sur- 
prise coming  to  you.  At  all  events,  use 
some  standard  nitro  cleanej — not  merely 
an  oil. 

If  the  .22  can  be  possibly  stretched 
into  your  needs  it  is  unwise  to  go  in  for 
the  expense  of  the  heavier,  so-called  in- 
termediate calibers.  They  are  useful  in 
their  way,  but  when  you  stop  to  con- 
sider that  for  the  price  of  100  cartridges 
for  one  of  the  intermediate  calibers,  sold 
for  use  on  game  below  deer,  you  can  buy 
six  hundred  Shorts  or  four  hundred 
Long  Rifles,  you'll  agree  that  the  Long 
Rifle  must  be  badly  outclassed  to  per- 
suade you  to  change  off  for  the  more 
powerful  gun. 

When  you  come  to  the  rifle,  recol- 
lect that  when  it  is  chambered  for  the 
Long  Rifle  cartridge  it  will  also  accept 
and  shoot  accurately  both  the  Long  and 
the  Short.  The  fly  in  the  ointment  is 
not  named  "lack  of  accuracy,"  as  rifle 
makers  used  to  tell  us  when  thunder- 
ing against  the  combination  repeaters. 
Practically  all  repeaters  chambered  for 
the  Long  Rifle  will  accept  cheerfully 
the  two  smaller  cartridges  without  mak- 
ing any  change  whatever  in  the  feed 
mechanism. 

Theoretically  it  is  a  beautiful  combi- 
nation, but  unhappily  the  Short,  when 
fired  in  the  longer  chamber  of  the  Long 
Rifle,  erodes — burns  out — the  chamber 
after  some  use,  and  the  Long  Rifle  case 
swells  into  this  burnt  out  place  and  re- 
fuses to  extract.  Also  the  Short  fails 
to  perform  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  new- 
ness, due  to  this  scooped  out  place  across 
which  it  must  jump  before  taking  the 
rifling. 

Used  sparingly,  the  Short  will  not  do 
enough  harm  to  worry  one  in  such  a  rifle 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  buy  a  rifle  cham- 
bered for  the  Long  Rifle  when  it  is  the 
intention  to  do  most  of  the  shooting  with 
Shorts.  The  life  of  the  rifle  is  consid- 
erably less  than  it  would  be  with  a  cham- 
ber made  especially  for  the  Short. 

Needless  to  say,  the  temperature  of 
the  gases  of  the  ferocious  Short  is  not 
great  nor  are  the  gases  great  in  volume, 
so  the  Short  may  be  used  for  a  number 
of  thousand  rounds  without  causing  ap- 
preciable  damage — but   not  indefinitely. 

A  repeater  is  preferable  to  the  single 
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shot  tribe.  It  is  more  pleasant  to*  get 
your  hands  greasy  but  once  for  every  ten 
or  twenty  shots  than  to  dip  into  the  box 
of  greasy  midgets  for  every  shot. 

The  ultra  light  weights  are  not  as  de- 
sirable as  the  rirles  of  around  5y>  pounds, 
save  for  trips  where  weight  counts. 

The  repeaters  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration consist  of  two  models  of  lever 
actions — one  take-down,  and  the  other 
not — both  fitted  with  tubular  maga- 
zines handling  25  Shorts  (a  very  good 
feature),  a  model  having  the  trombone 
action,  and  having  tubular  magazine 
holding  16  Shorts;  another  make  with 
hammerless  action,  trombone  slide  han- 
dle and  tubular  magazine ;  and  still  an- 
other make  very  similar  to  this  last  gun 
in  appearance  and  hammerless  feature 
but  carrying  its  cartridges  in  a  detacha- 
ble box  magazine  in  front  of  the  trigger 
guard. 

Choice  is  a  matter  of  taste  save  that 
the  chosen  arm  should  always  be  of  the 
take-down  variety  for  convenience  in 
carrying  and  if  possible  its  parts  should 
be  removable  without  tools.  This  is 
true  of  several  of  these  models.  The 
.22  manages  to  spit  back  a  very  greasy 
and  black  accumulation  of  powder  res- 
idue into  the  works  of  the  rifle  and  if 
this  is  not  removed,  the  arm  rusts  in  its 
parts,  hence  the  desirability  for  remov- 
able parts.  By  the  same  token  you 
can  clean  such  rifles  from  the  breech, 
not  from  the  muzzle — and  the  bore  of 
these  small  guns  should  be  carefully 
kept. 

Common  sense  prescribes  the  round 
or  half  octagon  barrel  in  spite  of  the 
beauty  of  the  full  octagon.  The  latter 
wears  bright  in  no  time  at  the  sharp  cor- 
ners of  the  sides,  and  they  nick  very 
easily  where  a  round  barrel  continues 
to  look  respectable.  The  round  tube  is 
also  cheaper,  strangely  enough  when  you 
consider  that  it  is  also  more  desirable. 

Take  the  gun  to  a  gunsmith  and  have 
the  pull  reduced  down  to  around  3 
pounds,  enough  for  a  rifle  weighing  but 
5^4  pounds.  If  this  seems  light  to  you, 
then  learn  to  keep  your  fingers  where 
they  belong  until  you  want  to  fire.  You 
can  depend  upon  it  that  if  the  pull  ap- 
proaches the  weight  of  the  arm  you  can- 
not do  accurate  shooting  where  perfect 


co-ordination  of  hand  and  eye  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  rear  sight  combination  should  be 
of  the  tang,  peep  sort — preferable  to  the 
new  wind-gauge  stem  make — so  that  the 
rifle  can  be  sighted  to  suit  the  peculiari- 
ties of  any  friend  who  may  want  to  shoot 
it.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  a  rifle 
sighted  into  the  bull  at  200  for  you  is 
likely  to  be  a  foot  or  two  off,  laterally, 
for  the  other  fellow. 

You,  of  course,  remove  the  open  rear 
sight  when  you  fit  the  tang,  don't  re- 
peat the  tiresome  tenderfoot  trick  of  leav- 
ing this  on  and  trying  to  sight  through 
two  sights  at  once  under  the  impression 
that  two  sights  are  twice  as  accurate 
as  one,  instead  of  half  as  much. 

The  front  bead  should  be  just  as  small 
as  you  can  get  it ;  the  barrel  is  short,  you 
shoot  at  small  sized  objects,  and  are  not 
likely  to  have  to  catch  a  quick  sight  at 
the  moose  as  he  dodges  into  thick  cover. 
Ivory  turns  yellow  from  oil  and  han- 
dling. Gold,  of  the  Sheard  shape,  is 
preferable,  or  perhaps  one  of  the  Ja- 
cob's coat,  convertible  bead  persuasion. 
The  combination  pinhead  and  ivory 
works  well  for  the  man  who  seeks 
paper  targets,  squirrels  and  tin  cans. 

It  is  well  to  mark  with  a  file  the 
notches  on  the  tang  sight  equalling  the 
various  ranges  at  which  you  expect  to 
shoot.  The  Short  and  Long  Rifles  are 
not  noted  for  their  flat  flight  and  if  your 
rifle  is  not  sighted  there  or  thereabouts 
you  won't  hit.  At  short  ranges  the  Short 
requires  a  bit  less  elevation  than  the 
Long  Rifle;  at  200  they  strike  practi- 
cally the  same  with  the  same  degree  of 
elevation. 

The  sin  of  most  makers  of  .22  caliber 
rifles  is  that  they  regard  the  arm  as  a 
toy,  and  because  it  is  small  in  caliber  it 
is  fit  only  for  the  small  boy.  They  cut 
off  their  stocks  until  they  rarely  suit 
anybody  more  than  five  feet  high.  Hav- 
ing some  slight  insight  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  rifle  factory,  I  desire  to  state 
that  it  would  not  bankrupt  any  factory 
to  refrain  from  sawing  off  some  of  the 
stocks,  and  to  class  them  as  rifles  for 
men.  The  fit  would  be  infinitely  better. 
The  user  of  the  14-^g  inch  shotgun 
stock  is  not  precisely  pleased  with  a  .22 
stock  of  12^2  inches! 


HOW  TO  PLAY  ROQUE 

By  E.  I.  FARRINGTON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs    and   a  Diagram 

An  Improved  Form  of  Croquet  Which  Is  Winning  Sure  Favor 


Y  dropping  the  letters  c  and  t 
from  croquet  we  get  the  word 
roque.  It  was  a  New  York 
man  who  invented  this  name 
for  a  game  which  has  been 
quietly  growing  in  favor  for 
the  past  thirty  years  and  is  now  played 
all  over  the  country. 

Roque  is  an-  ideal  out-door  game  for 
the  home.  It  is  less  strenuous  than  ten- 
nis, more  scientific  than  croquet,  requires 
less  ground  and  exercise  than  golf  and 
may  be  played  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family — either  in  house  garments  or 
street  clothes.  Furthermore,  it  may  be 
played  at  night  as  well  as  by  day  if 
electric  lights  are  strung  over  the  court. 
Even  gas  and  acetylene  are  sometimes 
used  for  lighting  courts,  for  the  game 
has  many  devotees  among  suburban  res- 
idents who  have  business  in  the  large 
cities  and  can  spend  only  their  evenings 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  recreation. 
A  roque  court  adds  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  found  in  a  suburban  or  coun- 
try home.  Often  several  families  unite 
in  constructing  a  court  for  their  common 
use,  thus  reducing  the  expense  to  a  very 
low  figure. 

Roque  is  never  an  expensive  game, 
however.  The  making  of  a  court  will 
cost  from  $25  up,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  work  required  and  the  ma- 
terial used.  In  order  to  be  really  satis- 
factory a  rcque  court  must  be  very  care- 
fully constructed,  for  it  ought  to  be  as 
smooth  practically  as  a  billiard  table. 
Indeed,  the  game  resembles  billiards  to 
some  extent  for  there  are  heavy  banks 
around  the  court  on  which  carom  shots, 
requiring  great  skill  and  accuracy,  are 
often  executed. 

The  court  itself  is  made  of  sifted  loam 
over  a  good  foundation  leveled  with  the 
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aid  of  a  transit  and  rolled  hard.  Fine 
sand  is  strewn  over  it  at  short  intervals 
after  it  has  been  finished  to  hold  the  balls 
and  to  prevent  the  loam  adhering  to  them. 
Occasionally  the  surface  is  smoothed  by 
dragging  a  cocoa  mat  or  piece  of  old  car- 
pet over  it. 

The  regulation  size  for  a  roque  court 
is  60  feet  by  30.  Usually  it  is  sunk  a 
little  below  the  surrounding  ground  and 
sometimes  is  made  to  slope  ever  so  slight- 
ly toward  one  end,  so  that  the  water 
which  falls  upon  it  will  quickly  escape, 
being  carried  away  by  a  drain  pipe.  In- 
side the  border  or  bank  a  line  28  inches 
distant  and  running  around  the  court  is 
drawn  with  the  aid  of  an  improvised 
rake  without  teeth  except  a  single  nail 
28  inches  from  one  end  of  the  cross  piece. 
By  holding  this  cross  piece  against  the 
bank,  the  nail  may  be  made  to  produce 
a  straight  line  at  just  the  required  dis- 
tance. This  is  the  boundary  line  and 
marks  the  limit  of  play. 

The  banks  or  borders  are  commonly 
made  of  hard  wood  that  will  not  warp. 
Strips  4  by  6  inches  are  about  the  right 
size  and  when  laid  flat  make  excellent 
cushions  on  which  to  execute  carom 
shots.  Some  players  become  very  fond 
of  making  these  carom  shots  and  to  facil- 
itate them  have  the  borders  of  their 
courts  made  still  more  elastic  by  means 
of  rubber  strips  fastened  to  the  border 
timbers.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  use  cement,  which  wonderfully 
useful  material  seems  especially  well 
adapted  to  this  purpose.  Cement  borders 
are  exceedingly  resilient  and  balls  driven 
against  them  will  often  carom  four  or 
five  times  before  they  lose  their  motion. 
This  improvement  makes  the  game  even 
more  like  billiards  and  helps  to  increase 
skillful  playing.    Plainly,  the  departure 
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from  simple  croquet  has  been  a  wide  one. 

If,  however,  the  croquet  player  feels 
confident  that  he  can  make  a  good  show- 
ing at  roque,  just  introduce  him  to  the 
wickets  or  arches  and  observe  him  wilt. 
These  wickets  are  only  three  and  three- 
eighths  inches  wide,  leaving  a  margin  of 
but  one-eighth  of  an  inch  when  the  ball 
passes  through.  One  has  only  to  try  in 
order  to  realize  that  getting  through 
these  wickets  from  a  point  several  feet 
away  is  not  a  simple  matter.  Carom 
shots  are  frequently  made  from  the  wick- 
ets— which  means,  of  course,  that  they 
must  be  very  strong.  They  are  made 
as  a  rule  of  heavy  steel,  often  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  are  driven  into 
blocks  of  wood  buried  deeply  in  the 
ground  so  that  there  will  be  no  yielding, 
no  matter  with  what  force  a  ball  may  be 
driven  against  the  wire. 

Roque  and  croquet  mallets  have  little 
in  common  save  that  they  are  used  for 
a  common  purpose.  Roque  mallets  have 
short  handles  and  are  used  with  the  play- 
er's hand  close  to  the  mallet  head.  Some 
players  adopt  a  side  stroke  while  others 
swing  the  mallet  between  the  feet — which 
seems  to  be  the  most  natural  if  not  the 
most  graceful  way  of  handling  the  stick. 

One  face  of  the  mallet  is  set  with  a 
rubber  tip  and  is  used  for  making  deli- 
cate plays.     The   composition   balls  re- 


spond quickly  and  a  slight  tap  of  the  rub- 
ber will  send  them  spinning  across  the 
court.  Playing  with  a  rubber  tip  is  most 
fascinating,  for  while  there  is  no  noise 
when  the  ball  is  struck  it  scurries  away 
like  a  living  thing. 

Long  distances  prevail  in  roque,  for  the 
first  wicket  is  eight  feet  four  inches  from 
the  stake  and  there  are  six  feet  more  be- 
fore the  second  wicket  is  reached.  The 
wickets  are  placed  in  much  the  same  rel- 
ative position  as  in  croquet  and  are  played 
in  the  same  order.  The  side  arches, 
however,  stand  a  foot  nearer  the  end  of 
the  court  than  the  second  arch,  as  refer- 
ence to  the  diagram  will  show,  and  in 
the  center  of  the  court  are  two  wickets 
eighteen  inches  apart  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  other  arches.  These  two  wick- 
ets constitute  what  is  termed  the  cage 
and  the  ball  must  pass  through  both,  al- 
though not  necessarily  with  one  shot. 

Playing  one  ball  upon  another  is  the 
secret  of  getting  ahead.  When  another 
ball  is  struck  by  the  player's  ball  the 
player  is  entitled  to  two  more  shots,  the 
first  being  made  with  his  ball  in  contact 
with  the  ball  hit,  which  is  called  a  split 
shot.  On  the  second  stroke  the  player 
may  try  for  a  wicket  or  another  ball  but 
a  ball  which  has  been  hit  once  is  desig- 
nated as  dead  and  cannot  be  played  upon 
again   until   the   player's   next   turn   or 
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A    GOOD    POSITION    FROM    ROQUET    OR 
SPLIT-SHOT 

until  he  passes  through  the  wicket  next 
in  order,  when  all  the  balls  automatical- 
ly become  live  balls  again.  When  mak- 
ing a  split  shot  it  is  necessary  to  move 
both  balls.  If  the  player  fails  to  move 
the  object  ball,  which  is  the  ball  with 
which  his  own  is  in  contact,  when  he 
strikes  his  ball,  he  loses  his  turn. 

A  good  player  endeavors  to  get  one  or 
more  balls  so  placed  that  he  can  play  on 
them  after  he  passes  through  his  wicket 
and  so  be  helped  through  the  wicket  next 
in  order.  He  is  careful,  though,  not  to 
use  the  ball  of  the  opponent  whose  play 
comes  next  in  this  way,  for  if  he  should 


fail  in  his  shot  this  opponent  would  be 
in  a  position  to  play  on  him.  The  prop- 
er plan  is  to  leave  the  danger  ball,  which 
is  the  next  playing  ball,  behind  the  wire 
of  a  wicket.  When  the  player  finds  that 
he  can  go  no  farther  he  drives  his  ball  to 
a  position  which  will  be  as  advantageous 
as  possible  for  his  partner  and  where  it 
cannot  be  easily  reached  by  the  opposing 
player  whose  turn  follows.  It  will  be 
seen  from  all  this  that  no  small  degree 
of  generalship  is  necessary  in  order  to 
play  an  expert  game. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  playing 
roque  is  the  ability  to  hit  another  ball  a 
long  distance  away.  The  ball  to  be 
played  on  may  be  as  far  distant  as  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  and  a  very  slight  error  in 
judgment  will  send  the  playing  ball  wide 
of  its  mark.  Next,  perhaps,  comes  skill 
in  making  split  shuts.  As  these  shots  are 
employed  constantly,  the  player  who 
makes  them  easily  progresses  rapidly. 
How  these  shots  are  used  is  illustrated 
in  two  accompanying  pictures.  In  No. 
1  the  two  balls  are  shown  in  contact. 
The  player  desires  to  pass  through  the 
wicket  and  by  a  well-made  split  puts  his 
ball  where  he  can  easily  negotiate  this 
wicket  on  his  second  shot  while  the  ob- 
ject ball  is  simply  driven  to  one  side. 

This  play   differs   radically   from  the 
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same  sort  of  play  in  croquet.  In  the 
latter  game  when  a  ball  is  hit  the  play- 
er's ball  may  be  set  beside  it  and  driven 
where  desired,  but  in  roque  the  two  balls 
must  always  be  placed  in  contact  and 
both  moved.  Often  a  good  player  will 
not  only  move  his  opponent's  ball  but 
drive  it  to  a  place  where  he  can  play  on 
it  after  making  his  wicket  or  else  to  a 
less  dangerous  position.  Likewise,  he 
helps  his  partner  to  get  a  better  position 
or  a  good  set-up,  as  it  is  called. 

In  match  games  and  often  in  private 
games  it  is  customary  to  use  clips  or 
marker,  which  are  attached  to  the  tops 
of  the  wickets.  Each  player  is  provided 
with  a  clip  painted  on  one  side  with  the 
color  of  his  ball,  which  is  affixed  to  the 
wicket  to  be  played  next.  In  this  way 
it  is  made  possible  to  determine  at  a 
glance  just  where  all  the  players  stand. 

Games  are  always  opened  by  the  four 
players  placing  their  balls  on  an  imagi- 
nary line  across  the  court  and  through 
the  cage.  Then  they  drive  them  toward 
the  head  of  the  court  and  the  one  whose 
ball  rests  nearest  the  boundary  line  has 
his  choice  of  play,  providing,  however, 
that  his  ball  did  not  hit  the  border,  stake 
or  another  ball. 

Next  comes  skilful  jockeying  in  order 
to  make  the  first  wicket.    A  player  does 


not  calmly  set  his  ball  in  front  of  the 
wicket  as  in  croquet.  On  the  contrary  he 
fights  his  way  to  the  starting  point.  The 
four  balls  are  placed  at  the  corners  of 
the  court,  those  of  partners  being  at  di- 
agonal corners.  The  opening  player  is 
so  situated  that  he  cannot  possibly  get 
through  the  first  wicket  in  one  shot. 
Accordingly  he  plays  at  another  ball  hop- 
ing to  get  two  shots  in  that  way.  If  he 
makes  a  hit  he  goes  ahead  but  the  chances 
for  his  missing  are  good.  In  that  case 
the  next  player  adopts  the  same  plan. 
Soon  the  balls  are  fairly  near  together 
and  one  of  the  players  is  able  to  go  from 
one  ball  to  another  until  he  finds  himself 
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in  front  of  the  first  wicket  with  another 
play  due  him.  Then  he  passes  through 
and  by  using  the  other  balls  to  the  best 
advantage  may  make  several  more  wick- 
ets before  his  run  is  over.  The  other 
players  follow  in  order  and  the  game  is 
under  way.  Often  the  last  man  through 
the  first  wicket  is  the  first  to  get  back 
home  again. 

All  croquet  players  are  familiar  with 
the  aggravating  rover  ball  which  has 
passed  through  all  the  arches  but  has  not 
hit  the  stake  and  so  is  free  to  go  any- 
where on  the  grounds  and  play  on  any 
ball.  Well,  there  is  a  rover  in  roque, 
too,  which  has  the  right  to  play  on  every 
other  ball  once  during  each  turn  and 
which  creates  sad  havoc  often  times  in  a 
well-played  game.  The  "roquer"  play- 
ing a  rover  ball  must  remain  in  the  game 
until  his  partner  has  also  negotiated  all 
the  wickets  and  his  ball  can  be  played 
upon  by  all  the  other  balls — so  that  the 
fun  is  not  all  on  one  side. 

The  player  who  can  handle  carom 
shots  well  has  a  distinct  advantage  ove*- 
his  opponents  who  cannot.  Often  a  ball 
may  seem  to  be  safely  wired  behind  a 
wicket,  but  may  be  caught  by  another 
ball  played  against  the  bank,  just  as  in 


billiards.  The  playing  ball  may  even  be 
made  to  carom  several  times  in  order  to 
make  a  difficult  shot.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  opportunities  for  strategy  and  fine 
work  in  roque. 

Sometimes  a  wired  ball  is  caught  by 
deliberately  jumping  a  wicket.  An  ex- 
pert roquer  is  occasionally  found  who 
can  make  such  shots  very  successfully. 
A  peculiar  downward  stroke  of  the  mal- 
let is  demanded  and  when  rightly  given 
will  lift  the  ball  in  play  into  the  air  and 
cause  it  to  execute  a  neat  parabola  over 
the  wicket.  As  may  well  be  believed, 
there  is  no  small  satisfaction  in  making 
a  shot  of  this  kind  in  a  sharp  contest 
when  an  opposing  ball  seems  safely 
guarded  from  all  assaults. 

Roque  is  a  game  for  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  who  are  fond  of  sports 
requiring  skill  and  thought  without  too 
much  muscular  exercise.  The  simple  na- 
ture of  the  apparatus  required,  the  small 
expense  of  making  and  maintaining  a 
court  and  the  fact  that  playing  in  the 
evening  is  just  as  feasible  as  by  daylight 
are  strong  arguments  in  favor  of  this  pas- 
time for  the  country  or  suburban  home 
where  the  limited  amount  of  ground  re- 
quired is  available. 


LEARNING  TO  SWIM  is  the  title  of 

an  unusually  clear  and  instructive  article  by 
L.  J.  Sarett  to  appear  in  the  May  number. 


THE   NECESSITY  OF   EMPTYING   SIX    BAGS   TO    FIND   THE    BACON 


PACKSACK  VS.  TUMP-LINE 

By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

A  Devotee   of  the  Former   Gives    Us  His  Reasons 


D 


ERHAPS  it  is  because  the 
woods  breed  individuality  in 
its  highest  form.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  each  of  us  is  just 
naturally  cussed  and  won't 
admit  that  someone  else  does 
something  better  than  we  can.  Perhaps 
we  get  into  a  groove  and  haven't  the 
ingenuity  to  get  out — and  perhaps  it  is 
a  combination  of  all  three. 

For  if  you  have  studied  the  question 
you  will  find  that  men  who,  in  the  city, 
have  their  clothes  cut  after  a  general 
pattern,  wear  about  the  same  shades  in 
ties  and  shapes  in  shoes,  eat  at  the  same 
restaurants  and  have  innumerable  ideas 
in  common,  will  develop  startlingly  in- 
dividual tastes,  habits  and  opinions 
when  they  are  in  the  woods.  You  will 
find  that  no  two  men  who  go  into  the 
woods  for  recreation,  or  no  two  men 
who  live  in  the  woods,  ever  have  the 
same  idea  about  anything. 

In  the  last  seven  years  I  have  trav- 
eled between  five  and  six  thousand  miles 


by  canoe  in  many  waters  and  in  all  that 
time  I  never  met  a  canoeing  party  that 
had  an  equipment  like  any  of  the  others, 
nor  have  I  met  a  woodsman  who  did 
things  like  any  other  woodsman.  And 
if  you  question  these  people  you  will  be 
amazed  at  the  vehemence  with  which 
each  attacks  all  outfits  except  his  own 
and  the  infinity  of  good  points  he  cites 
in  support  of  his  own  ideas  and  equip- 
ment. 

Of  course,  I  have  met  some  people 
who  admitted  they  were  green  and  were 
anxious  to  learn,  but  even  in  them  I 
could  see  tendencies  toward  that  dog- 
matism which  characterizes  all  old  tim- 
ers in  the  open. 

I  confess  to  this  dogmatism  in  an  in- 
ordinate degree.  I  have  my  own  ideas 
on  equipment  and  my  own  ways  of  do- 
ing things,  and  I  hold  all  others  to  be 
poor  makeshifts  or  examples  of  gross 
inefficiency  and  ignorance.  Anyone 
who  has  camped  with  me  will  tell  you 
the  same,  perhaps  tell  it  more  forcibly 
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than  I  have.  But  I  have  excuses  and 
explanations  for  my  arrogance,  and  I 
comfort  myself  in  believing  that  I,  at 
least,  am  open  to  conviction. 

One  of  my  pet  explanations  is  that 
all  I  know  about  the  woods  is  the  re- 
sult of  careful  observation  of  real  woods- 
men's methods  and  careful  analysis. 
Few  of  the  things  I  do  or  the  ways  in 
which  I  do  things  can  be  traced  to  what 
others  have  told  me  or  to  what  I  have 
read.  I  demand  a  demonstration  and  I 
decide  by  its  success. 

For  instance,  I  once  camped  with  a 
man  who  didn't  like  my  sort  of  a  cook- 
ing fire.  He  often  orated  at  length  on 
the  proper  way  to  build  one,  explaining 
his  pet  plan  almost  to  the  method  of 
scratching  a  match  to  start  it.  He  prob- 
ably believes  me  stubborn  but  I  know 
he  was  inefficient  and  his  advice  worth- 
less. For  one  day  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  start  a  fire  I  happened 


WITH  THE  PACKSACK  THE  CANOE  IS 

LOADED  OR  UNLOADED  WITH  NO 

LOSS  OF  TIME 


along  and  found  that  he  could  not  even 
ignite    an    ordinary   bonfire. 

Perhaps  it  is  contact  with  so  many 
"theoretical  woodsmen"  that  has  made 
me  scornful  of  their  advice.  Seldom 
have  they  been  able  to  demonstrate  their 
ideas,  at  least  with  any  success.  It  is 
rather  from  the  man  who  lives  in  the 
woods,  who  always  has  lived  in  the 
woods,  and  who  goes  into  the  woods  to 
earn  his  living  that  I  have  gathered  my 
ideas.  To  be  sure,  you  will  find  as  many 
varied  opinions  and  methods  among 
these  men,  but  all,  at  least,  have  the 
value  of  proven  worth.  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal  from  the  Indians,  and  then 
I  have  made  my  own  living  in  the 
woods,  gone  into  the  wilderness  for  other 
things  than  recreation.  And  when  a 
man  does  a  day's  work  in  the  open  he 
generally  has  a  greater  incentive  to  ob- 
tain the  maximum  comfort  with  the 
minimum  exertion  than  the  man  who 
goes  for  fun. 

Now,  there  is  the  subject  of  packing. 
Had  I  gone  into  eastern  Ontario,  New 
Brunswick  or  Maine  instead  of  north- 
ern Minnesota  and  western  Ontario,  I 
might  be  a  tump  line  enthusiast.  But 
now  I  scorn  a  tump  line  and  look  with 
suspicion  upon  all  who  use  it.  For  me- 
there  is  only  one  way  to  pack  and  that 
is  with  a  packsack,  the  Duluth  pack- 
sack,  the  lumberjack's  packsack.  All 
other  ways  are  inefficient. 

Now  that  you  have  my  opinion, 
stated  plainly,  I  will  try  to  be  reason- 
able, unprejudiced,  unbiased.  If  I  fail 
it  is  because  I  can't  help  it.  I  will  try 
to  convert  you  to  the  packsack,  although 
all  anyone  could  ever  write  wouldn't 
change  my  opinion. 

Five  years  ago  I  tried  to  buy  a  pack- 
sack  in  Chicago.  No  one  in  any  sport- 
ing goods  house  had  ever  heard  of  one, 
but  each  turned  up  his  nose,  said  they 
couldn't  amount  to  much  and  then  told 
of  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  tump 
line  and  duffle  bags  or  a  pack  harness. 
To-day  every  sporting  goods  house  in 
Chicago  carries  packsacks  and  men  who 
go  into  the  woods  are  buying  them. 

Last  summer  I  was  camping  with  a 
man  who  furnished  the  equipment.  He 
brought  pack  harnesses  into  the  land 
of  the  packsack.     His  guides  swore  and 
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developed  tempers.  In  vain  he  praised 
the  pack  harness,  claimed  that  the  load 
rested  easily  on  the  back  and  that  it  was 
assembled  with  facility. 

"They  don't  use  anything  else  in  the 
East,"  he  said. 

And  then  one  of  the  guides  epitomized 
the  whole  subject  of  packing. 

"It  ain't  what's  the  best  rig,  it's  the 
rig  a  man's  used  to,"  he  declared. 

I  have  seen  men  carry  150  pounds 
with  a  tump  and  not  seem  to  mind  it, 
and  I  have  seen  those  same  men  com- 
plain all  the  way  across  a  portage  with 
fifty  pounds  in  a  packsack.  I  once 
packed  seventy-five  pounds  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a  day  with  an  Indian  head- 
strap,  which  is  the  original  tump  line, 
and  did  it  every  day  in  addition  to  much 
other  work  on  a  log  drive.  But  after 
using  a  packsack  several  years  it  nearly 
broke  my  neck  to  carry  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  two  hundred  yards  with  a 
tump  line.  It  is  all  in  what  a  man  is 
accustomed  to  using,  as  the  guide  said. 

But  my  greatest  objection  to  a  tump 
is  in  the  packing  and  unpacking,  the 
extra  work  on  portages  in  loading  and 
unloading  and  the  general  inconvenience 
of  the  whole  system.  For  instance,  with 
the  tump  line  and  duffle  bag — which  I 
have  always  called  "muffle  bags"  since 
the  guide,  cited  above,  applied  the 
name  so  aptly  when  he  had  emptied  one 
to  get  a  small  article  in  the  bottom — it 
is  necessary  in  trimming  the  canoe  to  un- 
do the  tump  after  each  portage.  Then 
the  load  must  be  tied  together  again  for 
the  next.  Some  may  be  able  to  do  it 
otherwise  but  I  have  never  seen  it  done 
properly. 

With  the  packsacks  there  need  be  no 
more  than  two  to  a  canoe.  They  will 
hold  as  much  as  four  duffle  bags.  At  a 
portage  they  are  lifted  out,  placed  on 
the  back,  carried  across  and  set  into  the 
canoe.  There  is  no  tying  and  untying, 
no  adjusting  of  straps,  no  shifting  and 
slipping  of  the  load. 

In  the  forest  service  my  partner  and 
I  carried  only  two  packsacks.  Every- 
thing we  had  was  in  them.  There  were 
no  loose  pieces  of  equipment  scattered 
through  the  canoe.  One  sack  held  our 
blankets,  tent  and  personal  duffle.  It 
weighed  about  fifty  pounds.     The  other 


THE    CANOE    OF    THE    DUFFLE    BAG 

DEVOTEE   IS   LITTERED  WITH 

SMALL  ARTICLES 

held  the  grub  and  dishes.  It  generally 
weighed  120  pounds  at  the  beginning  of 
a  two  weeks'  trip. 

At  a  portage  one  took  a  light  pack 
and  the  canoe.  The  other  took  the  grub 
sack.  One  trip  "cleaned  up."  Our 
hands  were  free  going  across.  Once 
over  the  portage  the  canoe  was  set  into 
the  water  and  the  two  packs  dropped 
into  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
simple,  easy  or  saving  in  time. 

Another  important  factor  was  the  in- 
surance against  loss  of  small  articles  and 
bundles.  Everything  was  in  the  packs, 
for  nothing  you  take  into  the  woods  is 
too  large  for  them.  When  the  two 
packs  were  taken  from  the  canoe  the 
canoe  was  empty.  Nothing  could  get 
lost.  I  have  never  seen  the  duffle  bags 
used  without  the  canoe  being  littered 
with  articles  too  large  for  the  bags  or 
left  out  because  the  bags  were  full. 

When  we  made  camp   in   the  forest 
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service  one  took  the  grub  sack  and  be- 
gan to  prepare  the  meal.  The  other 
took  the  blanket  sack  and  set  up  the 
tent.  There  was  no  confusion,  no  loss 
of  time  or  effort. 

Once  I  went  camping  with  a  man 
who  was  a  "muffle  bag"  devotee.  He 
had  an  assortment  of  long,  slim  bags, 
open  at  one  end  only.  I  will  admit  the 
man    had    no   system    in   packing.      He 


duffle  bags  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  unpacking  six  of  them  to  find  the 
bacon.  But  even  with  the  lunch  packed 
in  one  bag  with  the  dishes,  it  must  be 
cleaned  out  to  get  everything  for  the 
meal.  You  are  surrounded  by  small 
food  bags  and  pieces  of  equipment  as 
you  cook,  and  once  the  meal  is  over 
the  bag  must  be  packed  again. 

With  a  packsack  it  is  different.     The 


THE  PACKSACK   IS  PACKED  ALL   THE  TIME 


packed  indiscriminately.  Food,  blank- 
ets, tent,  dishes,  anything  went  into  the 
nearest  sack  until  that  sack  was  full. 
Consequently,  when  we  stopped  for 
lunch  no  one  knew  where  to  find  any- 
thing. It  was  necessary  to  empty  each 
of  the  five  sacks.  It  was  impossible  to 
draw  anything  from  the  bottom,  and  the 
tent  probably  would  be  over  the  tea 
and  a  blanket  wedged  tightly  down  on 
top  of  the  frying  pan. 

At  portage  it  was  necessary  to  take 
each  bag  out  of  the  canoe,  arrange  the 
packing  contrivance,  fill  the  hands  with 
small  articles  which  could  not  go  into 
the  sacks,  and  struggle  across.  We  es- 
caped losing  things  only  by  a  careful 
search  of  each  landing  before  leaving  it. 
Fully  three  hours  of  travel  time  were 
lost  each  day  because  of  the  packing 
arrangements,  not  to  mention  the  strain 
on  the  temper  and  the  added  work. 
t-  I  realize  that  system  in  packing  the 


huge  bag  is  placed  near  the  fire,  the  top 
thrown  back,  and  there  is  your  food, 
ready  to  hand.  Reach  in  and  you  can 
pull  out  anything  you  want.  When  you 
are  through  with  it,  toss  it  back.  The 
packsack  is  packed  all  the  time.  De- 
lay, confusion  and  inconvenience  are 
eliminated. 

A  good  packsack  is  fitted  with  a  head 
strap,  with  which  one  can  relieve  part 
of  the  weight  from  the  shoulders.  By 
merely  stiffening  or  relaxing  the  neck 
muscles  the  packer  can  shift  his  load. 
If  two  or  three  packs  are  to  be  carried 
they  can  be  thrown  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  In  that  way  I  have  carried  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  across  a  mile 
and  a  half  portage  and  "set  down"  only 
once.  Your  tump  line  enthusiast  does 
not  do  more  unless  he  is  a  "moose." 

Two  packsacks  are  enough  for  two 
persons  for  a  three  weeks'  trip.  If  a 
longer  journey  is  to  be  made  a  third  will 
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hold  surplus  food  and  need  not  be 
opened  for  some  time.  Mrs.  Pinkerton 
and  I  have  traveled  a  couple  of  thousand 
miles  in  canoes  and  we  never  carried 
more  than  two  paclcsacks.  Of  course, 
we  go  light.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  will  cover  our  entire  equip- 
ment, including  food  for  two  weeks. 

Certainly  the  pack  straps  will  cut 
your  shoulders.  So  will  a  tump  line 
cause  all  sorts  of  torture  to  the  neck 
muscles.  You  have  to  endure  some 
things  in  the  woods,  but  once  you  are 
accustomed  to  a  packsack  it  won't  hurt 
you  any  more  than  any  other  contriv- 
ance.    I  think  it  doesn't  hurt  so  much. 

Further,  the  packsack  leaves  your 
hands  and  head  free  if  you  slip  back  the 
head  strap.  Possibly  this  is  where  the 
packsack  originated.  Early  timber 
cruisers  in  the  Middle  West  made  long 
journeys  in  search  of  pine.  They  walked 
through  the  woods,  many  times  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  a  railroad. 
They  searched  as  they  walked.  With 
a  tump  line  they  could   not  have  seen 


ten  feet  in  front  of  them.  The  pack- 
sack  permitted  a  careful  study  of  tim- 
ber as  the  cruisers  traveled. 

The  present  day  advantages  of  this 
lies  in  the  ease  with  which  you  can  carry 
a  good  pack  and  a  canoe  at  the  same 
time.  1  never  saw  anyone  attempt  it 
with  a  tump  line. 

I  have  lived  in  the  land  of  the  pack- 
sack  and  have  seen  it  brought  to  the 
highest  perfection.  I  have  not  seen  the 
tump  line  and  duffle  bag  in  their  native 
wilds  and  perhaps  there  are  some  who 
can  use  them  as  easily  and  conveniently 
as  I  can  the  packsack.  But  I  want  a 
demonstration. 

Remember  that  there  are  several  sorts 
of  packsacks.  There  is  a  small  affair, 
no  larger  than  a  haversack,  and  one 
poorly  made  with  cloth  straps  for  the 
shoulders.  The  good  packsack  can  be 
purchased.  It  is  made  of  heavy,  water- 
proofed duck,  with  adequate  flap  and 
heavy  leather  straps  and  is  large 
enough  for  most  anything  you  wish  to 
put  in  it. 


THE  MERCURY  TRICK  is  a  short  story 
of  Alaska  in  which  the  arch-trickster  is  out- 
tricked.     By  S.  A.White  in  the  May  number, 


BIG   FISH   AND 
LIGHT  TACKLE 

Photographs    by    W.    C.    Bradbury 

HESE  photographs  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  swordfish 
were  taken  by  the  boat- 
man of  Mr.  W.  C.  Brad- 
bury, the  successful  an- 
gler, off  Santa  Catalina 
Island.  Mr.  Bradbury  gives  the  follow- 
ing description  of  this  remarkable  sport 
in  a  letter  to  an  Eastern  friend,  who  has 
kindly  granted  us  permission  to  quote 
from  the  same  and  to  reproduce  the  pho- 
tographs. 

"The  method  of  taking  these  fish  is 
under  the  Tuna  Club's  rigid  specifica- 
tions, to  wit:  6  foot  rod  to  weigh  not 
over  one  pound,  suitable  reel  and  900 
feet  of  22-strand  linen  line  on  the  reel, 
with  about  10  feet  of  piano  wire  next  to 
hook  (as  line  might  chafe  or  be  bitten 
off).     The  boatman  is  allowed  to  bait 


THE    PACIFIC    SWORDFISH 
DESIGNED  FOR  SPEED 


IS 


SKIMMING   THE    HIGH    SPOTS 

the  hook,  also  to  gaff  or  harpoon  the  fish 
when  the  angler  has  whipped  it  to  a  fin- 
ish and  brought  it  alongside  where  the 
boatman  can  reach  it  with  gaff  or  har- 
poon and  take  it  aboard ;  if  the  boatman 
or  any  other  lays  hand  on  the  rod  or  line 
or  otherwise  renders  any  assistance  other 
than  managing  the  boat,  it  disqualifies 
both  the  angler  and  the  fish. 

"We  fish  for  them  in  the  open  sea 
from  a  gasolene  launch.  We  use  for  bait 
a  flying  fish  (those  in  the  Pacific  are  16 
to  20  inches  long)  and  troll  back  and 
forth  with  100  to  150  feet  of  line  out, 
with  bait  near  the  surface  of  water. 
When  the  fish  takes  the  bait  the  music 
of  the  reel  begins  and  it's  fierce — the 
butt  of  the  rod  is  set  in  a  socket  in  the 
seat  of  a  revolving  chair  occupied  by  the 
angler  (no  man  could  hold  the  rod  free 
in  his  hands  and  handle  the  reel). 

"Of  course,  there  is  no  part  of  the 
tackle  strong  enough  to  hold  or  check 
the  fish  a  second,  any  more  than  it  would 
a  locomotive,  but  the  principle  is  to  keep 
all  the  strain  on  the  tackle  that  it  will 
stand  and  that  you  can  endure  and  keep 
the   fish   constantly   exhausting  himself. 

"During  the  fight  they  come  out  of 
the  water  twenty  to  forty  times  (I  had 
one  come  out  47  times)  in  their  efforts 
to  dislodge  the  hook,  and  it  is  the  most 
spectacular  fishing  I  ever  witnessed.  Of 
course  an  experienced  and  competent 
boatman  is  a  necessary  requisite.  My 
largest  fish  weighed  232  pounds." 


JONES  IN  CAMP 

By   M.  A.   SHAW 


TT  PON    the    eastern    coast    of 
Lake    Huron   Jones   and   I 
set     the     camp     in     order, 
working     with     our     own 
^^J    hands. 

^ "Only    for    two    weeks," 

he  had  said,  when  I  broke  into  his  law 
office  in  Cleveland  and  suggested  it.  "I 
must  be  back  for  the  Brown  trouble. 
And  no  guides  or  servants,  if  you  are 
agreed.     I  have  enough  of  all  that  here." 

So  we  took  a  lazy  day  or  two  for 
establishing  ourselves.  Then  of  a  sud- 
den the  air  of  the  place,  I  thought — 
straight  over  waves  from  the  horizon — 
got  into  his  blood.  It  did  not  in  his 
case  issue  in  any  of  the  conventional 
ways — send  him  to  the  rocks  a  mile  out 
where  the  best  fish  hide  or  drive  him  to 
explore  the  maze  of  channels  and  islands 
that  crowded  us  from  the  rear.  None 
of  these. 

Here  and  there  on  this  coast  are  logs 
that  have  slipped  the  boom  of  many  a 
raft  and  drifted  ashore.  The  bark  is  all 
off  them ;  they  are  yellow  or  red  or  white 
— clean  and  shiny  with  the  wash  of  a 
hundred  waves.  It  was  on  the  few  of 
these  in  our  neighborhood  that  Jones 
turned  his  energies. 

"Lots  of  logs,"  he  said,  and  his  eyes 
brightened;  "we  could  use  them — build 
a  house,  build  a  dock!" 

When  I  next  saw  him  he  was  pad- 
dling down  the  channel,  a  smooth  yel- 
low log  at  the  stern.  A  tiny  V-shaped 
movement  of  water  went  out  from  it ;  it 
looked  wondrously  clean ;  and  there  was 
a  responsibility  in  the  erectness  of  Jones' 
shoulders.  He  cached  it  in  a  waternook 
and  was  off. 


My  loiterings  took  me  later  to  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  that  gave  west- 
ward past  blue  headlands  to  the  horizon, 
and  where  off  to  the  south  the  sun  laid 
a  broad,  bright  way.  Here  was  Jones, 
this  time  with  two  logs  in  tow,  just  set- 
ting off  for  the  lee  shore. 

Somehow  it  was  good  to  hear  his 
shout  at  sight  of  me,  good  to  look  at 
him,  too — this  mature  man  a  boy  again, 
all  the  laws  and  quarrels  of  men  forgot- 
ten— and  I  crossed  the  island  for  a  sight 
of  the  outfit  coming  down  the  other  side, 
a  snatch  of  a  child's  verse  I  had  read 
somewhere  running  all  the  while  in  my 
mind : 

"Ohj  it's  I  that  am  the  captain  of  a  tiny 

little  ship, 
Of   a   ship    that   goes    a-sailing    on    the 

pond/' 

Down  they  came,  Jones  all  flushed 
with  exercise,  his  small,  black  eyes — a 
trifle  near— snappingly  bright,  and,  with 
his  pointed  features,  giving  the  face  a 
boyishly  impish  expression  that,  when  he 
laughed,  would  have  softened  a  counte- 
nance of  flint.  He  was  talking  non- 
sense— to  the  logs — the  almost  inevi- 
table nonsense  which  in  some  form  or 
other  is  man's  expression  at  periods  of 
great  innocent  happiness. 

He  did  not  notice  me  and  the  stream 
of  his  talk  flowed  on.  This  trip  was 
not  so  easy  as  the  other.  One  log  slipped 
the  noose;  to  recover  it  while  trailing 
the  second  meant  much  maneuvering 
and  more  talk.  Farther  on  both  logs 
grounded  on  a  shoal  and  to  relieve  them 
Jones  waded,  knee  high,  shouting  in  his 
fun. 


[Hi] 
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Since  there  was  a  log  resting  in  nearly 
every  nook  of  the  island,  he  worked  or 
played  on  in  the  young  day  rising  to  its 
noon  and  laying  its  spell  upon  us  both. 
The  very  air  was  noticeable — clean, 
sweet  and  so  thin  that  my  body  seemed 
lighter;  and  the  feel  of  it  on  my  face 
and  arms  was  pleasant  as  buoyant  water 
to  the  swimmer's  body.  The  light,  too, 
had  a  brightness  beyond  comparison ; 
beaten  back  from  rock  and  water  it 
seemed  to  pile  up  with  triple  brilliancy 
against  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

Once  there  came  through  this  brilliant 
atmosphere  the  voice  of  Jones:  "C-o-m-e 
o-n !  C-o-m-e  o-n  h-e-r-e !"  it  called  in 
a  straining  tone.  When  I  got  sight  of 
him  he  was  tugging  at  a  slender,  knot- 
less  pine  fifty  feet  long  that  would  not 
budge,  still  keeping  up  the  slow,  strained 
"Come  on!"  with  each  long  pull  of  the 
paddle.   .    .    . 

A  certain  wood  in  that  region  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  for  camp  cooking.  A  su- 
perstition is  abroad  concerning  it;  it  was 
never  burned  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
islands  are  still  full  of  it.  The  thing 
shoots  up  a  few  feet,  puts  out  many 
branches,  and  then,  on  account  of  the 
little  nourishment,  soon  dies.  I  told 
Jones  all  this,  and  showed  him  the  gray, 
tangled  stuff  here  and  there  on  the  rock 
sides. 

Instead  of  gathering  it  for  wood, 
though,  when  it  came  his  turn,  he  took 
again  to  the  beach.  Bits  of  broken 
boards  began  to  appear  at  our  landing. 
He  would  unload  these  with  a  kind  of 
pride,  as  though  there  were  some  special 
virtue  in  what  he  was  doing.  With 
great  industry,  too,  all  the  pickings  of 
the  shore  began  to  litter  the  place.  The 
instinct  never  left  him.  Up  to  the  last, 
when  we  were  paddling  among  the  is- 
lands, suddenly  would  come  with  glee 
from  Jones: 

"There's  a  fine  stick  of  wood"  or 
"There's  a  box  that  will  come  in  handy." 

I  defy  any  man  under  the  circum- 
stances to  resist  that  look  of  glee ;  I 
couldn't;  and  the  stuff  would  be  carried 
to  swell  the  heaps.  In  a  few  days  there 
was  enough  junk  on  the  island  to  keep 
a  camp  in  fires  for  a  month.  There 
was  no  order  in  it.  It  all  lay  on  the 
clean,  smooth  rock;  limbs,  straight  and 


crooked;  squared  pieces  of  timber,  some 
full  of  nails;  broken  boards;  long  and 
short  loglets ;  two  broken  boxes ;  even  an 
old  pail.     . 

"What's  it  all  for,  Jones?  We'll 
never  burn  it,"  I  kept  saying. 

"Oh,  it  will  come  in  handy,"  he 
would  answer  in  his  cheerful,  cocksure 
way;  "we'll  make  something  of  it." 

That  was  the  thing — "we  could  make 
something  of  it"  or  "it  would  come  in 
handy."  It  was  the  same  idea  he  had 
about  the  logs.  Glaring  out  through 
the  fun  he  was  having,  the  frugality  of 
the  man  began  to  amaze  me.  And  when 
one  day,  early  in  our  camp,  he  came 
through  the  rock  glades,  bearing  an  old 
sardine  can,  and  deposited  it  at  the  foot 
of  a  pine  tree  I  could  scarcely  believe 
my  eyes. 

"I  suppose  that  will  come  in  handy, 
too,  Jones,"   I   said. 

"Yes,  indeed;  we  can  put  drippings  in 
it!"  (You  are  to  imagine  the  "yes"  with 
a  cheerful  prolongation.) 

What  we  needed,  Jones  made — his  re- 
source was  as  great  as  his  frugality.  A 
stove  first;  then  a  table,  wobbly  enough 
when  the  junk  pile  was  in  its  infancy — 
I  remember  it  spilled  our  coffee — later, 
one  firm  as  the  rock  on  which  it  stood. 

His  greatest  triumph,  though,  was  an 
arrangement  for  sleeping.  In  Cleveland 
he  spoke  of  a  hammock  slung  in  the  tent 
to  sleep  in ;  but  I  warned  him  of  the  rock 
and  did  my  best  to  persuade  him  of  a 
camp  bed.  It  was  of  no  use ;  he  brought 
his  hammock,  knit  his  brows  at  sight  of 
the  waste  of  rock,  accepted  his  discom- 
fort with  a  laugh,  and  set  all  the  engines 
of  his  brain  going  for  relief. 

I  told  him  how  to  make  a  bough  bed 
— he  would  none  of  it.  What  then? 
From  the  staring  fact  that  he  could  not 
drive  stakes  for  a  hammock  in  the  tent 
he  turned  to  the  junk  pile — it  really  was 
coming  in  handy — constructed  a  rude 
bed  frame,  and  strung  a  rope  for  a  mat- 
tress. But  the  rope  was  too  short  for 
close  weaving;  it  was  not  very  strong 
either.  The  result  was  that  sometime 
in  the  night  he  would  awake  with  his 
head  and  feet  on  the  rope!  This  for 
four  nights. 

Then  came  his  triumph — a  rack  for 
slinging  the   hammock.     It  was  Jones' 
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day  to  cook  and  he  spent  it  on  shore.  I 
fished — in  the  morning  far  out  on  the 
shoals,  in  the  afternoon,  for  better  luck, 
on  the  channel  near  the  island.  From 
the  camp  came  the  sounds  of  hammer, 
saw  and  axe.     Snatches  of  a  song,  too — 

"Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into 

the  ivcst "  came  to  me  over  the  water 

in  a  high  voice. 

At  my  fruitless  pastime,  I  listened  to 
it  all,  the  bright,  cool  day  falling  gradu- 
ally to  its  night. 

"Three  ivives  sat  up  in  a  lighthouse 

tower "   came   in   another   pause  of 

hammering. 

A  mink  crept  along  the  shore  near  me, 
smelling  rocks  and  air,  then  took  across 
the  channel,  its  nose  pointing  upward, 
its  beady  eyes  shining  in  the  sun.  It  had 
an  impish  face.  I  could  hear  its  breath- 
ing, see  the  quiver  of  the  frame  as  its 
paws  worked.  Then  something  stirred 
the  muscles  of  my  arm.     .     .     . 

When  I  paddled  in,  there  stood  the 
contraption  for  slinging  the  hammock — 
admirably  suited  for  it,  slender,  ugly,  and 
unbreakable,  and  the  material  the  float- 
ings  of  Georgian  Bay! 

The  smoke  of  the  evening  fire  was  ris- 
ing through  the  pines,  and  from  the  shore 
where  Jones  was  dipping  a  bucket  of 
water  came  part  of  the  song  that  had 
stuck  in  his  mind  all  of  the  afternoon : 

"For  men  must  work  and  women  must 
weep, 
Though   the  harbor   bar  be   moan- 
ing."   .     .    . 

Anyone  who  roughs  it  in  the  open 
meets  with  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of 
wash  day — indeed,  the  need  is  then  all 
the  greater.  With  a  kind  of  disdain  for 
conventional  methods  he  goes  to  the  near- 
est shore,  and  the  thing  is  over  and  done 
with — the  sooner  the  better. 

Not  so,  Jones.  When  that  inevitable 
time  came  for  him,  it  was  an  occasion. 
All  the  conventions  must  be  observed: 
two  waters,  the  first  heated  just  so,  a 
table,  a  big  dish,  an  apron — the  regular 
wash  day  was  on!  A  clothes  line,  too! 
I  know  that  when  I  first  saw  that  line  I 
was  struck  to  laughter  at  the  incongruity 
of  it;  then  it  flashed  through  me  with  a 
kind  of  awe  that  for  the  first  time  since 
the  world  began  a  clothesline  held  two 


trees  on  that  island  and  laid  its  shadow 
on  the  enduring  rock.  But  there  it  was; 
and  when  the  rubbing  was  over,  it 
drooped  with  the  double-rinsed  articles 
and  was  gazed  upon  by  Jones,  blind  to 
its  incongruity  as  though  it  were  in  a 
tenement  back  yard. 

Here  again — but  no  more  gossip.  I 
will  confess  that,  though  for  me  men  are 
more  to  be  appreciated  than  analyzed,  I 
was  conscious  frequently  of  a  lurking  cu- 
riosity as  to  Jones'  past.  I  put  it  by  me 
and  turned  always  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  brief  enough  time  together.  I  was 
aware  of  a  growing  attachment.  With 
the  intimacy  of  camp  life,  we  shared  ev- 
ery pleasure ;  but  I  chiefly  remember  now 
that  morning  after  morning  we  awoke 
to  a  delicious  coolness  off  the  level  water ; 
noon  heard  the  thousand  different  sounds 
of  waves  beating,  in  the  summer  wind, 
the  rock-crevices  and  caves  of  our  west- 
ward shore ;  daily  the  glades  of  our  island 
were  full  of  shelter  and  sun — outdoor, 
cool,  wholesome  was  our  life — we  had 
new  nerves  and  vigorous  brute  health. 

Came  our  last  night  together — driz- 
zling, with  a  touch  of  fall  in  that  north- 
ern latitude. 

We  made  a  fire — there  was  wood 
enough,  heaven  knows.  The  flames  light- 
ed up  the  pine  trees,  the  circle  of  their 
illumination  shut  us  in  from  the  black 
night.  Pure  bodily  pleasure  was  in  that 
fire ;  our  eyes  were  long  fixed  in  quiet  to 
its  leaping  color.  Then  Jones  began  to 
talk  with  a  precision  that  always  marked 
his  utterance. 

"There  is  in  my  mind  the  memory  of 
a  fire  that  was  a  bonfire.  I  was  a  lad  of 
eleven,  fishing  with  my  father  on  the 
Labrador  coast. 

"A  whole  boat  load  of  us — thirty  or 
forty,  women  and  men,"  he  went  on. 
"The  season  was  over  up  Chudleigh 
way  and  we  were  running  for  home  all 
down  that  barren  shore.  First  under 
good  weather — a  fresh  breeze  out  of  the 
northwest — every  man  and  woman  glad 
at  the  summer  of  peril  near  an  end. 
Then  a  change  suddenly  to  intense  cold ; 
out  of  the  infinite  northeast  came  a  gale 
in  which  no  boat  like  ours  could  long 
live.  The  captain  headed  straight  for 
the  shore  in  the  night.  Father  held  my 
hand.    Wherever  our  dim  lights  showed 
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me  a  man's  face,  it  was  grim-set  for  the 
inevitable  end.  I  remember  a  woman, 
white,  large  eyed  and  still.  It  all  comes 
before  me  now  after  these  years  with 
scarcely  any  diminution  of  vividness — 
the  bitter  cold  and  snow,  the  captain's 
orders,  the  set  faces  and  above  all  the 
roar  of  the  wind  and  waves.  Then  a 
sound  more  awful  than  any  yet;  child  as 
I  was,  I  knew  what  it  meant.  But  before 
I  was  aware  of  what  had  happened,  the 
boat  was  high  on  a  flat  rock,  broken 
clean  in  two;  the  great  wave  had  roared 
back  into  the  night;  and  we,  all  save  one 
man  who  was  taken  back  with  it,  were 
scrambling  over  rocks,  without  much  to 
hope  for  but  with  a  great  dumb  gratitude 
at  heart  that  our  faces  were  turned  from 
the  devouring  sea. 

"Farther  on  we  came  to  what  proved 
to  be  the  only  bit  of  woods  on  the  shore 
for  miles,  and  here  some  of  the  men 
lighted  a  fire.  With  tools  from  our  boat 
ve  cut  down  whole  trees,  and  the  flames 
roared  to  the  top  of  the  forest.  I  re- 
member my  face  aglow  while  my  back 
was  stinging  cold.  Thus  we  stood  all 
night.  Two  of  our  strongest  men  started 
off  next  day  to  tramp  over  that  wilder- 
ness to  a  village  we  guessed  was  fifty 
miles  away,  but  it  was  fourteen  days  be- 
fore a  steamer,  already  overloaded  with 
the  wrecked  fishermen  of  that  terrible 
storm,  took  us  on  board.  I  remember 
the  tears  of  many  for  those  whom  they 
would  never  see  again. 


"The  vessel  landed  father  and  me  one 
evening  twelve  miles  from  home,  but  we 
walked  it;  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  mother  received  us  as  from  the 
dead.  We  were  all  happy  again.  I 
think  I  never  tasted  anything  so  good  as 
that  cup  of  hot  tea  mother  made  us. 

"  'Sonny,  do  you  think  you'll  go  fish- 
ing again  next  year?'  she  asked,  watching 
me  eating  and  drinking. 

"  'Yes,  if  daddy  will  let  me,'  I  said." 

Then  the  man,  looking  into  the  fire, 
from  which  he  had  scarcely  taken  his 
eyes,  laughed  that  flint-melting  laugh  on 
his  boyish  face. 

"You  know  what  a  boy  is,"  he  said. 
"I  did  go  next  year,  and  for  six  years 
afterwards ;  and  here  I  am." 

He  left  next  morning;  I  stayed  on  for 
a  week.  It  had  been  my  intention  to 
burn  at  once  the  junk  at  the  landing; 
but,  think  of  me  what  you  will,  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  do  it  until  the  last 
day — one  of  wind  and  cold  weather — 
and  then  only  because  I  had  promised 
the  owner  of  the  island  to  leave  it  as  I 
found  it.  All  the  while  my  man  Dave 
and  I  were  getting  it  together  and  later 
in  the  evening  when  it  was  on  fire  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  another  rock- 
bound  coast  bleaker  than  mine,  other 
flames,  forest  high,  and  the  man,  now  a 
noted  lawyer  getting  justice  for  Widow 
Brown,  once  a  fisher  boy  on  the  Labra- 
dor coast,  holding  in  the  night  and  the 
storm  his  father's  hand. 


THE  BALLISTIC  PROPERTIES  OF 
CARTRIDGES 

By  CHARLES  NEWTON 
II* 

THE    AUTOMATIC    CARTRIDGES 


^===:j|=^==^  HE  cartridges  adapted  for 
use  in  our  so-called  auto- 
matic rifles  form  a  very 
interesting    group     for 

study. 
This  type  of  rifle  has 
become  very  popular  among  the  great 
mass  of  rifle  users,  as  evidenced  by  the 
reports  of  factories  behind  in  their  orders 
and  the  immense  amount  of  advertising 
being  devoted  to  its  sale.  Therefore  a 
consideration  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  different  cartridges  from  the  stand- 
point of  game  killing  might  not  be  amiss. 

In  this  discussion  we  will  eliminate 
the  .32  caliber  and  .35  caliber  Winches- 
ter self-loading  rifles  first  placed  on  the 
market  by  that  firm,  as  these  rifles  had 
practically  the  same  ballistics  as  black 
powder  arms. 

Considering  the  balance  of  the  car- 
tridges used  in  this  type  of  rifle,  we  ap- 
preciate that  different  men  require  dif- 
ferent ballistic  qualities.  What  suits  one 
man  may  not  suit  another.  Therefore  it 
is  idle  to  attempt  to  state  what  is  the  best 
of  these  cartridges.  Some  excel  in  one 
quality  or  at  one  range,  while  others  ex- 
cel in  other  qualities  or  at  other  ranges. 
Therefore  it  is  for  the  user  of  the  par- 
ticular rifle  to  determine  which  one  suits 
him  best,  and  the  most  we  can  do  is  to 
place  before  him,  as  fully  as  possible,  the 
actual  facts  concerning  the  action  of  each 
of  the  cartridges  at  the  different  ranges 
and  then  let  him  choose  according  to  his 
needs  or  tastes.  If  he  desires  flat  tra- 
jectory, efficiency  at  short  range  rather 


*See  February  issue  for  Part  I. 


than  at  the  longer  ranges,  or  greater 
range,  the  following  tables  will  enable 
him  to  make  his  choice  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  certainty. 

In  the  group  will  be  noted  three  car- 
tridges very  much  like  those  previously 
on  the  market.  The  25-35  Remington 
Auto-loading  cartridge  uses  the  same  bul- 
let as  the  regular  25-35,  but  starts  it  off 
about  125  feet  per  second  faster.  The 
30-30  Remington  Auto  cartridge  is 
practically  a  duplicate,  except  in  the  type 
of  the  shell,  of  the  regular  30-30  car- 
tridge, while  the  .32  caliber  Remington 
Auto-cartridge  is  practically  a  duplicate 
of  the  32-40  high  power,  except  as  to 
the  shape  of  the  shell. 

The  two  .35-caliber  and  the  two  .401- 
caliber  cartridges  are  essentially  a  depar- 
ture from  anything  heretofore  in  use  for 
any  gun. 

The  primary  object  of  a  rifle  cartridge 
being  to  develop  a  powerful  blow  at 
some  distance  from  the  weapon,  we  will 
first  examine  the  power  of  the  cartridges 
at  the  muzzle. 

The  three  cartridges  which  develop 
the  most  power  at  the  muzzle  are  the 
.35-caliber  Remington  Auto-loading  and 
the  two  .401 -caliber  Winchesters.  The 
first  of  these  is  slightly  inferior  in  power 
not  only  at  the  muzzle  but  throughout 
its  flight  to  the  .33  W.C.F.,  the  ballistic 
figures  for  which  were  given  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue. 

With  the  .401  calibers  we  have  two 
cartridges,  one  loaded  with  the  200-grain 
bullet,  giving  2141  f.s.  velocity,  and  an- 
other with  the  250-grain  bullet,  giving 
1875  f.s.     The  first  of  these  cartridges 
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develops  just  a  shade  more  power  at  the 
muzzle  than  does  the  Krag,  while  the 
other  develops  a  trifle  less.  There  is  no 
material  difference  in  power  between 
these  two  cartridges  and  the  Krag  at  this 
point — which  is  the  point  at  which  they 
are  never  used. 

Comparison    of   the   Automatics   at    100 
Yards  Range 

Going  to  the  100-yard  point,  how- 
ever, we  find  both  .35-caliber  Reming- 
ton Auto-loading  and  the  .401 -caliber 
Winchesters  all  developing  very  nearly 
the  same  power  and  all  over  200-foot 
pounds  less  power  than  the  Krag,  while 
the  30-30  is  in  their  class. 

At  200  yards  we  find  very  little  differ- 
ence in  power  between  the  .35-caliber, 
the  two  .401 -calibers  and  the  30-30. 
The  .401 -caliber  using  the  200-grain 
bullet,  which  had  the  most  power  at  the 
muzzle,  shows  less  power  than  even  the 
30-30,  while  the  250-grain  .401,  the 
most  powerful  of  the  lot,  has  but  fifty- 
foot  pounds  more.  Therefore  at  this 
distance  there  can  be  said  to  be  no  prac- 
tical difference  in  efficiency  between  any 
of  these  three  cartridges  mentioned 
above  and  the  30-30. 

At  300  yards  the  same  condition  ex- 
ists, except  that  the  .401  with  the  200- 
grain  bullet  is  falling  still  farther  be- 
hind. The  only  material  change  in  po- 
sition from  200  yards  to  500  yards  is 
that  the  30-30  is  still  reaching  closer  to 
the  energy  of  the  others.  At  1000 
yards  and  beyond,  the  30-30  is  the  most 
powerful  of  the  entire  lot. 

Therefore  we  see  that  the  larger  car- 
tridges are  practically  matched  by  the 
30-30  at  200  yards  and  beyond,  while 
none  of  them  at  any  appreciable  distance 
from  the  muzzle  is  the  equal  of  the 
Krag;  or  at  100  yards  or  farther  from 
the  muzzle  is  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Krag.  Inasmuch  as  the  Krag  has  been 
relegated  to  the  position  of  a  medium 
power  cartridge,  the  position  of  these 
auto-loading  rifles  may  readily  be  appre- 
ciated. 

From  the  standpoint  of  trajectory, 
that  at  100  yards  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance, the  .25  leading  at  this  point 
and  the  others  differing  only  the  min- 


utest fraction  of  an  inch.  At  200  yards 
the  30-30  has  the  flattest  trajectory  of 
all  except  the  .25-caliber,  and  its  supe- 
riority in  this  respect  increases  through- 
out the  range. 

Therefore  for  those  sportsmen  who 
consider  that  a  hunting  rifle  should  be 
thoroughly  dependable  and  efficient  at 
200  yards  from  the  muzzle  the  30-30 
Is  practically  the  equal  of  any  other 
cartridge  used  in  an  auto-loading  rifle, 
as  far  as  striking  energy  is  concerned, 
and  is  superior  in  point  of  flatness  of 
trajectory. 

Were  the  elements  of  power  and  flat- 
ness of  trajectory  the  only  ones  involved 
we  might  easily  say  there  was  little 
choice  between  them,  because  their 
power  is  so  nearly  equal,  but  there  are 
few  sportsmen  who  do  not  consider  the 
element  of  recoil  a  matter  of  importance. 
From  this  standpoint,  while  we  have  no 
recoil  figures  given  for  the  30-30  Rem- 
ington Auto-loading,  yet  this  cartridge 
being  substantially  the  30-30  in  a  dif- 
ferent shaped  shell,  we  may  adopt  the 
figures  given  by  the  Winchester  Repeat- 
ing Arms  Company  for  the  regular 
30-30  as  representing  the  recoil  of  this 
cartridge.  From  this  standpoint  we  find 
the  30-30  has  a  recoil  of  7.2-foot  pounds 
when  fired  from  a  solid  breech  rifle. 
The  same  firm  gives  the  recoil  of  the 
.401  self-loading  rifle  as  11.49-foot 
pounds,  using  a  200-grain  bullet,  and 
12.18-foot  pounds  using  the  250-grain 
bullet.  Recoil  figures  for  the  .35  Rem- 
ington Auto-loading  should  be  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  .401  Winchester. 

Cause  of  Drop  in  Velocity 

The  secret  of  the  rapid  falling  off  in 
velocity  of  these  cartridges  when  com- 
pared with  the  30-30  and  the  Krag  is 
due,  as  explained  in  the  February  issue, 
to  the  use  of  a  comparatively  short  blunt- 
pointed  bullet.  But,  however  we  may 
comment  upon  the  condition,  yet  it  is  a 
condition  and  will  continue  to  be  a  con- 
dition until  longer  bullets  are  adapted 
for  use  in  these  actions.  Whether  it 
may  be  practicable  to  use  the  higher 
pressures  necessary  to  impart  a  modern 
velocity  to  a  bullet  of  a  reasonable 
length    is   a    question    with   which    the 
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present  article  has  no  concern.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  has  not  been  done  and 
the  results  obtained  by  the  present  type 


of  ammunition  now  so  popular  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  accompanying  table 
given  below. 
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25-35 

30-30 

.32 

.35 

.351 

.401 

.401 

Rem. 

Rem. 

Rem. 

Rem. 

Win. 

Win. 

Win. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Auto. 

Range. 

Bullet. 

117  gr. 

170  gr. 

165  gr. 

200  gr. 

180  gr. 

200  gr. 

250  gr. 

Muzzle 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

2127 

2008 

2057 

2000 

1861 

2141 

1875 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

1175 

1522 

1551 

1776 

1385 

2037 

1952 

ioo  yds. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

1812 

1735 

1708 

1681 

1523 

1721 

1543 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

854 

1136 

1072 

1260 

927 

1315 

1323 

Trajectory,   ft. 

.094 

.1037 

I.02 

.107 

.127 

.IOI 

.124 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

•153 

.161 

.16 

.164 

.178 

.159 

.176 

200  yds. 

Velocity,   ft.   sec. 

1535 

1492 

1403 

1406 

1254 

1372 

1275 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

608 

850 

726 

880 

630 

840 

900 

Trajectory,   ft 

443 

.484 

•49 

.518 

.627 

■56 

.605 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

•333 

•348 

•35 

•359 

•396 

•375 

•389 

300  yds. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

1303 

1290 

1177 

1196 

1083 

1132 

1097 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

433 

629 

495 

640 

468 

560 

675 

Trajectory,  ft. 

1. 19 

I.272 

i-39 

i-39 

1.72 

1.44 

1.66 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

.546 

.564 

.58 

.592 

.654 

.602 

•645 

500  yds. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec 

1036 

IO47 

960 

983 

906 

9i5 

919 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

281 

415 

330 

420 

324 

380 

475 

Trajectory,    ft. 

4.58 

4.726 

5.38 

5.29 

6-35 

5.76 

6.15 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

1.07 

I.087 

1. 16 

1. 15 

1.26 

1.20 

1.24 

1000  yds. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

744 

774 

655 

698 

611 

585 

626 

• 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

134 

226 

158 

216 

144 

152 

217 

Trajectory,  ft. 

3I-H 

30.736 

37-45 

34-81 

42.8 

43-29 

36.2 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

2.79 

2.772 

3.06 

2-95 

3-27 

3-29 

3.01 

1500  yds. 

Velocity,   ft.   sec. 

526 

57i 

424 

477 

384 

345 

401 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

70 

122 

66 

IOO 

54 

52 

90 

Trajectory,  ft. 

108. 1 

101.043 

139-24 

123.2 

161. 3 

174.2 

153-7 

Time,  Fl't,  sec. 

5-19 

5.026 

5.91 

5-55 

6-37 

6.63 

6.20 

BEE  TREES 

By  THOMAS  FOSTER 
A  Tale  of  Old  Man  Porter  and  His  Trusty  Axe 


^^HERE  is  a  highly  amus- 
ing anecdote  about  a 
young  city  lady  in  the 
country  with  which  our 
grandparents  were  wont 
to  regale  each  other  in 
their  more  frivolous  moments.  Young 
city  ladies  in  the  country  are  always 
amusing.  Anyone  who  has  ever  really 
lived  in  the  country  knows  that.  The 
only  thing  quite  their  equal  in  side- 
splitting powers  is  the  countryman  in  the 
city.  At  least,  that  used  to  be  the  case 
in  the  old  days.  In  the  last  generation 
so  many  of  us  have  gone  to  the  city  from 
the  country  in  order  that  we  may  make 
enough  money  to  retire  to  the  country 
again  that  the  old  differences  have  been 
pretty  well  wiped  out.  Nowadays  the 
countryman  usually  comes  to  the  city  in 
his  own  automobile — if  we  can  believe 
the  newspapers — and  the  city  man — 
same  "if"  as  above — is  flocking  to  the 
country  to  get  a  job  shocking  wheat  or 
to  dodge  the  police. 

But  something  was  said  about  an 
amusing  anecdote  of  our  grandfather's 
time  concerning  a  young  city  lady  in  the 
country.  Yes,  Mr.  Bones,  tell  us  the 
amusing  anecdote  about  the  young  city 
lady  in  the  country.  All  right,  I  will. 
This  young  lady  went  to  board  with  a 
farmer.  The  first  night  at  supper  there 
was  a  large  dish  of  comb  honey  on  the 
table.  The  young  lady  saw  it  and  with 
that  artificially  genial,  isn't-everything- 
perfectly-lovely  air  peculiar  to  city  people 
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who  are  going  to  have  seven  dollars 
worth  of  enjoyment  every  week  if  they 
die  for  it,  remarked:  "Ah,  Mr.  Jones, 
I  see  you  keep  a  bee." 

Funny,  isn't  it?  Our  grandparents 
knew  perfectly  well  that  no  one  bee, 
even  in  those  days  of  the  open  hive,  four- 
teen-hour  day  of  free  labor,  could  pos- 
sibly have  made  all  that  honey  single 
handed  in  a  dozen  seasons,  let  alone  one. 
Hence  they  laughed. 

I'd  like  to  have  known  that  story 
when  I  was  a  kid  so  I  could  have  told  it 
to  Old  Man  Porter.  He  wouldn't  have 
seen  any  humor  in  it  in  a  thousand 
years.  Not  that  he  hadn't  something 
that  resembled  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
humor  on  occasion,  but  because  a  swarm 
of  bees  was  to  him  "a  bee,"  just  that. 
In  other  words,  he  used  the  name  of  a 
part  for  the  name  of  the  whole.  There's 
a  fearsome  label  for  that  sort  of  thing 
in  rhetoric,  but  I've  forgotten  it  and  it's 
too  much  trouble  to  look  it  up.  Old 
Man  Porter  never  knew  it  at  all  and 
he  was  perfectly  happy,  so  why  should 
we  worry? 

This  was  intended  originally  as  a 
brief  and  utterly  purposeless  and  useless 
— not  to  say  aimless — talk  about  bee 
trees.  That's  where  Old  Man  Porter 
comes  in.  He  may  not  have  been  strong 
on  rhetoric,  but  what  he  didn't  know 
about  bee  trees  wasn't  at  all  necessary 
to  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject. When  he  said  in  his  slow,  easy 
drawl,   "I've   found  a  bee,"  you  know 
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that  settled  it.  And  the  way  he  said  it 
not  only  covinced  you  that  the  bee  was 
there  as  per  the  announcement,  but  also 
made  you  ravenously  hungry  for  wild 
honey  there  and  then. 

We  were  still  somewhat  early  frontier 
in  some  of  our  ethics  in  our  part  of  the 
country  and  the  old  theory  that  a  bee 
tree  belonged  to  the  man  who  found  it 
and  cut  his  initials  on  it  still  had  general 
acceptance — at  least  among  the  people 
who  owned  a  sweet  tooth  and  no  timber- 
land.  To  be  sure,  there  were  a  few 
cranks  who  objected  to  having  their 
trees  felled  ruthlessly  by  an  old  wood- 
chopper  and  a  lot  of  crazy  youngsters. 
We  deplored  such  narrow  prejudices, 
but  we  were  bound  to  respect  them,  es- 
pecially if  the  tree  was  near  the  owner's 
house.  Even  then  the  proper  combina- 
tion of  a  dark  night,  a  late  hour,  and  a 
wind  blowing  from  the  direction  of  the 
house  would  sometimes  work  wonders. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Old  Man 
found  so  many  trees  with  their  proper 
crop  of  bees  and  honey.  Probably  his 
own  explanation  of  "just  luck  and 
lookin'  "  was  pretty  close  to  the  right 
one.  He  was  a  woodchopper  so  his 
trade  carried  him  daily  into  the  likely 
spots.  When  he  wasn't  chopping  he 
was  generally  fishing  and  there  were 
any  number  of  hundreds  of  big  trees 
along  Henderson  Bottom  where  his  very 
leisurely  and  contemplative  fishing  was 
done.  On  Sundays  and  occasional  other 
days  he  roamed  through  the  woods, 
"just  lookin'."  Long  experience  had 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  pass  un- 
scathed through  pitfalls  of  stumps  and 
brush  and  briars  and  down  timber  that 
were  almost  impassable  for  the  rest  of 
us  with  both  eyes  and  our  total  supply 
of  legs  and  arms  intent  on  the  task.  Old 
Man  could  go  through  with  both  eyes 
apparently  aimed  at  the  treetops  and  do 
it  with  twice  the  speed  and  half  the 
fuss  and  noise  that  our  passage  entailed. 
And  old  as  his  eyes  were  even  then,  they 
never  failed  to  catch  the  glint  of  sunlight 
on  busy  wings  that  told  where  the  store- 
house was. 

At  any  rate,  whatever  his  method,  I 
am  sure  there  was  mighty  little  watch- 
ing of  the  bees  on  wild  clover  or  mark- 
ing of  some  poor  unfortunate  with  flour 


and  consequent  following  of  him  on  his 
homeward  flight.  Did  you  ever  try  to 
follow  a  bee  when  he  grabs  his  dinner 
pail  and  starts  for  his  boarding  house 
at  the  end  of  his  shift?  Well,  don't 
do  it.  You'll  waste  your  time  and  you 
won't  even  amuse  the  bee.  Try  some- 
thing easy  like  jumping  the  Twentieth 
Century  between  Buffalo  and  Cleve- 
land on  a  dark  night  or  keeping  up  with 
the  conversation  at  a  women's  euchre 
club.  Maybe  the  real  experts  can  do  it. 
I'm  not  denying  that  experts  can  do 
a  lot  of  things — and  then  quarrel  with 
other  experts  over  how  they  did  it — but 
I  know  Old  Man  Porter  didn't  follow- 
any  of  the  accepted  formulas.  But  he 
sure  could  find  the  bees. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  a  bee  tree 
is  early  in  the  fall  after  the  bee  babies 
have  had  a  chance  to  get  well  out  of 
their  cribs  and  said  cribs  have  been 
filled  by  the  poor  deluded  suckers  stren- 
uously laying  by  for  a  comfortable  old 
age  next  winter.  The  cartoonists  for  the 
"yellows"  have  strangely  neglected  the 
most  obvious  symbol  for  their  dearly 
loved  Common  People — our  much  ad- 
mired, much  defrauded,  criminally  cred- 
ulous little  friend,  the  bee. 

Wait  till  the  nights  have  begun  to 
take  on  the  crisp  freshness  that  comes 
with  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  and 
the  dying  of  the  weeds  along  the  road- 
side. Then  Mr.  Bee  is  less  inclined  to 
fare  forth,  his  lance  in  rest,  when  his 
castle  crashes  to  the  ground.  A  real  bee- 
hunter  has  small  fear  of  stings  but  for 
the  camp-followers  and  raw  recruits  all 
the  protection  possible  is  often  little 
enough.  A  bee  rudely  awakened  from 
a  sound  slumber  is  inclined  to  be  peevish 
and  to  resent  any  undue  fondling.  An- 
other compulsory  rule  of  the  game  is 
secrecy,  even  if  the  owner  of  the  land 
where  the  bee  tree  stands  has  no  particu- 
lar objection  to  the  labor  of  felling  his 
trees  being  taken  off  his  hands.  I  once 
knew  a  man  who  always  crawled  on  his 
stomach  through  his  own  cornfield  when 
he  went  to  pick  a  ripe  watermelon  in 
his  own  patch.  He  was  strong  for  the 
dramatic  proprieties,  that  fellow.  It's 
the  same  way  about  cutting  a  bee  tree. 

The  implements  are  simple — a  couple 
of  axes,  a  cross  cut  saw,  and  plenty  of 
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pails.  Half  the  time  one  pail  is  a 
ghastly  sufficiency,  but  not  to  take  at 
least  six  would  be  to  insult  the  goddess 
of  Luck. 

One  predominant  characteristic  of  all 
bee  trees  which  will  be  recalled  at  once 
by  all  those  who  have  ever  participated 
in  this  form  of  petty  larceny  is  that  they 
are  always  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  thick  hazle- 
brush  with  a  liberal  admixture  of  briars. 
Billy  Atkins,  the  lame  boy,  once  elected 
to  come  along  with  us  in  his  usual  spring, 
summer  and  fall  footwear  of  nothing 
at  all.  Those  parts  of  his  feet  which 
the  briars  missed  the  bees  found,  and 
when  the  standing  room  near  the  ground 
was  all  sold  out,  several  indignant  bees 
started  upstairs  with  results  which  could 
be  heard  distinctly  a  mile  and  a  half 
away. 

I  realize  that  this  description  of  a 
bee  hunt  is  woefully  lacking  in  the 
proper  amount  of  instruction  as  to  equip- 
ment. Not  a  word  has  been  said  of 
caliber,  bore,  duffle  bag,  pack  sack,  sleep- 
ing bag,  or  dehydrated  cauliflower. 
Wheel  base,  horse  power,  length  on  the 
water,  wing-spread,  and  such  similar 
jargon  are — and  will  remain — unknown 
terms  so  far  as  this  narrative  is  con- 
cerned. Something  might  be  said  about 
the  ballistics  of  the  bee,  but  unfortunate- 
ly few  of  us  in  those  halcyon  days  were 
much  inclined  to  such  recondite  studies 
and  the  bee  was  not  a  willing  object  of 
observation  and  experiment. 

To  tell  the  truth  bee-treeing  as  we 
practiced  it  was  too  unorganized  and 
hit-or-miss  in  its  general  working  out  to 
attract  the  encyclopedic  type  of  outdoor 
expert.  You  just  found  your  tree  and 
marked  it.  Then  on  the  first  dark  night 
you  hitched  a  pair  of  gentle  horses  to 
the  old  farm  wagon,  drove  as  near  as 
possible  to  your  place  of  business,  and 
tied  your  team  to  a  rail  fence  so  that 
they  could  tear  down  a  couple  of  panels 
to  amuse  themselves  while  you  were 
gone.  The  rest  of  the  way  you  went 
on  foot  with  a  tin  pail  on  each  arm, 
stumbling  over  stumps  and  logs  and 
being  lashed  in  the  face  with  limbs  and 
bushes  which  the  man  in  front  let  fly 
back  for  that  special  purpose. 

It  was  a  simple  sport  and   for  that 


reason,  perhaps,  the  flavor  of  it  lasts  a 
long  time.  Someone  usually  built  a  fire 
well  to  one  side  while  the  axemen  at- 
tacked the  tree  that  towered  up  into  the 
darkness.  A  lantern  flickered  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  until  the  spreading  firelight 
had  made  its  feeble  rays  a  still  feebler 
joke.  The  best  axeman  of  them  all  was 
Bill,  the  Old  Man's  oldest  son.  Tall  and 
broad  of  shoulder,  long  of  limb,  slow  in 
speech  and  motion,  he  was  an  artist  with 
his  favorite  implement.  His  easy  swing 
seemed  hardly  fast  enough  for  power, 
but  each  blow  sank  the  blade  deep  in 
the  green  wood  and  left  a  scarf  so 
smooth  you  could  have  written  a  letter 
on  it  with  hardly  a  bump.  The  mem- 
ory of  that  figure  abides,  half  in  fire- 
light and  half  in  shadow,  the  axe  blade 
flashing  briefly  as  it  swung  high  in  the 
air  and  then  flashed  down.  He  was  of 
an  older  generation,  that  man,  of  the 
generation  of  men  who  crossed  the  Al- 
leghanies  with  slow  ox  cart,  axe  and 
rifle  in  hand,  and  opened  a  way  through 
the  forests"-  that  crowded  the  westward 
looking  slopes  and  valleys.  The  pioneer- 
ing days  are  gone  but  here  and  there  you 
will  find  a  few  anachronisms  like  Bill 
to  revivify  in  human  form  that  earlier 
day. 

First,  there  were  the  axe  strokes  re- 
sounding through  the  still  night  and 
then  the  ringing  of  the  saw  as  two 
others  bent  their  backs  to  this  monoto- 
nous task.  There  be  many  men  who 
think  they  know  the  meaning  of  hard 
work.  If  they  have  never  manned  one 
end  of  a  crosscut  saw  to  bring  down  a 
three  or  four  foot  green  white  oak, 
they  have  something  yet  to  learn.  Like- 
wise, they  will  discover  that  the  human 
back  can  develop  in  the  process  more 
aches  and  pains  than  wars  or  women 
know. 

But  all  woes  must  end  and  soon  the 
tree  top  quivers  and  a  creaking  groan 
runs  through  the  rending  fibers  at  the 
stump.  One  last  blow  to  the  wedge  be- 
hind the  saw  to  insure  the  fall  in  the 
destined  spot  and  sawyers  and  axemen 
spring  away  as  the  great  tree  hurtles 
down  with  a  fine  crashing  of  saplings 
and  a  fusillade  of  broken  branches  and 
dead  wood  and  leaves  and  dust. 

The   dire   deed   is   done.      There    re- 
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mains  but-  to  chop  into  the  hollow  trunk 
where  lies  the  presumptive  honey  and 
away  with  the  stolen  gold.  Sometimes 
the  honey  is  only  presumptive  and  then 
a  sorrowful  procession  clumps  back,  to 
the  waiting  wagon  jangling  empty  pails 
while  the  Old  Man  prattles  of  the  Bee 
he  found  year  before  last  over  in  Uncle 
Hen's  back  forty. 

But  when  the  honey  was  there — that 
was  the  supreme  moment.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  see  how  much  honey — just  honey, 
no  bread  and  butter  to  help  out — you 
could  eat  at  a  single  sitting  and  still 
live?  I  suppose  age — or  the  lack  of  it 
— has  something  to  do  with  one's  capac- 
ity on  such  occasions.  Hands,  face, 
clothes  are  smeared  with  the  sweet  stick- 
iness and  you  gorge  and  gorge  until 
even  you  can  gorge  no  more,  and  then 
you  sigh  a  great  saccharine  sigh  of  re- 
pletion while  the  spirits  of  all  the  de- 
parted dyspeptics  of  all  time  stand 
around  in  the  shadows  and  look  on  in 
envy.  All  boys  are  divided  into  three 
parts — hands,  feet  and  stomach — and 
the  principal  business  of  the  first  two  is 
to  see  that  the  last  is  kept  busy. 

You  may  be  as  sick  as  a  dog  next 
morning,  but  what  matter?  It's  at  least 
an  even  chance  that  you  won't,  and  that's 
a  good  enough  bet  for  anyone.  The  men 
are  filling  the  pails,  scooping  out  the 
great  white  and  brown  comb  in  unbroken 
pieces.      It   may   lack   the  clearness   of 


the  polite  hive  product,  but  it's  honey 
and  that's  what  you're  after.  The  fire 
dickers  down  to  a  bed  of  winking  coals 
and  you  crouch  closer  to  their  warmth 
for  it's  near  midnight  and  September 
nights  hint  of  frost.  The  shadows  crowd 
in  and  voices  are  hushed  a  little.  Night 
in  the  country  has  its  own  mystery,  but 
you  feel  it  only  subconsciously.  Your 
surface  consciousness  is  too  acute. 

Afterwards,  long  afterwards,  you  may 
know  the  glitter  and  glare  and  prices 
of  Delmonico's  or  Savarin's  or  the  Ritz. 
You  may  pay  three  prices  for  food  that 
you  only  half  want.  You  may  feel  your 
hair  growing  thin  as  your  bank  account 
fattens,  and  your  appetite  fading  away 
in  inverse  ratio  to  your  ability  to  pet 
and  pamper  it.  You  may  even  lose  your 
taste  for  honey,  and  if  someone  comes  to 
you  to-night  and  asks  you  to  go  cut  a 
bee  tree,  you  may  slump  down  a  little 
deeper  into  the  Morris  chair  and  wiggle 
your  toes  in  your  slippers.  All  of  these 
things  may  happen — and  more — for  the 
times  change  and  we  are  changed  with 
them.  But  if  you  have  once  known  the 
taste  of  wild  honey,  you  will  feel  a 
pang  of  regret  and  you  will  join  with 
me  in  drinking  a  silent  toast  to  the 
shade  of  Old  Man  Porter  and  all  his 
like  who  wander  with  ghostly  axes  on 
their  incorporeal  shoulders  hunting  bee 
trees  eternally  through  the  fields  of 
asphodel. 


REAL  BREAD-' N'-BUTTER-'N'- 
SUGAR-ON 

By  WILLIAM  BRADY,  M.  D. 


LD  MAN"  Turner  al- 
ways played  Number 
One  in  the  game  of 
stunts.  For  agility,  en- 
durance, daring  and  mus- 
cular capacity  Charlie 
was  the  peerless  leader  of  the  bunch. 
He  could  turn  one-handed  cartwheels, 
stand  on  his  head,  jump  from  the  great- 
est heights,  dive  in  the  shallowest  water, 
climb  the  most  formidable  trees  and 
catch  on  the  fastest  wagon  or  sleigh. 
Some  of  us  could  equal,  or  occasionally 
even  better,  his  record  in  one  or  two 
directions,  but  on  the  average,  day  in 
and  day  out,  Charlie  held  his  proud 
position  of  gang  boss  undisputed. 

He  could  chin  himself  more  times 
hand  running  than  any  other  kid  in  the 
neighborhood,  big  or  little.  He  could 
do  the  Japanese  drop  like  a  professional 
trapezist.  He  could  run  over  a  Main 
street  lawn,  turn  a  complete  somersault 
and  land  squarely  on  his  heels  without 
doing  any  more  damage  than  necessarily 
resulted  to  the  turf  of  the  irate  house- 
holder's lawn.  In  short  Charlie  Turner 
was  an  all  round  Boy  from  Boyville, 
such  as  we  rarely  see  to-day.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  big  brother's  pants  trimmed 
down  to  fit — pants  which  had  previ- 
ously done  yeoman  service  on  the  bowed 
legs  of  his  proud  father. 

I  would  paint  Charlie  as  he  was  in 
the  years  of  his  boyhood  proper ;  that 
is,  the  period  between  the  time  when  he 
shed  his  Fauntleroy  curls  and  the  time 
when  a  boy  first  begins  to  part  his  hair 
so  carefully  and  throw  sheep's  eyes  at 
demure  little  girls  in  the  back  rows.  I 
want  to  picture  him  as  he  was  when  we 
knew  him  only  as  "Old  Man"  Turner. 
Once  in  a  while  I  see  some  youngster  who 
reminds  me  of  Charlie,  but  not  often. 
You  know  the  boys  nowadays  graduate 
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directly  from  velvet  blouses  with  sailor 
collars  to  mannish  negligee  with  high 
fold  linen  affairs.  I  can't  remember 
just  what  sort  of  collar  Charlie  wore — 
I  can't  even  remember  whether  he  wore 
any.  His  boyish  personality  was  strong 
enough  of  itself  to  overshadow  any  such 
insignificant  thing  as  a  collar.  But  all 
that  is  different  now.  Plain  unadorned 
boyhood  is  not  considered  good  form 
any  more.  It  is  vulgar  to  be  a  real 
boy. 

Old  Man  had  one  serious  fault,  how- 
ever, which  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  men- 
tion, although  it  was  perhaps  a  natural 
symptom  of  real  boyhood.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  an  exciting  game  of  woolly-woolly- 
wolf,  three-old-cat,  nibs  or  shinny  he 
would  slip  away  home,  to  return  pres- 
ently with  a  perfectly  paralyzing  slice 
of  bread-'n'-butter-'n'-sugar-on.  Now  if 
you  were  ever  a  boy  yourself  you'll  agree 
that  Charlie  was  very  immoral  to  be- 
have that  way.  The  effect  was  always 
disastrous.  The  game  would  come  to 
an  immediate  halt,  while  every  kid  in 
the  bunch  gazed  longingly  at  Charlie's 
lunch,  each  of  us  ruminating  silently  on 
the  wisdom  of  a  combined  attack,  since 
none  of  us  would  for  a  moment  think 
of  trying  to  share  the  tempting  tid-bit 
single  handed.  And  that,  too,  you  will 
say  was  natural  enough,  if  you've  been 
a  boy.  But  the  particular  reason  why 
Charlie's  offense  was  immoral  was  the 
way  he  carried  his  bread-'n'-butter-'n'- 
sugar-on.  He  didn't  hold  it  in  the  grasp 
of  his  hand  like  other  boys;  he  elevated 
it  daintily  on  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and 
thumb,  just  like  a  waiter  carries  a  tray. 
That,  I  say,  was  immoral.  And  he  ate 
around  it  in  concentric  circles,  ever  ap- 
proaching the  supreme  saccharine  pinna- 
cle of  palatability  at  the  geographical 
center  of  the  slice.     But  long  before  he 
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had  circumscribed  his  luncheon  the  fust 
time  most  of  us  would  be  scampering  for 
home  to  get  the  nearest  imitation  that 
long-suffering  mother  could  produce. 

And  all  this,  you  may  still  argue,  was 
perfectly  proper,  too.  But  wait.  I've 
told  only  the  half  of  it  yet.  You'll  ad- 
mit before  my  tale  is  ended  that  Old 
Man  Turner  was  unintentionally  the 
most  immoral  youngster  that  ever  ruled 
a  bunch  of  boys. 

Let  me  make  the  point  quite  clear: 
the  bread  he  raised  on  high  was  far  from 
ordinary  stuff.  It  was  the  genuine  Staff 
of  Life — brown,  Oh,  so  brown ! — and 
smelly,  I  can  smell  it  now! — crusty, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick  and  made 
of  whole  wheat  flour!  The  butter  was 
applied  on  an  even  half-inch  scale,  gen- 
erously overlapping  the  edges  and  emit- 
ting the  aroma  of  new  mown  hay.  And 
the  sugar — here  is  the  wicked  part  of  it 
— the  sugar  was  none  of  your  refined, 
white,  everyday  stuff.  Not  on  your  life. 
It  was  rich,  mouth-watering,  undoctored 
brown  sugar,  piled  on  as  high  as  you 
like! 

Whole  wheat  bread,  you  know,  makes 
good  teeth — the  unrefined  flour  contain- 
ing all  the  mineral  nutriment  stored  in 
the  kernel  by  a  beneficent  chemist  called 
Nature — and  good  teeth  make  good 
health,  which  means  muscle,  bone,  blood 
and  nerve.  Charlie  had  these — and  the 
leadership.  The  rest  of  us  were  inclined 
to  scold  our  mothers  because  we  were 
allowed  only  common  white  bread  and 
ordinary  white  sugar.  Brown  sugar 
contains  200  times  more  mineral  matter 
— brawn  and  nerve  material — than 
white  sugar.  No  wonder  Old  Man 
Turner  had  us  all  beaten  to  a  standstill. 
And  strangely  enough  he  cost  less  to 
feed  than  any  of  us  puny  youngsters. 

Charlie  is  really  the  old  man  to-day. 
He's  the  high  mogul  in  a  big  railroad 
office — the  "old  man"  over  a  large  force 
of  clerks.  But  he  will  never  grow  old 
anatomically,    He's  a  good  six  feet  tall, 


broad  shouldered,  straight,  yet  flexible 
as  a  circus  performer.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  doubt  he  could  still  bend  back 
and  pick  up  a  handkerchief  with  his  teeth 
as  well  as  ever.  He  is  no  athlete  nor 
boxer,  mind  you,  just  a  plain,  big,  lika- 
ble, good-natured  chap  with  an  infec- 
tious laugh  and  a  hand-grip  you  have 
to  guard  against — in  short,  a  healthy 
boy  who  never  thinks  of  health  in  rela- 
tion to  himself,  just  enjoys  it  as  an 
inalienable  right  of  his  perpetual  boy- 
hood. 

I  remember  how  our  mothers  used  to 
wonder  why  Charlie  was  the  one  mem- 
ber of  our  clan  who  never  suffered  a 
sprain,  a  break  or  a  dislocation,  spite  of 
all  his  daredeviltry.  They  ascribed  it 
to  luck.  But  I  don't  know  about  that. 
Old  Man  must  have  consumed  many 
tons  of  real  bread  'n'  butter  'n'  brown 
sugar  in  his  time,  and  out  of  all  that 
mineral  material  why  shouldn't  his 
framework  have  acquired  strength? 
Isn't  human  bone  two-thirds  mineral 
matter?  And  doesn't  the  mineral  food 
come  from  real  bread  and  butter?  Why, 
the  enamel  of  teeth  is  more  than  97  per 
cent  lime  phosphate,  and  a  grain  of 
wheat  furnishes  the  best  brand  of  lime 
phosphate  known  to  science — provided 
the  miller  doesn't  grind  the  mineral 
layer  off.  Charlie's  are  as  white  and 
sound  to-day  as  they  were  when  he  was 
cracking  hickory  nuts  with  them. 

But  I  regret  to  say  Old  Man  is  still 
immoral  as  ever.  Last  time  I  visited 
him,  darned  if  he  didn't  excuse  himself 
for  a  minute,  go  out  to  the  pantry  and 
return  with  a  cigar  in  one  hand — for 
me — and  a  slice  of  bread  like  his  mother 
used  to  make,  covered  with  half-inch  lay- 
ers of  butter  and  brown  sugar — for  him- 
self. 

I  looked  at  the  cigar,  got  mad,  and 
handed  it  back. 

"Here,  take  this  cigar  and  eat  it,  you 
big  hog!"  I  rebelled.  "Gi'  me  a  slice 
o'    real    bread-'n'-buttern-'n'-sugar-on !" 
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A  TRAGEDY   WITH   A   LESSON 

CAPTAIN  Scott's  heroic  death  in 
the  Antarctic  was  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Anglo-Saxon  ex- 
ploration. His  name  appears  fittingly  on 
the  roll  where  are  already  inscribed  those 
of  DeLong,  Hall,  Franklin,  Barents, 
and  all  the  host  of  lesser  known,  but 
none  the  less,  heroic  names.  In  his  case 
was  the  added  poignancy  of  success  that 
came  a  month  too  late,  and  of  death 
with  food  and  fuel  only  a  short  eleven 
miles  away. 

It  is  almost  gratuitous  to  suggest  any- 
thing of  criticism  in  the  light  of  the 
tragic  finish,  but  from  the  scanty  re- 
ports that  have  come  back  it  would  seem 
that  there  was  a  reverse  side  to  the  claims 
that  this  was  the  most  completely  out- 
fitted expedition  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out.  Paradoxically  enough,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  this  very  completeness  of 
outfitting  contributed  in  no  small  part 
to  their  undoing.  The  ideal  of  all  suc- 
cessful Polar  expeditions  has  been  to 
minimize  weight  and  multiply  speed  by 
every  means  possible.  The  economizing 
in  dogs  seems  to  have  been  fatal.  The 
task  that  Scott  and  his  four  companions 
took  upon  themselves  in  their  final  dash 
was  superhuman.  That  they  came  as 
near  carrying  it  through  as  they  did, 
against  most  abnormal  weather  condi- 
tions, was  proof  of  their  courage  and 
endurance. 

The  hints  at  a  strange  shortage  in  the 
fuel  supplies  at  the  various  depots  may 
be  ignored.  If  such  a  shortage  existed, 
it  can  probably  be  accounted  for  on  per- 
fectly natural  and  unavoidable  grounds, 
such  as  leakage  or  evaporation.  That 
alone,  barring  the  weather,  would  hard- 
ly have  brought  disaster.     DeLong,   in 
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his  retreat  from  the  Jeannette,  outfitted 
for  sixty  days,  and  his  party  lasted  over 
130  before  death  finally  caught  them, 
only  twelve  miles  from  help.  To  be 
sure,  they  had  eked  out  their  supplies 
with  a  little  game  but  far  from  enough 
to  account  for  the  difference  in  time. 

This  should  be  the  last  of  the  great 
disasters.  Both  Poles  have  been  reached 
and  a  full  price  has  been  paid.  Explora- 
tion must  still  go  on,  of  course,  but 
within  limitations  that  allow  for  at  least 
a  reasonable  margin  of  safety. 

A  LESSON  FROM  KOREA 

AT  the  risk  of  seeming  tiresome 
we  must  refer  again  to  the  for- 
estry problem.  We  have  many 
lessons  to  learn  in  this  connection  but 
fortunately  we  are  rapidly  awakening  to 
the  need  of  action.  Other  countries  are 
not  so  fortunate.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Ross 
in  his  remarkable  book,  "The  Changing 
Chinese,"  tells  of  the  barrenness  and 
hunger  in  those  regions  of  China  which 
have  been  stripped  of  their  forests.  A 
letter  from  a  reader  in  Yokohama  draws 
a  moral  from  Korea  and  we  cannot  for- 
bear quoting  from  this  letter: 

"Since  my  visit  in  October  last  to 
Korea,  I  have  realized  more  than  ever 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
'Out  of  Doors,'  and  consider  that  your 
editor  couldn't  be  doing  a  better  service 
to  his  country  and  to  future  generations 
than  to  place  before  the  public  the  great 
importance  of  reafforestation. 

"Korea  is  simply  denuded  of  trees,  and 
the  country  looks  parched  and  generally 
impoverished. 

"The  Japanese  are  doing  their  best  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  indiscriminate 
cutting,  but  when   a  country   is  practi- 
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cally  denuded  of  trees,  what  are  Un- 
people to  do  for  firewood  during  the 
winter  months? 

"The  Japanese  have  established  gov- 
ernment farms  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  and  are  now  trying  several  kinds 
of  forest  trees  to  see  which  will  be  most 
suitable  to  that  very  dry  climate. 

"During  the  wet  season  floods  are  of 
daily  occurrence  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  I  understand  several  rich  Jap- 
anese speculators  lost  heavily  last  year 
through  the  inundation  of  their  paddy 
fields. 

"We  have  the  same  problems  to  con- 
tend against  in  this  country  (Japan), 
but  the  cause  is  different,  although  the 
forest  area  has  somewhat  diminished  ow- 
ing to  the  large  increase  of  population. 

"The  floods  are  caused  by  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  Japan,  and  the  rapid 
drop  of  each  river  on  its  course  to  the 
sea. 

"But  this  is  only  the  commercial  side 
of  the  question.  What  would  this  world 
be  without  our  beautiful  woods  and  gi- 
gantic cryptomerias  ?  It  would  be  a  dull 
looking  spot  for  mankind  without  the 
flowers  and  trees. 

"I  read  of  one  of  your  dollar  hunting 
lumber  kings,  who  remarked  that  when 
all  the  forests  were  cut  down,  man 
would  find  a  few  better  substitutes.  I 
hope  that  day  in  your  country  will  never 
come  to  pass." 

It  is  probably  a  far  cry  from  America 
of  to-day  to  deforested  Korea,  but  the 
only  salvation  for  us  is  alert  and  intelli- 
gent action  now. 

NUMBERING  FOOTBALL  PLAYERS 

THIS  is  a  step  which  is  advocated 
by  Parke  H.  Davis,  the  patron 
saint  of  football  at  Princeton,  and 
Albert  Sharp,  late  of  Yale,  and  now  the 
guarantee  of  "better  times  to  come"  at 
Cornell.  The  reform  would  probably 
be  acceptable  to  many  people,  but  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  it  would  be  of  great 
service.  Most  of  us  are  too  intent  on 
watching  the  play  to  bother  with  con- 
stant reference  from  player  to  program. 
The  enthusiasts  for  the  Blue  are  not  so 
much  concerned  in  knowing  who  carried 
the  ball  over  as  in  seeing  that  it  is  car- 


ried over.  Furthermore,  it  would  de- 
prive the  onlooker  of  the  great  satisfac- 
tion that  he  now  has  in  assuring  the 
young  lady  with  him  that  the  young 
man  who  just  made  that  great  tackle 
was  Jim  Jones.  To  be  sure,  Jim  Jones 
was  probably  sitting  on  the  side  lines 
wrapped  up  in  a  blanket  and  swearing 
under  his  breath  at  the  coach  because 
he  wasn't  being  given  a  chance,  but  that 
is  a  small  matter. 

NOT  AS  IGNORANT  AS  WE  SEEM 

A  FEW  of  our  good  Western 
friends  are  slightly  disturbed  be- 
cause in  a  recent  issue  we  seem 
to  have  given  the  impression  that  curl- 
ing was  unknown  in  this  country  outside 
of  a  few  places  mentioned.  We  do  not 
see  that  a  more  careful  reading  of  the 
article  will  quite  justify  the  conclusion. 
Even  if  it  did,  we  must  advise  our 
friends  that  all  things  are  relative  and 
that,  as  a  national  sport,  curling  is  far 
from  having  the  rank  in  this  country  that 
it  has  in  Scotland  and  among  the  winter 
visitors  to  Switzerland.  However,  we 
wish  to  thank  one  Western  contempo- 
rary whose  editorial  opens  with  these 
words:  "There  are  a  great  many 
'sports'  who  when  they  see  it  in  Outing, 
believe  it  must  be  so."  Not  for  worlds 
would  we  do  anything  to  undermine  this 
belief! 

WHAT    IS   A   TENNIS    AMATEUR? 

OFFICERS  of  the  United  States 
Lawn  Tennis  Associations  are 
somewhat  disturbed  over  their  at- 
tempt to  define  amateurism  in  tennis. 
They  have  concluded  that  a  man  who 
is  not  connected  with  the  sale  of  tennis 
goods  is  a  qualified  amateur.  Inferen- 
tially,  a  man  who  is  so  connected  is  not 
an  amateur,  and  may  not  compete  in 
amateur  tournaments.  This  is  good  so 
far  as  it  goes,  but  the  accompanying 
clause  to  the  effect  that  when  such  con- 
nection shall  be  of  a  general  nature  in 
a  firm  manufacturing  or  selling  general 
athletic  goods,  the  prohibition  will  not 
apply,  seems  to  us  to  open  the  way  to 
abuses. 

If  it   is   wise  or  necessary   to   define 
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an  amateur,  why  not  make  it  a  real 
definition?  The  present  clause  is  too 
easily  evaded  and  opens  the  way  to  an 
argument  similar  to  that  which  has  long 
raged  in  colleges  as  to  whether  playing 
summer  baseball  is,  in  reality,  playing 
professional  baseball.  Personally,  we 
are  strong  for  the  strictest  kind  of  ama- 
teur legislation,  because  we  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  it  redounds  to  the  high- 
est good  of  the  sport  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  players  who  are  in  the  game  for 
sheer  love  of  it. 

THE    MILE-A-MINUTE    MOTOR    BOAT 

THE  center  of  interest  at  the  New 
York  Motor  Boat  Show  this 
spring  was  the  huge  hydroplane 
prominently  placarded  with  a  guarantee 
of  sixty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  boat 
may  or  may  not  make  good  on  its  build- 
ers' hopes.  That  is,  so  far,  on  the  knees 
of  the  gods.  The  fact  that  a  firm  of  high 
standing  should  have  the  courage  to 
make  such  a  guarantee,  however,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  tremendous  advance  in 
engine  and  boat  building.  Five  years 
ago  such  a  claim  would  not  have  been 
possible  and  would  have  been  treated  as 
the  maunderings  of  a  lunatic.  To-day 
its  fulfillment  is  at  least  close  on  the 
heels  of  hope.  Coupled  with  it  in  the 
show  are  other  guarantees  of  28  miles 
an  hour  for  boats  not  over  18  feet  in 
length  at  a  price  of  $1,000,  and  the  boat 


builders  of  the  pioneering  days  may  well 
stand  aghast. 

TO    ALL    GOOD   ANGLERS 

NOW  comes  the  first  of  April,  the 
day  of  all  days  for  many  good 
brethren  of  the  rod  and  reel.  To 
some  perhaps  the  selection  of  this  date  as 
opening  day  in  many  States  may  seem  in 
the  outcome  to  have  a  sinister  signifi- 
cance, but  the  stout  heart  of  the  fisher- 
men is  steeled  against  failure.  If  they 
don't  rise  to-day,  there  is  still  to-morrow 
and  next  week,  and  other  weeks  to 
come.  Each  will  have  his  own  theories 
and  vagaries  of  tackle  and  method,  and 
time  and  place,  and  to  each  will  come 
results  that  will  seem  ■  to  him  but  the 
fruit  of  intelligent  effort  or  the  defiance 
of  an  unkind  fate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

But  whether  his  creel  be  light  or 
heavy,  at  the  end  of  the  day  there  will 
remain  with  him  a  memory  of  blue  skies 
or  of  lowering  clouds,  of  the  green  mist 
of  buds  and  leaves  on  treetops,  of  the 
green  carpet  that  is  slowly  spreading 
at  the  stream  side,  of  returning  birds  and 
a  reawakening  world.  To  him,  proba- 
bly more  than  to  the  followers  of  any 
other  sport,  will  come  opportunities  for 
reflection — both  sweet  and  bitter — of  ob- 
servation and  refreshing  of  the  spirit. 
Verily,  it  is  an  old  and  hackneyed  saying, 
but  a  true  one,  that  "It  is  not  all  of  fish- 
ing to  fish." 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Hockey 

PRINCETON  defeated  Yale  8-2  on  Febru- 
ary  12th. 

On  February  15th  at  Williamstown,  Mass., 
the  Williams  College  hockey  team  played  to  a 
tie  with  Amherst,  neither  side  being  able  to 
seore  even  with  an  overtime  period  of  three 
minutes. 

The  Yale  hockey  team  lost  to  Dartmouth  by 
a  final  score  of  3-2  in  a  game  played  at  the  St. 
Nicholas  Rink,  New  York  City,  February  8th. 

Cornell  defeated  Syracuse,  February  15th. 
Score  7  goals  to  1. 

Harvard  won  its  play-off  with  the  Prince- 
ton seven  by  a  score  of  3-0,  in  the  game 
played  at  Boston,  February  15th. 

The  Yale  hockey  team  was  defeated  by  the 
Harvard  seven  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Rink,  Feb- 
ruary 20th,  score  3-2,  thereby  giving  Harvard 
the  championship  of  the  series. 

Basketball 

PRINCETON  disposed  of  the  Dartmouth 
five,  in  a  game  played  at  the  gymnasium 
of  the  former  university  on  February  18th,  by 
a   decisive  22-12  victory. 

Cornell  lost  to  Princeton  on  February  14th 
by  a  score  of  23-19. 

The  Army  five  defeated  Rochester  Univer- 
sity at  West  Point,  February  15th.  Score 
30-14. 

Dartmouth  defeated  the  Columbia  basket- 
ball team  20-9  in  a  game  played  at  Hanover, 
N.   H.,   February  15th. 

The  New  York  University  basketball  team 
lost  to  Columbia  with  a  score  of  23-10;  con- 
test played  in  the  Columbia  gymnasium,  Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

Dartmouth's  basketball  five  defeated  Will- 
liams   18-16,   February  nth. 


Cornell  lost  to  Colgate  by  a  score  of  34-23 
in  a  game  played  at  Ithaca,  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary nth. 

The  Yale  basketball  team  defeated  the 
Princeton  five  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb- 
ruary  12th — the   final   score   being  29-22. 

Columbia  defeated  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania  in   basketball,    13-8,   February   13th. 

Tennis    and   Racquets 

r)  Y  defeating  Harold  F.  McCormick  of  Chi- 
*-*  cago,  on  the  courts  of  the  New  York 
Racquets  and  Tennis  Club,  February  22nd, 
Lawrence  Waterbury  regained  the  racquets 
championship  of  America  which  he  held  pre- 
viously in  1905. 

The  men's  indoor  doubles  championship  of 
the  United  States  was  won  by  W.  C.  Grant 
and  G.  C.  Shafer,  who  defeated  Gustave  F. 
Touchard  and  William  B.  Cragin  on  the 
courts  of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Armory,  New 
York  City,  February  19th.  The  winners  cap- 
tured  three   straight   sets,    6-2,    6-2,    6-4. 

Gustave  F.  Touchard  won  the  indoor  sin- 
gles lawn  tennis  championship  of  America  by 
defeating  G.  C.  Shafer  in  four  sets,  6-4,  3-6, 
6-3,  6-4,  February  20th. 

Miscellaneous 

\  yf  ISS  LOUISE  ELKINS,  of  the  Oakmont 
*-Vl  Country  Club,  won  the  First  Division 
trophy  of  the  Pinehurst,  North  Carolina,  wom- 
en's golf  tournament  on  February  18th.  Miss 
Elkins  defeated  Mrs.  R.  W.  Thrift,  of  Shaw- 
nee, 6  up  and  4  to  play. 

Walter  J.  Travis  made  the  round  of  the 
new  Lake  Worth  Links  at  Palm  Beach,  on 
February  7th,  in  64,  winning  thereby  the  local 
championship. 

Columbia  defeated  the  wrestling  team  of 
Princeton  University  by  n  points  to  8  in  their 
annual   match. 

Yale  won  this  year's  intercollegiate  swim- 
ming   championship,    February    19th,    by    de- 
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f eating  Princeton,  34-19.  Yale  had  previous- 
ly defeated  Harvard,  Columbia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Hannes  Kolehmainen  at  the  annual  athletic 
meet  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  held 
February  12th. 


Two  junior  championships  of  the  Amateur 
Fencing  League  of  America  were  decided  on 
February  24th  when  A.  Strauss,  of  the  New 
York  Turn  Verein,  won  the  junior  dueling 
sword  championship  from  twelve  contestants, 
and  S.  Pitt,  of  the  New  York  Fencers'  Club, 
took  the  junior  sabre  title  from  five  expert 
foilsmen. 

R.  C.  Sickles'  racing  iceboat,  P.  D.  Q.  2nd, 
covered  the  five-mile  triangular  course  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  in  7  minutes  and  23  seconds  on 
February  12th,  sailing  in  a  strong  gale  of 
northwest  wind.  Chester  Minton's  Spy,  the 
only  other  yacht  to  finish,  came  in  a  minute 
and  a  half  behind. 

The  Ingenue,  owned  by  J.  C.  Gibbons,  cap- 
tured the  Shrewsbury  River  pennant  for  the 
South  River  Iceboat  Club  in  a  sixteen  mile 
race  over  a  triangular  course  held  at  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.,  February  17th.  Time  32  minutes, 
59  seconds. 

In  a  moderate  northwest  wind,  the  Imp, 
owned  by  R.  Theitermeyer,  of  New  York, 
and  sailed  by  Reuben  White,  captured  the 
championship  of  America  for  ice  yachts  in  a 
race  held  on  the  north  Shrewsbury  River, 
near  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  February  19th.  The 
XLNC,  owned  by  Judge  Terhune,  of  Long 
Branch,  finished  second,  and  Commodore 
Grant's  Tyro  came  in  third. 

A  new  world's  indoor  record  for  the  five- 
mile    run    of    24:29:1-5    was    established    by 


The  fencing  team  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Association,  composed  of  O.  D.  McLoughlin, 
Bryant  Smith  and  S.  B.  Water,  won  the  third 
annual  fencing  competition  for  the  Eddy  Cup 
and  the  AFLA  silver  medals  for  junior 
team  competition  on  February  19th  from 
four  other  clubs  —  The  New  York  Turn 
Verein,  The  New  York  Fencers'  Club  and 
fencing  teams  from  Columbia  University  and 
the  N.  Y.  A.  C. 

Yale  won  its  annual  swimming  meet  with 
Pennsylvania  by  a  score  of  30  points  to  23, 
February  15th. 

Columbia  lost  to  Princeton  both  in  swim- 
ming races  and  water  polo  on  February  15th, 
the  score  in  points  being  35-18. 

Abel  Kiviat  established  a  new  indoor  mile 
record  of  4:18:1-5  at  the  Columbia  University 
games,  held  in  New  York  City,  February 
15th.  The  former  record  of  4:18:4-5  was  held 
by  Oscar  Hedlund  of  the  Boston  Athletic 
Club. 

A  new  sailing  record  from  Boston  to  Ber- 
muda has  been  established  by  the  schooner 
yacht,  Adventuress,  owned  by  Mr.  John  Gor- 
don, of  New  York,  which  made  the  run  from 
Boston  Light  to  St.  David's  Head  in  three 
days  and  20  hours.  The  Adventuress  sailed 
from  Boston  February  i8th,  and  is  bound  via 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  for  Puget  Sound, 
where  her  owner  intends  to  spend  the  coming 
summer  in  cruising, 


THE  GOOD  SPORTSMAN'S  PRAYER 

Make  me  strong  to  endure  and  patient  under 
failure.  Give  me  steadiness  of  eye  and  hand  and 
sureness  of  foot.  Endow  me  with  the  eye  to  see 
and  the  soul  to  appreciate  the  colors  of  the  sun- 
set, the  strong  lift  of  the  racing  wave,  the  growing 
green  of  the  ireetops,  and  all  the  sights  and  sound 
that  make  the  outdoors  potent  to  heal  and  to  in- 
spire. Give  me  hope  in  the  morning  and  content 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  A  hove  all,  make  me  a 
good  sport,  prepared  for  good  and  bad  luck  alike, 
as  ready  to  spare  as  to  kill,  rejoicing  most  of  all 
in  the  wild  life  that  crosses  my  path  and  goes 
scathless  on  its  Way. 


From  a  Painting  by  Belmore  Browne 

ON   THEIR   NATIVE   HEATH 

This  is  typical  caribou  country  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alaskan  range.     The  picture  is  painted 
from  sketches  made  by  Mr,   Browne  in  the  field. 

Illustration  for  "An  Alaskan   Happy  Hunting  Ground,"  p.    194 
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BUILDING  A  WINNING  BASEBALL 

TEAM 

By  CLARK  C.  GRIFFITH 

Manager  of  the   Washington  American  League   Baseball  Club. 
Edited    by    Edward    Lyell    Fox 

'  I  VHE  following  straightforward  account  by  Manager  Griffith 
■*■  of  how  he  raised  the  Washington  ball  team  from  a  tail-end 
position  in  the  American  League  to  well  up  in  the  front  rank  of 
pennant  seekers  is  in  two  respects  a  remarkable  document.  First, 
it  deals  frankly  and  openly  with  the  generalship  and  baseball 
strategy  involved,  explaining  exactly  how  the  desired  end  was  won. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is,  if  anything,  of  greater  value  as  an  un- 
conscious commentary  upon  the  high  standard  of  morality  and 
intelligence  which  modern  professional  baseball  instills  into  and 
demands  from  the  men  on  the  field. 


ECAUSE  there  was  a  fire 
there  came  to  me  the  big- 
gest opportunity  of  my 
twenty-odd  years  of  baseball 
life.  Fire  made  me  the 
manager  of  the  Washington 
Club,  gave  me  a  chance  to  take  a  team 
long  called  "the  joke  of  the  American 
League"  and  transform  it  into  a  pennant 
factor.  As  you  know,  we  finished  at 
the  heels  of  the  world's  championship 
Red  Sox.     And  what  I  shall  try  to  do 
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is  to  tell  you  how  it  happened,  how  the 
tailenders  swept  to  the  front,  how  my 
reputation  as  a  manager  was  vindicated 
— for  I  consider  my  success  at  Washing- 
ton as  worth  even  more  to  me  than  I  do 
the  winning  of  the  American  League 
Pennant  for  the  Chicago  White  Sox 
some  years  ago. 

As  I  said,  there  was  a  fire.  It  burned 
the  grandstand  at  the  old  Washington 
Park  and  the  stockholders  of  the  club 
were  forced  to  rebuild.     Also  they  im- 
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proved  their  grounds,  spending  consid- 
erable money.  To  do  this  they  had  to 
reorganize.  They  doubled  their  capital 
stock,  making  it  $200,000.  Just  about 
the  time  this  happened  I  was  considering 
several  propositions.  If  I  couldn't  be- 
come part  owner  of  the  stock  of  a  major 
league  club  I  had  decided  to  acquire 
one  in  the  minors.  I  was  through  with 
managing  teams  for  a  salary.  I  wanted 
to  get  my  money  invested  in  baseball.  I 
ought  to  have  had  it  in  years  ago.  I 
helped  to  organize  the  American  League, 
you  know. 

Well,  someone  told  me  that  this  block 
of  new  stock  at  Washington  would  soon 
be  put  on  the  market.  That  was 
enough.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
the  biggest  gamble  of  my  life.  I  have 
a  ranch  out  in  Montana.  I  sold  all  its 
live  stock.  I  went  about  raising  every 
cent  I  could.      I  pulled  in  all  my  lines, 


JOHNSON  (WASHINGTON)  WHOM 

GRIFFITH     CALLS     "THE     GREATEST 

PITCHER   IN   THE  WORLD" 


lumped  them  together,  and  came  to 
Washington  to  buy  into  its  American 
League  Club.  Yes,  it  was  a  big  risk. 
Every  baseball  fan  in  the  country  knows 
the  parody  about  Washington — "First  in 
war;  first  in  peace,  and  last-  in  the 
American  League."  But  I  had  enough 
confidence  in  myself  to  think  that  I 
could  pull  out  that  club,  rebuild  it,  and 
make  it  a  winner — therefore  a  big  money 
maker.  So  I  made  a  proposition  to 
handle  the  club  provided  I  could  buy 
the  stock  I  wanted.  Everything  was 
soon  arranged  and  on  December  1,  1911, 
I.  took  charge.  We  opened  offices  in  the 
Southern  Building — new  offices  that  I 
like  to  think  of  as  the  cornerstone  of  my 
new  fortunes. 

Before  I  put  up  my  money  I  knew  the 
situation  thoroughly.  I  knew  that  for 
years  Washington  had  been  the  jump- 
ing-off  place  of  the  American  League. 
Every  veteran  ball  player  who  had 
grown  too  old  and  too  slow  for  the  other 
clubs  was  traded  to  Washington.  He 
staid  there  for  a  time  and  then  went 
into  the  minors.  Now  my  first  problem 
was  to  clean  house,  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  old  timber.  I  began  by  letting 
go  Elberfeld  and  some  other  vet- 
erans. 

I  wanted  them  out  of  the  way  be- 
fore spring  training  started.    There 
was  a  reason  for  this.    The  club  had 
drafted  a  number  of  young  players. 
I  wanted  these  youngsters  to  come 
to  me  under  such  conditions  that  I 
could  tell  them,  "Now  go  ahead  and 
play   your   best;   you    don't   need    to   be 
worried  about  anything.     All  the  veter- 
ans  are   gone.      It's   just   up    to   you   to 
make  good  and  get  your  job." 

Of  course  I  retained  some  of  the  men 
who  had  been  with  the  club,  men  who 
were  not  "all  in."  I  have  in  mind  Mc- 
Bride,  Milan,  and  members  of  the  pitch- 
ing and  catching  departments.  They 
formed  a  nucleus  around  which  I  would 
build  my  team.  The  plan  was  to  have 
these  men — steady,  seasoned,  and  capable 
veterans — surrounded  with  as  many  new 
speedy  and  brilliant  players  as  I  could. 
"Why  then  did  you  keep  Schaefer?" 
some  keen  fan  may  ask.  Schaefer  was 
kept  because  he  is  one  of  the  best  coach- 
ers    in   baseball.     He's    pretty   old,   but 
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he's  our  pepper-box.  I  wanted  him  to 
put  spice  into  the  youngsters.  That's 
all  I  keep  him  for  now.  He's  the  best 
pepper  man  in  baseball,  a  big  asset  to 
any  team. 

After  releasing  certain  old-timers  I 
turned  my  attention  to  Street.  Now  I 
knew  that  Street  as  a  high-class  catcher 
was  all  in.  Hardly  anybody  else  thought 
so.  I  began  to  deal  to  get  rid  of  him. 
Also,  as  Street  had  a  big  reputation,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  get  something  good 
tor  him.  As  soon  as  I  began  publicly 
to  open  negotiations  to  trade  him  people 
said  I  was  crazy. 

"Why,  Street  is  the  only  man  you 
have  who  can  catch  Johnson,"  a  well- 
meaning   friend    warned    me. 

I  knew  better.  I  had  seen  Ainsmith 
work.  Moreover,  there  was  a  catcher  up 
in  Boston  whom  I  wanted — Williams 
by  name.  I  figured  that  Williams  was 
a  comer  and  could  take  Street's  place. 
I  figured,  too,  that  he  had  many  more 
years  of  good  baseball  ahead  of  him.  I 
told  New  York,  who  wanted  Street,  to 
buy  Williams  from  Boston.  That  was 
only  half  of  the  deal.  I  also  needed  a 
second  baseman.  New  York  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  Knight.  Perhaps  Knight 
would  plug  Washington's  gap  at  second 
base.  I  told  New  York  that  I  would 
give  them  Street  if  they  would  give  me 
Knight  and  Williams.  They  did.  How 
it  turned  out  you  know.  For  the  Yan- 
kees, Street  was  a  fizzle.  For  me, 
Knight  was  a  fizzle.  That  made  it 
even.  But  I  also  had  Williams,  who 
led  our  team  in  batting.  He  hit  about 
.320,  besides  showing  himself  to  be  a 
catcher  of  excellent  promise.  My  first 
big  trade  was  a  success. 

Before  we  began  our  Southern  train- 
ing trip  I  obtained  without  cost  to  the 
club  another  gem.  One  day  while 
walking  I  saw  a  j*oung  giant  playing 
ball  on  the  lots  in  Washington.  He 
was  pitching.  I  liked  his  speed  and  his 
build,  the  easy  way  he  handled  himself. 
He  looked  capable  of  standing  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work.  I  stopped  and 
watched  the  little  scrub  game.  Also  I 
saw  enough  of  that  raw  pitcher  to  make 
me  want  him.  Someone  told  me  his 
name  was  Cashion.  That  night  Cashion 
agreed  to  go  South  with  me. 


MANAGER  CLARK  C.  GRIFFITH — THIS  IS 

THE     MAN     WHOSE     KEEN     JUDGMENT 

AND      SPLENDID      PRINCIPLES      RE-MADE 

THE  WASHINGTON  CLUB 

So  much  for  the  early  preliminaries. 
We  began  our  spring  training  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.  We  worked  on  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia's  grounds,  had  the 
use  of  their  gymnasium  building,  and 
hired  one  of  their  fraternity  houses  for 
training  quarters.  Charlottesville  I 
found  to  be  the  ideal  training  place. 
It  is  only  114  miles  from  Washington, 
and  it  has  the  same  climate  as  that  city. 
This  advantage  is  obvious.  Sudden 
changes  of  weather  do  not  confront  the 
players  when  they  return  from  the  train- 
ing camp. 

I  carried  out  this  idea  of  the  same 
conditions  all  through.  I  made  it  a 
point  to  have  all  our  meat  and  other 
foodstuffs  bought  in  Washington  and 
shipped  daily  to  Charlottesville.  I  in- 
sisted that  the  players  drink  only  bot- 
tled water.  Even  the  cook  came  from 
Washington. 

Now  before  Celling  you  how  I  selected 
the  men  for  the  different  positions  I 
shall  detail  briefly  my  general  training 
plan.  I  began  by  getting  the  winter 
out  of  every   man.      I   worked   off  the 
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fat  that  they 
had  gathered, 
worked  out  the 
kinks  and  stiff- 
ness that  had 
come  into  their 
bodies,  and 
gave  them  back 
the  wind  that 
they  had  lost. 
In  short,  my 
plan  was  to 
bring  the  men 
to  perfect  phy- 
sical condition 
before  paying 
any  attention  to 
baseball. 
There's  no  use 
building  a  team 
unless  every  one 
of  your  build- 
ing blocks  is 
healthy.  It  took 
abo  u  t  three 
weeks  to  get 
everybody  into 
shape.  Of 
course,  during 
this  time  I  sand- 
wiched in  a  lit- 
tle baseball.  If 
it  rained  we 

went  to  the  gymnasium  and  worked 
there.  Not  a  day  was  lost.  Instead  of 
sending  the  men  on  long  runs  I  made 
them  sprint.  Whenever  I  could  I  shot 
them  around  the  field  at  top  speed.  I 
wouldn't  run  a  man  a  long  distance  un- 
less he  had  an  unusual  amount  of  flesh 
that  simply  had  to  come  off.  My  plan 
for  the  campaign  to  come  was  speed  and 
I  sprinted  those  fellows  down  in  Char- 
lottesville until  I  got  it. 

And  while  on  this  generalization  of 
spring  training  let  me  say  that  I  wouldn't 
take  a  ball  club  'way  down  South  for 
any  inducements  that  might  be  offered 
me.  Ao  a  player  I  went  South  a  great 
many  years.  I  found  that  more  ball  play- 
ers come  back  sick  and  out  of  sorts  from 
those  long  training  jaunts  than  come  back 
well.  Why,  it  often  takes  men  two 
or  three  weeks  to  get  the  South  out  of 
their  system,  to  get  in  shape  to  play 
first-class  ball. 


CAPTAIN        M  BRIDE  A       VETERAN 

WHOM   GRIFFITH   RETAINED 


When      I 

looked  over  my 
material  at 
Charlottesville  I 
saw  I  had  some 
likely  young- 
sters. Among 
them  was 
Shanks,  who 
had  been  draft- 
ed. There  was 
Morgan,  a 
twenty -year-old 
boy  from  some 
Virginia  team, 
and  Foster, 
whom  another 
manager 
couldn't  see 
anything  in. 

My  problems 
were  the  infield 
and  the  out- 
field. I  knew 
that  the  pitch- 
ing staff  and 
the  catching  de- 
partment would 
give  me  little 
trouble.  They 
only  needed  cor- 
rection  that 
wrould  increase 
their  efficiency.  In  the  infield  I  had  to  fill 
three  positions — first,  second  and  third 
bases.  In  the  outfield  there  was  only 
one  man  I  could  depend  upon — Milan. 
The  rest  were  youngsters.  Now,  for 
first  base  I  had  Jack  Flynn  (formerly 
with  Pittsburgh),  Knight  and  Schaefer. 
My  troubles  began  when  Knight 
wouldn't  go  South.  He  was  taking  a 
course  in  dentistry  and  said  he  couldn't 
report  until  the  team  came  back  to 
Washington.  That  would  be  two  weeks 
before  the  season  opened,  so  I  knew  then 
and  there  that  Knight  was  hopeless  un- 
less I  could  talk  him  out  of  his  plan. 
I  advised  him  to  take  off  the  time  from 
his  dentistry  course  and  study  a  year 
longer  so  as  to  make  it  up.  That  would 
let  him  get  into  condition  and  so  retain 
for  him  a  good  baseball  job  until  he 
was  ready  for  dentistry.  I  told  him 
that  $4,000  as  a  ball  player  was  better 
than     speculation     as    a    dentist.       But 
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Knight  couldn't  see  it  that  way.     Then 
I  said: 

"I  won't  give  you  any  chance  to  get 
into  condition  when  we  come  to  Wash- 
ington. You  must  jump  in  and  play 
first-class  ball.     If  you  don't  I'll  fire  you." 

So  when  I  began  working  with  my 
first  basemen  I  knew  that  there  would 
be  only  Flynn  and  Schaefer.  It  didn't 
take  me  long  to  see  that  Flynn  was  too 
slow  for  the  kind  of  team  I  proposed 
to  have.  I  made  arrangements  to  sell 
him  to  St.  Paul  and  thought  I'd  take  a 
chance  on  Schaefer.  At  least  he  had  a 
lot  of  pepper  in  him. 

For  second  base  there  were  three  pos- 
sibilities— Cunningham,  Schaefer  and 
Knight.  I  knew  that  Knight  would  be 
just  as  useless  to  the  keystone  situation. 
I  had  decided  that  Schaefer  would  have 
to  go  to  first  base.  So  all  I  had  was 
Cunningham, 
the  regular  sec- 
ond baseman  of 
the  year  before. 
B  u  t  Cunning- 
ham didn't  fit 
in  with  my 
style  of  team 
any  more  than 
did  Flynn.  He 
simply  lacked 
class  —  that's 
the  only  way  I 
can    express    it. 

So  I  fell  back 
on  one  of  my 
youngsters  — 
Morgan.  This 
boy  had  been 
obtained  with  a 
view  of  using 
him  as  .  a  sub- 
stitute shortstop 
and  third  base- 
man. But  1 
made  up  my 
mind  to  make 
him  the  second 
baseman  of  the 
W  a  shington 
team.  He'd 
never  played  the 
position  before, 
but  I  felt  that 
he  could.     I  be 


FOSTER — THE       WASHINGTON       STAR      THIRD- 
BASEMAN,        PREVIOUSLY        CONSIDERED 
HOPELESS    BY    OTHER    MANAGERS 


gan  to  work  with  Morgan.  Every 
morning  I  gave  him  a  special  drill,  told 
him  how  to  handle  himself,  shift  his  po- 
sition in  different  situations,  in  short,  all 
the  intricate  details  of  second  base  play. 
As  I  expected,  the  boy  progressed  won- 
derfully and  by  the  time  we  left  Char- 
lottesville I  felt  that  when  I  needed  him 
he  could  jump  in  and  make  good.  You 
■see,  I  still  had  a  gamble  on  Knight  re- 
porting in  good  condition  and  on  Cun- 
ningham overplaying  himself  if  he  saw 
his  job  in  danger. 

In  a  similar  way  I  recast  Foster.  The 
first  day  I  saw  him  work  out  with  Mc- 
Bride  at  shortstop  I  knew  that  he  was 
in  the  wrong  position. 

"You  belong  at  third  base,"  I  told 
him  after  practice. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  dubiously. 
I  told  him  to  practice  nowhere  but  at 
third  base  and 
to  study  the 
position  at 
nights.  At  the 
end  of  two 
weeks  Foster 
came  around 
grinning  and 
said  he  could 
play  the  posi- 
tion. 

The  reason 
why  Foster 
hadn't  made  a 
success  with 
other  big  league 
teams  was  be- 
cause  nobody 
apparently  had 
ever  taken  the 
pains  to  study 
his  style  of 
playing.  The 
New  York 
Americans 
used  him  at 
shortstop.  Fos- 
ter is  a  natural 
third  baseman. 
He  has  a  quick 
snap  throw.  He 
is  entirely  too 
tense  for  a 
shortstop.  He 
doesn't    like    to 
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wait  for  a  ball.  He  likes  to  be  right  on 
top  of  it  instantly  and  snap  it  away  from 
him.  That's  what  makes  him  a  good 
third  baseman.  He  played  every  game  for 
us  last  year.  Also  he  became  one  of  the 
most  scientific  hitters  in  the  American 
League.  He  hits  as  Keeler  used  to — 
"pokes  'em  where  they  ain't!"  To-day 
Foster  is  one  of  my  most  dependable 
batters.  He  can  punch  the  ball  to  al- 
most any  part  of  the  field,  something 
few  batters  can  do. 

For  shortstop  I  had  McBride,  who  is 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  playing 
baseball.  I  have  never  seen  McBride 
use  tobacco  or  liquor  in  any  form.  He 
is  a  very  clean-cut  chap  and  well  liked 
by  all  the  men.  In  him  I  knew  was  the 
natural  captain.  I  gave  him  the  posi- 
tion and  the  whole  team  was  glad.  Mc- 
Bride was  the  cornerstone  of  the  infield. 
I  felt  that  Foster  would  back  him  up 
strongly  at  third.  The  other  side  of  the 
diamond,  though,  was  still  unsettled, 
even  after  we  left  Charlottesville.     As 


3  ou  will  see,  it  did  not  take  def- 
inite form  until  after  the  season 
was   under  way. 

McBride  is  one  of  the  best 
fielding  shortstops  in  either 
league.  He  is  an  excellent  han- 
dler of  thrown  balls.  He  knows 
the  tricks  of  every  slider,  knows 
how  to  put  the  ball  on  them  be- 
fore they  can  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  way.  While  he  is  not 
a  great  batsman,  he  is  an  excel- 
lent pinch  hitter  and  is  very  val- 
uable in  the  attack  because  of  his 
heady  work  with  the  stick.  Mc- 
Bride can  be  depended  upon  to 
work  into  the  most  intricate  of 
attacking  plays. 

What  McBride  was  to  my  in- 
field, Milan  was  to  the  outfield. 
As  I  said,  the  rest  of  the  material 
was  young,  uncertain,  unsettled. 
Down  South  Shanks  looked 
awfully  good  to  me  as  a  fielder. 
He  was  drafted  from  Youngs- 
town  and  when  he  came  to  me  he 
was  just  a  nineteen-3'ear-old  boy, 
green  but  mighty  willing.  The 
club  had  bought  him,  you  might 
say,  on  trial.  It  was  a  deal  of 
many  technicalities.  If  we  kept 
him  we  were  to  pay  the  balance  due  on 
him.  I  put  Shanks  in  left  field  and  the 
first  practice  game  showed  me  his  le- 
markable  worth.  Two  of  the  fastest 
men  on  our  team  hit  liners  over  third — 
low,  whistling  hits  always  good  for  two 
bases.  But  when  they  tried  to  take  their 
extra  base  Shanks  threw  them  out. 

That  was  his  great  point — strength 
on  ground  balls.  I  came  to  see  that  on 
the  ordinary  hit  over  third  even  our 
fleetest  runners  couldn't  get  two  bases 
on  Shanks.  He  started  very  quickly  and 
threw  so  well  that  he  always  cut  them 
dowTn.  In  all  my  experience  I  have 
never  seen  a  man  so  agile  in  left  field. 
And  he  was  death  on  fly  balls.  I  have 
never  seen  him  drop  one.  His  batting 
wasn't  so  good,  but  his  remarkable  de- 
fensive play  overbalanced  that.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  Shanks  held  to  form 
he  would  be  my  left  fielder  when  the 
season  started. 

For  right  field  I  had  Moeller,  an  ex- 
ceptionally fast  man.     Then   there  was 
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Schaefer,  whom  I  was  juggling,  ready 
to  drop  in  anywhere  and  fill  a  hole.  I 
worked  with  Moeller  on  his  batting.  I 
gave  him  some  pointers  and  soon  he  was 
swinging  with  all  the  freedom  of  Cobb. 
Indeed,  when  the  championship  race  was 
under  way  there  were  weeks  at  a  time 
when  he  did  hit  like  Cobb,  lining  out 
the  ball  whenever  hits  were  needed. 
Moeller  batted  in  streaks  of  .400,  and 
when  he  had  one  of  his  hitting  spells 
there  was  no  stopping  him.  So  these 
two  youngsters  iilled  the  wings  of  the 
outfield. 

In  center  was  Milan,  a  really  great 
ball  player.  Of  course  Milan  was  no 
problem.  He  is  the  greatest  baserunner 
in  the  game.  Last  year  he  broke  the 
records  of  Collins  and  Cobb,  stealing 
eighty-eight  bases.  Milan's  secret  as  a 
baserunner  is  that  he  has  a  great  twist 
slide  which  enables  him  to  elude  the 
man  with  the  ball.  Then  he  is  fast  and 
wonderfully  alert.  He  gets  good  "breaks" 
— always  takes  as  much  ground  as  he 
can  on  a  pitcher  and  starts  off  with  a 
rush. 

My  pitchers  were  more  or  less  of  a 
problem.  Of  course  there  were  John- 
son and  Groome.  Others  were  old  Tom 
Hughes,  Cashion,  the  fellow  I  picked 
up  on  the  lots,  and  Engel.  Then  there 
was  a  raft  of  youngsters.  Engel  and 
Cashion  showed  me  quickly  that  they 
were  worth  while.  The  other  young- 
sters failed.  Engel,  by  the  way,  who 
has  been  called  my  "milk-bottle  pitcher," 
is  only  eighteen  years  old.  Also  he 
stands  6  feet  2  and  weighs  180  pounds. 
He  has  every  curve  that  a  pitcher  can 
throw  and  will  develop  remarkably.  Of 
Cashion  I  have  written.  His  great  rec- 
ommendation was  speed.  His  wildness 
I  expected  to  curb.  No  one  expected 
me  to  keep  old  Tom  Hughes,  but  I  saw 
that  he  would  be  valuable.  I  figured 
out  that  he  could  be  used  as  an  effective 
half-game  pitcher  and  he  was  valuable 
in  beginning  or  finishing  games  when 
they  got  too  warm  for  one  of  the  young- 
sters. 

Now,  a  word  about  Groome.  He 
never  really  won  until  last  year.  He 
had  all  the  qualifications  of  a  successful 
pitcher,  but  somehow  he  never  got  re- 
sults.     At     Charlottesville     I     studied 


Groome.  I  found  that  he  had  the  stuff 
but  that  he  didn't  use  it  right.  It  need- 
ed somebody  who  had  pitched,  who  had 
succeeded  as  a  pitcher,  because  he  de- 
pended for  the  most  part  on  headwork, 
to  tell  Groome  what  was  the  matter. 
Groome  never  used  the  right  ball  at  the 
right  time.  He  never  mixed  his  curves 
properly.  At  Charlottesville  Groome 
learned  these  things  and  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  the  most  successful  season  of 
his  career. 

Of  Johnson  I  can  only  say  that  he 
is  the  greatest  pitcher  in  the  world.  His 
strength  is  not  only  his  speed,  but  his 
headwork.  He  has  a  slow  ball,  curves, 
everything.  Not  only  that,  but  he  is 
well  balanced.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
swelled  head  about  Johnson.  His  dis- 
position is  wonderful ;  he  is  always  ready 
to  go  in  and  do  things.  When  he  isn't 
pitching  he  sits  on  the  bench  and  pulls 
just  as  hard  for  the  other  fellows.  He's 
a  wonder,  a  wonder! 

In  the  catching  department  there  was 
only  one  problem.  That  was  to  drill  a 
man  to  catch  Johnson — someone  to  take 
Street's  place.  That  man  was  Ainsmith, 
who  caught  Johnson  better  than  Street 
ever  did.  To  back  him  up  there  were 
Henry,  the  Amherst  boy,  and  Williams, 
whom  New  York  was  good  enough  to 
give  me.  This  gave  me  one  of  the 
strongest  catching  departments  in  the 
league. 

And  so  we  came  North  in  good  con- 
dition and  ready  for  the  test  of  the  sea- 
son. I  felt  that  we  would  get  results, 
for  I  liked  the  spirit  of  the  men.  They 
had  all  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  They 
worked  hard  and  drilled  hard.  They 
were  eager  to  learn.  They  did  what  I 
told  them  and  never  questioned.  In 
short,  they  were  the  cleanest,  best  dis- 
positioned  crowd  of  ball  players  it  was 
ever  my  good  fortune  to  handle.  There 
was  perfect  harmony  and  not  a  "crab" 
on  the  team.  Johnson,  with  his  great 
success  and  modest  disposition,  was  an 
example. 

We  closed  the  door  and  put  out  the 
lights  in  the  training  house  at  Char- 
lottesville at  10:30.  Everyone  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  by  that  time.  During  a 
whole  trip  there  was  only  one  man  who 
broke   that  rule,   and   he  broke   it  only 
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once.     That   shows  the   stuff   our   boys 
were  made  of. 

Still,  when  the  season  started  I  didn't 
have  any  great  hopes  of  rushing  to  the 
top  of  the  league.  I  knew  we  had  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  baseball  club  and  that 
was  all.  Just  the  material  was  there. 
It  needed  development.  The  season  be- 
gan and,  as  I  expected,  Knight  fell 
down.  In  the  opening  game  he  failed 
badly.  I  was  through  with  him  and 
packed  him  off  to  Jersey  City.  _  But  I 
had  foreseen  this  situation  and  immedi- 
ately plugged  the  gap  with  Morgan,  the 
youngster  who  had  never  played  second 
base  before  and  who  was  to  develop  into 
one  of  the  stars  of  my  team.  Then 
Shanks,  whom  I  was  counting  on  for 
left  field,  became  sick.  His  place  was 
taken  temporarily  by  Schaefer. 

And  so  we  went  along  with  indiffer- 
ent success  until  the  end  of  May.  The 
infield  wasn't  right.  The  weakness  at 
first  base  was  costly.     It  slowed  up  the 
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whole     team,    prevented    snappy    play, 
clogged  the  machine.     We  were  playing 
a  series  in   New  York  when   the  crisis 
came.     The  Yankees,  not  even  playing 
good  baseball,  had  beaten  us  badly.    We 
were  to  lay  off  over  Sunday  and  then  go 
to    Boston    for    another    series.      After 
Saturday's   game   I   made   up   my   mind 
that  the  problem  couldn't  be  evaded  any 
longer.     Unless  I  obtained  a  good  first 
baseman  Washington  would  be  another 
failure.  I  invested  everything  on  a  gamble 
and  now  I  had  to  gamble  again  to  save  it. 
That    night    I    boarded    a    train    for 
Montreal.      In   Montreal  was   the  first 
baseman  I  wanted.    His  name  was  Gan- 
dil.     At  one  time   the  White   Sox  had 
him,   but  he  had  drifted  back  into  the 
minors.      I    had    kept    an    eye    on    him 
meanwhile  and  felt  that  he  was  of  ma- 
jor league  caliber.     On  Sunday  in  Mon- 
treal I  made  a  deal  with  the  club  where- 
by I  obtained   Gandil  for  $12,000.     It 
was  a  tremendous  price  and  I  staked  my 
reputation  on  the  deal.     Gandil 
was  to  join  us  in  a  few  days  at 
Boston.      He   reported   and   the 
first  day  that  saw  Gandil  play 
first  base  for  Washington  saw 
us  begin  our  winning  streak  of 
seventeen    straight    games,    the 
rush  that  swept  up  thro  lgh  the  Ameri- 
can League  and  brought  us  to  the  top, 
fighting    for    the    pennant.      The    weak 
spot  in  our  team  had  been  plugged. 

Gandil  I  believe  to  be  the  widest  mark 
in  baseball  to-day.  He  is  very  easy  to 
throw  to  and  is  a  big  help  to  the  in- 
fielders.  He  has  a  wonderful  pair  of 
hands  that  can  hold  onto  anything  in 
any  position.  Besides,  he  is  steady  and 
can  dig  nearly  any  ball  out  of  the  dirt. 
While  not  a  sensational  player  like 
Chase,  Gandil  is  a  real  star.  His  hit- 
ting for  us  was  terrific. 

That  was  the  last  change  I  made  in 
the  Washington  team  until  late  "in  the 
season.  Morgan,  our  young  second 
baseman,  weakened  under  the.  strain  of 
the  awful  pace  at  which  we  were  go- 
ing. We  were  in  the  fight  for  the  cham- 
pionship, you  know,  and  Morgan,  being 
young  and  inexperienced,  got  to  wor- 
rying. He  was  a  very  conscientious 
young  fellow  and  often  came  to  me 
quietly  at  the  hotel,  telling  me  he  was 
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sorry  that  his  hitting  had  fallen  off  and 
that  he  was  weakening  the  team.  Fi- 
nally I  had  to  admit  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  let  someone  else  finish  the  season. 
If  I  kept  Morgan  at  second  and  he  col- 
lapsed it  might  spoil  him  for  all  time. 
I  saw,  too,  we  had  a  chance  at  the  pen- 
nant if  I  could  bring  a  heavy-hitting 
second  baseman  into  action.  So  I  bought 
Laporte  from  St.  Louis. 

Before  giving  you  a  general  idea  of 
our  offensive  and  defensive  tactics  I 
shall  discuss  our  batting  order,  tell  why 
I  put  this  man  in  this  position,  another 
in  another.  Then  I  shall  take  up  our 
general  system  of  play.  For  obvious 
reasons  I  cannot  go  too  far  into  the  in- 
ner secrets  of  our  game.  It  would  be 
too  much  of  a  giveaway.  I  shall  tell 
you  enough,  though,  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  a  winning  campaign  is  conduct- 
ed. For  the  greater  part  of  the  season 
our  batting  order  was  as  follows: 

Moeller    RF 

Foster     3  B 

Milan     CF 

Gandil    1  B 

Morgan     2  B 

Shanks    L  F 

McBride    S  S 

C 

P 

Moeller  led  off  our  batting  order  be- 
cause he  was  very  fast.  He  was  a  nat- 
ural lead-off  man.  He  was  always  apt 
to  start  something.  He  was  a  good 
waiter  and  often  drew  a  base  on  balls. 
He  might  bunt  and  beat  it  out;  he 
might  get  a  hit.  He  generally  got  on 
in  some  way.  Then  he  could  run  the 
bases  remarkably  well. 

Foster  came  second  because  he  was  a 
place  hitter.  We  played  what  I  call  the 
"punch-hit"  game.  It  is  different  from 
the  "hit-and-run"  game  in  this  way:  In 
the  latter  the  baserunner  knows  that  the 
batsman  will  hit  the  ball  and  begins  to 
run  as  soon  as  the  pitcher  makes  his  de- 
livery. In  the  "punch-hit"  game  the 
baserunner  waits  until  the  batter  con- 
nects. Now  a  "punch  hitter"  is  a  place 
hitter.  With  Moeller  on  first,  Foster 
would  punch  the  ball  into  right  field 
and  before  the  other  team  knew  what 
was  up  Moeller  would  be  dashing 
around  to  third.  Being  fast,  he  could  do 
that  just  like  Cobb. 


Milan  came  next  because  he  was  a 
natural  third  hitter.  He  was  a  .300 
batter  and  with  a  man  on  base  could  be 
depended  upon  to  score  him.  In  the 
other  case,  if  there  was  no  one  on,  and 
Milan  reached  first  he  would  generally 
steal.  So  he  would  put  himself  in  a  po- 
sition to  score  if  the  next  batter  singled. 

Gandil  came  fourth  because  he  was  a 
steady  .300  man.  If  Moeller  and  Fos- 
ter were  still  on  base  he  could  score 
them.  If  they  were  out  and  Milan  had 
stolen  second,  Gandil  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  bring  him  in. 

I  batted  Morgan  fifth  because  he 
could  reopen  our  attack.  He  bore  a 
similar  relation  to  Moeller  at  the  top 
of  the  list.  Morgan  was  a  little  fellow 
and  very  hard  to  pitch  to.  He  could 
get  his  base  on  balls  easily.  Then  if  he 
was  on  one  of  his  .300  hitting  streaks 
he  could  continue  any  slugging  that  the 
head  of  the  batting  order  might  start. 

Shanks  was  liable  to  hit,  but  he  was 
not  a  certainty.  He  could  sacrifice, 
though,  and  move  up  Morgan  if  neces- 
sary. My  seventh  man  was  McBride. 
Now  McBride  was  a  good  pinch  hit- 
ter. If  the  other  fellows  got  on,  you 
could  generally  depend  upon  him  to 
bring  them  home.  The  catchers  were 
good  hitters,  too,  especially  Williams, 
who,  as  I  stated,  led  our  team  in  bat- 
ting. Lastly  came  the  pitchers,  who  hit 
like  any  pitchers.  You  know  what  that 
means. 

Now  as  to  our  offensive  tactics: 

I  carried  on  a  campaign  of  free  hit- 
ting and  free  base  running.  The  com- 
mand was  speed.  That's  why  I  wanted 
a  lot  of  youngsters.  I  gave  them  the 
word  to  run  wild  on  the  bases  when- 
ever I  could.  I  believe  in  keeping  the 
other  team  off  balance,  in  doing  star- 
tling things.  We  had  to  play  this  open 
style  of  game  because  of  our  pitching 
staff.  The  Boston  Red  Sox  could  play 
a  one-run  game.  They  always  had  good 
pitching  and  good  defensive  work.  They 
figured  if  they  got  a  one-run  lead  they 
would  win.  We  played  the  same  kind 
of  game  when  Johnson  was  in  the  box. 
With  a  strong  pitcher  all  you  need  is 
one  run.  But  Johnson  only  pitched  once 
in  a  while,  so  I  had  to  have  a  different 
attack.     In  short,  our  team  had  to  go 
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out  and  make  a  lot  of  runs  to  offset 
any  possible  weakening  in  the  pitcher's 
box.     That's  why  I  insisted  on  speed. 

The  keynote   of  our   defensive  game 
was   this:      The  pitcher   pitched  to    his 
field.     That  is,  every 
man  on  our  team  had 
to    know    just    what 
kind  of  a  ball  was  to 
be      delivered      every 
time  the  pitcher  raised 
his   arm.      They   had 
to    be    on    their    toes 
ready   to   shift   for   different   batters   as 
scon  as  he  made  his  delivery.     For  in- 
stance,   most    right-handed    hitters    will 
drive  a  fast,  high  ball  into  right  field. 
In  such  a  case  the  whole  team  shifted 
perceptibly  toward  the  right  as  soon  as 
the  pitcher  was   in  motion.      One   step 
under    way,    you    know,    means    nearly 
twenty  feet.     That's  why  we  did  such 
sensational  fielding. 

Often  I  heard  the  crowd  yell,  "Hard 
luck!"  when  some  opposing  hitter  drove 
a  liner,  only  to  have  it  shoot  squarely 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  outfielders. 
But  it  wasn't  hard  luck.  It  was  simply 
that  we  knew  our  business.  The  fielder 
had  shifted  and  was  waiting  for  such 
a  hit.  Of  course,  this  system  sometimes 
gees  wrong.  The  batter  double  crosses 
you.  As  a  result  a  single  goes  for  ex- 
tra bases.  But  I  kept  tabs  on  the  whole 
proposition.  I  found  that  if  the  de- 
fense plays  a  batter  in  this  way  you  gain 
thirty  per  cent  on  him  at  the  outset. 
Of  course,  with  certain  batters  it  is  dan- 
gerous. I  mean  with  "pull  "and  "punch" 
hitters,  like  Cobb,  Crawford,  Callahan, 
Lord  and  Chase.  But  you  get  to  know 
these  men  and  know  not  to  take  too 
many  chances  on  them.  To  this  shift- 
ing system  I  attribute  our  defensive  suc- 
cess. 

Most  of  our  coaching  was  done  by 
Schaefer  and  myself.  Schaefer  is  in  a 
class  by  himself.  His  pepper  would  keep 
any  team  on  its  toes,  especially  young- 
sters, and  his  funny  antics  mean  some- 
thing. Sometimes  they  mean  a  signal. 
Again  they  may  be  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  your  opposition.  Often  I  found 
players  on  the  ether  team  watching 
Schaefer  when  they  should  have  been 
watching  somewhere  else. 


MILAN — ONE    OF    THE    FEW    VETERANS 
RETAINED  AS  A    NUCLEUS  BY   GRIFFITH 

I  go  on  the  coaching  lines  because  I 
believe  it  is  the  only  position  from  which 
a  manager  should  handle  his  team.  I 
speak  to  every  man  as  a  rule  before  he 
goes  to  bat.  Then  if  some  weakness  is 
disclosed  in  the  defense  I  can  signal  him 
from  the  coaching  box.  A  bench  mana- 
ger cannot  do  that.  I  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  the  baserunners.  I  wouldn't 
have  a  baserunner  who  had  to  depend 
on  me.  All  our  men  do  is  to  see  if  I 
want  them  to  steal.  They  rely  upon 
their  own  watchfulness  for  the  length  of 
the  lead  they  can  take  on  the  pitcher 
and  the  time  they  should  start. 

As  soon  as  the  season  began  I  had  the 
team  meet  every  morning  at  10:30 
o'clock.  If  we  were  on  the  road  they 
came  up  to  my  room  in  the  hotel ;  if  we 
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were  home  they  reported  at  the  club- 
house. As  far  as  could  be  done  we 
planned  each  game  in  advance.  We 
talked  over  how  to  play  a  certain  club 
and  what  tactics  to  use  against  a  certain 
pitcher.  No  point  is  too  small.  Be- 
sides, these  talks  strengthened  the  spirit 
of  the  team — made  each  issue  a  personal 
one.     I  regard  them  as  invaluable. 

My  training  rules  were  strict.  I  in- 
sisted on  lots  of  sleep.  All  the  men  knew 
they  had  to  be  in  bed  by  1 1 :30  at  the 
latest.  I  trusted  them.  I  don't  want 
anyone  I  can't  trust.  I'd  fire  anybody 
I  couldn't.  Then  I  made  it  a  point  to 
educate  the  boys  to  trust  themselves.  I 
told  them  that  if  they  broke  training 
rules  they  were  cheating  themselves, 
not  me. 

No  ball  player  can  break  the  rules 
without  its  coming  back  to  a  manager. 
Everybody  knows  the  ball  player.  If 
any  of  my  boys  were  seen  around  town 
late  at  night  I  would  be  tipped  off.  If 
a  man  broke  on  me  I  would  fine  him 
heavily — and  I  wouldn't  give  back  his 
fine,  either. 

I  encourage  the  team  to  go  to  the  the- 


ater whenever  they  can.  It  takes  their 
minds  off  the  game,  eases  up  the  ten- 
sion a  lot.  I  insist  upon  light  luncheons, 
so  they  won't  be  heavy  in  the  afternoon. 
I  forbid  smoking  in  the  mornings.  It 
hurts  men's  batting  and  makes  them 
l°ggy-  I  am  death  against  the  use  of 
cigarettes. 

When  we  are  on  the  road  playing  un- 
der a  hard  strain  I  do  everything  I  can 
to  keep  the  team  from  talking  baseball. 
I  talk  to  each  man  individually  and  take 
them  out  at  night — to  the  theater  or  for 
a  walk.  I  won't  stand  for  any  card 
playing  around  the  hotel.  If  we  are 
traveling  by  day  I'll  let  the  men  play 
cards  on  the  train  to  pass  the  time.  I 
absolutely  forbid  poker.  Someone  is 
bound  to  lose  and  hard  feeling  crops  out. 
I  want  nothing  but  harmony  in  my  bail 
club.  I  have  obtained  it  because 
of  the  fine  men  I  have  had  to  work  with 
— because  of  the  influence  of  men  like 
the  modest,  big-hearted  Johnson  and 
Captain  McBride.  That's  the  way  we 
made  a  ball  team  at  Washington  and 
almost  won  the  pennant  that  may  be 
ours  this  year. 


STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE'S  story 
of  a  Mountain  Goat  Hunt  in  the  Cas- 
cades will  appear    in    the    June    OUTING. 


Drawing  by  Walter   King   Stone 

O  children  hang  May  baskets  any  more,  on  the  first  evening  in  the 
month  ?  In  the  benighted  town  where  I  now  live  they  appear  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  custom,  nor  have  I  seen  it  practiced  anywhere  else, 
lo,  these  many  years.  Yet  it  was  a  beautiful  old  custom,  full  of  frolic, 
full  of  poetry,  full,  sometimes,  of  childish  tendernesses.  How  veil  I 
remember  the  exquisite  creation  of  pure  white  tissue  paper  cut  in  scal- 
lops and  fringes  and  pasted  upon  a  candy  box,  which  I  filled  with  frail 
anemones  and  yellow  violets  and  hung  one  May  night  on  Mabel  Plummer's  door,  ringing 
the  bell  and  dashing  for  the  cover  of  the  hedge.  Mabel  herself  opened  the  door — with 
astonishing  rapidity.  It  was  a  point  of  pride  to  catch  the  hanger  if  you  could,  and  when 
you  weren't  out  hanging  baskets  yourself,  you  were  crouched  behind  your  door,  waiting. 
Mabel  saw  it  was  a  boy  who  had  hung  this  one,  and  did  not  attempt  to  pursue.  From  behind 
the  hedge  I  could  see  her  in  the  square  of  light,  pressing  my  flowers  to  her  beautiful,  stubby 
nose.     It  was  a  moment  of  the  True  Romance ! 

The  girls  excelled  in  making  the  baskets,  converting  cardboard  boxes  into  gay  and  lacy 
confections  by  the  aid  of  tissue  paper  and  paste;  but  we  boys  more  often  knew  how  best 
to  fill  them,  for  Spring  came  late  in  our  northern  land,  and  sometimes  on  the  first  morning 
in  May  we  had  to  go  far  afield  to  find  just  the  warm,  sheltered  south  slope  in  the  woods 
where  the  anemones  or  trilliums  or  dog-tooth  violets  or,  in  rare  seasons,  even  the  hepaticas, 
were  in  bloom.  We  didn't  often  bother  with  wild  flowers  in  the  woods;  it  seemed  a 
waste  of  time.  But  at  the  May  basket  season  they  claimed  attention,  and  each  boy, 
or  more  often  each  pair  of  boys,  for  we  hunted  in  couples,  had  his  secret  nook  in  the 
woods  where  some  pet  flower  grew  earliest  or  most  abundantly,  and  to  this  spot  he  stole  on 
May  Day,  his  eyes  alert  on  the  ground  ahead  for  the  early  tokens  of  the  Spring,  or  for  any 
little  red  partridge  berries  which  had  survived  the  winter  snows  and  the  birds.  The  partridge- 
berry  vines,  with  the  berries  on,  were  highly  prized  as  the  final  touch  of  decorative  art  in 
a  May  basket.     It  was  almost  essential  that  one  should  twine  around  the  handle ! 

I  myself  know  a  square  rod  or  two  in  the  pine  woods  over  toward  the  next  town  where 
there  were  many  partridge  berries,  and  where  — greater  secret  still — yellow  violets  carpeted 
the  ground ;  and  for  several  years  I  guarded  that  secret  jealously.  Then,  one  fatal  day,  like 
Samson  I  disclosed  it.     In  a  word  —  Delilah! 

But  all  of  us  knew  where  the  horseshoe  violets  were  to  be  found.  In  our  town  they 
grew  in  astonishing  profusion  all  over  the  lots  and  graves  and  by  the  mossy  stones  in  the 
village  cemetery,  and  surely  there  was  no  desecration  in  our  quick  feet  as  we  stamped  o  er 
our  ancestors  to  fill  our  May  baskets  with  the  sweet  and  delicate  purple  blooms.  The 
horseshoe  violet  had  no  other  name  with  us,  yet  I  have  never  anywhere  else  heard  it  called 
by  that  name.  It  was  the  bird-foot  violet  ( viola pedata)  of  the  botanies.  By  what  local 
lore  it  got  its  name  of  horseshoe  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate,  the  supply  never  failed  if 
the  season  was  early,  and  after  school  on  May  Day  the  cemetery  would  be  a  very  garden 
of  little  girls,  all  stooping  down  with  baskets  besides  them. 

Yes,  our  May  Day  then  was  beautiful,  even  if  we  sometimes  did  hang  an  apple  covered 
with  mucilage  at  Deacon  Sanborn's  doorl  Now  that  old  village  I  so  well  remember — and 
never  visit — boasts  three  trolley  lines  and  a  motion  picture  theatre,  and  I  dare  say  the 
horseshoe  violets  are  dead  in  the  graveyard  and  a  tenement  has  been  built  where  my  pet 
anemones  started  the  mould.  I'm  very  sure  they  don't  hang  May  baskets  any  more,  nor 
does  any  little  girl  possess  such  a  beautiful,  stubby  nose  as  did  Mabel — not  even  Mabel's. 
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MOUNTAIN  climbing  as  a  sport  has  been  slow  to  find  favor  on 
this  Continent,  probably  because  most  of  our  peaks — even 
in  the  Rockies — are  of  a  sort  which  demand  more  labor  than  dar- 
ing in  their  ascent.  In  the  Selkirks  of  British  Columbia,  however, 
we  have  mountains  of  the  true  Alpine  character,  where  one  may 
leave  camp  below  timberline  at  dawn,  acquire  thrills  to  his  heart's 
content  during  the  daylight  hours  and  get  back  to  the  campfire 
in  time  for  a  rousing  supper  before  dark.  The  following  story 
which  Mr.  Palmer  tells  of  his  ascent  of  the  loftiest  peak  in  the 
Selkirks  is  one  which,  in  spite  of  extreme  modesty,  will  pass  on 
to  the  reader  several  of  the  aforesaid  thrills — especially  if  he  be 
skilled  in  that  valuable  accomplishment  known  as  reading  between 
the  lines. 


ESIDES  the  proud  honor  of 
being  the  monarch  of  all  the 
Selkirks,  Mt.  Sir  Sandford 
possesses  three  other  claims 
to  distinction  among  the 
prominent  peaks  of  Cana- 
da. First,  the  fact  that  directly  or  in- 
directly it  has  repelled  more  assaults  by 
aspiring  climbers  than  any  other  moun- 
tain in  the  Canadian  Alps,  no  less  than 
nine  separate  parties  having  retired  dis- 
comfited from  before  it.  Second,  the 
circumstance  that  of  all  the  known  peaks 
of  similar  rank  within  these  bounds,  Mt. 
Sir  Sandford  alone  compels  its  assailants 
to  transport  their  equipment  on  human 
shoulders  for  the  better  part  of  a  week 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  attack  proper, 
and  to  rely  for  their  support  during  its 
continuance  entirely  upon  porterage  in 
relays.  And  lastly,  its  clear  title  to  be 
classified  among  the  most  majestic  and 
the  most  beautiful  mountains  in  the 
Rockies  and  Selkirks. 

Owing  to  its  remote  situation  in  the 
depths  of  the  unexplored  wilderness  in- 
cluded within  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  to  the  north  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railroad,  the  mountain  re- 
mained practically  unknown  until  it  was 
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named  and  triangulated  by  the  Canadian 
Topographical  Survey  in  1902,  escaping, 
therefore,  all  such  exaggerations  of 
height  as  have  so  often  been  current  con- 
cerning its  neighbors  in  the  Rockies. 
The  altitude  obtained  was  11,634  feet, 
but  as  the  massif  (the  dominant  portion 
of  a  mountain  group)  lay  well  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  map,  the  prospective 
visitor  was  little  better  off  than  before 
as  regards  its  relative  position  or  the 
best  means  of  approach.  Certain  it  was, 
however,  that  natural  barriers  of  no 
mean  difficulty  in  the  shape  of  narrow 
valleys,  rushing  torrents  and  pathless 
forests,  choked  with  a  disheartening 
tangle  of  undergrowth,  filled  all  the  in- 
tervening distance,  and  it  is  undoubtedly 
owing  to  these  that  the  peak  remained 
immune  from  visitation  for  so  many 
years  thereafter,  despite  the  activity  dis- 
played by  mountaineers  in  more  acces- 
sible districts  not  very  far  away. 

In  the  summer  of  1908  I  obtained  a 
distant  view  of  Mt.  Sir  Sandford  from 
Mt.  Hermit  near  the  railroad.  So  al- 
luring did  it  look  that  shortly  after- 
wards I  set  out  with  Mr.  B.  S.  Com- 
stock,  of  New  York,  to  discover,  in  so 
far   as    a   brief   journey   would    permit, 
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where  the  mountain  was  and  how  to  get 
to  it.  Eventually  we  succeeded  in  both 
these  objects,  locating  a  promising  line 
of  approach.  The  next  season,  in  com- 
pany with  Professor  H.  C.  Parker,  we 
reached  the  mountain  by  this  route,  not- 
withstanding the  obstructions  of  the 
very  dense  forests.  For  much  of  the 
distance  a  trail  had  to  be  chopped  out 
and    it    took   twelve   days   to   cover   the 


lofty  granite  peaks  lying  just  across  the 
valley  from  Mt.  Sir  Sandford  to  the 
northwest  was  examined  at  close  quar- 
ters for  the  first  time.  Thus  the 
expedition  was  not  without  definite 
topographical  results  of  some  signifi- 
cance. 

In  addition  to  its  possibilities  for  in- 
teresting mountaineering,  the  region 
about  Mt.  Sir  Sandford  was  seen  to  pos- 


Photo  by  H.  Palmer 

MT.    SIR    SANDFORD    FROM    THE    SOUTHWEST— THESE    CLIFFS    ARE    ABOUT    2,000 

FEET  HIGH 


same  number  of  miles.  We  ascended 
the  westerly  slopes  of  Sir  Sandford  over 
glaciers  and  snow  to  about  9,000  feet, 
but  here  unfavorable  conditions  forced 
a  retreat  which,  owing  to  shortage  of 
supplies,  was  presently  continued  to  the 
railway. 

The  chief  consequence  of  our  three 
weeks'  work  was  the  discovery  of  the 
large  glacier  that  has  since  been  named 
the  Sir  Sandford.  It  is  probably  the 
most  important  in  the  Selkirks,  so  that 
the  biggest  glacier  and  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  range  are  situated  close  to- 
gether.     Furthermore,    a   fine   chain   of 


sess  manifold  opportunities  for  scientific 
investigation.  Accordingly,  in  the  sum- 
mers of  1910  and  1911,  Professors  E. 
W.  D.  Holway  and  Frederic  K.  But- 
ters, of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
joined  me  in  journeys  thither.  We 
aimed  to  make  both  lines  of  work  mutu- 
ally complementary.  In  the  course  of 
some  two  months  we  carried  out  nearly 
a  dozen  ascents  to  points  above  9,000 
feet,  two  being  of  about  10,500  feet  and 
one  of  11,100  feet.  We  observed  the  to- 
pography, took  photographs,  measured 
the  new  peaks  with  a  transit,  and  in 
general  collected  all  data  we  could  for 
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a  detailed  map.  We  studied  Mt.  Sir 
Sandford  constantly  from  every  side 
within  our  range  of  action,  examined 
with  powerful  glasses  each  possible  wray 
of  ascent,  and  made  no  less  than  four  as- 
saults upon  its  exceedingly  steep,  icy 
slopes.  However,  it  was  all  to  no  pur- 
pose, for  wind,  cold,  avalanchy  snow,  or 
belts  of  glare  ice,  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion, drove  us  back  on  each  occasion  at 
about  10,000  feet.  Despite  much  bad 
weather  in  both  seasons,  we  gained  all 
our  ends  except  the  fascinating  sharp 
white  apex  of  Sir  Sandford. 

During  these  and  earlier  years  we 
were  not  the  only  assailants  of  the  moun- 
tain. Others  succumbed  to  its  fascina- 
tion, but  for  one  reason  or  another  they 
fared  not  even  so  well  as  we,  for  of  the 
six  parties  that  set  out,  only  two  reached 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  all,  no 
less  than  sixteen  aspiring  alpinists,  not 
counting  guides,  have  sought  the  honor 
of  treading  Sir  Sandford's  summit  snows 
— a  record  that  is  believed  to  be  without 
a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Canadian 
mountaineering. 

Such  in  ruthlessly  condensed   form  is 
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the   history  of   Mt.   Sir   Sandford   down 
to  the  close  of  1911. 

The  winter  of  1911  and  1912  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  proved  to  be  of  unusual 
mildness.  The  snowfall  was  light  and 
when  spring  came  it  rapidly  disappeared 
under  the  influence  of  a  long  period  of 
clear  weather.  News  of  these  auspicious 
conditions  came  to  the  writer  and  fanned 
his  smouldering  resentment  against  Mt. 
Sir  Sandford.  The  finishing  touch  to 
our  work  in  the  Selkirks — the  capture 
of  this  uncompromising  peak — yet  re- 
mained to  be  accomplished  and  now  it 
seemed  that  the  opportunity  was  at  hand. 
After  the  atrociously  bad  weather  of 
1911  doubtless  the  pendulum  had  swung 
to  the  other  extreme  and  the  continu- 
ance of  these  settled  conditions  might 
reasonably  be  counted  on  for  some  time 
to  come.  Accordingly,  I  broached  the 
matter  of  another  expedition  to  my  for- 
mer companions,  but  they  were  unable 
to  entertain  the  idea  at  this  time.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  decided  to  persevere  and,  to 
this  end,  engaged  two  of  the  Swiss  guides 
imported  by  the  railroad  and  completed 
all  preliminary  arrangements.     Happily, 
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at  the  last  moment  Professor  Holway 
found  himself  in  a  position  to  go,  so  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  sharing  this  culmi- 
nating success  with  the  companion  of 
many  another. 

The  best  route  of  approach  to  Mt. 
Sir  Sandford  is  to  leave  the  railroad  at 
Beavermouth  Station,  descend  the  Co- 
lumbia by  canoe  to  its  tributary,  Gold 
River,  and  follow  the  valley  of  the  lat- 
ter inland  to  the  base  of  the  mountain, 
a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  After 
caching  the  canoes  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation on  Gold  River,  there  are  about 
fifteen  miles  of  heavy  going  before  the 
final  camp  near  timberline  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  peak  is  reached.  Over 
this  portion  of  the  way  everything  must 
be  conveyed  by  pack  harness,  and  for  a 
prolonged  stay  at  this  camp  supplies  must 
be  relayed  in  by  a  supporting  party. 

Our  expedition  of  1912  set  out  from 
Beavermouth  June  17th.  The  party  was 
six  strong,  including  besides  the  prin- 
cipals, Edward  Feuz,  Jr.,  and  Rudolph 


Aemmer,  Swiss  guides,  and  P.  Bergen- 
ham  and  S.  Brown,  of  Golden,  as  pack- 
ers and  canoemcn.  We  had  provisions 
for  three  weeks,  but  expected  to  accom- 
plish our  objects  in  much  less  time.  In 
clear,  hot  weather,  we  worked  our  way 
up  the  valleys  of  Gold  River  and  its 
westerly  branch,  arriving  at  the  upper 
camp,  elevation  about  5,800  feet,  on  the 
morning  of  June  23rd.  The  mountain 
is  not  visible  from  this  point,  so  pres- 
ently we  walked  out  on  the  glacier  to 
inspect  it.  Near  the  farther  margin  we 
found  a  grassy  bank  whence  a  good 
view  of  the  splendid  westerly  face  was 
to  be  had  and  we  ensconced  ourselves 
here  for  a  careful  study  with  powerful 
glasses.  It  was  plain  at  once  that  there 
was  less  snow  on  the  peak  than  ever  be- 
fore in  our  experience.  Its  condition 
looked  more  appropriate  for  September 
than  for  June.  The  steep  upper  slopes 
were  icy,  crevasses  numerous  and  berg- 
schrunds  pronounced.  Evidently  our 
former   route  up   the  side   of   the  large 
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buttress  would  serve  only  as  a  last  resort, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  step-cutting 
necessary,  but  a  traverse  beneath  a  hang- 
ing glacier  to  the  dome-topped  rock  at 
the  left  offered  a  promising  alternative, 
since  the  danger  from  falling  ice  ap- 
peared considerably  less  than  in  former 
years.  After  completing  our  examina- 
tion we  returned  to  camp  aid  set  about 
preparations  for  the  climb,  for  we  de- 
termined to  try  our  luck  the  very  next 
day,  lest  the  settled  weather  should  de- 
sert us. 

At  1  a.  m.  on  June  24th  our  silent 
line  of  shadowy  figures  might  have  been 
seen  wending  its  way  along  the  stony 
margin  of  the  great  ice  stream  by  the 
twinkling  lights  of  candle  lanterns.  At 
the  most  favorable  place  we  took  to  the 
ice  itself  and  headed  out  toward  the  cen- 
ter in  order  to  obtain  the  easiest  pos- 
sible going  in  the  dusky  half-light.  After 
about  two  hours  we  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ascent  proper  at  the  junction 
of  a  tributary  glacier.  Here  we  came 
to  a  halt  to  leave  the  lanterns  and  to 
put  on  the  rope.  The  guides,  with 
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Feuz  in  the  lead,  tied  themselves  on 
first,  so  that  they  could  change  places 
easily  in  dividing  the  labor  of  cutting 
and  trampling  steps;  I  came  next,  and 
then  Holway.  The  rope  was  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  we  spaced  ourselves  •  at 
even  distances,  wearing  it  continuously 
except  at  halts  during  the  whole  climb. 
The  palest  tints  of  dawn  .were,  now 
playing  delicately  over  the  'great  uplift 
ahead,  defining  an  inspiring  vision  of 
alpine  splendor.  From  the  frigid  grip 
of  the  tributary  glacier  that  swept  down 
toward  us  and  formed  a,  stately  approach 
like  the  staircase  of  some.gorgeous  tem- 
ple, the  mighty  complex  of  ridges,  but- 
tresses and  precipkes^-a  truly  formid- 
able pile — rose  higher  and  higher,  un- 
til at  last  it  culminated  in  the  broadly 
obtuse  but  none  the  less  sharply  defined 
summit,  which  seemed  infinitely  beyond 
the  reach  of  mortal  man.  However, 
Mt.  Sir  Sandford  wTas  a  prize  without 
a  price,  and  we  proposed  before  the  ad- 
vent of  another  day  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  its 
seeming  inaccessibility  and  to  show  that 
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mortal  man  could,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
reach  and  tread  its  haughty  crest. 

Continuing  without  any  real  delay, 
we  made  for  the  end  of  the  pronounced 
snowy  shelf  which  swings  down  from 
the  summit  ice-field  on  the  west  and 
forms  the  only  obvious  connection  be- 
tween the  upper  and  basal  glaciers  of 
our  mountain,  which  elsewhere,  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  determine,  is 
entirely  girdled  by  exceedingly  difficult, 
if  not  impassable,  cliffs.  On  the  steep 
snow  slope  leading  up  to  the  shelf  we 
encountered  our  first  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  bergschrund  or  deep  fissure 
that  extended  completely  across  our  line 
of  march.  Luckily,  it  occurred  in  two 
sections  which  overlapped  and  left  a 
horizontal  connecting  sliver  of  snow  be- 
tween, else  we  must  needs  have  retreat- 
ed and  made  a  wide  detour. 

The  passage  of  this  slender  bridge  with 
dark  caverns  on  either  hand  was  excit- 
ing work  and,  owing  to  the  wet,  greasy 
condition  of  the  snow,  imposed  extreme 
care  upon  the  part  of  all,  as  we  edged 
along  above  the  yawning  jaws.      Fear- 


some slants  descended  on  the  one  hand 
for  many  hundreds  of  feet  and  rose  on 
the  other  a  somewhat  less  distance  but 
equally  steeply.  Just  above  the  fissure 
the  snow  gave  out  entirely,  exposing  an 
abrupt  bit  of  glacier  where  a  zigzag 
staircase  had  to  be  chopped  out  with  the 
axes.  However,  it  was  short,  and  pres- 
ently we  found  ourselves  on  the  snowy 
shelf  that  led  directly  toward  Sir  Sand- 
ford. 

For  the  next  two  hours  we  plodded 
up  this  shelf,  making  altitude  rapidly. 
Once,  at  a  favorable  place,  we  halted 
in  the  snow  and  enjoyed  a  second  break- 
fast, but  otherwise  the  advance  was 
steady.  As  we  progressed  conditions 
confirmed  us  in  the  opinion  that  the  best 
route  was  to  keep  straight  on  for  the 
protruding  tongue  of  hanging  gla- 
cier, swinging  to  the  left  for  the  dome- 
topped  rock  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
Close  inspection  of  the  cliffs  indicated 
that  the  glacier  was  not  discharging  ava- 
lanches with  any  frequency.  The  cleav- 
age surfaces  appeared  to  be  rounding 
rather   than    freshly   cut,    and    although 
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here  and  there  moderately  large  frag- 
ments almost  ready  to  fall  could  be 
picked  out,  there  was  an  entire  absence 
of  the  soft  but  incessant  crackling 
sounds  from  beneath  the  ice  which  had 
been  so  audible  on  our  last  visit  to  the  lo- 
cality and  which  had  prompted  us  to 
discard  the  route  at  that  time. 

Gradually  we  approached  the  threat- 
ening cliffs.  Aemmer,  who  had  relieved 
Feuz  during  the  halt  and  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  line,  avoided  the  actual 
channel  worn  out  by  falling  fragments 
as  long  as  he  could,  but  at  last  there  was 
nothing  for  it  except  to  make  directly 
for  the  rocks  on  the  other  side.  Now, 
the  snow  under  foot  became  hard  and 
rough  from  the  impact  of  tumbling 
masses,  and  almost  every  step  had  to  be 
cut.  The  only  sound  was  the  continu- 
ous pick,  pick  of  the  axe  as  Aemmer 
bent  to  his  task.  Mere  scratches  were 
all  that  could  be  afforded,  but  these 
Feuz  enlarged  whenever  it  seemed  nec- 
essary. 

"Keep  one  eye  up  there,"  he  said, 
turning  to  me  for  an  instant  and  nodding 
toward  the  crystal  wall.  I  needed  no 
prompting,  as  my  eyes  had  been  glued 
to  the  cliffs  for  some  time.  One  piece 
in  particular,  about  the  size  of  a  hogs- 
head, chained  my  attention,  since  it  pro- 
jected somewhat  and  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  dropping  off.  If  it  had  we 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  thousand 
pieces  into  which  the  rocks  would  have 
shattered  it.  Luckily,  the  slant  was  gen- 
tle, somewhere  about  thirty  or  thirty- 
five  degrees,  so  that  there  was  little  dis- 
traction on  this  account.  Lower  down, 
however,  the  declivity  steepened  into  a 
giddy  drop  over  the  line  of  ice  cliffs 
which  edged  the  shelf.  Incentive  to 
maintain  a  solid  footing,  therefore,  was 
not  lacking. 

With  shortened  rope  we  crowded 
close  upon  each  other's  heels,  ready  at 
a  second's  warning  to  seize  such  chance 
for  safety  as  the  exigency  might  present. 
We  seemed  to  crawl  along.  Actually, 
however,  we  must  have  advanced  about 
as  fast  as  a  man  would  mount  a  long, 
steep  ladder.  Now  we  are  at  the  rocks. 
They  are  round  and  smooth  from  the 
grinding  of  the  ice,  but  the  foothold  is 
sufficient.     Aemmer  loosens  a  few  cakes 


of  ice  from  the  crevices  and  is  up  in  a 
twinkling.  The  hard  part  is  over.  Not 
so  the  danger,  for  ice  blocks  are  scat- 
tered all  about  on  the  ledges.  We 
others  swarm  up  as  best  we  can,  yet  not 
without  such  scratching  of  boot  nails 
and  whanging  of  ice  axes  against  the 
rocks  as  to  call  forth  echoes  from  the 
grim,  greenish  cliffs.  Next  ensues  a 
rough  and  tumble  run  along  a  rocky 
shelf  to  its  outer  extremity,  where  safety 
awaits.  As  expected,  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  broad  top  of  the  dome-faced  but- 
tress and  by  common  consent  a  brief 
respite  was  decreed. 

It  was  6:30  o'clock  and  the  aneroid 
indicated  an  altitude  of  9,600  feet,  al- 
most two-thirds  of  the  way  up.  There 
was  a  rise  of  some  2,000  to  come.  We 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  such  good 
progress  and  then  turned  to  examine 
our  surroundings.  Against  the  rugged 
spur  which  formed  our  eyrie  perch,  the 
vast  mass  of  the  upper  ice-field  cleft  it- 
self in  twain  as  it  urged  its  sluggish  way 
valley  ward,  leaving  a  gently  rising 
wedge  of  rock  exposed.  The  tongues 
thus  formed  on  both  sides  ended  in  ver- 
tical escarpments  of  ice  having  a  thick- 
ness of  perhaps  200  feet  each.  One  of 
these  it  was  that  had  prompted  our  re- 
cent praiseworthy  haste.  The  dome- 
faced  rock  itself,  however,  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  subject  to  falls  of  ice,  and 
accordingly,  we  now  determined  to  as- 
scend  it  and  to  effect  a  passage  thence  to 
the  ice-field  somewhere  behind  the 
threatening  cliffs. 

Putting  ourselves  in  motion  once 
more,  we  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this  without  difficulty.  The  ice,  though 
broken,  was  not  steep,  and  only  a  little 
axe  work  was  required  to  land  us  safe- 
ly on  the  broad  expanse  of  undulating 
snow  that  covers  the  summit  ice-field  in 
a  mantle  of  solid  white.  It  seemed  to 
stretch  upwards  and  outwards  intermin- 
ably, for  glittering  battlements  and  lean- 
ing towers  of  ice  on  the  skyline  cut  off 
the  view  overhead,  and  neither  rock  nor 
ridge  suggested  a  boundary  anywhere 
else.  But  the  route,  as  we  knew  from 
previous  inspection,  led  to  the  right  in 
a  long,  gently  ascending  traverse,  so  no 
time  was  lost  in  turning  our  steps  in  this 
direction. 
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For  the  most  part,  this  portion  of  the 
way  proved  to  be  merely  a  straightfor- 
ward, though  fatiguing,  walk  through 
soft  snow.  The  only  obstruction  worthy 
of  mention  was  a  large  crevasse  about 
eight  feet  wide  that  forced  each  of  us 
to  resort  to  a  flying  leap  in  order  to  pass 
it.  Hereabouts  we  caught  a  downward 
glimpse  of  the  small  upper  buttress  that 
had  so  often  been  the  goal  of  vain  efforts 
in  the  past.  Its  steep  ice  slope  was  now 
practically  bare  of  snow,  and  we  could 
see  to  good  advantage  by  what  a  nar- 
row margin  wind  and  cold  had  tri- 
umphed over  us.  Above  and  farther 
back  the  frosty  brow  of  Sir  Sandford's 
ponderous  southerly  buttress  peeped  out, 
with  the  final  arete,  or  ridge,  sharp  cut 
against  the  glowing  sky,  swinging  ever 
upwards  from  its  crest. 

Altering  our  line  of  march  thither,  it 
was  not  until  9  o'clock  that  we  actually 
plowed  over  the  edge  upon  the  broad, 
flat  top  of  the  buttress  and  came  face  to 
face  with  the  morning  sun  and  the  im- 
mense panorama  to  the  south.     Natural- 
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ly,  our  first  concern  was  the  nature  of 
the  remainder  of  the  way  to  the  sum- 
mit, but  one  glance  thither  sufficed  to 
dispel  apprehension.  True,  the  ridge 
was  badly  corniced  in  both  directions, 
but  it  did  not  look  at  all  difficult  and 
not  one  of  us  had  a  suspicion  of  the  ac- 
tual obstacles  in  store.  Accordingly,  we 
at  once  took  off  the  rope  and  devoted 
ourselves  to  the  pleasant  diversion  of  as- 
similating both  mental  and  physical  re- 
freshment simultaneously. 

Of  the  highly  delectable  nature  of  the 
latter  it  is  needless  to  speak.  Of  the 
view,  however,  something  must  be  said, 
for  it  turned  out  to  be  the  finest  of  the 
day.  Seldom  have  I  beheld  such  a  per- 
fect sea  of  mountains,  molded  into  every 
conceivable  form  and  adorned  in  every 
conceivable  pattern  with  everlasting 
snow.  Though,  owing  to  Sir  Sandford's 
isolation  and  supremacy  in  height,  the 
panorama  lacked  effective  foreground 
and  so  suffered  somewhat  in  picturesque- 
ness,  yet  these  very  circumstances  inten- 
sified  the  feeling  of   almost  overpower- 
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ing  vastness  and  savage  grandeur  which 
it  inspired. 

A  short  half  hour  had  passed  all  too 
quickly  when  we  set  out  toward  the 
lower  or  south  peak  over  gently  ascend- 
ing snow.  Prospects  for  success  ap- 
peared excellent  and  our  spirits  were 
correspondingly  high.  But,  alas,  we 
reckoned  without  Sir  Sandford,  for  as 
we  moved  along  the  ridge  what  was  our 
surprise  to  see  an  unraveling  and  read- 
justment of  its  parts  commence  which 
revealed  only  too  soon  the  deception  of 
the  previous  view.  Instead  of  an  easy 
walk  along  broad-backed  cornices,  we 
now  perceived  that  the  arete  was  like  a 
long,  irregular  wall,  that  it  was  piled  up 
high  on  the  top  with  snow  which  over- 
hung for  a  great  distance  on  the  north 
and  sloped  down  steeply  to  the  edge  on 
the  south,  and  that  our  only  possible 
route  lay  along  this  very  slope. 

At  first  all  went  well,  but  as  we  pro- 
gressed the  tilt  steepened  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  snow  grew  worse.  Soft  and 
slushy    from    its    full    exposure    to    the 


glaring  sunlight,  it  not  only  afforded  the 
scantiest  of  holds,  but  at  the  same  time 
exhibited  a  decided  tendency  to  slip  off 
the  substratum  of  hard  ice  upon  which 
it  rested.  Aemmer  was  constantly 
forced  to  dig  away  the  snow  and  cut 
footholds  directly  in  the  ice  itself.  Not 
entirely  pleasant  was  it  to  watch  the 
fragments  thus  loosened  start  down  the 
slope,  disturbing  more  snow  as  they 
gained  headway,  until  finally,  far  be- 
low, a  full-sized  avalanche  poured  over 
the  cliffs. 

Under  such  impediments  a  party's 
progress  is  like  that  of  a  garden  sloth, 
yet  in  time  even  this  becomes  surprising- 
ly effective.  Turn  after  turn  of  the 
scalloped  parapet  fell  behind  us,  but  still 
the  summit  remained  pertinaciously  hid- 
den. At  length,  when  nearing  a  rocky, 
jutting  promontory,  buttressed  by  high 
cliffs  below,  we  felt  certain  that  its  dis- 
closure could  no  longer  be  postponed. 
A  moment  more  and  Aemmer  was  on 
the  knob,  peering  around  the  edge  of 
slanting  snow  that  formed  our  skyline. 
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Not  a  word  of  encouragement  did  he 
vouchsafe,  however,  but  instead  com- 
menced a  lively  interchange  of  Swiss 
patois  with  Feuz,  who  at  once  moved  up 
and  joined  him  in  an  intense  study  of 
what  lay  behind.  Standing  room  be- 
ing limited,  Aemmer  presently  cut  him- 
self a  niche  in  the  ice  higher  up,  which 
allowed  me  to  advance. 

"There  is  a  nasty  place  here,"  said 
Feuz,  when  I  arrived,  and  nasty  enough 
it  looked.  I  found  myself  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock  at  a  point  where  the  ridge 
made  an  abrupt  turn  at  right  angles  for 
twenty  feet  or  more,  before  resuming  its 
course.  It  was  as  if,  after  having  been 
cut  vertically,  the  further  section  had 
been  shoved  bodily  sidewise  along  the 
cut  for  this  distance,  leaving  the  rock 
and  snow  sliced  cleanly  off,  but  without 
any  actual  break  in  the  continuity. 
Above  this  sheer  face  an  ugly-looking 
cornice  depended.     From  the  top  a  large 


mass  of  soggy,  melting  snow 
had  just  fallen,  and  water 
was  dripping  down  like  a 
shower  bath.  Clearly  there 
was  no  way  up  there.  On 
our  own  level,  along  the 
line  of  junction  between 
snow  and  rock,  the  two 
came  together  so  nearly 
flush  that  all  chance  of 
passage  seemed  utterly 
hopeless,  while  immediately 
beneath  us  a  cautious  look 
revealed  smooth,  ice-coated 
rocks  ending  in  a  tremen- 
dous snowy  slope  which 
shot  the  eye  directly  into 
the  valley  a  mile  below  in 
one  breathless  jump — all 
most  impressive,  but  scarce- 
ly calculated  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  matter  in 
hand. 

I  freely  confess  that  I 
was  nonplussed.  The 
whole  situation  looked  al- 
most prohibitively  danger- 
ous, for  there  were  no  real 
holds  or  anchorages  what- 
ever, even  if  some  way 
around  the  mauvais  pas 
could  be  devised.  Aemmer, 
however,  mindful  of  their 
the  mountain  the  previous 
year,  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  such 
considerations  as  these,  and  while  Hol- 
way  and  I  were  establishing  ourselves  on 
the  rocky  knob  he  commenced  of  his 
own  accord  to  hack  away  at  the  ice 
along  the  base  of  the  snow  wall  in  an 
absolutely  fearless  manner,  with  Feuz 
paying  out  the  rope  from  the  ice  step 
near  us.  We  held  our  breath  as  we 
watched  him,  for  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  was  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 
If  another  piece  of  that  cornice  should 
fall     .      .      . 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  safe  enough 
sitting  there  on  the  rock,  even  though 
holds  were  conspicuously  absent,  and 
our  feet  dangled  in  empty  space,  for  the 
rope  had  been  taken  off  in  order  to  give 
Aemmer  the  necessarv  length.  Time 
seemed  to  stand  still,  but  after  what 
must  have  been  about  fifteen  minutes 
he  got  out  from  beneath  the  cornice  and 
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came  to  the  less  perilous 
locality  where  the  ridge  re- 
sumed its  original  course. 
Meanwhile  I  had  managed 
to  extract  my  camera  from 
the  rucksack  and  took  sev- 
eral photographs  of  him  as 
he  worked,  an  operation  in 
itself  not  entirely  easy  un- 
der the  circumstances. 

At  length  nearly  all  of 
the  100-foot  rope  was  out 
and  it  was  time  for  the 
next  man  to  follow,  so, 
moving  up  to  Feuz,  I  tied 
myself  to  the  end.  Aem- 
mer  now  had  fairly  good 
footing  on  the  sloping  rock, 
but  still  lacked  axe-  or 
handhold  to  serve  as  a  quick 
grip  in  case  of  need. 
Nevertheless,  the  most  haz- 
ardous part,  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  path,  was 
over.  The  evil  spell  of  the 
place  was  broken  to  that 
extent.  Surely  after  such  a 
gallant  exhibition  of  pluck 
and  skill  in  the  making  of 
a  way,  it  would  be  ungra- 
cious to  balance  the  pros 
and  cons  of  safety  too  nice- 
ly. Accordingly,  I  started 
off,  Aemmer  cautiously  taking  in  the 
rope  as  it  slacked. 

Of  the  next  few  moments  I  have  but 
a  vague  recollection.  I  know  that  the 
first  steps  were  extremely  difficult  to 
negotiate,  owing  to  a  soft,  bulging  boss 
of  snow  beneath  which  one  had  to  duck 
sideways,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
long  stretch  into  a  small  ice-step  full  of 
water  beyond.  After  this  came  a  stride 
to  an  outward  sloping  bit  of  smooth  rock 
for  which  the  balance  could  only  be 
maintained  by  thrusting  one's  hands 
straight  into  the  snow.  Then  the  wall 
eased  off,  allowing  one  to  stand  upright 
and  to  face  forward  once  more.  The 
ensuing  steps  were  on  the  outward- 
rounding  rim  of  rock,  some  slushy,  some 
sandy,  some  icy,  but  all  wet.  Never- 
theless, in  comparison,  the  going  was 
straightforward  enough,  a  matter  of 
careful  balance  merely,  and  not  many 
minutes   elapsed   before   I    stood   beside 
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Aemmer  on  the  rocks.  While  passing 
beneath  the  cornice  I  heard  a  vicious 
swish  just  behind  me,  which  they  said 
was  due  to  about  a  bucketful  of  falling 
snow — a  somewhat  thrilling  escape. 

Having  taken  off  the  rope,  the  next 
step  was  to  throw  it  back  across  the 
gully  for  the  use  of  the  others.  Fortu- 
nately, Aemmer  accomplished  this  on  the 
second  cast  and  then  Holway  worked 
over.  The  following  attempts,  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed  until  the  eighth 
cast,  for  so  little  surplus  rope  remained 
and  so  awkwardly  was  Aemmer  placed 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  land 
it  within  Feuz's  reach.  When  he  finally 
joined  us  we  found  that  more  than  an 
hour  had  been  consumed  in  gaining  this 
100-foot  advance. 

But  the  summit  was  not  far  away, 
because  we  could  see  a  bit  of  its  cornice 
above  the  arete  ahead.  Roping  up  at 
once,  we  started  toward  it.     Presently, 
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beyond  the  even  slope  of  snow  that 
formed  the  skyline  before  us,  we  looked 
down  upon  the  ridge  that  rises  gently  to 
the  summit  from  the  pointed  easterly 
gable,  and  I  knew  that  the  culmination 
of  our  protracted  siege  was  at  hand. 
Aemmer  now  redoubled  his  precautions, 
for  evidently  the  actual  top  was  on  the 
cornice  that  jutted  out  a  goodly  distance 
into  space  on  north  and  east  and  he  de- 
sired to  get  as  near  as  possible  without 
leaving  terra  firma. 

Finally  he  came  to  a  halt  and,  driving 
in  his  axe,  said,  "Here  is  the  top."  It 
was  a  moment  of  glad  triumph,  of 
course,  yet  there  was  no  enthusiasm,  no 
congratulation,  no  shaking  of  hands, 
scarcely  a  spoken  word.  Neither  our 
position  nor  the  knowledge  of  what  lay 
in  store  below  was  provocative  of  such 
demonstration.  No  doubt  apprehensions 
might  have  been  forgotten  for  the  time 
being,  had  our  surroundings  looked  like 
the  top  of  anything.  But  they  didn't. 
About  half  the  horizon  was  hidden  by 
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the  snowy  crest  that  extended  for  a  rod 
or  more  above  and  beyond  us  and  the 
tremendous  overwhelming  sensation  of 
standing  on  the  very  highest  point  of 
the  Selkirks  in  all  that  great  panorama 
was  lacking.  Nor  was  there  time  nor 
space  for  lining  up  so  that  someone 
might  venture  out  on  the  extreme  apex 
in  safety. 

Our  situation  may  be  compared  to  the 
upper  corner  of  a  steep  roof  with  one 
slope  carried  up  beyond  the  ridgepole  so 
as  to  overhang  the  other,  the  whole  be- 
ing tilted  slightly  upward  at  one  end. 
The  overhang  would  correspond  to  the 
cornice  along  the  arete;  the  projecting 
eaves,  to  the  descending  cornice  in  the 
other  direction.  We  were  standing  in 
a  horizontal  line  as  near  to  the  crest  as 
we  could  get  without  trespassing  upon 
the  overhang.  Below,  the  slope  swept 
down  to  the  valley  at  about  forty-five 
degrees  without  visible  interruption — 
one  smooth  sheet  of  snow.  There  wasn't 
a  bit  of  rock  within  reach;  there  wasn't 
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a  place  to  sit  down ;  it  was  1 1  o'clock ; 
nothing  urged  us  to  remain,  everything 
urged  us  to  go.  So,  after  complying 
with  the  customary  formality  of  bury- 
ing  a  tin  box  containing  our  record  in 
the  snow,  we  simply  turned  in  our 
tracks  and  started  back,  Feuz  now  being 
in  the  lead.  At  the  first  patch  of  rocks 
Aemmer  piled  up  a  few  fragments  into  a 
small,   insecure  cairn. 

Arriving  at  the  difficult  corner,  ow- 
ing to  the  impossibility  of  throwing  the 
rope  back  uphill,  we  crossed  without  un- 
roping,  using  the  most  exquisite  care 
and  moving  only  one  at  a  time.  Al- 
though, before  starting,  we  succeeded  in 
dislodging  part  of  the  cornice  by  hitting 
it  with  stones,  this  traverse  in  our  tracks 
of  the  morning  was  the  most  delicate 
and  dangerous  operation  of  the  day.  It 
proved  to  be  much  more  serious  than 
before,  for  the  whole  party  was  on  the 
rack  at  once  and  had  anything  happened 
to  one  all  would  have  had  to  suffer  the 
consequences. 


Since  the  situation  differed  from  that 
presented  at  the  approach,  a  few  addi- 
tional lines  of  description  may  perhaps 
be  permitted  here.  On  the  right,  a  po- 
rous bank  of  melting  snow  was  piled  up 
on  the  rock  wall,  leaving  exposed  noth- 
ing but  a  narrow  strip  of  outward  slop- 
ing stone  along  its  base.  This,  Aem- 
mer had  previously  cleared  of  ice  to  the 
width  of  about  a  foot,  forming  thus  a 
meager  pathway,  the  outer  edge  of 
which,  to  the  left,  was  a  precipice  that 
fell  straight  for  a  rod  or  two  and  then 
merged  into  a  smooth,  ghastly  slant  of 
ice  that  descended  several  thousand  feet 
to  a  brink  beyond  which  appeared  the 
green  forests  'way  below.  In  negoti- 
ating this  strip  of  rock  the  snow  bank 
was  too  soft  to  afford  any  hold  and  con- 
sequently there  was  none.  Everything 
depended  upon  balance  alone  and  this 
in  turn  upon  the  absolute  solidity  of 
each  step.  The  caution  with  which 
these  were  taken  may  be  easily  imagined 
with  the  lives  of  the  party  as  the  hazard. 
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The  rocky  ledge  ended  at  the  vertical 
face  of  snow,  before  mentioned,  and 
across  this  the  steps  were  in  ice  with  a 
few  cut  handholds. 

After  Feuz  got  by  and  upon  the  rock 
knob  where  we  had  perched  earlier  in 
the  day,  the  worst  was  over  for  the  oth- 
ers then  had  at  least  the  moral  support 
of  the  rope.  Although  the  place  teemed 
with  possibilities  for  catastrophe,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  transgressed  but  little,  if 
any,  the  line  where  skill,  coolness,  and 
absolute  faith  in  one's  companions  can 
assure  safety.  It  is  questionable  wheth- 
er a  party  lacking  any  of  these  elements 
is  warranted  in  engaging  in  serious 
mountaineering  at  all,  but  having  them, 
almost  anything  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility  can  be  accomplished  and  ac- 
complished safely. 

Our  one  concern  now  was  to  get 
down  as  quickly  as  we  could,  for  in  that 
warm,  intense  sunshine  we  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be  lingering  on  high  with  slushy 
slopes  and  pendulous  ice  cliffs  below. 
After  leaving  the  ridge,  the  descent  to 
the  rock  cleaver  was  a  combination  of 
artless  plunges  on  easy  slopes  and  gin- 
gerly negotiated  passages  on  icy  slants. 
The  wide  crevasse  without  a  bridge 
yielded  to  a  skillful  spring  by  Feuz,  us- 
ing Aemmer's  knee  as  a  take-off.  We 
arrived  at  the  rock  at  1 :25  p.  M.,  and 
unroped  for  a  short  stay.  I  immedi- 
ately adjusted  my  camera  for  a  few  pic- 
tures of  the  cliffs,  but,  to  my  alarm, 
several  pieces  of  ice  fell  off  and  rattled 
down  over  our  line  of  steps  in  plain 
view  below.  Presently  another  small 
fall  occurred.  Evidently  the  sun  was 
already  playing  havoc  with  this  face  of 
the  peak.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  keep  on  and  pass  the  place  at  once. 


Reassuming  the  rope,  we  descended 
the  rocks,  and  walked  across  the  ledges 
toward  the  cliffs  to  gain  the  point  where 
our  step-ladder  commenced.  It  was  a 
thrilling  moment  as  we  entered  the  dan- 
ger zone,  for  the  ice  tongue  looked  quite 
terrifying  in  the  glaring  sunlight  and 
the  lumps  of  ice  about  had  a  most  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  imagination.  We 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  steps  had 
melted  little,  so  comparatively  rapid 
progress  was  possible  without  further 
cutting.  Except  in  a  few  places,  we 
were  able  to  face  forward  and  thus  to 
make  better  time.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  took  us  out  of  the  line  of  fire 
and  on  the  thick  snow,  where  relief 
from  the  nervous  strain  found  expres- 
sion in  gay,  but  duly  restrained,  charges 
down  its  yielding  surface. 

Although  the  remainder  of  the  way 
was  not  without  its  difficulties,  it  is 
needless  to  dwell  upon  them,  for  they 
were  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  what 
had  gone  before.  By  constant  alertness 
everything  was  safely  passed  and  at  half- 
past  four,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  and 
one-half  hours,  we  were  enjoying  the 
comestibles  and  the  congratulations  of 
camp. 

Thus  fell  the  haughty  monarch  of  the 
Selkirks,  the  last  of  the  big  unclimbed 
peaks  of  the  Canadian  Alps  within  fair 
working  range  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad.  Virgin  peaks  of  the  10,000- 
foot  class  there  are  still  in  moderate 
abundance,  but  even  these  are  for  the 
most  part  remote  and  difficult  of  access. 
Until  trails  have  been  opened  up  into 
the  more  distant  sections,  further  re- 
ports of  first  ascents  may  be  expected  to 
be  limited  to  new  routes  and  to  moun- 
tains of  minor  height. 


"A    BLACK  DUCK    PARADISE"    is    the  title  of 

Herbert  K.  Job's  article  in  June  on  his  camera  experiences 
in  a  big  Connecticut  game  preserve.  Incidentally  his  story 
is  a    signpost  on  the    road  to  the  salvation  of    our  game. 


THE  ONLY  WAY   FOR  ONE   MAN   TO    PADDLE  A  LIGHT   CANOE 


THE  CANOE— HALF  STOLEN 

By    ROBERT   E.    PINKERTON 

We  Have  Taken  the  Red  Mans  Boat,  but  Most  of  Us  Still  Have 
a  Lot  to  Learn  About  His  Way  of  Llandling  It. 


NYONE  who  has  read  a 
canoe  company's  cata- 
logue knows  that  the 
white  man  took  the 
Indian's  very  excellent 
»idea,  improved  greatly 
upon  it  by  the  application  of  superior 
mechanical  skill  and  the  use  of  superior 
materials,  and  constructed  a  craft  which 
is  perfection. 

There  are  a  few  points  in  these  state- 
ments which  might  be  attacked  with 
some  success,  but  that  is  not  the  object 
of  citing  here  the  builders'  boasts.  The 
point  is,  we  stole  the  Indian's  model 
and  then  departed  hurriedly,  leaving 
some  choice  booty  behind.  We  watched 
the  red  man  build  his  craft  and  saw  the 
finished  product,  but  we  never  waited 
to  watch  him  paddle  it.  And  thereby 
we  lost  half  the  prize. 

Not  only  did  our  hasty  thievery  re- 
sult in  our  getting  only  half  a  bannock, 
but  that  half  nearly  spoiled  when  we 
put  a  sugar  coating  on  it.  The  first 
white  man  to  place  a  cane  bottom  seat 
in  a  canoe  undoubtedly  was  proud  of  his 
work,  but  it  earned  for  the  canoe  a  dis- 
trust, an  odium,  almost,  which  still  ex- 
ists in   the  minds  of   many  millions   of 


people.  Perhaps  the  Indian  did  not 
have  the  tools  and  the  materials  for 
building  a  seat,  but  he  never  would 
have  considered  it  if  he  had  had  them. 
He  was  too  wise,  and  is  still  too  wise, 
to  endanger  his  life  by  converting  the 
safest  hand-propelled  craft  ever  built 
into  a  man-killer. 

The  Canadians  live  closer  to  the  In- 
dians than  we,  and  they  have  absorbed 
more  of  the  Indian's  wisdom.  But  even 
they  tempered  their  theft  with  a  wide 
thwart  that  permitted  a  compromise  be- 
tween sitting  on  a  cane  seat  and  sitting 
on  one's  feet.  And,  when  the  tempera- 
mental and  physical  differences  between 
the  Indian  and  the  white  man  are  con- 
sidered, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ca- 
nadian really  can  boast  of  an  improve- 
ment. 

A  man  once  asked  me  why  an  Indian 
has  such  an  odd  paddle  stroke.  The 
Indian's  stroke  is  not  odd.  But  his  po- 
sition in  a  canoe,  to  a  white  man,  is 
both  odd  and  excruciating.  The  In- 
dian's position  is  responsible  for  his 
stroke.  A  beginner  could  get  the  In- 
dian's stroke  if  he  sat  in  a  canoe  as  does 
an  Indian.  There  is  nothing  myste- 
rious  about   it,   despite   the  attempts  of 
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some  people  to  ascribe  to  it  a  forest  vir- 
tue unattainable  by  a  man  with  a  white 
skin. 

And  the  Indian's  stroke  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  sits  on  the  inside  of  his  feet. 
Yes,  on  the  inside.  He  kneels,  turning 
his  toes  toward  and  past  each  other, 
the  shins  and  outer  sides  of  the  feet 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe. 
Then  he  sits  down  until  his  thighs  and 
calves  are  pressed  closely  together,  and 
he  sits  on  the  inner  sides  of  his  feet. 

Try  it  once.  You  probably  can't 
even  attain  the  red  man's  position,  and 
if  you  maintain  it  for  two  minutes  you 
will  have  to  grit  your  teeth  to  refrain 
from  groaning.  With  the  Indian,  how- 
ever, the  position  is  natural,  for  an  In- 
dian's house,  like  his  canoe,  has  no  seats, 
and  that  is  his  position  when  he  eats, 
when  he  sits  around  the  fire  and  gossips, 
when  he  is  working  at  something  easily 
done  in  a  sitting  posture.  He  starts  it 
when  he  is  a  few  years  old,  and  he  sits 


THE     INDIAN'S    POSITION — HE     SITS 
ON  THE  INNER  SIDES  OF  HIS  FEET 


YOU  CAN  BRACE  YOURSELF  SO  THAT 
YOU  ARE  WELDED  TO  YOUR  CRAFT 

that  way  until  he  dies.  As  a  result  he 
can  maintain  the  position  in  a  canoe  for 
hours    unending    and    not    be    cramped. 

The  result  is  that  the  Indian  brings 
his  weight  upon  the  lowest  possible 
point  in  his  craft,  and  that  he  therefore 
can  weather  seas  that  would  drown  a 
white  man.  The  Indian  may  be  a  su- 
perior paddler,  but  he  stays  on  top  be- 
cause he  can't  tip  over.  Further,  his  ca- 
noe is  more  seaworthy  than  a  white 
man's,  but  it  is  his  position  that  counts 
most. 

The  Indian's  position  brings  the  pad- 
dler's  weight  down  a  foot  lower  than 
does  the  cane  seat  of  the  white  man. 
And  a  foot  in  a  canoe  twelve  inches  deep 
amounts  to  something,  enough  to  bring 
the  center  of  gravity  so  far  down  that  a 
canoe  will  fill  with  spray  and  sink  but 
never  capsize. 

What  is  the  result  with  a  cane  seat  set 
iust  below  the  gunwales?  The  weight 
of  the  paddler,  or  paddlers,  is  so  high, 
the  center  of  gravity  so  far  above  the 
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bottom,  that  to  ride  four-foot  rollers  re- 
quires skill  as  a  balancer.  And  this 
skill  must  be  exercised  constantly,  for 
relaxation  means  a  spill — and  a  spill  in 
northern  waters  generally  means  death 
or  something  close  to  it. 

With  a  heavily  loaded  canoe  the  re- 
sult is  not  so  bad.  The  center  of  grav- 
ity is  greatly  lowered  by  the  load,  and 
the  balancing  paddlers,  high  above  the 
gunwales,  are  relieved  of  some  of  the 
careful  work  necessary  in  a  light  canoe. 
Ii  the  paddlers  are  not  skilful,  not 
good  balancers,  the  newspapers  add  a 
couple  more  to  the  total  of  the  summer's 
canoe  fatalities;  and  the  canoe,  a  craft 
entitled  to  more  respect  than  any  other 
of  anywhere  near  its  inches,  is  de- 
nounced— has  false  witness  borne  against 
it.  The  fact  that  the  canoe  has  grown 
in  favor,  despite  the  great  sentiment 
against  it  and  the  false  ideas  of  its  value 
so  commonly  held,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
arguments  in  its  favor. 

But  we  are  not  Indians,  and  we  are 
accustomed  to  sit  on  seats  with  cane  or 
other  bottoms.  We  can't  go  into  the 
woods  for  a  month  and  paddle  in  the 
Indian's  position.  Still,  we  stick  to  the 
cane  seats  all  the  time  and  never  even 
try  the  knees.  Then,  some  windy  day, 
we  go  ashore  or  go  over.  We  have  a 
hunch  we  might  float  if  we  were  lower 
down  in  the  craft,  but  our  pampered 
knees  won't  stand  it  more  than  two 
minutes.  We  lift  ourselves  back  to  the 
cane  seat,  totter  high  above  the  canoe, 
and  then  go  over  as  a  particularly  vi- 
cious roller  passes  under  us. 

The  first  three  canoes  I  owned  were 
of  birch  bark,  built  by  Indians.  For 
several  years  I  never  was  in  a  canoe  of 
canvas  or  basswood.  And  this  long  and 
intimate  association  with  the  birch, 
while  it  was  filled  with  much  misery 
and  many  mishaps  at  first,  resulted  in  a 
respect  for  the  aboriginal  craft  which 
has  grown  ever  since,  and  which  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  ownership  of  the 
white  man's  canoes. 

When  I  got  my  first  birch  I  had  never 
seen  an  Indian  paddle.  My  ideas  of  ca- 
noes were  gained  entirely  from  drawings 
of  Indians  in  impossible  craft  and  from 
photographs  of  white-flanneled  young 
men  perched  high  in  the  sterns  and  be- 


pillowed  young  women  resting  comfort- 
ably amidships.  I  believed  a  canoe  could 
be  paddled  only  from  the  stern,  and 
high  in  the  stern  I  sat.  The  result  was 
that  most  of  the  craft  was  out  of  water, 
and  I  was  riding  something  similar  to  a 
plank  balanced  on  edge.  After  I  had 
gone  out  several  times  I  was  advised 
to  place  a  rock  in  the  bow.  The  man 
who  gave  the  advice  knew  no  more 
about  canoes  than  I.  But  I  tried  the 
rock.  I  found  it  a  little  drier  but  a  big 
nuisance. 

An     Excellent    Sea-boat,     Properly 
Handled 

Then  I  went  several  hundred  miles 
farther  north.  I  lived  in  a  land  where, 
in  summer,  the  canoe  is  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  locomotion.  Every  one 
paddled,  for  you  couldn't  get  into  the 
country  unless  you  did  paddle.  A  ca- 
noe there  was  like  a  horse  in  the  cow 
country.  My  faith  in  my  birch-bark 
had  greatly  diminished,  but  it  was  soon 
restored  and  multiplied  many  times.  I 
saw  Indians  do  things  which  I  had  al- 
ways believed  impossible.  I  saw  them 
easily  ride  seas  that  would  sink  a  good- 
sized  launch.  And  they  never  seemed 
to  worry  about  it,  just  paddled  uncon- 
cernedly along. 

I  knew  there  was  a  reason  other  than 
a  racial  or  intuitive  aptitude  for  pad- 
dling, and  I  studied  them.  Observa- 
tion, a  few  questions,  and  I  had  it.  The 
result  was  that  for  four  years  I  paddled 
as  does  an  Indian,  and  in  that  time  I 
saw  only  two  other  white  men  who 
could  do  the  same.  I  mean,  I  could  sit 
as  does  an  Indian.  It  was  torture  a; 
first,  and  it  still  is  when  I  begin  in,  the 
spring.  But  it  can  be  done,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  feeling  of  safety 
you  have  once  you  get  your  weight 
down  on  the  bottom.  You  won't  tip 
over  because  you  can't. 

I  bought  a  second  birch  canoe,  one 
twelve  feet  long  and  weighing  less  than 
thirty  pounds.  It  cost  three  dollars.  In 
some  respects  I  never  owned  a  better 
craft.  Two  men  in  it  would  get  very 
wet  in  a  moderate  wind.  One  man 
could  stay  dry  in  a  gale.  Across  a  port- 
age I  carried  it  by  the  middle  thwart, 
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on  one  arm,  as  a  housewife  carries  her 
market  basket. 

The  next  year  I  bought  another,  a 
fifteen-footer,  and  with  it  I  rode  seas 
in  lakes  where  you  couldn't  see  the  op- 
posite shore.  And,  with  two  men  and  a 
load  I  don't  remember  it  ever  taking 
water. 

There  is  a  lot  that  may  be  written 
about  the  birch-bark  canoe,  and,  before 
leaving  it,  here  are  several  points.  In 
the  first  place,  never  buy  a  canoe  an  In- 
dian makes  to  sell.  He  wants  ten  dol- 
lars for  it.  Pay  two  more  and  get  one 
he  made  for  himself.  It  is  two  hundred 
per  cent  better.  The  difference  which 
the  Indian  considers  to  be  worth  two 
dollars  ::s  really  astounding. 

About    the   Birch-bark 

Get  a  oirch-bark  of  three  pieces.  A 
one-piece,  or  even  a  two-piece,  canoe 
will  buckle  and  bulge  in  the  middle. 
This  greatly  retards  it. 

Don't  use  your  birch  as  you  would  a 
basswood  craft.  You  will  be  surprised 
to  see  how  much  rough  usage  the  bark 
will  stand,  but  it  needs  careful  han- 
dling. An  Indian  always  holds  his  pad- 
dle between  his  canoe  and  the  bottom  of 
the  lake  when  he  embarks. 

Your  birch  will  handle  with  difficulty 
until  you  are  accustomed  to  it.  It  has 
no  keel  and  will  drift  wildly  at  first. 
Even  on  a  still  day  it  will  try  to  turn 
around  in  the  middle  of  a  lake.  But 
stick  to  it,  and  you  will  grow  to  love 
your  birch. 

However,  I  am  not  arguing  that  every 
man  who  goes  into  the  woods  should 
torture  himself  with  the  Indian's  posi- 
tion in  a  canoe.  Like  the  Canadians,  I 
believe  the  compromise  they  have  ef- 
fected is  sufficient.  They  build  a  broad 
thwart  in  their  canoes  about  three-quar- 
ters of  the  way  up.  They  half  sit,  half 
kneel,  their  feet  back  under  the  thwart. 
The  weight  of  a  man  in  this  position 
is  much  lower  than  it  would  be  in  a 
cane-seated  craft,  and  he  is  given  added 
power  and  control  over  his  craft. 

A  man  in  Central  Park  may  ride  a 
horse  with  a  pigskin  saddle,  short  stir- 
rups and  knees  high  up.  But  imagine 
a  cowboy  doing  range  work  with  such 


an  affair.  The  cowboy  is  part  of  his 
horse,  and  you  will  find  that  with  the 
Canadian's  thwart  you  can  become  a 
part  of  your  canoe.  Your  knees  braced 
against  the  sides  at  the  bottom,  your 
hips  against  the  thwart,  afford  a  pur- 
chase which  you  cannot  get  on  a  cane 
seat.  You  can  brace  yourself  so  that 
you  are  welded  to  your  craft,  and  the 
lower  position  gives  you  a  grip  on  the 
water  with  your  paddle  that  the  higher 
seat  cannot  afford.  Further,  you  use 
all  the  muscles  from  your  knees  up.  On 
a  seat  you  can  use  only  those  from  the 
waist  up.  Paddling  becomes  less  tire- 
some because  more  muscles  are  brought 
into  play  to  do  the  same  amount  of 
work. 

This  position  can  be  approximated 
with  the  cane-seated  canoe  by  kneeling 
before  the  seat  and  resting  the  hips  on 
its  front  edge.  I  always  paddle  in  this 
way  with  this  type  of  canoe,  and,  when 
the  wind  gets  nasty,  get  lower,  in  the 
Indian's  position. 

In  the  spring  it  is  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  I  become  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  paddling  on  my  knees.  I 
realize  that  the  average  man,  in  his 
short  vacation,  will  not  do  it  with  ease 
until  the  last  day  of  his  trip. 

You  may  argue  that  you  never  go  out 
in  a  bad  sea,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  assume  an  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion. Perhaps,  and  it  may  be  true  for  a 
lifetime.  But  on  3^our  next  trip  your 
life,  or  that  of  another,  may  depend  on 
crossing  a  wild  expanse  of  waves,  and 
you,  with  your  lofty  seat,  will  be  help- 
less. Paddle  a  few  hours  a  day  on  your 
knees  in  front  of  the  cane  seat,  leaning 
against  it,  and  the  knack  may  come  in 
handy  some  day. 

You  will  find  that  your  stroke  is  bet- 
ter when  you  paddle  from  your  knees. 
If  you  never  have  seen  a  real  woodsman 
or  Indian  paddle  you  would  be  surprised 
at  the  power  and  speed  they  get  into 
their  stroke.  It  is  far  from  the  leisure- 
ly, full,  sweeping  stroke,  you  see  in  a 
city  park  lagoon.  The  recovery  is  so 
rapid  you  hardly  see  the  paddle.  The 
stroke  is  shorter,  and  as  it  begins  the 
paddler  falls  forward  onto  his  paddle, 
using  his  weight  as  well  as  his  strength. 
He  will  take  two  strokes  to  your  one. 
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The  result  is  that  his  craft  does  not  lose 
headway  between  strokes.  And,  if  you 
are  observing,  you  will  have  noticed  that 
a  dead  or  dying  canoe  is  hard  to  start. 
Further,  this  is  one  of  the  chief  prin- 
ciples of  rowing — although  the  woods- 
man doesn't  know  anything  about  row- 
ing principles. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  In- 
dian's paddling  that  may  be  a  lesson  to 
the  white  canoeman.  Men  in  the  north 
woods  know  it.  Never  sit  in  the  stern 
of  a  light  canoe,  or  even  turn  your  ca- 
noe around  and  paddle  from  the  front 
thwart  or  seat.  Kneel  in  the  middle  of 
your  craft.  It  requires  a  knack  with 
the  paddle,  but  you  can  learn  it  and 
then  you  can  paddle  in  a  wind  which 
makes  travel  impossible  for  one  man  in 
the  stern  of  a  light  canoe,  especially  if 
he  is  perched  high  above  the  bottom. 

With  the  paddler  in  the  stern,  the 
bow  is  far  out  of  water.  In  a  good 
breeze  he  is  helpless.  If  he  is  in  the 
middle  his  craft  is  on  an  even  keel,  and 
the  paddler  may  quarter  into  the  wind, 
head  straight  into  it,  or  go  in  any  di- 
rection he  pleases. 

Even  if  you  have  a  load,  sit  in  the 
middle  or  near  it.  You  have  better 
control  over  your  craft  if  there  is  any 
wind.  Of  course,  you  may  easily  run 
before  the  wind  when  sitting  in  the 
stern  of  a  loaded  canoe,  but  if  you  have 


been  observant  you  know  that  forest 
winds  always  blow  straight  into  your 
face. 

An  Indian  always  paddles  in  the  mid- 
dle unless  he  is  bucking  straight  into  a 
heavy  gale.  Then  he  crawls  to  the  bow 
of  his  canoe,  letting  the  stern  follow 
high  out  of  water.  He  takes  three 
strokes  on  one  side  and  then  three  on 
the  other.  It  looks  funny,  unethical, 
but  the  Indian  crosses  the  lake  while 
the  white  man  waits  helplessly  for  the 
wind  to  die  down. 

The  average  city  man  wrho  goes  into 
the  woods  never  learns  that  the  Indian 
has  an  excellent  sense  of  humor.  Be- 
hind the  countenance  which  we  have 
been  taught  since  childhood  to  believe 
is  the  quintessence  of  all  that  is  stoical, 
down  deep  in  the  eyes  which  are  always 
described  as  "beady"  and  inscrutable, 
there  is  as  thorough  an  appreciation  of 
a  good  joke  as  is  displayed  in  the  laugh- 
ing face  of  the  jolliest  of  white  men.  I 
have  often  wondered,  as  the  city  "tour- 
ist" paddles  grandly  past  the  Indian 
camp,  his  varnished  paddles  and  glisten- 
ing canoe  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  if 
he  realizes  there  is  laughter  in  his  wake. 
For  the  Indian  loves  a  joke  too  well  not 
to  laugh  when  he  sees  how  the  white 
man  parades  his  stolen  craft,  content  in 
its  embellishments  and  ignorant  of  the 
lack  of  essentials. 


"  The  Trail  to  Yesterday  "  is  a  Western  story  by 
Charles  Alden  Seltzer,  author  of  "  The  Coming 
of  the   Law."     It   begins   in   the  June    number. 
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Author    of   "Empery,"    The    Wildcatters,"    etc. 

A  Clean-Up  in  the  Klondike 


MIL  HANSARD  halted  in 
the  snow  on  the  line  of 
Claim  Twenty-Two  on 
Gold  Run  Creek  and  shook 
his  fist  in  the  face  of  the  fat, 
^  well-dressed  man  whom  he 


had  backed  up  from  his  dump  to,  that 
line. 

"You  go  to  thunder,  Cayley,"  he  bel- 
lowed. "Don't  talk  previous  location 
to  me!  I  staked  this.  Staked  it  first. 
Savvy?  And  I  know  you.  You're  one 
of  them  darned  capitalists  as  is  hand  in 
glove  with  the  Yukon  Government. 
You  got  a  stand-in,  and  you  think  you'll 
come  it  over  me  and  sneak  away  what 
I've  slaved  for  all  these  years.  Yes,  and 
suffered  for!  You  know  my  woman's 
dead.  You  know  that  well  enough. 
She  ought  to  been  taken  Outside  long 
ago,  but  I  hadn't  the  stake  to  do  it. 
Country  killed  her,  like  it'll  kill  them  all 
if  they  stay.  But  I  ain't  going  to  let  it 
kill  the  little  girl,"  jerking  a  thumb 
backward  in  the  direction  of  the  cabin. 
"We  go  Outside  in  the  spring  with  the 
clean-up  from  Twenty-Two.  Under- 
stand, Mr.  Cayley?  Now  turn  your 
back  and  pike  hard  for  Dominion 
Creek." 

"All  right,"  returned  Cayley  stiffly. 
He  waved  an  otter-gauntleted  hand  for 
emphasis.  "All  right,  Hansard,  I'll  go. 
But  mind,  I'm  coming  back  again." 

"Don't  do  it,"  Hansard  advised. 
"I  got  a  rifle  up  there  on  the  wind- 
lass platform,  and  I  can  sure  shoot  as  far 
as  I  can  see." 

Abruptly  the  two  men  whirled  and 
parted.  The  contrast  between  them 
was  startling.  Symbols  of  two  differ- 
ent ages  they  seemed,  the  modern  and 
the  primitive.  For  Cayley  was  trim  in 
black    broadcloth,     fur-lined     greatcoat, 
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felt  boots  and  overshoes,  while  Hansard 
bulked  huge  in  a  hooded  parka  that 
reached  to  his  knees,  German  socks  and 
moccasins. 

Cayley  went  on  down  Gold  Run 
Creek  toward  its  confluence  with  Do- 
minion. Hansard  trudged  back  to  his 
work,  the  three  feet  of  packed  snow  on 
the  ground  crunching  crisply  under  his 
moccasins.  It  was  a  mild  day  for  the 
Yukon,  not  more  than  twelve  below, 
and  Hansard  threw  back  the  hood  of 
his  parka.  The  exertion  of  forcibly 
backing  Cayley  off  the  claim  had  warmed 
him  somewhat.  Of  course  it  was  Han- 
sard's claim  by  rights.  There  was  no 
doubt  of  that.  But  there  had  been  trick- 
ery, as  was  common  in  the  land.  An 
official  had  been  passed  something,  and 
when,  after  waiting  thirty  hours  in  the 
line  at  the  Dawson  City  recording  office 
and  moving  up  step  by  step,  Hansard 
had  at  last  reached  the  wicket  and 
thought  to  file,  he  was  told  Twenty-Two 
was  already  filed. 

For  any  claim  on  Gold  Run  was  a 
claim  to  covet.  The  creek  was  the  El- 
dorado of  the  Indian  River  division. 
Unlike  other  creeks  beyond  the  Dome, 
there  was  no  uncertainty  anywhere 
about  it.  Also,  unlike  the  other  creeks, 
it  did  not  rise  in  the  famous  Dome,  but 
along  the  stretch  between  Sulphur  and 
Dominion  creeks  in  a  spur  of  the 
Dome  which  projected  far  to  form  part 
of  the  divide  that  sloped  to  Indian 
River.  From  there  it  ran  twelve  miles 
through  true  gold  country  and  entered 
Dominion  at  Two  Hundred  and  Twen- 
ty-Seven below  Lower  Discovery. 

Such  a  location  Hansard  swore  he 
would  not  lose.  Protests  at  Dawson 
availed  nothing.  So  Hansard,  in  a 
mighty  wrath,  took  the  law  in  his  own 
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hands,  ran  up  a  log  cabin  on  the  claim, 
established  the  little  Bernice  and  him- 
self in  it  and  commenced  to  sink  a  shaft. 

Thereupon  Cayley  had  stepped  in — 
and  been  backed  off.  Hansard  chuckled 
at  the  recollection  of  that  process  as  he 
turned  the  corner  of  his  cabin  on  the 
way  to  the  shaft. 

"What   are   you   laughing   at,    Pap?" 

The  door  was  open,  and  Bernice  was 
looking  out,  an  elf  of  a  girl,  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  straight  as  a  young 
spruce  and  with  the  black  of  the  spruce 
in  her  hair  and  eyes. 

"Pap,  what's  ticklin'  you?"  she  de- 
manded. , 

"That  man."  Her  father  grinned 
and  pointed  to  the  black  speck  on  the 
snows  away  down  Gold  Run. 

"What'd  he  want,  Pap?". 

"Our  claim,  Kiddie.  But  he  ain't  get- 
ting it.  Run  inside  now.  I  must  work 
hard  all  the  time,  you  know.  There's 
a  big  dump  to  get  out  this  winter  if 
we're  going  to  clean  up  and  hit  the 
States  this  spring." 

Bernice  sprang  off  the  step,  seized  her 
father's  hands,  put  a  small  toe  on  each 
of  his  great  shoepacks,  and,  leaning 
back,  danced  thus,  up  and  down,  to  the 
spring  of  his  arms. 

"Goody,"  she  cried.  "Goody-good! 
I  wish  it  was  spring  now,  Pap.  Will 
I  have  dolls  and  dresses  and  go  to  school 
every  day?" 

"Yes,  Kiddie,  yes.  You'll  have  all 
that  and  lots  more.  Everything  your 
mother  didn't  live  to  have." 

She  stopped  her  dance.  Her  eyes 
grew  wistful  and  a  little  moist. 

"I — wish — mother " 

"Hush,  hush,  child,"  interrupted  Han- 
sard hastily.  "There,"  patting  her 
head,  "run  away  in  and  let  me  go  or  I 
won't  finish  hoisting  the  ground  my 
fires  thawed  last  night." 

He  landed  her  in  the  middle  of  the 
cabin  floor  with  a  skilful  swing,  smiled 
on  her,  though  there  was  a  pang  at  heart, 
and  closed  the  door. 

The  men  of  the  Klondike  had  discov- 
ered the  art  of  burning  to  bed-rock.  It 
was  Hansard's  custom  at  night  to  build 
a  fire  of  dry  spruce,  well  banked  with 
green  wood,  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
This  burned  slowly  all  night  and  thawed 


the  frozen  muck  to  a  depth  of  four  feet, 
which  four  feet,  with  the  help  of  a  man 
at  the  windlass,  he  hoisted  out  next  day. 
That  afternoon  while  the  winter  sun 
rose  up  for  a  half  hour  above  the  south- 
ern horizon  and  dropped  again  in  nearly 
the  same  spot,  he  finished  the  day's  allot- 
ment. Then  he  built  another  fire  for  the 
next  day. 

Hansard  did  not  think  Cayley  would 
return.  But  right  there  he  made  a  mis- 
take. Cayley,  armed  with  two  docu- 
ments, an  injunction  restraining  Han- 
sard from  working  Twenty-Two  and  an 
order  of  eviction  of  Hansard  from  the 
same,  did  return  in  the  small  hours  of  a 
morning.  Cayley  took  possession.  Han- 
sard's repeater  was  no  good.  For  Cay- 
ley had  three  mounted  police  of  B  Divi- 
sion to  back  him. 

Hansard's  cabin  was  pried  loose  from 
its  frozen  site  and  shifted  on  the  snow 
off  Claim  Twenty-Two  onto  the  edge 
of  the  bench  ground.  Hansard's  primi- 
tive windlass  plant  was  packed  after  him, 
and  in  its  place  Cayley  had  installed  a 
huge  self-dumping  bucket  that  took  the 
stuff  at  the  shaft  bottom  and  deposited  it 
on  the  crest  of  the  dump  without  the 
touch  of  human  hand.  Also  Cayley  in- 
troduced a  big  boiler  and  steam  points  to 
thaw  the  bedrock  gravels.  He  did  not 
do  these  things  in  person.  He  never 
came  to  Twenty-Two  on  Gold  Run. 
His  foreman  managed  everything.  Being 
a  heavy  Klondike  operator,  Cayley  ex- 
plained that  he  himself  had  other  proper- 
ties to  look  after.  But  the  truth  of  it  was 
that  he  feared  to  come.  He  feared 
Hansard's  old  rifle.  The  cabin  on  the 
edge  of  the  bench  ground  was  alto- 
gether too  close  to  the  workings,  and 
Hansard  continually  haunted  it. 

"What  you  waiting  for?"  old-timers 
asked  him. 

"The  value  of  my  claim,"  he  told 
them. 

"Huh!  Damages?  Going  to  law,  eh? 
That's  bad  business,  Emil.  They  lawed 
you  outen  the  ground.  They'll  law  you 
off  the  earth.  Don't  touch  it.  Come 
away  over  on  Sulphur  Creek." 

But  Hansard  stayed — stayed  till  even 
the  little  girl  began  to  wonder. 

"Ain't  it  time  to  be  going  to  the  Out- 
side, Pap?"  she  would  ask. 
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"No,  Bernice,"  he  would  answer,  "not 
till  we  get  our  clean-up." 

"Do  we  take  it  then  ?  I  thought  they 
thieffed  our  claim,  Pap.  Will  they  give 
us  the  gold  when  they  get  her  gathered?" 

"I  hope  so,  Kiddie.  In  fact,  I'm  plumb 
sure  of  it.     You  just  wait  a  little." 

So  the  child  waited  in  the  squat  cabin 
below  the  snow-wrapped  bluffs.  Afar, 
Gold  Run  Valley  stretched  like  a  white 
blanket  marked  in  strange  dark  patterns 
by  the  undertakings  of  men.  Beyond 
rose  the  stark  divides  of  many  creeks 
with  ridges  jutting  above  them,  and 
mountain  peaks,  clear-cut  as  cameos, 
sheering  straight  to  the  clouds.  The 
mild  spell  was  past.  For  days  at  a 
stretch  the  thermometer  hovered  around 
sixty  below.  Hansard  and  Bernice  kept 
to  the  cabin.  The  days  grew  very 
short.  In  January  the  sun  failed  to  rise 
at  all.  The  northland's  long  night  came 
down  on  Gold  Run.  Through  that  pe- 
riod of  gloom,  broken  only  by  the  crim- 
son aurora  flaming  across  the  snows,  they 
waited  still.  Hansard  made  one  midwin- 
ter trip  to  Dawson  for  supplies.  While 
there  he  went  into  a  drug  shop  and 
bought  some  pounds  of  mercury,  all  they 
had  in  stock. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  surprised 
clerk  asked.  "All  the  thermometers  on 
Gold  Run  busted  by  the  cold?" 

"Rifle,"  Hansard  enlightened  him. 
"My  barrel's  leaded  bad.  Mercury 
cleans  her  great." 

The  sun  came  back,  and  winter  wore 
on  to  spring.  The  dump  of  Twenty- 
Two  grew  large.  A  time  of  thaws  set 
in,  the  hill  water  brimmed  the  creeks, 
and  the  ice-run  went  out  on  the  Yukon. 
Cayley's  foreman  built  great  sluice-boxes, 
turned  the  water  through  them  and  set 
men  to  shovel  in  the  dump.  The  order 
from  Cayley  was  to  make  one  big  clean- 
up of  the  dump  stuff.  Then  they  could 
go  ahead  and  with  the  self-dumping 
bucket  feed  the  rest  of  the  gravel  from 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft  right  into  the 
sluice-boxes. 

For  the  best  part  of  a  week  they  shov- 
eled in.  The  water  whirled  away  the 
light  muck,  while  the  heavy  gold  sank 
and  was  caught  by  the  riffles.  Each 
night  a  man  was  posted  to  guard  the 
sluice-boxes.     And  each  night  Hansard 


studied  this  watchman,  noting  his  habits 
and  customary  position. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  day  before  the 
clean-up  was  to  be  made,  Cayley's  men 
saw  Hansard  launch  his  Peterborough 
canoe  in  the  high  water  of  the  creek. 
They  saw  him  load  in  all  his  provisions 
and  belongings  and  embark  with  the  lit- 
tle girl. 

"Going  away  for  good,"  they  told 
each  other.  "Sick  of  sitting  around  and 
seeing  what  he  missed." 

But  Hansard  went  only  a  few  miles 
down  and  waited  for  night,  not  the  dark 
winter  night,  but  the  twilight  summer 
night  of  June.  Then  he  cast  all  his 
belongings  away  on  the  bank  and  pad- 
dled back  upstream.  His  canoe,  light- 
ened in  the  face  of  possible  need  to  rac- 
ing condition,  held,  besides  Bernice,  his 
rifle,  a  bag  of  provisions,  a  rolled  tent 
and  a  square  tin  box  filled  with  the  mer- 
cury he  had  bought  in  the  winter.  He 
made  his  way  upstream  cautiously.  Be- 
low the  limits  of  Twenty-Two  he  gently 
grounded  the  craft  and  took  the  tin  box 
from  the  bow. 

"Stand  ready  to  push  off  as  soon  as  I 
come,"  he  warned  Bernice. 

Stooping  low  and  skirting  the  creek 
bed,  Hansard  disappeared  in  the  soft 
mist  that  filled  Gold  Run  Valley.  Half 
way  up  the  claim  he  cached  the  tin  box, 
because  it  was  likely  to  rattle  an  alarm 
against  the  pebbles.  Crawling  on  all 
fours,  he  reached  the  end  of  Cayley's 
sluice-boxes.  Part  way  down  the  watch- 
man was  leaning  with  his  back  against 
the  framework  of  the  box  line.  Han- 
sard lay  flat  and  began  to  worm  his  way 
toward  him.  The  shingle  was  wet.  He 
made  no  noise.  Like  a  phantom  out  of 
the  mist  he  rose  behind  the  man  and 
jumped. 

Hansard's  hands  were  over  the  other's 
mouth,  Hansard's  knees  in  the  other's 
stomach  as  they  fell  fighting  in  the 
muck.  The  watchman  struggled  hard, 
especially  to  uncover  his  mouth,  but 
Hansard  was  too  powerful.  In  three 
minutes  Cayley's  guard  was  gagged  with 
his  own  coat  and  bound  hand  and  foot 
with  a  couple  of  pack  lashings.  And 
bound  he  would  stay,  Hansard  made 
sure,  till  morning. 

Hansard  worked  swiftly  and  silently. 
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He  brought  his  tin  box,  poured  some  of 
the  mercury  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
sluice-boxes,  and  caught  it  at  the  lower 
end.  The  grains  of  gold  adhered  and 
were  gathered  up  by  the  mercury  in  its 
descent.  Several  times  the  operation 
was  repeated,  and  just  to  make  a  good 
job  of  it,  Hansard  lifted  out  the  cleat- 
like frames  of  the  riffles  and  scraped  up 
what  was  left.  He  had  repossessed  him- 
self of  his  own. 

There  were  many  thousand  dollars  in 
the  two  bulky  pokes  on  his  shoulders  as 


he  slipped  like  a  shadow  down  Gold  Run 
and  into  the  waiting  canoe. 

"What's  that  you  got,  Pap?"  Hernice 
asked  as  they  shoved  off. 

"Our  clean-up,  Kiddie,"  Hansard  an- 
swered. "Dolls  and  dresses  and  schools 
and  such!" 

"Then  it  was  meant  for  us  after 
all?" 

"It  sure  was,  Bernice.  And  we'll  be 
well  over  towards  the  American  bound- 
ary at  Forty-Mile  before  they  find  it 
out." 


THE  KNACK  OF  LEARNING  TO 

SWIM 

By  LEW  R.  SARETT 


AVE  you  ever  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  "old 
swimmin'  hole"  and 
watched  the  struggles, 
the  'twistings  and  the 
squirmings  of  the  boy 
who  is  learning  to  swim  ?  He  kicks  and 
he  puffs,  and,  although  he  uses  every 
ounce  of  his  strength,  he  quickly  sinks. 
Then  have  you  noticed,  close  by,  the  boy 
who  can  swim  ?  With  apparently  no  ef- 
fort he  moves  through  the  water.  He  is 
buoyant. 

Why  is  it  that  the  one,  the  non-swim- 
mer, exerting  twice  as  much  energy, 
sinks,  while  the  other,  the  swimmer, 
floats?.  The  answer  is  simple:  the  diffi- 
culty is  easily  discernible.  And  if  we 
determine  the  error  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  non-swimmer's  inability  to 
float  and  swim,  it  can  be  easily  over- 
come. If  it  is  overcome  and  he  is  able 
to  float,  the  trick  of  learning  how  to 
swim  is  simple. 

Some   years   ago   the   writer  was   ap- 


pointed as  swimming  director  in  a  boys' 
summer  camp.  The  methods  of  instruc- 
tion popular  at  that  time  seemed  inade- 
quate ;  they  failed  to  give  beginners  a 
good  start;  they  launched  one  immedi- 
ately into  the  struggle  with  "leg  and 
arm  movements"  before  he  had  learned 
the  secret  of  buoyancy,  how  to  control 
the  body  in  water.  A  simple  system  was 
evolved,  therefore,  whereby  the  breast 
stroke  could  be  learned  without  much 
difficulty ;  a  system  that  aimed  to  over- 
come the  chief  fault  with  the  average 
man  who  fails  to  swim  —  namely,  his 
fear,  which  accounts  for  the  lack  of 
buoyancy.  The  breast  stroke  was  se- 
lected for  these  reasons:  It  is  a  good 
all-around  stroke,  some  authorities  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  it  is  the  most 
graceful  stroke,  and  one  can  easily  learn 
the  other  strokes  after  he  has  mastered 
the  breast  stroke,  for  it  teaches  equilib- 
rium and  buoyancy. 

To  begin  with,   the  method  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  non-swimmer 
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fails  to  float  and  swim  because  he  lacks 
confidence.  Clearly  it  is  not  because  he 
has  less  muscle  or  a  smaller  physique 
than  other  men.  Anyone  can  swim,  be 
he  lean  or  fat,  short  or  tall,  puny  or  ro- 
bust. Nor  is  an  inaccurate  or  irregu- 
lar stroke  the  chief  cause  of  his  failure; 
a  good  swimmer  can  swim  by  kicking  as 
irregularly  as  does  the  non-swimmer. 
The  only  difference  is  this:  one  has  con- 
fidence, the  other  has  none.  The  non- 
swimmer,  fearing  the  water,  very  natu- 
rally tenses  his  muscles  as  he  struggles 
to  keep  his  head  above  the  water,  until 
he  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  like  a  rock 
he  sinks ;  whereas  the  swimmer,  having 
no  fear,  relaxes  his  muscles,  and  hence 
becomes  buoyant.  The  explanation  is 
a  simple  physical  one.  Tense,  taut  mus- 
cles increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
body  and  make  it  sink  in  water;  loose, 
relaxed  muscles  (given  an  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  air  in  the  lungs)  will  make  the 
body  float. 

For  proof  of  this  fact  witness  the 
trick  known  among  expert  swimmers  as 
the  "rolling  log."  The  swimmer,  float- 
ing on  his  back,  tenses  the  muscles  in 
the  right  side-  of  his  body,  in  his  right 
leg  and  arm.  Immediately  that  side 
sinks  and  he  lists  to  the  right.  Then 
he  reverses  the  process,  relaxing  the  right 
side  and  tensing  the  left.  The  left  side 
sinks  now,  and  the  right  side  swings  up 
to  the  surface.  By  this  alternate  tens- 
ing he  soon  rolls  from  side  to  side  and 
begins  to  "burl"  like  a  log,  apparently 
without  a  movement  on  his  part. 


What,  then,  are  the  causes  of  the  non- 
swimmer's  fear  and  how  can  they  be 
overcome?  Why  does  he  lose  his  confi- 
dence? Mainly  because  he  is  not  ac- 
customed to  the  "feel"  of  the  water;  he 
is  afraid  to  get  water  in  his  mouth, 
his  nostrils  and  his  eyes;  he  is  afraid 
to  put  his  head  under  water.  As  a 
result  he  tries  to  swim  —  flounder  is 
more  accurate — with  his  head  thrust  into 
the  air  like  the  mast  of  a  ship.  At  the 
outset  he  tenses  his  muscles.  He  dodges 
every  ripple  and  drop  of  water.  As  long 
as  the  beginner  cannot  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  "feel"  of  water  or  learn 
to  get  his  head  into  the  water,  he  will 
remain  tense.  This,  then,  brings  us  to 
the  first  step  in  the  method  of  securing 
buoyancy  and  learning  the  stroke.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  major  part  of  the  stroke 
will  be  practiced  with  trie  head  under 
water. 

Step  I:    Ducking 

Wade  into  the  water  and  "duck"  as 
follows:  Take  a  breath,  put  the  head 
under  water  and  expel  the  air  gently. 
Flounder  around  with  the  head  under 
water.  You  will  hardly  swallow  any 
water  after  a  time. 

Step  II:     Plunging  and  Floating 

Wade  out  waist-deep,  take  a  deep 
breath,  then  plunge  face  downward  into 
the  water  as  in  Plate  I.  The  arms 
should  be  extended  above  the  head,  palms 
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down,  and  the  legs  should  be  held  to- 
gether ;  keep  the  chin  on  the  chest.  Float 
as  long  as  you  can.  If  "you"  begin  to 
sink  do  not  try  to  regain  your  feet.  Do 
not  try  to  lift  the  head  out  o;f  water. 
Practice  plunging  and  floating  until  you 
begin  to  relax  your  muscles  and  to  re- 
alize that  your  body  will  float.  By  this 
time  you  will  have  become  accustomed 
to  keeping  your  head  under  water.  Do 
not  try  to  use  the  arms  and  legs  yet;  do 
not  advance  to  the  next  movement  un- 


til you.  have  mastered  plunging  and  float- 
ing, for  these  are  half  the  battle. 

Step  III :     The  Leg  Stroke 

Rest  on  the  hands  in  water  up  to  the 
thighs,  or  else  grasp  a  railing ;  stretch  the 
legs  out  at  full  length,  keeping  them 
close  together.  The  first  part  of  the  leg 
kick  we  shall  call  the  "draw."  Draw  up 
the  legs,  knees  out,  feet  nearly  together, 
as  in  Plate  II  A. 
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The  second  part  we  shall  call  the 
"shoot."  Shoot  the  legs  out  and  apart, 
with  force.     See  Plate  II  B. 

The  third  part  is  the  "squeeze." 
Squeeze  the  legs  together  with  a  snap, 
at  full  length,  and  you  are  back  to  your 
starting  position,  as  in  Plate  II  C.  The 
"squeeze"  is  very  important,  because  it 
gives  the  impetus  or  "spurt"  to  the 
stroke. 

The  entire  leg  stroke,  then,  is  a  com- 
bination    of     three     movements  —  the 


"draw,"  the  "shoot"  and  the  "squeeze." 
Think  of  the  frog.  Practice  the  com- 
bination slowly  at  first,  repeating  aloud, 
"draw,  shoot,  squeeze,"  "draw,  shoot, 
squeeze,"  until  the  leg  stroke  becomes 
mechanical.  Then  wade  out  further  and 
plunge  into  the  water.  Float  a  moment, 
with  the  head  under  water  and  the  arms 
stretched  out.  Then  try  the  leg  stroke 
alone,  one  or  two  strokes  at  first.  Take 
your  time;  do  not  hurry.  Do  not  try 
to  lift  the  head  out  of  water.     Increase 
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the  number  of  strokes  later.  You  will 

be  able  to  take  from  five  to  fifteen  leg 

strokes  within  a  short  time,  and  cover 
some  distance. 

Step  IV :     The  Arm  Stroke 

Standing  out  of  water  at  first,  place 
the  hands,  palms  down,  beneath  the  chin. 
The  arm  movement  is  as  follows: 

One,  shoot  the  arms  upwards  above 
the  head  at  full  length,  as  in  Plate  III  A. 


Two,  sweep  a  quarter  circle  with  the 
palms  out  and  the  hands  cupped,  as  in 
Plate  III  B. 

Three,  bring  the  hands  back  under  the 
chin,  palms  down,  as  in  Plate  III  C. 

The  arm  stoke  is  not  difficult;  one 
naturally  gets  it  properly.  The  three 
movements,  "one,"  "two"  and  "three," 
are  run  together  without  pauses  between 
them.  Having  learned  the  combination, 
wade  into  the  water,  plunge  in  and  float, 
then,  with  legs  held  close  together,  try 
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one  or  two  arm  strokes.  Do  not  try  the 
leg  stroke  with  the  arm  stroke  yet.  You 
will  be  surprised  when  you  note  the  dis- 
tance you  can  cover  by  plunging  and  by 
using  the  arms  or  legs  alone. 

Step   V :     Leg  Stroke  and  Arm  Stroke 
Combined 

Again  plunge  and  float  at  full  length, 
hands  under  chin,  palms  down,  then 
draw  up  the  legs  for  the  "draw"  of  the 
leg  movement,  as  in  Plate  IV  A;  shoot 
them  out,  as  in  Plate  IV  B,  with  the 
arms  thrust  forward ;  then  squeeze  the 
legs  together,  and,  when  the  force  of  the 
kick  and  squeeze  is  expended,  begin  the 
arm  movement  with  the  sweep  out,  as 
in  Plate  IV  C.  Remember  that  the  leg 
stroke  is  partly  completed  before  the 
arms  make  the  quarter  sweep.  Try  one 
or  two  strokes  at  first,  and,  after  a  few 
trials,  you  will  naturally  hit  upon  the 
correct  combination  of  the  leg  and  arm 
movements.  You  will  be  able  to  swim 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  with  your  head 
under  water  after  a  short  time.  You 
will  then  be  swimming,  with  your  head 
under  water,  however. 

Step    VI:     Swimming    with    the    Head 
Above  Water 

Until  now  you  have  been  swimming 
with  the  face  in  the  water.  Now,  how- 
ever, having  learned  the  stroke  and  hav- 
ing become  buoyant  and  accustomed  to 
the  water,  you  are  ready  to  lift  your  head 


up  as  you  swim.  At  first  swim  with  the 
head  thrown  back  with  merely  the  eyes 
above  water;  later  lift  the  head  gradu- 
ally until  it  is  above  water  from  the 
mouth  up.  At  first  hold  your  breath  as 
you  swim,  as  you  did  in  the  plunging  and 
floating.  Later  breathe  whenever  you 
wish,  inhaling  through  the  mouth  and 
exhaling  through  the  nose.  After  the 
first  few  efforts  you  will  be  swimming 
without  fear  or  exertion. 

A  Few  Dont's 

1.  Don't  try  a  new  step  until  you 
have  mastered  the  previous  "stunts." 

2.  Don't  fail  to  have  a  swimmer  crit- 
icize your  stroke  occasionally. 

3.  Don't  forget  that  the  entire  breast 
stroke  is  to  be  learned  with  the  head  un- 
der water. 

4.  Don't  lift  the  head  out  of  water 
in  the  last  step  until  you  are  able  to 
swim  some  little  distance. 

5.  Don't  give  up  merely  because  you 
fail  the  first  time  in  each  new  experi- 
ment. 

Remember  that  nothing  is  earned  or 
learned  save  by  conscientious,  persistent 
work.  If  you  will  practice  daily,  and  if 
you  are  eager  to  learn  how  to  swim,  you 
cannot  fail;  you  will  feel  the  satisfac- 
tion that  one  has  when  he  masters  a  sit- 
uation. Together  with  the  pleasure  you 
will  have  as  you  realize  that  you  are 
learning  to  swim,  you  will  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  sport  of  plunging  and  floating 
and  swimming  under  water. 


"The  Covenant  of  Salt  and  Bread"  by 
S,  A.  White,  in  the  June  number,  tells  of  a 
m  in  who  committed  the  one  unpardonable 
sin  in  Alaska  and  of  what  happened  to  him. 


RODS  I  HAVE  RUINED 


By  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 
The  Candid  Confessions  of  An  Kx{?)-Angler 


AM  no  fisherman.  I  have  come 
to  that  conclusion,  and  herewith 
confess  the  fact.  It  has  cost  me 
some  struggle,  but — we  will  let 
that  go.  I  have  been  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise  for  years.  Worse, 
I  have  sailed  under  false  colors  before 
friends  who  may  (or,  possibly,  may  not) 
have  drawn  the  inference  that  I  am  an 
angler  of  some  skill  and  experience.  But 
this  is  the  bald  truth.  I  am  no  fisher- 
man. 

Experience?  I  have  had  more  of  that 
than  I  care  to  think  about.  I  have 
caught  tarpon,  salmon,  deep-sea  fish, 
great  northern  pike,  lake  trout  and  all 
the  rest  of  them;  but  if  you  asked  me 
what  tackle  I  used  for  this  and  what 
lure  for  that  I  should  be  constrained  in 
common  honesty  to  answer: 

"I  don't  know.  I  bought  it  in  a  shop. 
It  looked  good  to  me  but  I  couldn't  tell 
you  the  name  of  it.  I  wouldn't  know  a 
Montreal  Doctor  if  called  upon  to  iden- 
tify  one,   or   a   Royal   Coachman,  or   a 

Red  Ibis " 

You  see  I  know  the  names  of  them 
all  and  can  reel  them  off  like  a  veteran ; 
but  just  what  a  Parmacheene  Belle  is 
good  for  I  could  not  say  until  I  had 
held  a  short  conference  with  somebody 
who  happened  to  know. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  there  are  other 
fishermen  like  me — fellows  who  go  out 
and  catch  big  fish  and  lie  awake  o'  nights 
burdened  with  the  secret  consciousness 
that  they  hadn't  the  remotest  notion  that 
that  particular  fish  would  take  that  par- 


ticular lure — until  he  took  it.  Then  of 
course  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  their 
friends  that  it  was  forethought — fore- 
thought! 

I  suppose  your  real  scientific  angler 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  goes  out  in  the 
morning  with  a  mysterious  prescience 
glowing  in  his  eyes,  specified  flies  in  his 
hat  and  a  certain  point  of  a  certain 
stream  in  mind.  And  he  returns  in  the 
evening,  not  "smelling  of  strong  drink 
and  with  the  truth  not  in  him"  but  non- 
chalantly carrying  a  string  of  speckled 
beauties — which  is  just  what  he  went 
after. 

Alas!  I  am  not  that  man.  I  grab  a 
rod — any  old  rod — and  a  reel — any  old 
reel.  With  two  ham  sandwiches  and  a 
banana  in  one  pocket,  and  another  pocket 
stuffed  with  a  tangle  of  spinners  and 
spoons  and  wobblers  and  minnows  and 
plain  snell  hooks  and  bass  flies  and  trout 
flies — any  old  duffle — I  make  for  the 
nearest  wet  place.  I  don't  know  what, 
if  anything,  I  may  bring  back.  It  may 
be  a  lone  sucker,  or  a  string  of  bullheads, 
or  bass,  or  a  lake  trout,  or — or  a  some- 
thing that  I  have  to  have  identified  be- 
fore I  take  it  home,  so  that  I  can  ex- 
plain the  precise  method  of  catching  it. 

So  you  see  I  am  no  fisherman;  but — 
although  this  is  aside  from  the  point — I 
sometimes  have  a  glorious  time  in  spite 
of  it.  I  can  keep  my  face  straight,  too. 
As  I  wend  my  way  home — real  fisher- 
men always  "wend"  home — and  I  meet 
the  "any  luck?"  fellow  I  can  shake  my 
head  with  that  veteran  air  of  "too  bright" 
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or  "wind's  wrong  to-day."  Or  if  I  have 
a  big  fellow  dangling  alongside — a  fairly 
decent  fish  is  always  too  big  for  the  creel 
— I  can  stride  along  absent-mindedly, 
leaving  a  trail  of  awe  on  Main  Street  and 
an  atmosphere  which  seems  to  whisper: 

"Oh,  that's  nothing — for  him.  He 
does  it  every  day!" 

But  to  come  to  the  actual  confession. 
In  spite  of  the  variorum  of  large  fish 
that  I  have  caught  between  the  Chagres 
and  the  St.  John  I  have  broken  five  rods 
in  three  years,  and  it  was  the  narrow 
escape  of  a  sixth  that  stirred  the  foregone 
bitter  thoughts  about  myself  as  a  fisher- 
man. 

The  stirring  incident  was  this: 

I  went  fishing  along  the  Saranac  River 
on  January  8th  of  this  year.  It  was  only 
ten  degrees  above  zero  and  still  drop- 
ping. It  was  against  the  law  to  fish 
through  the  ice,  but  the  cold  snap  had 
come  suddenly  and  only  the  edges  of  the 
river  were  frozen.  There  was  a  nice 
strip  of  black  water  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  rapids.  I  was  within  the  law 
and  the  river  was  full  of  starving  great 
northern  pike.  It  seemed  almost  a 
charity  to  feed  them. 

The  lure  I  put  on  was  something  I 
concocted  out  of  the  ruins  of  my  summer 
tackle  and  the  remains  of  my  morning's 
breakfast — i.  e.,  a  bass  spinner  with  a 
big  triple  gang,  two  of  the  hooks  dec- 
orated with  half  of  a  cooked  frankfurter 
sausage. 

Now,  I  am  truthful  (this  frank  con- 
fession should  prove  that),  and  the  sau- 
sage had  no  sooner  darted  down  the 
rapids  and  swung  into  the  nice  black 
water  than  a  fish  took  it — at  one  gulp, 
I  suppose.  I  did  not  see  the  fish,  but 
from  its  sluggish,  down-bearing  behavior 
I  guessed  that  it  was  a  fair-sized  pickerel. 

Joyously  I  started  to  let  him  feel  the 
reel,  but  it  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Pick- 
erel felt  the  bare  hook  before  I  got  to 
it.  He  started  to  go  away  from  there. 
I  let  him  run  a  bit,  then  ground  the 
organ  again.  I  had  got  back  about  all 
the  line  I  had  let  him  have  when  sud- 
denly my  tackle  jammed  and  the  pole 
bent  almost  double. 

I  glanced  at  the  reel.  Plenty  of  line 
there,  and  no  foul  or  backlash.  I  strung 
out  the  line   with   mv  right   hand   and 


thus  traced  the  trouble  to  the  tip.  I 
"climbed  the  pole,"  as  the  saying  is  (I 
believe),,  and  discovered  that  the  wet 
line  was  stiff  as  wire  and  caked  with  a 
fine  sheeting  of  ice.  Running  through 
the  tip  the  line  was  shaved  and  the  tip 
was  choked  with  cocktail  ice. 

The  pickerel,  in  the  meantime,  was 
applying  a  fearful  strain.  I  jerked  the 
line  and  ice  out  of  the  tip  and  gleefully 
grabbed  the  pole  again.  The  butt  was 
stuck  as  with  glue  to  the  frozen  snow 
crust  on  the  bank.  I  pried  it  loose  and 
once  again  started  to  use  the  reel  on 
that  pickerel.  The  reel  wouldn't  work. 
The  wound-in  wet  line  had  solidified  in 
that  near-zero  air,  as  had  the  water 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
mechanism. 

Then  the  pickerel  made  for  another 
section  of  the  Adirondacks,  apparently 
with  no  objection  to  taking  the  frozen 
rod  and  reel  with  him.  I  needed  that 
rod,  but  had  no  desire  to  follow  it  into 
the  river — it  was  now  about  five  above — 
so  I  "climbed  the  pole"  again  and  grab- 
bing the  stiffened  line  tried  to  haul  in 
that  pickerel  by  main  force. 

The  line  snapped,  of  course,  and  that 
large  fish  continued  for  parts  unknown, 
carrying  with  it  twenty  feet  of  choice 
silk  to  say  nothing  of  my  frankfurter- 
bassspinnertriplegang  lure,  just  as  a  lum- 
berjack looked  down  the  bank  and 
drawled : 

"Sa-a-ay!  You  must  be  damn  fond 
o'  fishin'!" 

"You  go  plumb  to  blazes!"  said  I. 

"I'd  ruther!"  he  retorted,  but  with- 
out animus. 

Then  I  went  home  and  thawed  out 
the  rod  and  reel  and  what  was  left  of 
the  line.  As  I  extracted  half-frozen 
feet  from  a  pair  of  wading  boots  I  re- 
flected cheerfully  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
at  least  saved  a  rod,  which  was  unusual, 
and  the  drowsy  warmth  of  the  kitchen 
stove  sent  my  thoughts  away  back  over 
the  incidents  attached  to  rods  I  have 
ruined. 

If  total  loss  of  tackle  may  be  reck- 
oned as  ruin,  then  the  first  disaster  oc- 
curred in  the  eleventh  year  of  a  check- 
ered career.  It  happened  in  Scotland. 
Witness  a  small  boy  in  kilts  buying  a 
farthing  hook  and  borrowing  twine  from 
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his  mother's  grocer  whose  customer,  by 
the  way,  had  lost  a  fine  broom-handle 
that  morning. 

Kilts  went  off  on  his  first  fishing  ex- 
pedition, which  was  also  in  the  nature 
of  poaching,  for  he  chose  a  stream  in 
the  laird's  preserve.  Kilts  tied  a  cork 
to  his  line  and  sat  for  hours  watching 
that  float,  with  one  eye  cocked  higher 
than  the  other  and  his  hair  on  end  with 
excitement. 

Suddenly — that  is,  after  many  hours — 
the  cork  bobbed  violently.  With  a  yell, 
of  triumph  Kilts  yanked  his  pole  high  in 
the  air.  As  if  shot  from  a  catapult,  a 
fish  soared  high  in  the  blue  sky-lane  be- 
tween the  trees  that  fringed  the  stream. 

Line  and  fish  came  down  like  a  tan- 
gled kite-tail  among  the  branches  and 
stayed  there,  the  fish  flopping  and  rus- 
tling in  the  foliage  like  a  restless  cock- 
sparrow.  At  the  same  moment  a  voice 
bellowed  through  the  fringing: 

"Ma  coanscience!  Whut  the  deevil! 
Wha  gie'd  ye  leave  tae  be  fushin'  here?" 

There  was  a  crashing  of  the  brush  and 
burly  Jeemie  M'Gilp,  the  gamekeeper, 
appeared  in  anti-poacherous  wrath. 
Thereupon  Kilts  fled,  leaving  broom- 
handle,  grocer's  twine,'  farthing  hook 
and  a  large-sized  trout  dangling  from 
the  habitat  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

Some  years  ago  I  wrote — in  the  honest 
belief  that  I  was  a  fisherman — some  ad- 
ventures with  the  rod  and  reel  among 
the  deep-sea  fish  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
The  native  fishermen,  who  were  fisher- 
men even  if  commercial  in  their  in- 
stincts, grinned  at  my  methods  of  catch- 
ing cod  and  pollock  with  "a  tin  rod  and 
a  wheel"  when  it  was  easier  to  take 
from  twenty  to  fifty  big  fellows  at  a 
time  in  a  scoopnet.  They  waited  day 
by  day  to  see  my  bending  rod  snap  be- 
fore the  fury  of  a  twelve-pounder  some 
fifteen  fathoms  below.  They  finally  saw 
me  break  a  rod  but  the  disaster  was 
solely  the  result  of  a  sudden  change  in 
the  weather  which  compelled  us  to  make 
for  shore  at  once. 

There  was  not  a  minute  to  lose  and 
there  was  a  big  fish  on  my  hook.  He 
Was  pretty  well  played  out,  so  I  risked 
jamming  the  handle  of  the  rod  under  a 
seat  of  the  dory  and  laid  hold  of  an  as- 
sisting oar. 


But  that  fish  had  still  a  kick  in  him. 
He  made  one  last  bottom-dive.  The 
rod,  bent  over  the  gunwale,  snapped 
naturally  enough.  You  couldn't  blame 
the  rod  very  well.     It  was  the  weather. 

Some  months  later  the  makers  of  that 
rod  heard  of  the  incident  and  the  cir- 
cumstances attached  to  the  breakage. 
Out  of  sheer  sympathy,  perhaps,  they 
sent  me,  as  a  gift,  another  rod.  But  in 
the  meantime  I  pursued  my  joyous  ca- 
reer as  a  rod-buster. 

A  few  days  after  the  weather  in- 
cident one  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  islanders 
approached  me  in  my  rodless  condition. 
He  whispered  confidentially  that  he 
knew  the  only  gentlemanly  way  to  take 
a  fish  was  with  the  rod  and  reel.  He 
also  confided  that  he  had  a  rod,  given 
him  some  years  before  by  a  departing 
summer  visitor.  He  proposed  to  lend  it 
to  me.  He  had  never  had  the  courage 
to  use  it  himself,  owing  to  a  certain 
hilarious  prejudice  among  the  deep-sea 
toilers. 

We  hastened  to  the  scene  of  that 
fishing  pole.  It  must  have  been  a  per- 
fectly good  split-bamboo  fly-rod  in  its 
time,  but  that  time  was  some  way  back. 
My  benefactor  explained  that  worms  or 
something  had  got  into  it,  but  he  had 
saved  it  in  time  by  applying  a  coating  of 
blue  paint.  It  had  an  odd  look,  that 
pole;  but  after  all  it  was  a  fishing-rod 
and  that  was  the  main  thing. 

"He'll  play  blue  ruin  among  them 
pollock,"  said  my  benefactor  as  I  trimmed 
it  with  some  old  tackle. 

Next  morning  I  got  out  among  the 
fishing  dories  and  the  fields  of  broken 
water  that  marked  the  schooling  pol- 
lock. I  made  a  cast  into  the  thick  of 
them  with  Blue  Ruin  and  a  fly.  Un- 
der such  conditions  one  was  always  sure 
of  a  strike.  If  in  all  that  jam  of  fish 
a  pollock  did  not  get  the  hook,  the  hook 
got  the  pollock — "jigged"  him. 

A  pollock  took  it.  He  made  the  great 
bottom-dive  of  his  tribe.  I  will  admit 
that  he  felt  like  a  bigger  fellow  than 
usual,  but  as  the  reel  and  line  were  in 
perfect  working  order  I  cannot  explain 
to  this  day  just  what  happened  to  that 
rod. 

Blue  Ruin  suddenly  burst  into  about 
seven  pieces.     It  simply  blew  up  as  if 
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it  had  been  stuffed  with  smokeless  and 
the  strike  was  the  button  ort  an  electric 
fuse." 

Commercial  fishing  was  suspended  for 
about  five  minutes  while  the  low-bred, 
commercial  fishermen  of  the  dories  and 
scoopnets  shed  tears  of  unseemly  mirth. 

I  will  pass  over  the  pathetic  scene 
when  I  went  ashore  and  laid  the  blue 
ruins  at  the  feet  of  that  rod's  once-proud 
owner. 

A  few  days  afterward  I  got  a  new  tip 
fitted  on  an  old  rod.  It  caught  fish  for 
a  whole  week,  then  met  a  sad  fate.  En- 
tering the  house  without  un jointing  it 
and  carrying  it  handle  foremost,  I  let 
the  fly-screen  door  swing  shut  a  second 
too  soon.  That  screen-door  nipped  the 
new  tip  off  as  neatly  as  a  butcher's 
cleaver  could  have  done  it. 

Making  no  mention  of  a  dozen  or  so 
of  minor  accidents,  which  would  simply 
prove  that  somebody  ought  to  present  me 
with  a  plain  broom-handle,  I  will  come 
to  the  misadventure  extraordinary  in  this 
simple  tale  of  near-fishing. 

Having  determined  to  be  more  care- 
ful in  the  matter  of  rods — after  weeks 
of  self-denial  while  the  waters  were  call- 
ing day  after  day — I  hied  me  to  a  tackle 
dealer's  on  the  Maine  shore  and  bought 
a  new  rod  and  a  new  reel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  lines  and  lures.  I  was  going  to 
forget  the  past  and  begin  my  career  as 
a  fisherman  all  over  again. 

Now,  as  this  article  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  general  confession,  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  reader  that  I  should  frankly  admit 
that  the  person  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  a  Maine  newspaper 
is — me.  I  have  no  vanity  left  now  about 
my  fishing  prowess;  but  at  that  time  I 
threatened  the  editor  of  the  paper — he 
was  a  sea-going  parson — with  libel  and 
personal  violence  if  he  printed  anything 
at  all  about  the  matter;  but  this  is  the 
way  he  beat  me,  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind: 

WRITER  IS  DUCKED. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  gentleman's  name 
cannot  be  mentioned,  but  he  is  known  around 
the  Bay  as  a  writer,  a  keen  fisherman  and 
an  inveterate  smoker.  The  two  latter  facts 
are  essential   to   this  story. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  pollock 
schools  were  running  in  Passamaquoddy  Bay 
and    half    a   hundred    summer   visitors   were 


seated  on  Deer  Point,  watching  the 
great,  shoals  of  shrimp-hunting  whoppers. 
The  writer-fisherman-smoker  got  his  rod 
and  tackle — a  brand-new  outfit — and  put  off 
in  an  auxiliary  sloop.  He  was  accompanied 
by    Mr.    A.    D— ,    of    New    York    City. 

The  power  was  shut  off  when  the  sloop 
got  near  the  pollock  schools,  and  the  W.  F.  S. 
prepared  to  get  into  the  dinghy  with  Mr. 
D — .  The  latter  got  in  first.  In  the  mean- 
time the  crew  were  getting  up  sail,  having 
orders  to  cruise  around  while  the  others 
fished.  They  were  getting  up  the  mainsail 
while  the  writer-man  was  lighting  his  pipe 
before  stepping  into  the  dinghy.  Just  then 
there  came  a  puff  of  breeze  and  somebody 
yelled,    "Look    out!" 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  boom  swung 
around  and  did  its  work  faithfully  and  well. 
The  writer-fisherman-smoker  was  bowled 
overboard,    rod,    pipe    and    all. 

There  was  some  little  alarm  at  first,  for 
he  did  not  come  up  on  time  anywhere  near 
the  place  where  he  had  gone  down,  and 
there  were  twenty  fathoms  below,  with  a 
strong  tide-rip.  But  presently  there  came  a 
resonant  bump  on  the  bottom  of  the  dinghy. 
A  pair  of  hands  came  up  and  gripped  the 
gunwale.      The    Triton    rose    from    the    sea. 

The  moment  his  head  appeared  gravity 
was  overwhelmed  by  mirth  on  the  part  of 
all  who  witnessed  the  incident.  The  writer- 
fisherman-smoker  had  lost  his  hat;  his  hair 
was  plastered  down  over  his  eyes;  his  spec- 
tacles were  jeweled  with  beads  of  salt  water, 
but  he  was  still  sucking  away  at  a  guggling, 
water-soaked  pipe. 

While  some  unfeeling  person  ashore 
bawled  out  to  inquire  if  the  water  out  there 
was  wet,  Mr.  D —  got  the  gaffhook  and 
landed  the  literary  fish. 

J  would  only  add  to  this  newspaper  ac- 
count (which  seems  to  me  marked  by 
an  almost  malicious  levity)  that  I  was 
as  surprised  as  anybody  when  I  came  up 
under  that  dinghy.  It  was  a  steel  dinghy 
and  I  carried  a  pigeon's  egg  on  my  cra- 
nium for  a  week. 

As  for  the  pipe,  there  was  the  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all,  for  down  there  under  the 
boat  I  found  I  had  but  two  hands.  One 
was  useful  for  swimming  and  the  other 
held  on  to  that  new  fishing  outfit.  If  I- 
had  had  a  third  hand  I  might  have  taken 
that  pipe  out  of  my  mouth  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket. 

But  as  things  were,  down  there  in  the 
green  sea,  a  heart  struggle  was  going  on 
equal  in  pathos  to  that  of  "Which  Shall 
It  Be,  John?"  Which  to  discard,  the 
pipe  or  the  costly  tackle? 

The  rod  was  new.  It  had  never 
caught  a  fish.     It  was  hallowed  by  no 
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tender  ties  of  association,  while  that 
fifty-cent  briar  had  been  my  friend  and 
solace  in  many  a  dark  hour. 

I  leave  it  to  you  who  are  real  fisher- 
men. What  would  you  have  done?  I 
saved  the  pipe !  But  often  I  think  of 
the  big  fish  sailing  around  that  beau- 
tifully   trimmed    pole    and    reel    twenty 


fathoms  down  and  making  entirely  un- 
called-for fish-comments  on  the  advan- 
tages of  the  rod  (to  them)  over  the 
squid-jig  and  scoop-net. 

But  there!  I  am  no  fisherman.  Your 
sympathy  is  not  asked.  I  am  through 
with  fishing — quite  through! — at  least, 
until  about  May  1st. 


In  June,  England  and  America  meet  again  in  battle 
for  the  polo  cup.  The  June  OUTING  will  contain 
an    article    on    GENERALSHIP    IN    POLO. 


HINTS  ON  CLEANING  GUNS 


By  EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 


PITTED   shotgun   throws 
J/xi  poorer     patterns     than 

//     Vk  the     same     gun     in     a 

ff  ^\  bright  condition.  The 
pellets  hustling  across 
the  pits  lose  a  portion  of 
their  surfaces  and  on  gaining  the  air  ram- 
ble off  in  directions  of  their  own  fancing. 
The  shot  deposit  lead  in  the  rough  places, 
which  in  turn  helps  destroy  even  shoot- 
ing. The  pits  never  stand  still,  once 
they  commence  work  on  a  barrel — clean 
them  as  you  will.  Eventually  they  come 
out  the  other  side  with  the  accompany- 
ing jet  of  white-hot  powder  gas. 

A  pitted  rifle  barrel,  using  lead  bul- 
lets, scrapes  lead  off  of  the  bullets  as 
do  the  holes  in  the  smooth-bored  shot- 
gun tubes,  and  the  bullets  thereafter  fly 
as  they  list — not  as  the  gunner  wills. 

If  the  rifle  is  of  the  modern  metal 
jacket  type  the  pits  dig  or  score  the 
jacket,  leaving  the  bullet  with  irregular 
surface  and  incapable  of  high  accuracy. 
If  the  velocity  is  high,  metal  fouling 
takes  place  at  the  rough  spots,  copper 
from  the  jacket  piles  up  much  as  does 
lead  from  uncovered  bullets. 

Gas,  under  terrific  pressure  and  at 
electric  furnace  heat,  whips  by  the  bul- 
let and  the  pits,  scoring  both  the  barrel 
and  the  softer  bullet  and  increasing  the 
damage  to  the  barrel. 

You'll  agree,   after  summing  up   the 


evidence,  that  a  pitted  barrel  on  a  fire- 
arm is  bad  medicine.  It  is  useless  to 
say  that  all  pitted  shotgun  barrels  pat- 
tern badly  and  that  all  rusted  rifle  bar- 
rels are  inaccurate.  They  are  not,  but 
the  good  work  of  which  they  are  capable 
is  in  spite  of  their  condition,  not  because 
of  it.  The  occasional  exception  that 
continues  to  do  good  work  in  spite  of  the 
interior  rusted  condition  does  much  harm 
because  it  persuades  the  unthinking  per- 
son, or  the  hair-trigger  conclusion  jump- 
er, that  rust  and  good  work  are  by  no 
means  incompatible  of  temperament. 

I've  seen  a  barrel  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  six  months  and  which  had 
been  fired  with  destructive  charges  of 
Cordite  put  on  seven-inch,  ten-shot 
groups  at  500  yards.  I've  also  seen  ten 
rusted  barrels  to  this  one  which  would 
not  put  on  forty-seven-inch  groups  at 
this  range. 

Rust  in  firearm  barrels  and  fires  in 
houses  are  a  great  deal  alike.  It  is  far 
better  to  prevent  both  happenings  than 
to  try  to  remedy  them  or  to  stop  them 
once  they  have  started.  Damage  most 
certainly  results.  In  the  case  of  the  fire 
you  can  rebuild,  and  once  it  is  out  it  is 
out  to  stay  so  far  as  that  particular  con- 
flagration is  concerned. 

In  the  case  *of  the  rust  spot,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  head  it  off  unless 
the  steel  is  actually  cut  out  around  and 
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below  it,  which  leaves  but  a  place  for 
more  rust  to  start  through  insufficient 
cleaning.  It  can  be  compared  to  a  cer- 
tain malignant  growth  that  attacks  the 
human  frame.  The  only  safety  is  to 
prevent  corrosion  from  gaining  a  start, 
or,  if  it  does,  to  collar  it  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  treat  it  with  the  discouraging 
process  of  a  brass  brush  to  remove  it, 
and  boiling  water  to  stop  its  growth. 
Needless  to  say,  if  it  is  deep  the  brass 
brush  will  not  remove  it,  nor  can  the 
boiling  water  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  Recollect  also  that  rust  is  a 
burning  of  the  steel,  and  you  cannot 
burn  a  thing  even  slightly  and  not  leave 
an  absence  of  the  thing  that  burned. 

When  you  pull  the  trigger  of  a  fire- 
arm you  smear  the  barrel  with  a  deposit 
that  is  either  moist  and  encouraging  to 
corrosion — French  for  plain  red  rust — 
or  else  that  is  corrosive  in  itself  through 
the  acids  in  its  composition.  Theories 
disagree  as  to  cause ;  facts  never  do  as  to 
results.  The  English  experts  lean  to- 
ward the  idea  of  a  charring  or  burning 
of  the  steel  in  the  case  of  the  high-power 
rifle,  leaving  it  rough,  hard  to  clean  and 
susceptible  to  corrosion.  Americans  fa- 
vor the  acid  theory  of  the  residue;  but 
we  are  confronted  with  the  disquieting 
fact  that  dense  shotgun  powders  of  the 
same  composition  as  dense  rifle  powders 
leave  no  hard-to-clean  residue  in  the  low- 
pressure  shotgun,  while  the  same  stuff  in 
a  high-pressure  rifle  barrel  leaves  hard 
scrubbing  and  constant  care  as  the  price 
for  not  rusting  the  steel. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains 
that  any  powder  residue  commences 
work  on  the  barrel  the  instant  the  shot 
is  fired.  The  best  time  to  clean  the 
barrel  is  as  soon  as  the  last  shot  is  fired. 
There  seems  to  be  a  well-grounded  be- 
lief that  rust  does  not  prowl  about  until 
nightfall,  and  that  any  gun  is  perfectly 
safe,  even  though  shot  in  the  early  morn- 
ing and  not  cleaned  until  late  at  night. 
The  grounds  for  said  belief  are  doubt- 
less that  if  a  man  comes  into  camp  tired 
and  lets  the  gun  go  until  morning,  the 
damage  appears,  and  the  night  hours 
must  have  been  responsible.  Thus  gen- 
tle night  gets  another  lilack  eye  merely 
because  one  cannot  work  so  well  when  it 
is  present. 


All  powder  residues  are  easily  removed 
while  they  are  warm  from  the  last  shot. 
This  is  particularly  true — comparatively 
speaking  —  of  the  deposit  from  high- 
power  ammunition  used  in  rifles  of  the 
military  type.  Let  the  deposits  of  such 
arms  stand  and  cool  down  and  they  as- 
sume a  sticky,  nearly  insoluble  gelatinous 
coating  that  dry  rags  merely  polish  and 
that  water  does  not  feaze. 

Powder  residue  works  just  as  cheer- 
fully when  you  are  carrying  the  gun 
about  with  you  as  while  you  are  slum- 
bering, but  the  reason  for  a  gun's  keep- 
ing in  good  condition  during  a  day's 
shoot  is  because  you  blow  out  each  de- 
posit from  the  previous  shot  before  it 
has  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
neighbors  and  commence  the  cultivation 
of  the  reddish  growth  of  burned  steel  we 
know  as  rust. 

Black  powder  leaves  a  residue  that  is 
soluble  in  water.  Careful  removal  of 
the  dampness  after  this,  and  a  coat  of 
oil,  leaves  the  gun  in  the  safe  condition 
of  any  oiled  and  chemically  clean  piece 
of   steel. 

Smokeless  powders  brought  along  a 
lot  of  evils  in  their  train.  When  they 
burned  they  left  stuff  in  the  barrel  that 
called  urgently  for  the  application  of 
fancy  nitro  cleaners  at  the  price  of  good 
champagne.  There's  nothing  darkly 
mysterious  as  to  a  nitro-cleaning  com- 
pound. It  consists  merely  of  various 
agents  that  dissolve  smokeless  powder 
residue,  often  with  an  oil  to  give  it  body 
and  help  protect  the  steel.  Solvents  for 
smokeless  residue  are  such  fluids  as  kero- 
sene, acetone,  amyl.  acetate.  Take,  for 
example,  Dr.  Hudson's  formula,  a  good 
one  when  the  kerosene  is  free  from  acid. 
In  it  you  put  2  ounces  of  Astral  oil,  1 
ounce  each  of  turpentine,  acetone  and 
sperm  oil.  The  Astral  oil  is  not  some 
dark  Egyptian  mystery,  but  a  trade  name 
for  a  good  grade  of  kerosene.  In  mix- 
ing it  is  well  to  see  that  the  brand  of 
kerosene  you  use  is  free  from  acid.  You 
can  do  this  by  shaking  up  a  little  con- 
centrated ammonia  with  it  and  carefully 
decanting  it  to  leave  out  the  ammonia, 
before  pouring  the  kerosene  into  the 
other  ingredients. 

In  the  navy  rifle-shooting  teams  they 
use  this  formula:     2  ounces  cylinder  oil; 
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4  ounces  acetone ;  4  ounces  amyl  acetate. 
Dissolve  the  oil  in  the  acetate,  add  the 
acetone  to  the  mixture.  The  smell  of 
this  solvent  reveals  an  element  that  is 
also  used  in  the  nitro  solvents  for  sale 
in  the  stores — amyl  acetate,  the  pleas- 
ant banana  odor.  We  naturally  don't 
know  the  formula?  lor  the  commercial 
solvents,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
navy  solvent  is  not  far  off  from  them. 

A  shotgun  or  a  pistol  can  be  cleaned 
and  kept  in  shape  with  nothing  more 
complicated  than  one  of  the  good  gun 
oils,  but  try  this  on  a  rifle  of  high  power 
at  your  peril.  Pressures  seem  to  have 
much  to  do  with  the  difficulty  of  remov- 
ing powder  residue.  It  will  be  found 
that  low-pressure  arms  such  as  revolv- 
ers, auto-pistols,  and  shotguns  can  be 
cleaned  and  kept  clean  very  easily,  even 
though  they  use  powder  of  precisely  the 
same  chemical  properties  as  the  powder 
used  in  the  rifle.  If  one  of  these  low- 
pressure  arms,  or  one  using  black  pow- 
der, shows  rust,  it  can  be  charged  to  but 
one  thing — neglect.  A  high-power  rifle 
is  a  horse  of  a  different  shade.  You 
may  clean  it  most  lovingly  with  all  the 
fancy  solvents  on  the  market — and  still 
find  the  rifle  covered  with  rust  two 
weeks  hence.  This  is  not  neglect  but 
ignorance  of  the  tricks  of  an  arm  that 
is  clean  and  yet  not  clean. 

For  the  shotgun  I  prefer  a  rod  with 
expanding  fingers  at  the  cleaner  end, 
controlled  by  a  lever  and  sliding  rod 
working  within  the  tube.  With  this 
you  can  control  the  pressure  of  the  rag 
anywhere  from  the  large  chamber  to  the 
small  choke,  without  removing  rags  or 
adding  to  the  accumulation.  The  brass 
lead  remover  pads  on  this  rod  don't 
work  for  me,  and  I  use  a  cheap  supple- 
mental rod  fitted  for  one  of  the  standard 
brass  brushes  for  removing  lead  from 
shotgun  barrels.  Any  shotgun  will  lead  ; 
you  can  depend  on  that  unless  you  hap- 
pen to  own  a  very  hard  barrel,  very 
highly  polished.  Even  this  will  not 
work  in  the  20  and  28  bores. 

To  clean,  push  through  a  dry  rag  to 
remove  the  generous  deposit  of  loose 
fouling  within  the  tubes,  then  swab  lib- 
erally with  a  rag  soaked  in  a  nitro 
cleaner.  Wipe  dry  and  apply  the  brass 
leaJ   remover  where   it   is   needed,    fol- 


lowing with  another  rag  soaked  in  the 
cleaner,  a  dry  one  or  two,  and  a  final 
patch  well  soaked  in  the  nitro  solvent. 
Don't  make  the  common  mistake  and 
wipe  the  barrel  free  of  the  solvent;  it  is 
a  splendid  rust  preventive  and  neutral- 
izes any  slight  "sweating"  the  barrel 
may  do  in  later  days.  This  is  true  of 
any  arm  and  any  of  the  standard  solvents 
unless  they  distinctly  specify  otherwise 
on  the  bottle. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  shotgun, 
thoroughly  cleaned — and  the  quick  proc- 
ess described  is  enough — should  not  stay 
so  without  further  worry  on  the  part  of 
the  user.  A  revolver  or  pistol,  shot 
with  any  but  the  rimfire  .22  smokeless 
cartridges,  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  in  or- 
der, although  all  arms  justify  a  weekly 
inspection  inside  and  out. 

If  the  rifle  or  pistol  is  shot  with  rim- 
fire smokeless  stuff,  watch  it.  For  such 
arms  a  swabbing  out  with  28  per  cent 
ammonia  on  a  rag  before  applying  any 
solvent  is  a  good  help  toward  security. 
If  you  use  the  ammonia,  dry  the  barrel 
thoroughly  before  oiling  and  finishing 
the  cleaning  process. 

It  is  poor  policy  to  stint  the  cleaning 
fluid.  Keep  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  metal 
jar  or  bottle,  say  with  mouth  an  inch 
and  a  half  across,  so  you  can  dip  the  rag 
and  rod  right  in.  When  you  get  the 
stuff  from  the  store,  or  make  it  up, 
transfer  it  to  the  screw-top  jar. 

For  rifles  I  favor  the  rod  using  a 
slotted  tip  instead  of  the  common  jag  or 
knob.  I  own  about  two  dozen  rods  of 
various  forms  and  ancestry,  so  have  had 
a  chance  to  test  them  out.  The  slotted 
tip  holds  the  patch  at  all  times  and  by 
carefully  pushing  it  clear  through  the 
muzzle  and  pulling  it  back  again,  it 
reverses  itself,  gives  a  clean  surface  and 
gives  a  different  rubbing  pressure. 

A  steel  rod  is  the  least  harmful  to  the 
rifle  barrel,  superstition  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  The  steel  nowhere 
rubs  hard  against  the  rifling,  being  sup- 
ported by  the  rag  and  by  the  very  slight 
pressure  of  the  rod  against  the  barrel 
near  the  chamber.  It  gathers  no  grit  as 
does  a  brass  or  wooden  rod,  and  is  not 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ammonia 
like  the  brass  affair. 

My   favorite   has   a  swivel   revolving 
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handle  shaped  like  a  chisel  handle,  with 
the  tip  tapped  for  the  bushing  that  comes 
with  a  certain  make  of  caterpillar  clean- 
ing brush,  said  bushing  being  originally 
designed  to  enable  the  brush  to  be  used 
with  a  .22-calibre  rod,  and  being  there- 
fore very  small  where  it  screws  into  the 
rod.  The  weak  point  of  this  particular 
rod  is  that  it  has  a  jagged  tip  instead 
of  the  slotted  one,  but  a  celluloid  cov- 
ered rod  takes  the  place  for  a  long, 
hearty   scrubbing. 

Jointed  rods  are  fine — when  you  can't 
carry  a  full-length  rigid  one.  The  one 
made  of  steel  and- wooden  handle  is  the 
best  available,  or  perhaps  one  of  English 
make  with  swivel  handle.  I  don't  like 
the  affair  with  swivel  in  the  tip ;  it  un- 
screws quite  cheerfully,  and  when  I  try 
to  screw  it  up  by  turning  the  rod  the 
swivel  then  gets  on  the  job  and  appro- 
priates all  the  twisting  motion. 

When  you  have  a  high-power  arm  on 
your  hands,  the  snap  attached  to  clean- 
ing arms  of  other  sorts  fades  away  into 
thin  air. 

If  it  is  of  the  New  Springfield  sort, 
high  velocity,  then  you've  got  three 
kinds  of  stuff  in  the  barrel.  First  is  the 
loose  residue  visible  to  the  eye  and  easily 
removed  with  a  dry  rag;  second,  the 
nearly  insoluble  product  of  combustion 
that  seems  to  be  an  attribute  of  smoke- 
less powder  only  at  high  pressure ;  third, 
a  small  amount  of  copper  welded  firmly 
to  the  steel  of  the  barrel,  and  proceeding 
from  the  jacket  of  the  bullet. 

When  it  is  possible,  start  at  the  clean- 
ing job  as  quickly  as  the  heat  from  the 
barrel  will  allow.  Push  through  a  dry 
rag  to  remove  the  loose  stuff,  then  swab 
with  a  patch  thoroughly  wet  with  a 
nitro  solvent.  This  done,  the  rifle  can 
be  carried  home  or  left  a  couple  of  hours 
without  harm  resulting,  or  the  cleaning 
made  any  harder.  If  you  desire  to  fin- 
ish up  the  job  then  and  there,  allow  the 
oil  from  the  first  patch  to  soak  in  for 
ten  minutes  if  time  allows,  then  scrub  it 
thoroughly  with  dry  patches,  following 
with  another  soaked  in  the  solvent  and 
more  dry  patches.  Finish  off  with  a 
patch  wet  in  the  solvent,  and  see  that  it 
thoroughly  wets  the  inside  of  the  bore. 
A  patch  merely  damp  is  not  meant. 

Two  days  later  dig  out  the    rifle  and 


clean  it  again — don't  worry  lest  it  be 
love's  labor  lost,  the  shade  of  the  patches 
that  come  out  will  reassure  you  as  to 
that. 

The  28  per  cent  ammonia,  applied  on 
a  swab  before  any  oil  touches  the  bore, 
is  a  great  help  in  cleaning  rifles  of  high- 
power  breed  or  in  any  rifle  using  smoke- 
less powder  in  cartridges  originally  in- 
tended for  black  powder.  If  thorough 
drying  does  not  follow,  expect  trouble. 
There  is  no  use  in  putting  in  the  am- 
monia if  the  bore  is  oily;  it  should  be 
used  after  the  first  dry  patch,  then  wiped 
as  dry  as  a  volume  on  theology,  with 
the  solvent  following  as  prescribed. 

A  lot  of  folks^  know  all  about  metal 
fouling,  can  call  it  by  its  first  name,  and 
know  who  married  its  grandmother. 
Also  every  time  they  see  a  spot  in  a  rifle 
barrel  they  hail  it  by  its  alleged  name, 
metal  fouling.  They'll  show  you  metal 
fouling  in  barrels  inhabited  only  by  lead 
bullets,  and  in  barrels  through  which 
bullets  coated  with  steel  have  galloped. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  steel  fouling, 
but  it  is  not  visible,  and  only  a  plug 
will  show  it. 

Be  sure  you've  got  metal  fouling  be- 
fore you  go  to  fussing  about  it.  It  ap- 
pears, not  in  rifles  of  the  .30-40  type,  not 
in  foreign  rifles  using  foreign  steel  jack- 
eted bullets  (easily  detected  by  using  a 
magnet  on  the  bullets),  but  only  in  arms 
of  the  New  Springfield,  .22  Hi-Power, 
Ross  .280  sort,  and  not  then  in  ordinary 
cases.  Gauge  plugs  sometimes  show  a 
little  fouling  not  visible  to  the  eye,  but 
that  does  not  need  to  worry  you. 

Before  you  diagnose  a  case  of  metal 
fouling,  shown  by  little  flakes  adhering 
to  the  lands,  usually  close  to  the  muzzle, 
dip  a  Marble  brush  in  nitro  oil  and  scrub 
the  barrel.  If  the  spots  still  persist  and 
your  care  of  the  barrel  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility that  they  are  rust  spots,  then 
ammonia  dope  is  necessary.  This  is  a 
good  formula,  but  not  the  only  good  one. 

Stronger  ammonia   2  ounces 

Water    3.2     " 

Potassium   bicarbonate 47  grains 

Ammonium  persulphate    ...155 
Ammonium  bichromate   ....    24 

Mix  the  carbonate  and  persulphate 
and  bichromate  with  the  water,  add  the 
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stronger  ammonia  when  dissolving  is 
complete. 

To  use,  wipe  the  barrel  absolutely 
free  from  oil,  push  in  plug  that  fits  the 
chamber  tightly — a  rubber  or  ordinary 
cork  is  best — then  fit  a  section  of  rub- 
ber tubing  over  the  muzzle  long  enough 
to  allow  the  ammonia  to  stand  up  in  the 
tube  an  inch  or  two  higher  than  the 
muzzle  when  the  barrel  is  filled.  A 
section  of  half-inch  inside  tubing,  two 
inches  long,  is  about  right. 

Let  the  filled  barrel  stand  at  least 
twenty  minutes,  then  pour  out  the  am- 
monia. If  the  last  of  the  solution  as  it 
comes  out  is  not  about  like  a  good  dark 
blue  ink,  then  your  solution  was  not 
right,  or  else  you  had  no  metal  fouling 
in  the  rifle.  Wipe  dry  and  oil  carefully 
the  barrel  as  soon  as  you  have  emptied  it 
of   the  solution. 

I  have  heard  of  reported  cases  of 
metal  fouling  in  the  .22  Hi-Power,  but 
have  never  seen  such  instances.  Often 
patches  occur  in  the  barrels,  but  they  are 
usually  of  the  tin  plating  used  on  the 
bullets  and  the  use  of  a  Marble  brush 
will  remove  them. 

Cleaner  patches  for  .30-calibre  rifles, 
but  large  enough  to  work  nicely  in  a 
12-gauge  shotgun  with  the  rod  having 
the  expanding  fingers,  can  be  obtained 
from  a  company  in  Indiana  at  the  rate 
of  50  cents  for  1200,  already  cut  to  size 
and  generally  excellent.  You  would  not 
cut  1200  for  50  cents,  let  alone  rustle 
the  flannel  used  in  them. 

A  good  kink  if  your  rod  is  not  slotted, 
is  to  use  a  bristle  brush,  a  good  stiff  one, 


and  put  the  patch  over  this.  The 
bristles  hold  the  rag  into  contact  with 
the  grooves  and  prevent  it  from  slipping 
off. 

There  have  been  various  treatments 
for  gun  bores  to  prevent  rust,  but  none 
of  them  have  done  any  land-office  busi- 
ness. One  of  them  used  to  fit  brass 
tubes  inside  the  steel  shot  barrels  of  a 
shotgun.  There  is,  however,  a  new 
steel  coming  to  the  front  in  Europe  that 
threatens  to  make  lazy  men  out  of  our 
hitherto  assiduous  scrubbers  of  rifle- 
barrels. 

This  stuff,  a  special  alloy  made  with 
a  peculiar  heat  treatment,  is  extremely 
strong,  standing  high  pressures  and  wear 
as  no  steel  has  done  heretofore.  Best  of 
all,  it  is  absolutely  rustproof  within  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word.  Both 
the  German  and  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment proofhouses  declared  it  to  be  en- 
tirely non-rusting. 

However,  until  we  find  it  in  common 
circulation,  remember,  clean  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment,  and  don't  take  the 
word  of  your  eyes  that  the  arm  is  clean 
to  stay  clean  unless  they  tell  you  so  a 
few  days  later.  If  rust  does  sneak  in 
under  cover  of  a  driving  rain,  hasty 
shelter  for  the  night,  and  no  cleaning 
rod,  remember,  a  brass  brush,  and  then 
a  stream  of  actually  boiling  water  poured 
through  the  tube  will  stop  the  process. 

A  clean,  smooth,  bright  barrel  is  easy 
to  keep  so.  A  pitted  barrel  is  a  produ- 
cer of  labor,  hard  words,  inaccuracy  on 
the  part  of  the  arm,  and  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  owner. 


DESIGNING  THE  GARDEN 


By    GRACE   TABOR 


ILLUSTRATED    WITH    DIAGRAMS 


Landscape  Art  for  the  Suburban  Home 


ARDENS  as  we  commonly 
know  them  are  not  exalted 
to  the  dignity  of  being  de- 
signed— for  "garden"  is  a 
term  that  is  usually  con- 
fined to  that  portion  of  the 
ground  whereon  vegetables  grow.  But  as 
a  matter  of  fact  it  should  not  be  so  lim- 


ited, for  rightly  a  garden  is  an  enclosed 
space  planted  with  trees,  fruits,  flowers  or 
vegetables — or  all  four.  So  really  the 
entire  grounds  about  a  suburban  dwell- 
ing constitute  its  garden ;  and  it  is  as  a' 
garden  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
think  of  them.  For  it  is  these  in  their 
entirety  that  are  to  be  furnished  with  a 
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design — that  is,  that  are  to  be  planned 
and  made  orderly  and  beautiful.  And 
they  must  be  considered  as  a  unit  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  with  the  best  re- 
sults. 

First,  let  us  take  the  attitude  that  the 
ground  plot,  or  plot  of  ground,  right  up 
to  its  boundaries,  is  a  plane  or  flat  sur- 
face whereon  some  interesting  motif  is 
to  be  executed.  Regard  it  in  the  same 
way  that  the  cover  of  a  book  or  the  top 
of  a  box  or  any  other  sharply  defined 
object  would  be  regarded  if  it  fell  to 
your  lot  to  ornament  such.  Disregard 
entirely  at  first  the  fact  that  it  is  ground, 
that  it  is  your  suburban  lot. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  an  artist,  or 
even  a  student  of  design,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve one  or  two  things  concerning  it 
which  are  fundamentals.  One  of  these 
is  the  presence  of  a  border  in  all  designs 
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of  definite  limitation.  All-over  patterns 
lack  the  border,  but  other  designs,  if 
they  are  good  ones,  do  not.  It  may  be 
only  a  broad  line  or  a  series  of  parallel 
lines — but  it  is  invariably  present  when 
the  design  is  made  to  conform  to  a  cer- 
tain place  and  space  and  form,  framing 
the  figures  of  it,  holding  them  strongly 
together.  So  a  border  must  confine  the 
design  that  is  to  be  executed  upon  the 
ground.  What  this  border  is  to  be 
made  of  need  not  be  considered  just  yet; 
that  there  is  to  be  an  inclosure  of  one 
kind  or  another,  a  definite  and  defensive 
barrier  between  the  garden  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  enough  for  a  beginning. 
With  the  border  allowed  for — mark 
off  a  space  at  least  one  foot  wide  all 
around  for  such  allowance,  wider  if  you 
purpose  planting  a  hedge — the  plan  of 
the  space  inclosed  by  it  is  immediately 
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IRREGULAR  OR  INFORMAL  DESIGN  OF  THE 
TYPE 

before  us.  And  here  the  personal  equa- 
tion enters  at  once,  large  and  influential. 
People  are  divided,  I  find,  into  what  I 
have  secretly  called  orderly  and  disor- 
derly in  the  matter  of  taste  in  gardens 
— secretly  because  "disorderly"  seems 
generally  to  imply  reproach,  although  I 
do  not  know  that  it  does  in  this  connec- 
tion. What  matters  here  is  the  choice 
between  regularity,  symmetry,  formality 
if  you  will,  and  irregularity,  complexity, 


unsymmetry,  disorder  in  one 
sense — not  actual  untidiness 
but  lack  of  arrangement. 
Every  one  of  us  will  take  sides 
here,  one  way  or  the  other; 
this  is  the  big  personal  equa- 
tion that  will  influence  all  the 
garden's  plan  within  the  sim- 
ple lines  representing  its 
boundary. 

With  equally  careful  plan- 
ning it  might  seem  at  first  that 
neither  system  would  have  an 
advantage  over  the  other;  but 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in 
practical  accomplishment  lying 
always  with  the  symmetrical 
arrangement.  Walks  that  fol- 
low straight  lines  leave  no  use- 
less corners,  and  produce  no 
wasted  strips  or  crescents  here 
and  there.  Every  inch  of 
space  counts  for  its  very  full- 
est in  the  garden  of  mathemat- 
ical precision.  Moreover,  it 
is  well  to  bear  in  mind  con- 
tinually the  fact  that  whatever 
the  natural  taste  may  be, 
whether  it  demands  a  measure 
of  careless  irregularity  and 
repudiates  positively  the  sym- 
metry and  order  which  are  to 
another  the  highest  form  of 
beauty,  or  no,  the  limitations 
of  suburban  space  and  sur- 
roundings impose  correspond- 
ing limitations  on  individual 
garden  development.  In  the 
interest  of  general  harmony 
and  seemliness,  order  of  one 
sort  must  distinguish  even  the 
design  that  is  irregular. 

Rightly  conceived,  the  gar- 
den is  in  the  nature  of  an  ex- 
tension out-of-doors  of  the 
house.  Every  house  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  garden  treatment  to 
make  its  presence  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  anything  but  an  impertinence;  for 
the  hard  and  definite  lines  created  with 
man's  compass  and  square  are  antagon- 
istic to  every  impulse  of  Nature  and  nat- 
ural outdoors,  and  must  be  led  up  to 
gradually  and  insinuatingly  if  harmony 
between  man's  work  and  Nature's  is 
ever  to  be  attained. 
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From  the  house,  therefore, 
the  garden  is  to  work  out,  in 
its  several  directions,  to  the 
outer  limits  or  boundary  of 
the  plot.  Hence  it  is  from  the 
house  that  the  start  must  be 
made  with  the  design ;  in  other 
words,  the  house  itself  will 
furnish  the  first  motif  or  form 
in  the  design.  And  the  prin- 
cipal doors  or  porches  or  porch 
entrances  or  windows  will  fur- 
nish inceptive  points  from 
which  the  secondary  motifs 
will  proceed. 

Here  we  are  at  once  quite 
beyond  the  realm  of  certainty 
or  rule,  and  only  by  the  aid  of 
diagrams  will  it  be  possible 
for  me  to  generalize  with  any 
chance  of  being  understood. 
Four  designs,  therefore,  for  a 
plot  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet 
in  size  are  shown — one  some- 
what regular  or  semi-formal, 
and  one  altogether  irregular 
or  informal  for  each  type  of 
house  suggested ;  also  a  design 
for  a  larger  place  and  a  design 
for  a  corner  plot  having  an 
irregular  boundary.  In  none 
of  these  are  more  than  the 
main  features  given,  it  being 
my  wish  only  to  suggest  here 
principles  for  guidance  which 
may  be  applied  universally, 
rather  than  actually  to  give 
detailed  designs. 

Starting  with  the  house,  in 
detailed  plan,  located  upon  the 
ground,  the  successive  steps  in 
the  working  up  of  each  design 
are  indicated  alphabetically. 
Al  is  the  major  "inceptive 
point"  in  each  diagram  from  which  Bl  is 
developed,  and  from  this  CI  and  so  on, 
A2  and  A3,  etc.,  being  the  lesser  incep- 
tive points  numbered  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  in  the  scheme.  That  this  nat- 
ural development  of  the  design  by  logical 
steps  requires  the  detailed  house  plan  is 
obvious;  let  nothing  induce  you  to  omit 
the  careful  drawing  of  this  plan,  there- 
fore, exact  and  to  true  scale,  before  an- 
other line  is  drawn.  It  may  seem  an  un- 
necessary task  at  first   thought   to   take 
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such  pains,  especially  if  the  house  is  built 
and  you  are  thoroughly  familiar  with 
its  layout;  but  house  and  garden  are  to 
be  a  unit,  each  complementing  the  other. 
Remember  this;  and  remember  that  the 
one  pre-eminent  means  of  unification  is 
the  axis.  Without  an  exact  plan  on  pa- 
per no  axes  are  possible,  however  fa- 
miliar you  may  be  with  the  house  plan  ; 
hence  no  means  is  provided  for  wedding 
the  outdoors  to  the  in.  But  even  the 
single  axis  which  a  window  or  door  or 
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portico  may  furnish  gives  immediate  sol- 
idity and  the  strength  of  unity.  Keep 
the  need  of  this  in  mind  and  spare  no 
pains  to  secure  it. 

The  first  design  shown  takes  its  initial 
center  on  the  transverse  axis  of  dining- 
room  and  porch.  This,  extended,  re- 
quires a  motif  at  Bl  opposite  the  porch. 
Hence  the  arbor  in  that  situation.  To 
reach  this  a  walk  of  some  sort  is  neces- 
sary, yet  the  distance  is  too  short  to  com- 
port with  dignity;  the  paved  terrace  CI 
is  the  solution,  the  ground  sloping  away 
back  and  front.  A  walk  from  the  arbor 
to  the  rear  is  a  natural  impulse,  and  this 
carried  out  and  across  at  the  back  of  the 
place  demands  a  return  without  retrac- 
ing. So  A2,  the  axis  of  the  main  en- 
trance— the  "front"  door  that  is  not  in 
front — develops,  furnishing  the  line  of 
such  a  walk ;  and  one  section  is  complete. 

The  simplest  possible  entrance  from 
the  street  is  the  direct  one;  and  this  will 
open  a  vista  of  real  distance  along  A3, 


when  the  porch  is  reached.     Something 
must  close  this  at  its  far  extremity,  so 
into    the   garden    wall    at    D3    is   set   a 
basin   of  cement   for  a   bird   bath.     Fi- 
nally, the  dial  at  E4  takes  its  place  on 
the  transverse  axis   (A4)   of  the  "front 
yard,"    and    provides    a   center    from 
which  further  development  may  fol- 
low or  not,  as  one  "chooses,  when  it 
comes  to  the  planting — as  well  as  a 
reminder  of  the  flight  of  time  to  the 
casual  who  come  within  the  gate. 
The  second  and  less  formal  design 
for    this    same    house    and    plot 
shows    at    once    the    less    advan- 
tageous   division    of    land    which 
follows  the  use  of  curved  walks. 
Here  again  the  start  is  with  the 
same     transverse     axis     Al — the 
only  true  axis  of  the  house,  as  a 
matter    of    fact.      The    bird 
bath  Bl,  again  serving  as  a 
focusing    center,    is    brought 
up  near  at  hand,  the  general 
informality    of    the    scheme 
making  such  a  position  for  it 
suitable.       The     center     A2 
makes     the     flight    of    steps 
from   the   porch   toward   the 
back  possible,  and  these  start 
the   walk   to   the   arbor   C2. 
Providing  an  object  for  the 
curve  in  this  walk,  the  sun  dial  D2  is 
arbitrarily     disposed     where     the     walk 
must  go  around  it. 

With  the  second  type  of  house  which, 
as  shown,  divides  the  lot  into  two  parts, 
the  outdoor  living  space  is  all  at  the 
rear,  overlooking  the  garden.  This  lies 
along  either  side  of  the  axis  (Al)  if  the 
long  and  roomy  porch.  The  seats  B  are 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  plot  rather 
than  equidistant  from  this  axis,  that 
there  may  be  the  greatest  possible  dis- 
tance between  them.  Very  little  is  at- 
tempted in  the  front,  a  single  object  on 
the  axis  of  the  main  entrance  (yet  as  far 
from  this  entrance  as  may  be)  being  suf- 
ficient to  emphasize  all  that  needs  em- 
phasis here.  This  may  be  a  statue  or  a 
panel  let  into  the  wall;  either  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  house  with  its 
dooryard. 

In  the  less  regular  development  of  this 
same  place  a  suggestion  beyond  the  bare 
design  has  necessarily  been  made,  in  or- 
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der  to  explain  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
around  the  axis  A.  This  little  rosary 
or  rose-garden,  B,  and  the  entrance  walk 
are  to  be  defined  by  close-clipped  hedges; 
and  flat  stones  laid  into  the  ground  pro- 
vide a  way  from  one  to  the  other  as 
shown.  The  real  space  is  divided  as  in 
the  other  plan,  by  a  lattice,  but  further 
than  this  there  is  no  likeness.  The  pool 
C  is  arbitrarily  located ;  then  the  walk 
is  carried  to  it  with  the  least  waste  pos- 
sible, and  the  seat  D  follows  in  response 
to  the  natural  impulse  to  rest  here  and 
watch  the  goldfish  and  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect of  the  garden  and  house. 

A  plot  one  hundred  feet  square  has 
really  splendid  possibilities  when  it  is 
conserved  by  carefully  laid  out,  straight- 
line  divisions.  Here  again  a  transverse 
axis  furnishes  the  center  of  the  one 
strong  motif.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the 
land  is  available  for  planting,  which 
means  that  there  is  room  enough  for 
fruits,  an  abundance  of  vegetables,  and 
flowers  in  quantity,  as  well  as  for  chick- 
ens and  automobile  shelter,  if  these  are 
desired.  The  union  of  the  latter  with 
the  house,  under  one  continuous  roof,  is 
intended  primarily  to  eliminate  waste 
ground.  It  has,  however,  a  very  dis- 
tinct advantage  artistically  as  well,  for 
it  banishes  the  little  isolated  building 
that  is  so  hopeless  an  architectural  prob- 
tem  when  stood  oft  in  the  corner  to 
which  custom  has  relegated  it.  Incorpo- 
rated with  the  house,  this  becomes  a  real 
acquisition  instead  of  an  eyesore,  increas- 
ing the  dignity  and  importance  of  the 
place  instead  of  detracting  from  it.  Gas- 
oline is,  of  course,   tanked  outside  and 


underground    as    is    usual    now-a-days. 

The  design  for  the  irregularly  shaped 
corner  plot  starts  on  the  vertical  axis 
of  the  main  part  of  the  house  (Al),  al- 
though nothing  but  the  simplest  layout 
of  walk  fills  the  ground  space  at  this 
side.  It  is  in  the  connection  of  this 
space  with  the  rest  of  the  ground  by 
means  of. the  continuation  of  this  walk 
that  the  successive  steps  from  Al  begin 
to  show.  The  Herm  or  statue  (Bl) 
placed  at  the  walk's  turn  is  purely  fancy, 
introduced  to  give  interest  where  little 
of  interest  has  so  far  developed.  A  long 
vista  opens  as  soon  as  the  turn  is  made, 
however;  the  axis  of  which  (A2)  inter- 
sects the  axis  of  the  entrance  A3  at  x, 
thus  fixing  the  point  from  which  A4 
shall  rise.  This  in  turn  furnishes  the 
location  of  the  dial  C4,  the  difference  in 
direction  between  A2  and  A4  being 
made  in  order  that  neither  dial  nor 
Herm  shall  be  visible  the  one  from  the 
other,  although  both  may  be  seen  from 
x — the  point  of  intersection  of  the  vistas 
which  they  close. 

None  of  these  designs  is  formal  in  the 
sense  of  being  symmetrical,  it  will  be 
noticed.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  lack 
of  symmetry  in  the  house  plans  from 
which  they  spring.  Rarely  will  a  plan 
of  even  balance  be  found  suitable  for  a 
place  as  small  as  these,  which  is  why 
such  a  plan  has  not  been  included.  Un- 
less a  symmetrical  house  furnishes  the  be- 
ginning, there  is,  of  course,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  truly  symmetrical  garden 
layout.  Always  it  must  be  house  first; 
then,  from  this,  rationally  and  conven- 
iently and  harmoniously,  the  garden. 


THE  HARD  CASE  OF  THE 
THOROUGHBRED 

His  Influence  Upon  Horse-Breeding  in  America 
By   HENRY   SEDLEY 


N  1908  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature passed  a  law  prohibiting 
book-making  and  pool-selling  on 
horse  races.  While  this  law  very 
properly  put  an  end  to  the  public 
betting  rings,  racing  was  still  car- 
ried on,  but  with  only  such  individual 
wagering  as  is  bound  to  take  place  wher- 
ever horses  are  raced  or  yachts  sailed  or 
ball-games  played.  However,  the  Legis- 
lature was  determined  to  stamp  out  even 
this  insignificant  gambling,  and  accord- 
ingly in  1910  the  Directors'  Liability 
Law  was  passed,  making  the  directors  of 
race-meetings  criminally  liable  for  the 
actions  of  their  patrons. 

The  effects  of  this  law  were  both  im- 
mediate and  widespread.  It  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  racing  in  the  State  of 
New  York  and  consequently  seriously 
crippled  the  thoroughbred  breeding  in- 
dustry throughout  the  entire  country. 
Magnificent  stock-farms  whose  rich  blue- 
grass  sod  had  remained  unbroken  for 
upwards  of  a  century  were  plowed  and 
sown  to  crops;  and  the  mares,  stallions 
and  young  stock  hastily  shipped  to  for- 
eign markets. 

In  1911  and  1912,  1800  of  these 
horses,  valued  at  more  than  two  and 
one-half  million  dollars,  were  sent 
abroad,  to  say  nothing  of  the  animals 
contained  in  the  racing  stables  which 
many  of  our  wealthiest  turfmen,  not  to 
be  deprived  of  their  favorite  sport, 
shipped  to  England  or  France.  So  great 
was  the  depression  in  breeding  circles 
that  the  mighty  Hermis,  winner  of  the 
Suburban  (with  127  pounds  up)  and 
many  other  classics  were  sold  for  a  song. 
He   now   stands   in    France,   where   his 
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owner  refused  a  very  large  sum  for  him. 

Adam,  the  great  French  horse  who 
was  imported  into  this  country  at  a  cost 
of  $60,000,  was  sent  back  to  France  and 
subsequently  sold  to  the  Hungarian 
Government;  Rock  Sand,  one  of  the 
few  horses  to  achieve  the  Triple  Crown, 
the  greatest  honor  of  the  British  turf, 
consisting  as  it  does  of  winning  the 
Derby,  St.  Leger  and  Two  Thousand 
Guineas,  was  sold  to  a  French  syndicate 
for  $150,000.  At  the  fee  at  which  he 
now  stands  and  with  his  book  filled  far 
in  advance  he  will  have  paid  for  himself 
in  less  than  three  years.  Colin,  the  un- 
beaten son  of  Commando,  by  many  con- 
sidered the  greatest  horse  of  all  time; 
Ballot,  Peter  Pan  and  Irish  Lad  are  a 
few  of  the  many  which  are  now  on  for- 
eign soil.  With  the  stallions  have  gone 
the  cream  of  the  brood  mares,  including 
Maskette,  winner  of  the  Futurity; 
Court  Dress,  Tanya,  and  Tracery,  dam 
of  the  winner  of  the   1912  St.   Leger. 

So  great  has  been  the  exodus  that  to- 
day we  have  but  7,500  thoroughbreds 
in  the  country  as  against  22,500  in  1908. 
As  there  are  approximately  23,000,000 
horses  in  the  United  States,  this  makes 
the  thoroughbred  percentage  about  1/30 
of  1%.  Many  of  the  mares  remaining 
here  are  being  put  to  plebeian  uses  such 
as  the  breeding  of  work  horses  and  even, 
sad  to  relate,  of  mules.  Granting  that 
the  mules  so  produced  are  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  it  nevertheless  seems  rath- 
er a  pity  to  mate  a  magnificent  animal 
with  a  pedigree  perhaps  two  centuries 
old  to  a  long-eared  braying  jackass. 
Most  of  our  best  brood-mares  are  the 
property  of  owners  who  send  the  pick  of 
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their  foals  to  be  either  raced  or  sold 
abroad.  The  chances  of  a  good  thor- 
oughbred being  developed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  near  future  are  therefore  de- 
cidedly slim.  If  by  any  chance  one  of 
the  left-over  foals  should  turn  out  well, 
or  if  one  of  the  owners,  racing  on  the 
few  small  tracks  still  in  operation,  de- 
velops a  good  horse,  it  would  probably 
be  at  once  sent  abroad  where  the  purses 
are  of  sufficient  size  to  make  them  worth 
the  winning.  The  few  tracks  in  opera- 
tion in  this  country  and  Canada,  second- 
rate  affairs  at  best,  offer  stakes  and 
purses  of  so  little  value  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  incentive  to  breed  a  "good 
one." 

The  loss  of  so  much  of  the  very  best 
of  our  thoroughbred  blood  is  bound  to 
have  not  only  a  very  serious  future  effect 
on  the  breed  itself  but  on  the  horseflesh 
of  the  country  in  general  as  well,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  value  of 
the  thoroughbred  in  improving  other 
breeds  and  types,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  heavy  draughters,  cannot 
be  overestimated.  In  support  of  this 
statement  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  present  breeds  and  types, 
excepting  the  draughters,  are  either  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  thoroughbred 
or  have  at  some  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment felt  the  benefits  of  infusions  of  his 
blood.  The  Old  Cleveland  Bay,  a  coarse 
and  cloddy  breed,  was  refined  and  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  thorough- 
bred.  Further  crossing  developed  the 
Yorkshire  Coach  Horse,  a  breed  far  su- 
perior to  the  Cleveland  Bay.  The  mod- 
ern Hackney  was  produced  by  the  use 
of  thoroughbred  crosses  on  the  Nor- 
folk trotter  and  the  old-time  Hackney. 
All  the  saddle  types,  including  the  hunt- 
er, the  polo-pony,  the  Kentucky  or  gait- 
ed  saddle  horse,  the  park-hack  and  the 
cavalry  charger,  are  absolutely  depend- 
ent on  the  thoroughbred.  Various  car- 
riage types,  including  the  Hackney,  are 
refined  by  the  occasional  use  of  thor- 
oughbred crosses.  Our  two  American 
breeds,  the  Morgan  and  the  trotter,  are 
both  directly  descended  from  the  thor- 
oughbred, and  each  possesses  to  a  marked 
degree  three  of  his  most  valuable 
characteristics:  courage,  intelligence  and 
stamina. 


The    Morgan's    Origin 

The  thoroughbred  progenitor  of  the 
Morgan  was  a  horse  called  True  Briton 
or  Beautiful  Bay,  used  as  a  charger  by 
a  British  Army  officer,  Colonel  De  Lan- 
cey,  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
story  runs  that  the  Colonel,  feeling  in 
need  of  refreshment,  tied  his  horse  out- 
side a  tavern  while  he  went  within. 
A  man  by  the  not  uncommon  name  of 
Smith  happened  to  come  along,  and  hav- 
ing an  eye  for  a  horse  was  at  once  struck 
with  the  splendid  proportions  of  True 
Briton.  This  Smith  was  either  a  firm 
believer  in  the  axiom,  "Everything  is 
fair  in  love  and  war,"  or  else  he  was 
just  a  common  horse-thief;  at  any  rate, 
he  made  off  with  the  horse  and  subse- 
quently sold  him  for  $300,  considered 
a  very  high  price  in  those  days.  One  of 
the  sons  of  this  horse  was  taken  to  Ver- 
mont, where  he  was  bred  to  many  of  the 
farmers'  mares.  He  was  called  Justin 
Morgan,  and  to  him  can  be  traced  the 
pedigree  of  every  true  Morgan. 

The  trotter  traces  his  lineage  back  to 
the  gray  thoroughbred  Messenger,  by 
Mambrino,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Byerly  Turk.  Messenger  was  a  good 
race-winner  in  England,  and  was  im- 
ported to  this  country  in  1786  to  im- 
prove the  racing  stock.  He  was  not  only 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  was  bred  to 
many  common  mares  as  well.  He  died 
in  1808  after  a  career  of  extreme  use- 
fulness, and  it  is  related  that  so  great 
was  the  esteem  in  which  he  had  been 
held  that  a  volley  of  musketry  was  fired 
over  his  grave. 

Messenger's  get  all  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  trot,  which  trait  they  in  turn 
transmitted  to  their  progeny.  Ten  years 
after  his  death  the  first  trotting  match 
was  held  in  this  country  in  which  any 
consideration  was  given  to  time,  when 
Boston  Blue  was  matched  to  trot  a  mile 
under  three  minutes.  He  accomplished 
the  feat,  but  the  exact  time  is  not  known. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  of  rac- 
ing and  breeding  has  conclusively  proved 
that  the  only  method  by  which  the  breed 
may  be  satisfactorily  kept  up  is  by  rac- 
ing. Stop  racing  and  the  breed  soon 
deteriorates  and  eventually  becomes  ex- 
tinct.    Oliver    Cromwell    realized    this 
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and  did  not  consider  it  incompatible 
with  his  religious  tenets  to  own  and  race 
horses  with  a  view  to  encouraging  breed- 
ing. Two  famous  horses  owned  by  him 
were  White  Turk  and  the  Coffin  Mare, 
so  called  because  she  was  hidden  in  a 
vault  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  when 
a  search  for  Cromwell's  property  was 
being  carried  on. 

Peter  the  Great  issued  a  royal  edict 
ordering  that  horse  races  be  held  in  or- 
der that  the  animals  most  suitable  for 
breeding  might  be  picked  out.  All  the 
great  foreign  governments  have  long 
since  realized  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  thoroughbred,  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage breeding  and  racing  many  of 
them  offer  show-ring  and  turf  prizes  and 
in  addition  buy  such  horses  as  are  un- 
suitable for  racing,  but  which  may  be 
used  in  the  army.  In  some  countries 
the  racing  is  actually  under  government 
supervision. 

Horse-breeding  by   the  French   Govern- 
ment 

France,  in  1874,  passed  a  law  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  twenty-two 
bureaus  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 
These  bureaus  have  been  steadily  in- 
creased and  enlarged  until  the  French 
government  now  expends  from  three  to 
four  million  dollars  each  year  for  their 
maintenance.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  to  secure  the  finest  of  English 
and  French  thoroughbred  stallions,  and 
at  least  one,  Amoreux  III,  was  bred  in 
this  country. 

The  German  government,  which  has 
also  been  breeding  thoroughbreds  for 
many  years,  paid  more  than  $66,000  for 
Galtee  More,  the  English  Derby  winner 
of  1897,  and  $100,000  for  Ard  Patrick, 
winner  of  the  Derby  of  1902.  More 
than  a  century  ago  Russia  began  import- 
ing English  thoroughbred  mares,  and, 
quickly  realizing  their  superiority  over 
the  native  horses,  has  augmented  the  im- 
portations from  time  to  time  with  pur- 
chases of  the  finest  stallions,  paying  no 
less  than  $150,000  for  one  horse  alone. 

In  Hungary  the  government  annually 
distributes  large  sums  in  racing  prizes 
and  maintains  extensive  studs  headed  by 
thoroughbred  stallions,  the  most  impor- 


tant of  the  latter  being  the  horse  Adam, 
which,  as  previously  stated,  was  for- 
merly owned  in  this  country.  M.  Blanc, 
the  French  turfman,  is  said  recently  to 
have  offered  $100,000  for  this  horse  and 
on  the  offer  being  refused  asked  the  gov- 
ernment to  name  its  own  price.  This  it 
also  refused  to  do. 

That  our  own  government  officials 
are  aware  of  the  value  of  thoroughbred 
blood  and  of  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing suitable  army  remounts  without  its 
use  is  shown  in  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  "Breed- 
ing Horses  for  Army  Use,"  in  which  it 
is  recommended  that  the  Government 
establish  a  stud  of  one  hundred  stallions, 
fifty  of  which  to  be  thoroughbreds, 
twenty-five  trotters,  ten  Morgans  and 
fifteen  saddlers.  The  latter  would  un- 
doubtedly be  stallions  of  thoroughbred 
extraction.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
here  that  the  average  European  trooper 
is  better  mounted,  thanks  to  his  govern- 
ment stud,  than  the  average  United 
States  officer. 

Many  persons,  while  admitting  the 
past  usefulness  of  the  thoroughbred, 
maintain  that  sprint  racing  has  impaired 
his  stamina  and  that  in  consequence  he 
is  not  as  good  as  his  ancestors  were. 
This  has  been  the  topic  of  ceaseless 
discussion  for  many  years  past  and  prob- 
ably will  be  for  many  to  come.  While 
sprint  races  are,  of  course,  to  be  depre- 
cated, it  is  probable  that  the  strain  of 
the  old  four-mile  heat  races  was  so  se- 
vere as  to  prove  even  more  harmful  to 
the  breed.  The  celebrated  race  mare 
Black-Maria  was  once  compelled  to  run 
five  hotly  contested  four-mile  heats  be- 
fore she  finally  won  the  race.  She  won 
the  first  heat,  the  second  and  third  were 
won  by  competitors,  in  the  fourth  she 
ran  a  dead  heat  with  Trifle,  and  she  won 
the  fifth.  The  effects  of  such  a  race  on 
a  horse  may  be  imagined.  A  writer  of 
the  time  naively  states  that  after  the  race 
she  was  "as  fit  as  a  fiddle  and  as  good 
as  ever."  She  may  have  looked  it,  but 
she  probably  was  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  after  effects 
of  these  races  were  so  serious  that  many 
of  the  old  four-mile  champions,  includ- 
ing Lexington,  were  retired  after  hav- 
ing   competed    in    only    seven    or    eight 
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races.  The  modern  horse,  on  the  con* 
trary,  being  raced  at  more  reasonable 
distances,  frequently  goes  to  the  post  a 
hundred  or  more  times.  The  popular 
mare,  Imp,  the  idol  of  the  turf  in  her 
day,  ran  no  less  than  171  races  at  all 
distances;  Advance  Guard,  162;  Jack 
Atkin,  130;  and  Roseben,  111.  These 
were  all  stake  horses  and  were  always 
amongst  the  top  weights. 

Four-mile  races  have  long  been  dis- 
continued abroad  owing  to  their  harm- 
ful effects.  The  longest  race  of  the  Eng- 
lish turf,  the  Alexandre  Plate,  is  at  two 
and  three-quarter  miles,  and  the  French 
Prix  Gladiateur  is  at  three  and  seven- 
eighths  miles.  However,  a  four-mile 
race,  the  Kentucky  Endurance  Stakes, 
is  run  annually  at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
Although  this  stake  was  inaugurated 
only  in  1911,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
years  of  four-mile  racing,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  winner  in  1912 
ran  the  distance  in  time  which  had  never 
before  been  approached  in  a  race  at  the 
distance. 

The  following  table  of  four-mile  races 
is  interesting  for  purposes  of  compari- 
son: 


Year 

Horse 

Weight 

Time 

1823 

Henry 

108  lbs. 

7.37/ 

1842 

Fashion 

Ill      " 

7.32/ 

1855 

Lexington 

103     " 

7.23^4 

1874 

Fellowcraft 

ti 

7.19/ 

1899 

The  Bachelor 

113     " 

7.16^ 

1912 

Sotemia 

119     " 

7.10% 

The  mare  Sotemia,  never  considered 
a  first-class  animal,  carrying  more  weight 
than  any  of  the  previous  record  holders, 
won  her  race  in  a  common  canter  and 
had  she  been  extended  could  undoubt- 
edly have  run  the  distance  considerably 
faster.  What  time  a  Sysonby  or  a  Colin 
could  have  made  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  it  most  certainly  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  convince  a  present-day  turfman 
that  either  could  not  have  beaten  Lex- 
ington, Fashion,  or  any  of  the  other  old- 
timers  under  any  conditions  and  at  any 
distance. 

In  1873  Admiral  Raos,  the  greatest 
authority  of  that  time,  opined  that  the 
thoroughbred  was  then  far  superior  to 
his   progenitors.      Amongst   other   state- 


ments in  support  of  his  opinion  he  said 
that  the  average  height  of  the  thorough- 
bred in  1700  was  thirteen  hands  three 
.inches;  whereas  at  that  time  it  was  fif- 
teen hands  three  inches.  The  present 
average  is  probably  a  little  taller  than 
this;  for  breeders,  well  aware  that  "a 
good  big  horse  will  always  beat  a  good 
little  one,"  have  always  given  size  care- 
ful consideration.  Most  authorities  are 
agreed  that  years  of  scientific  feeding, 
care,  and  breeding  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  breed. 

The  Arab  a  Back  Number 

There  is,  of  course,  no  way  of  deter- 
mining the  absolute  truth  of  this,  but 
one  point  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
thoroughbred  to-day  is  far  better  than 
the  Arab,  from  which  breed  he  is  de- 
scended. In  fact,  so  inferior  is  the  lat- 
ter that  the  races  for  Arabs  in  England 
have  long  since  been  discontinued  be- 
cause "the  sport  furnished  was  of  so  me- 
diocre a  quality  and  the  Arabs  lacking 
in  game."  In  one  great  English  race 
Arabs  are  allowed  to  compete  and  are 
allowed  twenty-eight  pounds'  handicap, 
which  might  just  as  well  be  a  hundred 
for  all  the  good  it  would  do  them. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  haughty 
Egyptian  potentate  challenged  the  Eng- 
lish Jockey  Club  to  a  match,  naming  a 
fabulous  sum  as  a  stake.  The  outcome 
was  a  race  at  eight  miles  over  rough 
ground,  in  which  an  English  thorough- 
bred, of  no  particular  merit,  was  pitted 
against  the  twelve  best  Arabs  in  the 
Egyptian's  stables.  The  thoroughbred 
won  as  he  pleased,  much  to  the  amaze- 
ment and  chagrin  of  the  owner  of  the 
Arabs. 

Even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  thoroughbred  has  dete- 
riorated, he  is  still  far  superior  to  any 
other  breed  for  the  purposes  of  improv- 
ing horseflesh  in  general.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  has  not  as  yet  deteriorated 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time,  if  present 
conditions  are  allowed  to  continue,  when 
he  not  only  will  deteriorate  but  will  be- 
come extinct   (in  this  country)   as  well. 

This  would  mean  the  degeneration  of 
all  the  dependent  types,  the  past  having 
proved  that  without  occasional  infusions 
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of  thoroughbred  blood  they  cannot  be 
kept  up  to  the  desired  standard. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  any  breed  of  animals,  actual 
work  in  the  field  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended is  absolutely  necessary.  This  is 
well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  hunting- 
dogs.  A  pointer  or  setter  puppy  bred 
from  show  stock  may  be  trained  for 
hunting  only  after  the  expenditure  of 
considerable  time  and  labor.  Even  then 
he  will  generally  be  found  wanting  in 
courage,  scenting  powers,  or  some  other 
essential  quality.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  puppy  from  hunting  stock  has  inher- 
ited the  necessary  qualifications,  knows 
instinctively  what  is  expected  of  him  and 
with  little  or  no  training  speedily  devel- 
ops into  a  good  field  dog. 

The  fox  terrier  was  originally  bred 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  "going  to 
earth"  and  dragging  forth  the  fox  which 
the  hounds  had  driven  into  its  den.  The 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  the  breed 
for  this  practical  work  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  type  which  is 
physically  incapable  of  getting  into  the 
den  of  the  average  fox. 

Just  as  the  hunting-dog  needs  his 
work  afield,  so  does  the  thoroughbred 
need  his  race-track;  for  without  the  ac- 
tual competition  of  the  course  there  is 
no  definite  way  of  determining  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  individuals  and  of  select- 
ing those  animals  most  suitable  for 
breeding. 

Furthermore,  with  no  great  stakes, 
with  their  attendant  prestige,  to  be  won, 
there  is  no  incentive  to  wealthy  enthu- 
siasts to  pay  large  prices  for  promising 
horses,  which  naturally  engenders  a  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  breeders,  re- 
sulting in  indiscriminate  breeding  to  the 
consequent  detriment  of  the  breed. 

Bancroft's  "History  of  the  United 
States"  tells  us  that  in  1656  "The  horse 
was  multiplied  in  Virginia,  and  to  im- 
prove that  noble  animal  was  an  early 
object  of  pride,  favored  by  legislation — 
speed  was  especially  valued."  At  that 
time  match  racing  with  common  horses 
was  practised  but  it  was  not  until  1730 
that  the  first  thoroughbred  of  authentic 
pedigree,  Bulle  Rock,  by  the  Darley 
Arabian,  was  imported. 

Other     importations     followed,     and 


race-meetngs  were  held.  The  Revolu- 
tionary War  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
the  sport,  but  immediately  after  both 
racing  and  breeding  were  renewed  with 
enthusiasm,  particularly  in  the  South, 
which  speedily  became  known  as  the 
stamping-ground  of  the  thoroughbred, 
and  where  many  jockey  clubs  sprang 
into  existence.  These  clubs  were  formed 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
racing,  but  in  order  to  encourage  the 
breeding  of  good  horses.  In  the  words 
of  the  founders  of  the  Charleston  Jockey 
Club,  "To  import  into  and  encourage 
a  good  breed  of  horses  in  this  State  must 
at  all  times  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  essentially  so  in  the 
case  of  war,  as  the  means  of  forming 
serviceable  bodies  of  cavalry  for  defense 

of    the    extended    limits    of    same " 

That  these  gentlemen  knew  what  they 
were  about  was  conclusively  shown 
many  years  later  when  the  superbly 
mounted  Confederates  were  able  to  ac- 
tually "ride  rings  around"  the  Union 
Cavalry. 

Horses  Required  for  the   United  States 
Army 

While  the  United  States  Army,  on  its 
present  peace  footing,  requires  less  than 
twenty-five  hundred  horses  annually, 
which  are  purchased  in  many  different 
sections  of  the  country,  yet  the  exam- 
ining veterinarians  complain  of  the  large 
percentage  of  unsound  and  unsuitable 
horses  offered.  What,  then,  would  be 
the  case  in  the  event  of  war,  when  the 
number  required  for  the  first  year  alone 
would  be  over  three  hundred  thousand? 
In  order  to  help  solve  this  problem  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  farmers  of  the 
State  of  New  York  an  opportunity  of 
improving  their  horseflesh,  the  Jockey 
Club,  in  1906,  organized  a  breeding  bu- 
reau. Mr.  August  Belmont,  the  late 
Mr.  James  R.  Keene  and  many  others 
interested  in  the  work  donated  thor- 
oughbred stallions  which  were  placed  by 
the  bureau  throughout  the  State.  These 
stallions  were  all  over  fifteen  hands 
three  inches  in  height,  over  1100  pounds 
in  weight  and  were  free  from  known 
constitutional  unsoundness.  Their  serv- 
ices were  available  to   anyone   and   the 
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fees  were  nominal — merely  enough  to 
reimburse  the  stud-grooms  for  the  up- 
keep of  the  horse.  Among  the  stallions 
so  placed  were  Alcedo,  winner  of  a  Sub- 
urban ;  Halma,  a  good  stake  winner  for 
which  Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  at  one 
time  gave  $30,000;  Howland,  son  of 
the  immortal  Hindoo;  Water  Color, 
winner  of  a  Brighton  Derby  and  consid- 
ered one  of  the  handsomest  horses  ever 
foaled ;  the  well-known  stake  winners 
Advance  Guard,  Goodrich,  Rensselaer, 
and  many  others. 

Up  to  1910  the  sixty-nine  stallions 
placed  accounted  for  more  than  two 
thousand  foals.  In  every  case  where  the 
mares  were  at  all  suitable  the  foals  were 
excellent;  cases  being  reported  to  the 
Jockey  Club  of  their  bringing  $200  and 
$300  each  as  yearlings.  Many  owners 
of  these  foals  were  so  pleased  that  they 
at  once  bred  the  mares  back  to  the  same 
stallions.  At  the  present  time  the  bu- 
reau has  out  about  forty  horses,  and  al- 
though every  effort  is  being  made  it  is 


impossible  to  secure  enough  stallions  to 
supply  the  demand. 

Similar  bureaus  have  been  established 
in  six  other  States  and  in  Canada,  to 
which  the  Jockey  Club  has  lent  its  aid 
and  in  several  cases  contributed  stal- 
lions. With  a  resumption  of  racing 
these  bureaus  could  all  in  a  short  time 
be  supplied  with  the  stallions  so  badly 
needed. 

This  article  should  by  no  possibility  be 
construed  as  favoring  a  return  to  the 
old  regime  of  racing  with  its  legalized 
gambling.  Rather  let  it  be  regarded  as 
a  plea  for  the  existence  of  the  American 
Thoroughbred.  Surely  he  has  earned 
his  right  to  exist,  and  that  he  can  do  so 
without  gambling  he  only  needs  half  a 
chance  to  prove;  but  as  Tattersall,  the 
famous  English  horseman,  said  to  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
"Whenever  racing  is  done  away  with, 
then  is  an  end  to  the  noble  animal  and 
the  manly  sport,  and  to  your  humble 
servant." 


AN    ALASKAN 
HAPPY    HUNT- 
ING GROUND 

By  BELMORE  BROWNE 
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T  is  not  often  that  a  new  hunting  field  is  entered.  The  Earth's 
surface  has  been  so  searched  that  there  would  seem  small  chance 
of  finding  oneself  in  practically  virgin  territory.  Yet  Mr.  Browne 
had  that  experience  in  Alaska  and  like  a  good  hunter  found  greater 
pleasure  in  viewing  the  caribou  and  sheep  through  his  field  glasses 
than  over  the  sights  of  his  rifle. 
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^  OR  years  during  my  wander- 
ings in  Alaska  I  had  listened 
eagerly  to  the  tales  told  about 
the  northern  side  of  the 
Alaskan  Range.  Few  men  had 
seen  this  country,  but  now 
and  then  I  met  one  who  had — or  a  man 
who  had  met  one  who  had,  and  always 
these  men  spoke  of  it  as  a  land  trampled 
flat  by  game!  A  land  where  white 
bands  of  sheep  zigzagged  along  the 
cliffs,  where  caribou  herds  covered  the 
foothills  and  moose  browsed  in  every 
timber-lined  valley!  In  1906  I  cast  in 
my  lot  with  an  attempt  to  climb  Mt. 
McKinley,  and  four  of  us  made  a  long 
reconnaissance  trip  in  the  Alaskan  Range 
preliminary  to  the  main  climb. 

It  was  a  hard  and  gameless  trip  and 
at  night  we  would  gulp  our  apology 
for  a  meal  and  talk  with  hungry  voices 
of  the  meat  we  would  eat  when  we  had 
broken  through  the  pass.  The  old  tales 
came  back  to  me,  until  my  greatest  de- 
sire was  to  cross  the  range  and  leave 
the  forsaken  country  we  were  in.  It 
was  then  that  we  first  spoke  of  the 
north  side  as  "The  Happy  Hunting 
Ground." 

Our  expedition   ended   in  defeat,  but 
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before  we  turned  back  I  had  penetrated 
to  the  center  of  the  range.  The  pass 
that  I  followed  rose  from  a  deep  canon 
where  the  hoarse  thunder  of  falling 
water  rose  clearly  to  the  steep,  green 
mountain  meadows  high  above.  As  I 
moved  upward  I  began  to  find  signs  of 
sheep,  and  before  long,  on  the  northern 
side,  I  found  more  signs  of  sheep  than  I 
had  ever  seen  before.  The  mountain 
sides  in  places  were  worn  smooth  by  the 
countless  sheep  that  had  grazed  there, 
and  their  sign  literally  covered  the 
ground. 

I  have  always  felt  that  I  would  have 
brought  in  mutton  on  that  day,  had  not 
fate  led  me  to  a  great  brown  bear,  for 
I  killed  the  bear  and  the  next  day  our 
retreat  began.  During  the  years  that 
went  past  I  used  to  think  of  that  quiet 
mountain  valley,  visited  but  once  by 
man,  where  the  great  sheep  bands  had 
never  heard  the  echo  of  rifle  shots. 

In  1910  we  tried  again  to  climb  Mc- 
Kinley. Starting  from  the  glaciers  of 
the  southern  slope,  we  followed  the  ice 
into  the  range,  but  we  were  turned  back 
from  swinging  Mt.  McKinley's  flank 
and  reaching  the  northern  side,  by  the 
tremendous  seracs   of   the   Northeastern 
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Ridge.  Here  again  we  reached  bed- 
rock with  the  food  question,  and  once 
more  our  one  topic  of  conversation  was 
meat  and  how  we  would  eat  if  we  could 
reach  The  Happy  Hunting  Ground. 

Finally,  after  two  more  years  of  plan- 
ning and  hoping,  we  lashed  on  our 
snowshoes  for  one  more  try.     They  say 


the  third  time  never  fails,  and  it  was 
true  to  its  reputation,  for  on  the  twen- 
tieth of  April,  1912,  we  were  camped 
in  the  snow  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
backbone  of  the  Alaskan  Range.  Then 
it  was  that  I  killed  my  first  Alaskan 
Range  sheep,  and,  as  I  have  told  the 
story   of   my   successful   hunt   before,    I 
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will    devote    my    space    here    to    new 
material. 

I  found  the  sheep,  as  far  as  outward 
signs  were  concerned,  in  no  way  differ- 
ent from  the  sheep  of  the  Chugach  or 
Kenai  Mountains.  They  were  (or  had 
been)  snow  white  all  over,  but  the  long 
winter  had  left  its  mark  on  them,  and 
they  were  badly  scarred  and  weather- 
beaten.  Their  brittle  hair  had  been  torn 
and  broken  until  they  had  a  shaggy  or 
rough  appearance,  and  their  pelage  was 
stained  to  a  yellow  and  brown  color  by 
contact  with  rocks  and  gravel. 

None  of  the  sheep  was  fat,  but  they 
were  in  good  condition  and  at  the  time 
I  surprised  them  they  were  feeding  in 
the  driving  snow  on  a  wind-swept  patch 
of  winter-cured  grass.  Their  stomachs 
were  well  filled  with  grass,  and  I  found 
that  they  had  eaten  caribou-moss  or  lich- 
ens as  well. 

I  found  by  back-tracking  the  band 
that  they  had  been  down  in  the  flat  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain  before  my  ar- 
rival, and  the  experience  that  I  gained 
in  that  locality  shows  that  the  sheep  in 
the  winter-time  range  very  low. 

At  the  time  that  I  hunted,  the  sheep 
had  begun  to  move  upward  toward  the 
high  mountains,  and  yet  I  saw  quanti- 
ties of  their  tracks  at  an  altitude  of  only 
3,000  feet.  From  my  observations,  I 
feel  sure  that  in  localities  where  sheep 
have  never  been  hunted  they  range  much 
lower  than  they  are  supposed  to.  Even 
in  little-hunted  regions  they  have  learned 
to  fear  the  lowlands. 

Along  the  glacier  moraines  I  saw  cari- 
bou and  bear  sign,  but  it  had  all  been 
made  in  the  summer-time.  At  this  time 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  movements 
of  the  caribou  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  range.  I  had  heard  from  Fred 
Printz,  who  was  chief  packer  for 
Brooks,  that  caribou  were  to  be  found 
along  timber  line  in  August,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  we  would  find  them  in 
the  same  place  in  April.  I  therefore 
decided  to  shoot  one  more  sheep  before 
we  left  the  mountains  behind  us,  in  or- 
der that  we  would  have  enough  meat  to 
last  us  until  we  reached  Moose  Country. 
I  had  no  time  to  spare,  as  we  were 
camped   in   the   last   range   of   foothills. 

When,    in    the   north,    you   see   high, 


eroded  mountains,  splashed  here  and 
there  with  snow  fields  between  the 
dead-brown  of  the  mountain  pastures, 
and  broken  now  and  then  by  more 
rugged  peaks  that  rise  still  higher  into 
the  blue,  you  can  rest  assured  that  sheep 
are  near  at  hand.  I,  however,  did  not 
need  these  signs  to  cheer  me,  for,  in  the 
little  valley  where  our  tent  stood,  a  rut 
in  the  snow  showed  where  a  large  band 
had  passed  by. 

Leaving  camp,  I  climbed  a  low  hill 
that  rose  near  the  center  of  a  wide  val- 
ley. From  this  strategic  point  I  could 
sweep  many  miles  of  mountain  pastures 
with  my  binoculars.  Lying  on  my 
stomach,  with  a  convenient  rock  for  an 
elbow  rest,  I  began  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting operations  enjoyed  by  man — 
the  search  for  wild  game  with  powerful 
binoculars  on  rugged  mountain  sides. 
Mountains  miles  away  are  brought  close 
to  the  eye,  and  fascinated  by  the  secrets 
of  nature  that  are.  unfolding  before  you, 
you  forget  everything  except  the  won- 
derful details  that  your  eves  are  drink- 
ing in. 

In  imagination  you  are  climbing 
rugged  peaks,  as  you  study  their  ridges 
and  snow-filled  couloirs;  now  you  join  a 
great  eagle  as  he  soars  above  some  blue 
void  and  in  imagination  you  hear  the 
hiss  of  wind  through  his  great  pinions, 
or  you  follow  the  marmot  on  his  morn- 
ing constitutional  along  the  talus  slopes, 
and  then  whirl  onward  with  a  cock 
ptarmigan  to  the  side  of  the  demure  hen 
whose  love  song  has  lured  him.  Through 
it  all  you  have  an  amusing,  guilty  feel- 
ing for  taking  advantage  of  your  wild 
neighbors. 

I  had  been  lying  thus  for  probably  ten 
minutes  when  I  saw  a  sheep.  The  ani- 
mal was  about  two  miles  away,  and  I 
settled  myself  for  the  serious  work  in 
hand.  I  had  determined  that  under  no 
consideration  would  I  kill  a  ewe,  so  the 
first  fact  to  settle  was  whether  or  not 
the  sheep  was  a  ram.  As  I  looked  the 
ground  over,  I  located  six  more  sheep, 
or  seven  in  all.  This  was  encouraging, 
for  rams  often  travel  in  bands  of  this 
number,  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  of 
the  same  size.  They  were  feeding  la- 
zily in  the  shadow  of  a  grassy  mountain 
and  the  blue  morning  haze  prevented  me 
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from  ascertaining  how  large  their  horns 


were. 


From  their  actions  and  size,  I  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
rams,  and,  once  decided,  I  began  the 
solving  of  an  interesting  problem.  The 
sheep  were  moving  slowly,  and  they 
were  about  two  miles  away  and  1,500 
feet  above  me.  The  question  was  how 
long  it  would  take  me  to  reach  a  point 
ahead   of   and   above   the   moving  band. 

It  is  in  the  solving  of  these  hunting 
problems    that    experience    is    necessary, 


There  were  several  gullies  lying  in 
the  path  of  the  band,  and  after  choosing 
the  one  which  I  thought  would  lead  me 
to  a  point  near  my  quarry,  I  started  on 
a  trot  across  the  valley.  At  the  base  of 
the  mountain  I  shed  all  my  useless  cloth- 
ing and  impedimenta  and  began  the 
climb  with  nothing  to  bother  me  but  my 
rifle,  knife,  camera,  and  pack-strap. 
About  an  hour  had  passed  when  I 
reached  a  rock  that  I  had  chosen  as  a 
point  of  vantage  when  I  planned  the 
stalk,  and   as  I   raised  my  head  slowly, 
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for  to  be  able  to  judge  successfully 
where  a  certain  band  of  sheep  will  be 
after  an  hour  has  elapsed  requires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  habits,  and 
more  hunters  have  failed  by  forgetting 
to  study  the  problem  before  them  than 
from  any  other  cause.  After  deciding 
on  the  details  of  the  stalk  I  saw  that  it 
would  of  necessity  be  a  blind  approach, 
(that  is,  that  the  sheep  would  be  out  of 
sight  during  the  entire  stalk)  and  I  was 
forced  to  study  every  distinct  landmark 
on  the  mountain,  so  that  after  reaching 
my  desired  position  I  could  recognize 
each  landmark,  although  my  point  of 
view  had  changed. 


watching  every  point  about  me,  I  saw 
a  sheep's  horns  sticking  up  above  a  little 
knoll  thirty  yards  away.  With  the  thrill 
of  exultation  that  swept  over  me  came 
a  note  of  disappointment,  for  the  horns 
were  those  of  a  ewe,  and  I  felt  pretty 
sure  that  there  would  be  no  large  rams 
in  the  band. 

Another  circumstance  that  vexed  me 
greatly  was  that  although  the  sheep  were 
unaware  of  my  presence  and  feeding 
toward  me,  the  sun  was  directly  behind 
them  and  I  could  not  photograph  them. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  fact,  I  could 
have  secured  at  least  one  clear  picture  of 
a  band  of  seven  sheep,  less  than  twenty- 
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five  yards  away,  with  Mount  McKinley 
and  a  large  sweep  of  the  Alaskan  Range 
for  a  background.  Although  I  knew  it 
was  hopeless,  I  waited  in  the  hope  that 
the  band  might  pass  me  and  give  me  a 
chance  to  photograph  them.  They  ad- 
vanced slowly,  eating  greedily  of  the 
short,    wind-cured    grass,    but    unfortu- 


nately they  came  directly  toward  me. 
Several  times  different  sheep  raised  their 
heads  and  stared  fixedly  at  me,  but  I 
gave  them  as  good  as  they  sent  and  held 
my  breath  into  the  bargain  and  eventu- 
ally they  would  go  to  feeding  again. 
They  finally  came  so  close  that  I  could 
hear  them  feeding. 
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If  I  had  been  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrow  I  could  have  killed  one  easily 
enough.  At  last  an  old  ewe  fixed  her 
eyes  on  me  and  although  I  lay  motion- 
less with  my  chin  in  the  dirt,  1  saw  her 
body  begin  to  stiffen  with  suspicion. 
When  1  saw  that  1  was  discovered  I 
slowly  brought  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder 
and,  aiming  behind  the  ear  of  a  young 
ram,  fired.  The  force  of  the  bullet 
nearly  turned  him  over,  and  he  almost 
fell  on  his  back.  So  far  as  1  could  see 
he  never  moved  again. 

At  the  report  of  my  rifle,  the  sheep 
nearly  fell  over  backwards  from  fright, 
and  then,  following  the  old  ewe,  they 
dashed  madly  up  the  mountain. 

Dropping  my  rifle,  I  grabbed  my  cam- 
era and  as  the  sheep  turned  by  a  point  of 
rock  I  made  my  first  exposure.  I  had 
remained  in  the  same  position,  and  as 
they  saw  nothing  to  frighten  them  they 
began  to  slow  down  and  I  secured  sev- 
eral more  pictures — the  last  of  which 
shows  the  band  feeding  peacefully  out 
of  sight  over  the  top  of  the  mountain. 

As  we  now  had  plenty  of  meat  to  last 
us  until  we  reached  timber  line,  we 
broke  camp  the  following  morning  and 
headed  toward  the  lowlands.  As  we 
were  leaving  camp  two  cow  caribou 
came  around  a  low  point  in  the  stream- 
bed  and  looked  our  outfit  over  thorough- 
ly before  breaking  into  their  long, 
smooth  trot.  La  Voy  ran  to  the  top  of 
a  little  knoll  and  brought  back  word 
that  they  had  joined  a  small  band  of 
seven  and  had  left  the  valley. 

This  small  band  of  cows  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  many  bands  of  females 
that  work  their  way  far  into  the  moun- 
tains in  the  spring  to  drop  their  young. 
Alfred  Brooks,  in  his  account  of  his  trip 
along  the  range,  speaks  with  surprise  of 
finding  a  caribou  high  up  among  the 
snow  fields,  but  after  studying  these  ani- 
mals I  have  found  that  most  of  the  cari- 
bou spend  the  summer  among  the  rug- 
gedest  snow-capped  mountains ;  stranger 
still,  were  I  to  take  my  experiences  near 
Mt.  McKinley  as  representing  the  usual 
conditions  of  affairs,  I  would  be  forced 
to  say  that  the  caribou  of  the  Alaskan 
Range  went  higher  than  the  mountain 
sheep;  for  it  so  happened  that  I  saw 
caribou  higher  up  than  I  saw  sheep  and 


I  likewise  saw  quantities  of  caribou 
tracks  higher  up  than  I  did  those  of 
sheep. 

This  fact  holds  good  at  all  seasons 
and  does  not  depend  on  their  migratory 
instinct  leading  them  across  high  passes, 
as  the  large  quantities  of  cast  antlers 
and  the  deep-worn  caribou  trails  among 
the  high  snow  fields  bear  witness.  In 
fact,  the  only  accurate  descriptive  title 
for  these  animals  is  that  of  Mountain 
Caribou. 

As  we  worked  our  way  into  the  low- 
lands and  left  the  frozen  snow-covered 
ranges  behind,  we  came  into  the  country 
of  the  ptarmigan.  Words  fail  me  when 
I  try  to  sing  the  praise  of  this  noble 
bird.  Without  him,  the  barren  moun- 
tainsides would  be  as  silent  as  the  tomb, 
for  wherever  there  is  a  patch  of  moss 
or  a  wind-stunted  willow  there  you  will 
find  the  ptarmigan.  In  the  winter-time 
they  gather  into  flocks  of  from  a  few 
birds  to  several  thousands,  and  when 
they  are  found  together  in  large  num- 
bers they  are  difficult  to  approach.  This 
was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  we 
entered  the  Alaskan  Range,  but  when 
we  reached  the  northern  timber  line  the 
mating  season  was  commencing  and 
they  were  very  tame. 

One  of  the  most  impressive  experi- 
ences of  my  sojourn  on  the  north  side 
of  Mt.  McKinley  had  to  do  with  these 
birds.  It  was  the  first  time  in  months 
that  I  found  warm,  dry  grass  to  lie  on. 
The  country  about  me  was  still  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  sunshine  had  a  hint 
of  spring  warmth  as  I  sat  on  the  little 
hill.  It  was  my  first  day  on  the  head- 
waiters  of  the  Kantishna  River,  and  I 
was  studying  Mt.  McKinley  and  the 
country  between  for  a  promising  sled- 
ding route.  There  were  thousands  of 
ptarmigans  about  me,  and  wherever  my 
binoculars  rested  I  could  see  the  white 
forms  of  these  beautiful  birds.  When 
I  first  sat  down,  I  could  hear  the  cack- 
ling of  many  ptarmigans,  but  as  I  sat 
in  the  sunshine,  with  the  whole  majestic 
sweep  of  the  Alaskan  Range  shining 
through  the  spring  haze,  my  ears  be- 
came attuned  to  the  sounds  of  the  great 
wilderness  about  me,  and  I  sat  uncon- 
scious of  all  else  except  the  mighty  ptar- 
migan chorus  that  filled  the  air. 
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From  every  knoll  and  willow,  glacier 
flat  and  hillside  came  the  distinctive 
love  song  of  this  bird,  and  as  I  listened 
I  became  aware  of  a  deep  pulsating  un- 
dertone of  sound  that  filled  the  whole 
world  about  me,  and  I  knew  that  win- 
ter was  dead  and  spring  had  come.  The 
call  of  the  ptarmigan  is  not  beautiful  by 
itself,  but  it  is  so  distinctive  that  once 
heard  it  is  never  forgotten. 

A  pleasing  side  of  their  mating  is  the 
habit  of  the  males  of  uttering  their  call 
while  on  the  wing.  They  commence 
with  a  guttural  cackle  which  they  utter 
faster  and  faster  until  they  alight,  when 
they  end  their  song  by  repeating  slowly 
a  call  that  sounds  like  ged-up  ged-up 
ged-up  ged-up  or  parlez  vousf  parlez 
vousf  parlez  vousf  as  they  strut  proudly 
about.  The  males  fight  constantly,  and 
the  hens  seem  to  enjoy  these  battles  and 
sit  about  clucking  among  themselves. 

But  once  a  hen  has  decided  on  a  mate, 
she  comes  into  her  own  share  of  trouble 
and  is  beaten  and  bullied  by  the  mate 
she  has  promised  to  love  and  obey.  A 
striking  illustration  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
males  occurred  one  day  when  by  acci- 
dent we  had  shot  a  female,  thinking  it 
was  a  male.  As  we  advanced  to  pick 
the  hen  up,  a  cock  rushed  out  of  a  clump 
of  willows  and  pecked  and  struck  the 
dying  hen  viciously  with  his  wings,  and 
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he  had  actually  dragged  her  about  be- 
fore we  drove  him  off. 

On  our  arrival  at  timber  line,  we  en- 
tered the  home  of  the  Alaskan  moose. 
Moose,  however,  range  over  such  a  va- 
riety of  country  that  one  is  never  quite 
sure  as  to  what  kind  of  country  they  are 
to  be  found  in.  Sheep  are  always  near 
the  snow  line.  Caribou  range  from  the 
snow  line  to  timber  line  generally  speak- 
ing, but  moose  may  be  found  anywhere 
or,  as  it  sometimes  seems,  nowhere. 

I  spent  one  day  hunting  moose  on  our 
way  toward  Mt.  McKinley,  and  while 
I  was  unsuccessful  in  securing  meat,  I 
had  a  novel  experience.  For  years  I  had 
listened  to  discussions  between  Alaskan 
hunters  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Alas- 
kan moose  uttered  a  call.  I  had  been 
asked  a  hundred  times  for  my  opinion 
on  this  matter  and  could  only  answer 
that  while  I  had  never  heard  an  Alaskan 
moose  call,  I  believed  that  they  did. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  returning  to 
camp  and  stopped  to  windward  of  a 
storm-stunted  spruce,  to  take  a  last  look 
over  the  country.  Timber  line  lay 
about  300  feet  below  me  and  consisted 
of  two  great  groves  of  spruce  joined  by 
a  narrow  line  of  the  same  tree.  Sud- 
denly, as  I  stood  sweeping  the  country, 
I  heard  a  moose  call  from  the  narrow 
connecting  line   of   spruce.      I   knew   it 
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was  a  cow  moose  from  having  heard 
New  Brunswick  moose  hunters  utter 
the  call  on  a  birch-bark  horn.  The  call 
was  loud  and  reached  my  ears  distinctly. 
It  was  a  single  note.  After  a  wait  of 
about  five  minutes  I  heard  it  again,  but 
this  time  the  sound  came  from  the  cen- 
ter of  the  large  group  of  spruce.  To 
make  sure  of  the  animal's  sex,  I  snow- 
shoed  down  to  the  narrow  connecting 
line  of  timber,  and  there  I  found  the 
fresh  track  of  the  cow,  leading  toward 
the  large  grove.  The  snow  was  in  such 
condition  that  the  surface  for  ten  feet 
about  me  would  settle  with  a  loud  noise, 
and  as  a  stalk  through  the  timber  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  as  I  would 
have  under  no  circumstances  killed  a 
cow  at  that  time  of  the  year,  I  returned 
to  camp. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at  our 
next  camp  I  began  a  series  of  long  rec- 
onnaissance trips  among  the  snow-cov- 
ered mountains  that  lay  between  us  and 
the  glacier  that  we  had  chosen  as  a  road- 
way to  the  base  of  Mt.  McKinley;  and 
it  was  during  these  long  days  spent 
among  the  desolate  mountain  valleys 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  cari- 


bou of  the  region.  At  this  particular 
time  of  year  (April)  most  of  the  bulls 
were  in  the  lowlands,  but  almost  every 
high  mountain  valley  sheltered  a  band 
of   rows. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  snowshoeing 
up  a  high  snow-filled  valley  when  1  saw 
a  cow-caribou  about  a  mile  away.  As 
I  advanced  I  began  to  see  others — some 
feeding,  but  most  of  them  lying  down ; 
and  I  used  great  caution,  as  I  thought 
there  would  be  some  bulls  among  so 
large  a  band. 

I  spent  at  least  an  hour  in  making  the 
stalk,  and  finally  I  reached  a  point 
among  some  boulders  where  there  were 
caribou  all  about  me  except  to  leeward. 
Seeing  that  I  could  go  no  farther  with- 
out being  seen,  I  lay  still,  enjoying  my 
wild  surroundings.  I  have  always, 
when  watching  wild  animals  at  home, 
been  struck  with  the  seeming  peaceful- 
ness  of  their  lives.  I  thought  of  the 
years  that  the  animals  about  me  had 
spent  in  feeding,  lying  down,  getting 
up,  and  feeding  again  just  as  they  were 
doing  then.  Once  in  a  great  while  a 
tragedy  happens;  a  snow  slide,  a  rock 
slide,   a  bear,   a   wolf,   or   a   man   takes 
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one  of  their  number,  and  then  come 
more  days  of  absolute  quiet  and  rest. 
As  I  lay  there  watching  1  sympathized 
with  that  curiosity  which  leads  so  often 
to  their  undoing,  and  I  felt  that  if  I 
were  a  caribou  I  would  investigate  every 
interesting  or  unusual  thing  that  came 
within  my  vision.  My  thoughts  were 
interrupted  by  the  approach  of  a  med- 
dlesome old  cow.  She  must  have  been 
a  great  grandmother  at  least,  for  with 
her  extreme  age  she  carried  herself  with 
a  stiff  dignity  that  was  amusing. 


band.  In  this  way  the  individuals  gath- 
ered into  small  bands  and  these  in  turn 
amalgamated  until  they  had  formed  a 
large  herd  that  contained  twenty-four 
cows,  and  after  a  last,  long  look,  the 
herd  curved  like  a  great  brown  snake 
across  a  snowy  ridge  and  left  me  alone 
to  resume  my  reconnaissance. 

On  the  following  day  I  explored  a 
new  valley,  and  as  I  snowshoed  upward 
through  a  narrow  canon  I  saw  nine  cari- 
bou lying  on  a  moraine  below  me. 

On   returning  from   the  head  of  the 
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When  she  was  only  twenty  feet  away 
and  I  saw  that  there  was  no  longer  a 
chance  of  remaining  unseen,  I  rose  slow- 
ly to  my  knees  and  in  the  most  polite 
manner  of  which  I  was  capable  said : 
"Hello,  Carrie,  where  are  all  the  bulls?" 
I  have  never  seen  an  animal  assume  so 
ludicrous  a  look  of  surprise,  combined 
with  outraged  dignity.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  stiffened  in  her  tracks,  then 
with  a  deep  grunt  of  disapproval  she 
turned  and  trotted  stiffly  down  the  val- 
ley. The  other  caribou  that  had  been 
lying  or  feeding  all  about  me  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  old  cow's  actions. 
They  evidently  thought  that  anything 
that  could  make  the  old  cow  run  so  fast 
must  be  terrifying  in  the  extreme,  and 
so  in  a  moment  they  were  all  under 
way. 

The  old  cow  stopped  at  times  to  gath- 
er others  about  her,  and  at  regular  in- 
tervals the  band  would  stop — as  caribou 
always  do — stare  indignantly  in  my  di- 
rection   and    then    run    on    to    another 


canon  I  wormed  my  way  between  the 
rocks  until  I  was  within  rifle  shot  of  the 
band,  and,  getting  out  my  binoculars, 
settled  down  for  an  interesting  half 
hour. 

Through  nry  powerful  glasses  I  could 
see  every  detail  and  movement  of  these 
interesting  animals.  The  thing  that  in- 
terested me  most  was  that  they  were  in 
a  place  where  in  all  probability  no  man 
had  ever  been  and  in  a  country  that  is 
seldom  hunted,  and  yet  they  were  al- 
ways on  the  alert.  They  were  lying  on 
gravel  or  snow,  and  their  siesta  time 
at  this  time  of  year  seems  to  be  between 
1 1  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M. 

They  sometimes  lie,  as  horses  do, 
with  their  heads  flat  on  the  ground; 
and  I  have  seen  them  yawning,  as  horses 
do,  when  the  sun  was  hot.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  April  27th,  every  cow  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  very  old  animals 
carried  her  antlers. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  my  reconnais- 
sance  work   bore    fruit   and    we   began 
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our  advance  on  Mt.  McKinley,  and  our 
freighting  operations  consumed  about 
ten  days,  during  which  time  I  was  un- 
able to  study  the  wild  game.  In  fact, 
while  we  were  sledding,  the  less  game 
we  encountered  the  better  we  were 
pleased,  for  when  the  dogs  saw  game 
they  promptly  forgot  the  sleds  and 
started  off  on  a  mad  stampede  over 
rocks  and  through  brush  until  our  be- 
longings were  scattered  all  over  the 
scenery.  Their  strength  in  those  mo- 
ments of  excitement  was  marvelous,  and 
they  would  pull  a  heavily  loaded  sled 
over  rough  ground  and  boulders,  as  if 
it  weighed  nothing.  Eventually  the 
sled  would  jam  or  turn  over  and  the 
dogs  would  give  vent  to  their  disap- 
pointment in  heartrending  howls.  This 
method  of  "following  the  hounds"  was 
exciting,  but  it  had  its  drawbacks. 

By  the  tenth  of  May,  a  few  caribou 
cows  had  dropped  their  antlers,  and  the 
antlers  of  the  bulls  were  beginning  to 
form.  The  bulls  moved  but  little  while 
their  horns  were  growing.  In  fact,  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  they 
usually  feed  at  night  or  very  early  in 
the  morning. 

The  caribou  cows  seemed  less  regular 
than  the  Bering  Sea  species  (Rangifer 
Granti)    in   dropping  their  antlers,   for 


I  saw  individuals  carrying  strong  heads 
as  late  as  the  twenty-sixth  of  April.  On 
the  same  date,  Professor  Parker  climbed 
one  of  the  mountains  near  camp  and  on 
his  return  told  us  that  high  up  on  the 
snow-swept  ridges  he  had  encountered 
a  cow  caribou  with  a  young  calf,  and 
photographed  them  at  close  quarters. 
We  were  greatly  interested  in  the  out- 
come of  these  photographs,  and  great 
was  our  delight  after  our  return  to  civ- 
ilization to  find  that  the  photographs 
were  a  success.  This  remarkable  photo- 
graph will  give  the  reader  a  better  idea 
of  the  climbing  ability  of  this  animal 
than  words  can  convey,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  add  that  the  mountain  shown 
in  the  photograph  is  a  favorite  range  of 
the  white  sheep  using  in  that  locality. 
Often  we  saw  caribou  feeding  near 
our  camp,  and  in  the  evenings,  after  the 
day's  labors  were  done,  we  loved  to  lie 
full  length  in  the  soft  moss  on  some  hill- 
top and  smoke  our  pipes  and  watch  for 
game.  One  day,  toward  the  end  of 
our  stay,  a  great  bull  caribou,  with  his 
horns  in  the  velvet,  walked  slowly  past 
our  camp  in  broad  daylight,  and  strange- 
ly enough  he  paid  no  attention  to  us,  al- 
though he  was  only  one  hundred  yards 
away  and  the  wind  was  blowing  toward 
him.     He  knew  perfectly  well  that  we 
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were  there,  for  he  raised  his  head  several 
times  and  looked  the  camp  over,  but  in- 
stead of  breaking  into  a  run  as  we  ex- 
pected he  would  lower  his  head  and 
stalk  onward  at  the  fast,  swinging  walk 
peculiar  to  caribou. 

I  know  of  no  joy  comparable  to  that 
of  wandering  aimlessly  among  the 
mountains.  You  may  lie  for  an  hour 
watching  a  ground  squirrel  trying  to 
build  a  bear-proof  burrow,  and  move  off 
at  last  filled  with  amusement  at  his 
fright  on  discovering  you  and  the  abuse 
that  he  chatters  from  the  protection  of 
his  burrow.  As  you  move  along  you 
may  be  attracted  by  the  antics  of  a  wil- 
low ptarmigan  who  tries  to  entice  you 
from  the  vicinity  of  his  nest.  Knowing 
that  his  brown  mate  is  setting  nearby, 
you  allow  him  to  lead  you  on  until  he 
flies  away  with  derisive  cackles.  Then 
is  the  time  to  double  back  quickly,  using 
your  ears  and  field  glasses,  until  you 
hear  the  happy  pair  talking  over  the  ease 
with  which  you  were  duped,  and  if  your 
ears  are  sharp  and  you  have  located  the 
sound  aright  you  may  creep  up  and  see 
the  rare  sight  of  a  ptarmigan  sitting  on 
her  eggs.  I  found  two  nests  which  I 
was  careful  not  to  disturb  and  later  La 
Voy  and  I  returned  and  photographed 
them. 

Even  about  camp  there  was  always 
some  wild  bird  or  animal  to  watch. 
During  our  first  trip  to  the  base  of  Mt. 
McKinley,  Aten  had  succeeded  in  tam- 
ing a  Gambell's  sparrow.  The  little 
bird  formed  the  habit  of  flying  into  our 
tent  at  all  hours,  and  he  became  so  bold 
that  Aten  named  him  "Nervy  Nat." 
We  always  kept  a  few  crumbs  on  hand 
and  he  would  alight  on  our  knees  or 
feet  and  make  himself  at  home  gen- 
erally. On  one  occasion  he  had  a  se- 
vere lesson,  for  he  made  the  mistake  of 
alighting  on  the  hot  stove.  Several  days 
went  past  before  he  would  venture  in- 
side the  tent,  and  when  he  did  begin  to 
visit  us  again  he  always  gave  the  stove 
a  wide  berth. 

The  rabbits  amused  us,  too  (when 
they  didn't  eat  up  our  valuables).  One 
day  we  were  all  lying  in  the  sun  on  our 
little  hilltop,  when  a  rabbit  hopped  out 
onto  the  gravel  bar  looking  for  a  place 
to  cross  the  creek. 


He  studied  one  place  critically,  and 
we  watched  him  hopefully,  for  it  was 
a  broad  part  of  the  brook  and  would 
have  made  a  difficult  jump.  Odds  were 
offered  that  he  could  jump  it,  but  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  choosing  another 
place,  gave  a  tremendous  leap  and — 
landed  in  the  water.  He  went  off  shak- 
ing his  wet  feet,  followed  by  our  laugh- 
ter. On  the  same  day  three  big  bull 
caribou  and  a  cow  paid  us  a  visit.  We 
saw  the  first  caribou  calf  on  May  16th, 
and  I  found  that  these  caribou  were  not 
nearly  as  regular  in  dropping  their 
young  as  are  the  Granti  caribou  of  the 
Bering  Sea  coast,  for  we  saw  very 
3"oung  caribou  a  month  or  more  later ; 
whereas  on  the  coast  of  Bering  Sea  the 
young  are  usually  dropped  within  a  pe- 
riod of  two  weeks.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  no  two  seasons  are  necessarily 
alike  in  this  respect. 

The  migration  of  this  caribou  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  to  me,  and  I 
lost  no  opportunity  to  learn  what  I  could 
on  this  subject.  The  results  of  my  ob- 
servations have  convinced  me  that  dur- 
ing the  months  of  April,  May,  June  and 
July  the  caribou  of  that  region  do  not 
migrate  in  any  particular  direction. 
Whether  they  do  or  not  later  in  the 
year  can  only  be  decided  by  careful  ob- 
servations at  some  future  time. 

It  was  our  experience  that  white  sheep 
ranged  everywhere  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  Alaskan  Range.  We  even  found 
them  on  the  most  western  of  the  north- 
eastern ridges  of  Mt.  McKinley,  and 
on  our  return  from  the  summit  two 
ewes  walked  up  to  our  last  glacier  camp 
and  moved  off  slowly  after  satisfying 
their  curiosity.  They  range  low  at  all 
times  of  the  year  on  the  mountains  near 
Mt.  McKinley,  as  the  snow  line  is  lower 
than  it  is  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  great 
mountain. 

My  diary  for  May  19th  says:  "May 
17th  was  a  hazy  day;  in  fact,  for  days 
past  the  haze  has  been  growing  deeper 
and  deeper,  till  the  mountains  have 
hung  like  mirages  in  the  sky  with  noth- 
ing to  suggest  their  rugged  frame- 
works of  rock  and  ice.  In  the  evenings 
the  skies  have  been  the  palest  of  green- 
ish blues,  almost  gray,  and  the  moun- 
tains have  stood  out  very  softly  in  their 
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sunset  colors.  I 
started  out  early 
in  the  morning  to 
try  to  find  a  bear, 
and  carelessly  left 
my  binoculars  in 
camp." 

About  two  miles 
from  camp  I  saw 
some  spots  on  a 
mountainside.  The 
sun,  shining 
through  the  haze, 
made  it  difficult 
for  me  to  make  out 
what  kind  of  ani- 
mals they  were,  as 

the  band  was  a  mile  distant.  Something, 
a  "hunch,"  maybe,  told  me  that  the  spots 
were  mountain  sheep,  but  my  pessimis- 
tic, everyday  common  sense  said  that 
they  were  caribou,  for  I  had  frequently 
seen  caribou  at  a  higher  elevation  on  the 
same  mountain. 

From  force  of  habit  I  was  taking  in 
unconsciously  every  detail  of  the  stalk, 
while  my  practical  self  was  urging  me 
to  proceed  up  the  valley  in  search  of  a 
bear.  Finally,  my  practical  self  won 
and  I  moved  forward,  but  always 
my  subconscious  self  wTas  whispering: 
"Sheep!"  and  leading  my  feet  behind 
sheltering  hills  and  away  from  telltale 
air  currents.  So  distinctly  marked  were 
my  feelings  that  I  became  amused  and 
humored  my  inner  self  until  on  reach- 
ing the  critical  point  of  the  stalk — 
which  was  a  shallow  snow-filled  trench 
that  led  upward  across  the  mountain- 
side— I  gave  my  feet  free  rein  and  sur- 
rendered to  the  overwhelming  interest 
of  a  difficult  stalk.  I  should  mention 
here  that  even  if  the  spots  were  sheep, 
the  chances  were  a  hundred  to  one  that 
they  would  prove  to  be  ewes  and  lambs — 
which  I  would  not  have  molested ;  but, 
if  the  animals  were  rams — I  would  not 
have  changed  places  with  any  man  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere! 

It  so  happened  that  the  stalk  was 
blind,  so  I  was  forced  to  keep  absolutely 
hidden  during  the  entire  approach,  as 
there  was  no  cover  on  the  mountain- 
side. This  fact  kept  me"  in  total  igno- 
rance of  what  kind  of  beasts  I  was  stalk- 
ing until  I  had  reached  a  point  within 
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two  hundred  yards 
of  the  point  where 
the  animals  were 
lying.  On  reaching 
a  small  rock  I  took 
off  my  cap  and 
raised  my  eyes 
slowly.  One  sheep 
was  in  sigh  t — a 
young  r  a  m— and, 
with  the  idea  of  at 
least  seeing  the 
rest  and  possibly 
securing  a  photo- 
graph of  the  band, 
I  dropped  back 
into  my  little  snow 
trench  and  began  the  difficult  part  of 
the  stalk. 

It  was  an  unorthodox  approach,  for 
I  was  stalking  the  sheep  from  below, 
but  an  unfavorable  wind  and  great, 
smooth  mountain-sides  above  cut  off  all 
chances  in  that  direction.  Lying  flat 
in  the  snow,  I  wormed  my  way  upward. 
At  times,  by  merely  raising  my  eyes  1 
could  see  the  young  ram,  and  several 
times  he  stared  fixedly  in  my  direction, 
while  I  lay  with  my  chin  in  the  snow. 
After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour's 
creeping  I  reached  a  small  boulder  that 
proved  to  be  my  last  cover.  Lifting  my 
head  carefully,  I  peered  over  and  then 
my  heart  pounded  audibly  in  my  throat 
— for  the  tops  of  great,  curling  horns 
showed  above  a  little  knoll  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  within  rifle  shot  of  a  band  of 
rams! 

After  I  had  recovered  my  self-pos- 
session, I  studied  the  band  for  the  two 
largest  heads,  for  we  could  not  use  more 
than  the  meat  of  two  animals.  There 
were  six  rams  in  the  band ;  four  old,  bat- 
tle-scarred veterans  and  two  six-year- 
olds.  They  were  lying  in  a  difficult  po- 
sition for  a  shot,  as  a  little  bench  cut  off 
the  view  of  the  lower  parts  of  their 
bodies,  so  that  I  only  had  a  narrow  strip 
to  shoot  at.  My  camera  was  about 
twenty  feet  behind  me  in  the  snow 
trench. 

Having  decided  that  I  could  not  get 
closer  to  the  sheep,  I  pushed  one  foot 
forward,  took  a  long  sight  from  my 
knee,  fired — and  missed  ! 

With  a  great  bound  the  band  leaped 
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to  their  feet  and  dashed  up  the  moun- 
tain-side. I  shot  again  and  missed,  but 
this  time  I  saw  my  bullet  strike  high, 
so,  holding  lower,  I  shot  again  and  the 
largest  ram  fell.  Turning  at  once  to 
the  rest  of  the  band,  I  singled  out  the 
sheep  that  seemed  to  carry  the  largest 
head  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  drop  to  my  first  shot.  With  two 
large  rams  to  my  credit,  my  thoughts 
flew  to  my  camera,  and  I  dashed  back 
to  the  snow  gully  and  returned  in  time 
to  make  three  exposures  as  the  sheep 
crossed  over  the  mountain. 

As  I  passed  the  first  ram,  I  photo- 
graphed him  as  he  lay  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  my  second  trophy  and  after 
arranging  him  so  that  he  would  show  to 
the  best  advantage  I  exposed  my  last 
film.  While  I  was  putting  my  camera 
away  I  heard  stones  rolling  on  the 
mountain-side  above  me,  and,  looking 
up,  I  saw  one  of  the  3'oung  rams  coming 
back  to  the  scene  of  the  shooting.  The 
first  ram  I  had  shot  was  lying  below  me 
and  about  seventy-five  yards  away,  and 
the  young  ram  galloped  past  me  and 
stood  by  the  other's  carcass.  As  I  ad- 
vanced he  stood  on  the  alert,  watching 
me.  His  graceful  figure  stood  out  clear- 
ly against  the  snows  that  draped  the  dis- 
tant mountains,  and  for  some  time  we 
stood  quietly  watching  each  other.     He 


was  not  more  than  fifteen  yards  away, 
and  I  could  see  every  movement  of  his 
lithe  body  and  the  slow  rise  and  fall  of 
his  white  sides  as  he  regained  his  breath. 

We  stood  a  long  time  and  gazed  so 
intently  at  each  other  that  it  became  em- 
barrassing, and  I  was  almost  relieved 
when  the  ram  moved  and  broke  the  ten- 
sion. He  retreated  slowly  and  seemed 
to  show  no  fear  until  I  walked  up  to 
his  fallen  companion  and  then  he  seemed 
to  understand,  for  he  turned  and  passed 
rapidly  over  the  mountain. 

In  this  mountain  land  the  northern 
nights  were  beautiful  beyond  words. 
The  sun  sank  only  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  horizon,  leaving  a  blue  twilight 
that  threw  a  veil  of  mystery  over  the 
valleys  and  mountains ;  the  cool  smell 
of  the  snows  crept  down  from  the  grim 
ice  barriers  of  the  main  range,  and  the 
lowlands  rolled  away  to  the  Yukon  like 
a  great  blue  sea. 


Such  was  our  life  at  the  foot  of  North 
America's  highest  mountain ;  when  our 
work  was  done  and  we  braced  ourselves 
for  the  coming  struggle  with  the  Kan- 
tishna  we  did  so  with  regret,  for  our 
dreams  of  the  northern  foothills  had 
come  true,  and  for  us  it  had  truly  been 
"The  Happy  Hunting  Ground." 


"WILDERNESS  NIGHTS  AND  DAYS" 
is  the  title  of  Wetmore  Hodge's  fascinating 
story  of  camera  experiences  on  the  north- 
ern  lakes    to  appear  in  the  June  OUTING. 


THE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDER 

By   HORACE  KEPHART 

VI 
THE   SCHOOL   OF   THE   WILDERNESS 


'  J  T  is  only  a  town-dreamed  allegory 
that  represents  Nature  as  a  fond 
mother  suckling  her  young  upon  her 
breast.  Those  who  have  lived  lit- 
erally close  to  wild  Nature  know 
her  for  a  tyrant,  void  of  pity  and  of 
mercy,  from  whom  nothing  can  be 
wrung  without  toil  and  the  risk  of  death. 
To  all  pioneer  men — to  their  women 
and  children,  too — life  has  been  one 
long,  hard,  cruel  war  against  elemental 
powers.  Nothing  else  than  warlike  arts, 
nothing  short  of  warlike  hazards,  could 
have  subdued  the  beasts  and  savages, 
felled  the  forests  and  made  our  land 
habitable  for  those  teeming  millions  who 
can  exist  only  in  a  state  of  mutual  de- 
pendence and  cultivation.  The  first  les- 
son of  pioneering  was  self-reliance. 
"Provide  with  thine  own  arm,"  said 
the  Wilderness,  "against  frost  and  fam- 
ine and  skulking  foes,  or  thou  shalt  sure- 
ly die!" 

But  there  were  compensations.  As 
the  school  of  the  wilderness  was  harsh 
and  stern,  so  it  brought  up  sons  and 
daughters  of  lion  heart.  And  its  reward 
to  those  who  endured  was  the  most  out- 
right independence  to  be  had  on  earth. 
No  king  was  so  irresponsible  as  the 
pioneer,  no  czar  so  absolute  as  he.  It 
needed  no  martyr  spirit  in  him  to  sing: 
"I  am  the  master  of  my  fate, 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul." 
We  have  seen  that  the  Appalachian 
region  was  peculiar  in  this :  that  good 
bottom  lands  were  few  and  far  between. 
So  our  mountain  farmers  were  cut  off 
more  from  the  world  and  from  each 
other,  were  thrown  still  more  upon  their 
individual  resources,  than  other  pioneers. 
By  compulsion  their  self-reliance  was 
more  complete ;  hence  their  independence 
grew  more  haughty,  their  individualism 
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more  intense.  And  these  traits,  exag- 
gerated as  they  were  by  force  of  environ- 
ment, remain  unweakened  among  their 
descendants  to  the  present  day. 

Here,  then,  is  a  key  to  much  that  is 
puzzling  in  highland  character.  In  the 
beginning  isolation  was  forced  upon  the 
mountaineers ;  they  accepted  it  as  in- 
evitable and  bore  it  with  stoical  forti- 
tude until  in  time  they  came  to  love  soli- 
tude for  its  own  sake  and  to  find  com- 
pensations in  it  for  lack  of  society. 

Says  a  native  writer,  Miss  Emma 
Miles,  in  a  clever  and  illuminating  book 
on  The  Spirit  of  the  Mountains:  "We 
who  live  so  far  apart  that  we  rarely  see 
more  of  one  another  than  the  blue  smoke 
of  each  other's  chimneys  are  never  at 
ease  without  the  feel  of  the  forest  on 
every  side — room  to  breathe,  to  expand, 
to  develop,  as  well  as  to  hunt  and  to 
wander  at  will.  The  nature  of  the 
mountaineer  demands  that  he  have  soli- 
tude for  the  unhampered  growth  of  his 
personality,  wing-room  for  his  eagle 
heart." 

Such  feeling,  such  longing,  most  of 
us  have  experienced  in  passing  moods ; 
but  in  the  highlander  it  is  a  permanent 
state  of  mind,  sustaining  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  To  enjoy  freedom 
and  air  and  elbow-room  he  cheerfully 
puts  aside  all  that  society  can  offer,  and 
stints  himself  and  bears  adversity  with  a 
calm  and  steadfast  soul.  To  be  free,  un- 
beholden,  lord  of  himself  and  his  sur- 
roundings— that  is  the  wine  of  life  to  a 
mountaineer. 

Such  a  man  cannot  stand  it  to  be 
bossed  around.  If  he  works  for  another, 
it  must  be  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Pov- 
erty may  oblige  him  to  take  a  turn  on 
some  "public  works"  (by  which  he 
means  any  job  where  many  men  work 
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together,  such  as  lumbering  or  railroad 
building)  but  he  must  be  handled  with 
more  respect  than  is  shown  common  la- 
borers elsewhere.  At  a  sharp  order  or 
a  curse  from  the  foreman  he  will  Hare 
back:  "That's  enough  out  o'  you!" 
and  immediately  he  will  drop  his  tools. 
Generally  he  will  stay  on  a  job  just  long 
enough  to  earn  money  for  immediate 
needs;  then  back  to  the  farm  he  goes. 

Bear  in  mind  that  in  the  mountains 
every  person  is  accorded  the  considera- 
tion that  his  own  qualities  entitle  him 
to,  and  no  whit  more.  It  has  always 
been  so.  Our  Highlanders  have  neither 
memory  nor  tradition  of  ever  having 
been  herded  together,  lorded  over,  per- 
secuted or  denied  the  privileges  of  free 
men.  So,  even  within  their  clans,  there 
is  no  servility  nor  any  headship  by  right 
of  birth.  Leaders  arise  when  needed 
only  by  virtue  of  acknowledged  ability 
and  efficiency.  Their  authority  lasts  no 
longer  than  the  emergency  that  called 
it  forth.  In  this  respect  there  is  no 
analogy  whatever  to  the  clan  system  of 
ancient  Scotland,  to  which  the  loose  so- 
cial structure  of  our  own  highlanders 
has  been  compared. 

We  might  expect  such  fiery  individ- 
ualism to  cool  gradually  as  population 
grew  denser;  but,  curiously  enough, 
crowding  only  intensifies  it  in  the  shy 
backwoodsman.  Neighborliness  has  not 
grown  in  the  mountains — it  is  on  the 
wane.  There  are  to-day  fewer  log-roll- 
ings and  house-raisings,  fewer  husking 
bees  and  quilting  parties  than  in  former 
times ;  and  no  new  social  gatherings  have 
taken  their  place.  Our  mountain  far- 
mer, seeing  all  arable  land  taken  up,  and 
the  free  range  ever  narrowing,  has 
grown  jealous  and  distrustful,  resenting 
the  encroachment  of  too  many  sharers 
in  what  once  he  felt  was  his  own  un- 
fenced  domain.  And  so  it  has  come 
about  that  the  very  quality  that  is  his 
strength  and  charm,  as  a  man — his 
staunch  individualism — is  proving  his 
weakness  and  reproach  as  a  neighbor  and 
citizen.  The  virtue  of  a  time  outworn 
has  become  the  vice  of  an  age  new- 
born. 

The  mountaineers  are  anti-social.  As 
they  stand  to-day,  each  man  "fighting  for 
hi 3  own  land,  with  his  back  against  the 


wall,"  they  recognize  no  social  compact. 
Each  one  is  suspicious  of  the  other.  Ex- 
cept as  kinsmen  or  partisans  they  can- 
not pull  together.  Speak  to  them  of 
community  of  interests,  try  to  show  them 
the  advantages  of  co-operation,  and  you 
might  as  well  be  proffering  advice  to  the 
north  star.  They  will  not  work  to- 
gether in  harmony  even  to  improve  their 
neighborhood  roads,  each  mistrusting 
that  the  other  may  gain  some  trifling  ad- 
vantage over  himself  or  turn  fewer 
shovelfuls  of  earth.  Labor  chiefs  fail 
to  organize  unions  or  granges  among 
them  because  they  simply  will  not  stick 
together. 

Miss  Miles  says  of  her  people  (the 
italics  are  my  own)  :  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  community  of  moun- 
taineers. They  are  knit  together,  man 
to  man,  as  friends,  but  not  as  a  body 
of  men.  .  .  .  Our  men  are  al- 
most incapable  of  concerted  action  un- 
less they  are  needed  by  the  Government. 
Between  blood-relationship 
and  the  Federal  Government  no  rela- 
tions of  master  and  servant,  rich  and 
poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  employer 
and  employee,  are  interposed  to  bind  so- 
ciety into  a  whole.  .  .  .  The  moun- 
taineers must  awake  to  a  consciousness 
of  themselves  as  a  people.  For  although 
throughout  the  highlands  of  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  the  Carolinas  our  nature 
is  one,  our  hopes,  our  loves,  our  daily 
life  the  same,  we  are  yet  a  people  asleep, 
a  race  without  knoivledge  of  its  own 
existence.  This  condition  is  due  .  .  . 
to  the  isolation  that  separates  the  moun- 
taineer from  all  the  world  but  his  own 
blood  and  kin,  and  to  the  consequent  ut- 
ter simplicity  of  social  relations.  When 
they  shall  have  established  a  unity  of 
thought  corresponding  to  their  homo- 
geneity of  character,  then  their  love  of 
country  will  assume  a  practical  form, 
and  then,  indeed,  America,  with  all  her 
peoples,  can  boast  no  stronger  sons  than 
these  same  mountaineers." 

To  the  highlanders  of  four  states  here 
mentioned  should  be  added  all  those  of 
old  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Georgia 
and  Alabama,  making  an  aggregate  to- 
day of  close  on  four  million  souls.  To- 
gether they  constitute  a  distinct  people. 
Not  only   are   they   all    closely   akin   in 
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blood,  in  speech,  in  ideas,  in  manners,  in 
ways  of  living;  but  their  needs,  their 
problems  are  identical  throughout  this 
vast  domain.  There  is  no  other  ethnic 
group  in  America  so  unmixed  as  these 
mountaineers  and  so  segregated  from  all 
others. 

And  the  strange  thing  is  that  they  do 
not  know  it.  Their  isolation  is  so  com- 
plete that  they  have  no  race  conscious- 
ness at  all.  In  this  respect  I  can  think 
of  no  other  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  which  they  may  be  likened. 

As  compensation  for  the  peculiar 
weakness  of  their  social  structure,  the 
highlanders  display  an  undying  devotion 
to  family  and  kindred.  Mountaineers 
everywhere  are  passionately  attached  to 
their  homes.  Tear  away  from  his  na- 
tive rock  your  Switzer,  your  Tyrolean, 
your  Basque,  your  Montenegrin,  and  all 


alike  are  stricken  with  homesickness  be- 
yond speech  or  cure.  At  the  first  chance 
they  will  return,  and  thenceforth  will 
cling  to  their  patrimonies,  however  poor 
these  be. 

So,  too,  your  man  of  the  Appalachians. 
"I  went  down  into  the  valley,  wunst, 
and  I  declar  I  nigh  sultered !  'Pears  like 
there  ain't  breath  enough  to  go  round, 
with  all  them  people.  And  the  water 
don't  do  a  body  no  good;  an'  you  cain't 
eat  hearty,  nor  sleep  good  o'  nights. 
Course  they  pay  big  money  down  thar ; 
but  I'd  a  heap-sight  ruther  ketch  me  a 
big  old  'coon  fer  his  hide.  Boys,  I  did 
hone  fer  my  dog  Fiddler,  an'  the  times 
we'd  have  a-huntin',  and  the  trout-fish- 
in',  an'  the  smell  o'  the  woods,  and  no- 
body bossin'  and  jowerin'  at  all.  I'm 
a  hill-billy,  all  right,  and  they  needn't 
to  glory  their  old  flat  lands  to  me!" 


THE    END 


AN  INEXPENSIVE  CAMP  BUN 

GALOW 


By  A.  E.  SWOYER 


Illustrated   with   Diagrams 


LL  of  us  have  a  desire 
to  spend  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  our  time  in  the 
country,  but  unfortu- 
nately not  all  of  us 
have  the  means  to  sat- 
isfy this  craving;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  for  us  either  to  reduce  the 
extra  expense  caused  by  such  vacations 
or  to  do  without.  If  we  decide  to 
adopt  the  former  course  the  problem  be- 
comes one  of  elimination ;  we  must  un- 
derstand that  city  conveniences  in  the 
country  are  expensive,  and  distinguish 
between  those  which  we  must  have  and 
those  which  we  may  do  without. 

To  go  back  to  nature  by  spending  the 
summer  in  camp  is  the  method  followed 
by  many,  but  for  most  of  us  tenting  is  a 
rather  dubious  experiment,  paid  for  by  a 
deal  of  discomfort  and  possibly  even  by 
sickness.     On  the  other  hand,   the  pos- 


session of  a  typical  summer  home  or 
bungalow  costing  well  into  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  is  not  for  every  one. 

A  middle  course  seems  to  be  the  solu- 
tion. Ground  can  be  secured  near  lake 
or  river,  or  in  the  woods,  not  too  far 
removed  from  the  source  of  supplies;  it 
often  pays  to  lease  such  land,  although 
the  purchase  of  a  small  plot  properly  se- 
lected need  not  involve  any  great  ex- 
penditure. Upon  this  plot  may  be  erect- 
ed a  shelter  or  building  more  substan- 
tial and  durable  than  a  tent,  yet  far 
less  costly  than  a  highly  finished  bunga- 
low; the  addition  of  simple  furniture 
and  a  few  rugs  will  make  such  a  struc- 
ture as  homelike  as  may  be  desired,  while 
its  rough  exterior  is  in  keeping  with  the 
surroundings.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  all  ordinary  fittings  may  be  left  in 
the  camp  from  season  to  season,  thus 
avoiding  a  lot  of   trouble   and   expense. 
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The  convenience  and  money-saving  of 
this  alone  would  in  time  pay  for  the 
heavier  cost  of  the  permanent  building. 
The  bungalow-camp  here  illustrated 
was  designed  to  comply  with  this  middle 
course.  In  it  every  item  is  of  the  sim- 
plest, yet  in  the  summer  season  it  is 
weather-proof  and  comfortable.  In  cost 
it  should  run  between  $150  and  $500, 
depending  upon  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
materials  and  labor,  the  distance  from 
the  source  of  supplies  and  the  degree  of 


6  by  8-inch  timbers  set  the  narrow  way, 
so  that  the  floor  bottom  is  eight  inches 
above  ground ;  this  is  not  so  much  for 
strength  as  in  order  to  avoid  dampness, 
since  no  basement  is  provided.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  frame  may  be  made  up 
of  two-by-fours,  covered  with  rough 
boarding.  This  course  of  treatment 
does  not  produce  a  building  which  is 
draught-proof;  if  you  feel  that  absolute 
tightness  is  essential  the  ouside  must  be 
covered    with    shingles,    bark    or    siding 
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finish  desired.  Probably  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  would  be  the  average 
cost  where  the  description  given  is 
closely  followed. 

The  building  proper  is  twenty  feet 
wide  and  eighteen  feet  deep,  divided  into 
one  large  combined  dining-and-living 
room,  two  small  bedrooms  and  a  kitchen. 
In  ordinary  weather,  however,  the  large 
front  porch  really  becomes  a  part  of  the 
living-room ;  under  the  same  conditions 
the  rear  porch  increases  the  size  of  the 
kitchen,  and  within  it  may  be  performed 
many  of  the  lighter  household  opera- 
tions. 

The  frame  of  the  structure  upon 
which  the  floor  rests  should  be  made  of 


put  on  over  building  paper;  or  a  cover- 
ing of  tar-paper  may  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute. Either  method  adds  to  the  cost, 
and,  to  my  mind,  is  unnecessary. 

Only  two  doors  are  necessary  to  the 
building,  the  openings  from  the  bed- 
rooms into  the  living-room  being  shield- 
ed by  curtains.  The  windows  contain 
no  glass,  but  are  frames  covered  with 
wire  mosquito  netting,  thus  serving  as 
screens  as  well.  They  are  protected  by 
hinged  shutters  of  solid  wood  having  ad- 
justable bars  at  the  sides  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered, 
and  fitted  with  a  hook  and  catch  so  that 
they  may  be  locked  shut  when  desired. 
Thus  fitted  the  shutters  serve  as  awnings 
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and  regulators  of  ventilation,  while  still 
protecting  against  sudden  storms  and  en- 
abling the  house  to  be  made  tramp- 
proof  when  closed  for  the  season. 

The  main  feature  of  the  bungalow  is 
the  five-foot  fireplace  which  almost  fills 
one  end  of  the  living-room ;  between  fifty 
dollars  and  seventy-five  dollars  may  be 
saved  by  doing  without  it.  Its  elimina- 
tion, however,  reduces  the  bungalow  to 
the  lines  of  a  mere  shed  and  at  the  same 
time  does  away  with  a  deal  of  the  cheer 
and  comfort  which  one  should  have.  In 
some  localities  this  fireplace  may  be  eco- 


nomically made  of  field  stone,  which 
gives  a  more  rustic  effect  than  does  the 
brick,  but  requires  more  skill  in  the  lay- 
ing. In  general,  the  cheapness  of  the 
material  is  offset  by  the  higher  cost  of 
the  labor. 

It  remains  but  to  put  a  roof  upon  our 
bungalow-camp,  and  we  are  ready  to 
move  in.  This  roof  may  be  of  shingles 
or  of  other  standard  construction,  but  a 
covering  of  tar  paper  or  prepared  roofing 
laid  over  a  framework  of  rough  boards, 
the  joints  well  lapped  and  the,  whole 
given  two  coats  of  paint,  will  prove  both 
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durable  and  satisfactory  as  well  as  more 
economical. 

These  specifications,  as  before  stated, 
are  for  the  roughest  type  of  construc- 
tion ;  appearances,  and  perhaps  comfort, 
may  be  improved  at  an  additional  ex- 
pense. Thus  no  closets  are  provided,  it 
being  intended  to  hang  wearing  apparel 
upon  hooks  covered  by  curtains  in  the 
various  rooms,  and  the  finish  elsewhere 
is  of  corresponding  simplicity.  The 
building  may  be  covered  outside  as  sug- 
gested, the  interior  ceiled  in  and  the 
floors  made  of  higher  grade  material, 
stained  and  finished.  Window  sashes 
may  be  added  and  the  usual  type  of  door 
substituted  for  the  crude  affairs  shown, 
if  desired.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  this  bungalow  is  designed 


for  summer  use  only,  and  in  such  a  one 
the  suggested  changes  may  be  classed  not 
as  necessities  but  as  luxuries,  to  be  added 
for  display  rather  than  primarily  for 
comfort. 

It  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  you 
prefer  a  plain  but  sensible  summer  camp 
in  which  there  is  nothing  to  spoil,  cost- 
ing little  and  in  which  you  can  "rough 
it"  to  your  heart's  content — one  which 
you  can  build  largely  with  your  own 
hands,  if  you  so  elect — or  whether  your 
mind  is  set  upon  an  elaborate  countrv 
place  involving  the  services  of  the  archi- 
tect and  of  the  decorator.  If  the  for- 
mer, then  you  will  find  the  camp- 
bungalow  described  an  ideal  and  eco- 
nomical means  of  securing  both  pleasure 
and  health. 
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HOW  TO  LAND  THE  BIG  ONES 

By  WILLIAM  BRADY,  M.D. 
Little  Lessons   from   Real  Life 


OST  fish  stories  begin  with 
some  remarks  about  bent 
pins  and  grocery  twine. 
For  my  part,  I  wouldn't 
read  such  a  story,  because 
-U-  I  know  full  well  it's  go- 
ing to  be  a  fish  story — and  any  unem- 
ployed gentleman  around  the  corner 
drugstore  will  tell  you  a  better  one  than 
was  ever  printed.  This  is  no  fish  story. 
There  are  no  bent  pins  or  grocery  strings 
in  it.  A  real  boy  with  enough  spirit 
in  him  to  be  worth  writing  about  would 
never  in  the  world  be  contented  with  a 
bent  pin  when  good  fishing  tackle  is  so 
cheap.  Boys  who  put  up  with  bent  pins 
never  arrive  anywhere,  except  in  fish 
stories. 

Old  Izaak  Walton,  too,  comes  in  for 
a  bit  of  color  in  most  fish  stories,  but  if 
Ike  wrote  half  the  foolishness  attributed 
to  him  by  manufacturers  of  fish  yarns 
I  wouldn't  care  to  read  his  book — would 
you?     No,  we'll  leave  Izaak  and  bent 


pins  to  the  fiction  makers  and  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  facts  from  a 
page  of  life. 

Scisco  was  the  shark  of  our  boy  clan 
when  it  came  to  catching  fish.  His  right 
name  was  Francis,  but  of  course  a  Chris- 
tian name  is  too  much  trouble  for  boys, 
so  we  called  him  Scisco — you  can  figure 
out  the  geographical  reason  yourself.  No 
fishing  expedition  was  complete  in  our 
neighborhood  unless  Scisco  came  along. 
He  was  what  you  might  call  our  heavy 
man.  Rather  fat,  not  quite  enough  to 
be  called  "Fatty,"  but  just  enough  to 
make  a  star  first-baseman  on  the  Butt- 
End  ball  team.  Mentally  he  was  noth- 
ing startling,  yet  he  had  the  knack  of 
plugging  hard  and  holding  his  own  in 
school. 

It  was  in  vacation  time  that  Scisco 
came  into  his  own.  Projects  which  the 
rest  of  us  were  forever  starting  were 
likely  to  die  of  inanition  unless  Scisco 
took  a  hand   and   carried   them   through 
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for  us.  We  might  start  a  one-ring  cir- 
cus, dig  up  the  side  yard,  spread  sawdust 
gathered  from  the  woodshed,  get  the 
seats  and  the  tent  all  planned  and  partly 
erected  perhaps,  and  then  suddenly  get 
tired  and  decide  to  go  swimming.  But 
Scisco  would  veto  the  notion,  marshall 
us  together,  add  a  few  artistic  touches  to 
the  original  plans,  and  the  performance 
would  take  place  as  advertised.  Or  we 
might  undertake  the  construction  of  a 
new  canal  system  in  the  back  yard,  dig 
like  dagoes  half  the  morning,  carry  a 
few  buckets  of  water  from  the  chain 
pump  under  the  old  pear  tree,  watch  the 
water  soak  away  into  the  loose  earth — 
and  make  up  our  minds  to  go  and  ex- 
plore Shepherd's  Woods.  Then  Scisco 
would  figure  out  a  scheme  of  paving  the 
canals  with  flat  stones  and  fragments  of 
tile  from  the  stone  pile  back  of  the  barn, 
hypnotize  us  into  toting  a  few  more 
buckets  of  water,  and  show  us  that  our 
work  had  not  gone  for  nothing  after  all. 

That  was  his  way.  Always  plugging. 
Never  quitting.  Slow  but  sure.  And 
so  he  fished. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  gone  fishing  in 
vacation  time  knows  how  important  it 
is  to  get  an  early  start  in  the  morning. 
It  won't  do  to  dig  your  bait  after  break- 
fast. You've  got  to  get  your  worms  the 
night  before — right  after  dark,  when 
the  night  walkers  come  out.  Scisco  al- 
ways saw  to  that.  He  didn't  collect 
the  worms  himself,  but  devoted  the  even- 
ing to  putting  the  finishing  touches  on 
our  fish-poles — we  used  jointed  bamboo 
rods  only,  made  by  Scisco — while  the 
rest  of  us  grubbed  after  fat  worms.  In 
this  way  we  were  ready  to  start  at  five 

A.    M. 

To  the  professional  angler  that  may 
not  seem  very  early,  but  let  me  remind 
you  that  we  had  to  walk  four  long  miles 
past  a  pretty  lonesome  piece  of  woods 
and  two  or  three  old  deserted  farm- 
houses, and  daylight  is  a  mighty  desirable 
accompaniment  for  twelve-year-old  kids 
on  such  an  excursion.  And,  besides,  a 
fellow  has  to  eat  his  breakfast  with  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  carry  his  dinner 
wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  what  you 
going  to  do  if  you  get  hungry  along 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and 
eat  f1!  your  lunch — and  home  four  hot 


miles  away?  What's  the  use  of  going 
fishing,  anyway,  if  you're  going  to  sneak 
home  before  supper  time?  The  right 
time  to  start  off  is  after  breakfast,  when 
everybody's  up  and  the  birds  are  singing 
and  the  dust  in  the  road  squishes  be- 
tween your  bare  toes  cool  and  soft  at 
every  step. 

I  went  fishing  while  I  was  home  on 
vacation  last  summer,  but  pshaw! — it 
wasn't  any  fun.  To  begin  with,  I  hadn't 
the  courage  to  go  barefoot — rode  on  the 
trolley,  and  even  wore  a  low  starched 
collar.  That  wasn't  fishing;  it  was  par- 
ody. And  the  fish — nothing  but  little 
chub  and  stunted  bullheads  —  they 
seemed  to  have  withered  and  contracted 
with  the  old  Outlet  itself,  which  was 
quite  a  formidable  stream  in  its  day. 
And  there  were  some  regular  whoppers 
in  it  then.  Why,  I  remember  the  time 
— but  this  isn't  a  fish  story. 

We  always  made  the  Littleville  Mill 
Dam  our  objective  point.  There  the 
green  water  rolled  over  the  top  boards  a 
foot  thick,  to  plunge  into  the  black, 
seething  cauldron  below  where  the  best 
fish  lurked,  if  no  one  was  there  ahead 
of  you.  Sitting  on  one  of  the  big  stones 
that  braced  the  davits,  you  cast  in  your 
hook  and  watched  the  bright  red  bobber 
disappear  under  the  foam ;  then  you 
yanked  desperately  and  landed  a  peach 
of  a  shiner  or  a  scrappy  black  bass — and 
there  wasn't  a  game  law  in  the  world. 
This  delightful  performance  you  could 
repeat  as  long  as  your  bait  and  your  pa- 
tience held  out,  or  until  you  got  hungry 
or  thirsty  or  hot  and  adjourned  to  lunch 
or  to  sample  the  farmer's  well  water  up 
back  of  the  mill,  or  to  go  swimming  in 
the  swift  mill-race. 

That  race  was  a  treacherous  stream 
for  youngsters,  too.  It  would  grab  you 
unawares  and  carry  you  downstream  like 
a  stick  of  wood ;  but  we  had  a  couple 
of  fence  rails  braced  across  stream  down 
below  the  swimming  hole  for  just  such 
emergencies. 

Scisco  didn't  care  much  about  the 
little  fish' from  the  pool  under  the  dam. 
He  liked  pickerel.  And  I  don't  care 
what  the  wise  ones  may  think,  pickerel 
are  wary  prey  for  rod  fishing.  You 
can't  catch  them  with  a  worm  and  bob- 
ber; you've   got  to   use  a  spinner,   and 
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troll — for  an  hour,  two  hours  sometimes, 
without  a  bite.  Meantime  you  have  to 
stand  in  soggy,  muddy  weeds  with  their 
snaky  stems  brushing  your  legs  in  the 
water,  and  the  mosquitoes  eating  you  up 
and  the  sun  beating  down  between  the 
bushes  and  your  arms  aching  from  the 
weight  of  your  six-jointed  pole.  And 
then,  every  time  you  draw  up  your  line 
for  a  recast,  you've  got  to  take  all  kinds 
of  pains  to  avoid  entangling  the  spin- 
ner in  the  bushes  that  hem  you  in  on 
three  sides.  The  boy  who  can  do  this 
and  land  the  big,  sly  pickerel  is  a  real 
fisherman,  I  maintain.  He's  more  than 
that;  he's  a  real  boy  with  a  future  as- 
sured him.  Such  patience,  perseverance, 
sticktoitiveness — whatever  you  please  to 
call  it — is  bound  to  land  a  boy  some- 
where. 

No  matter  how  hot  the  day  or  how 
thick  the  mosquitoes,  Scisco  always  got 
some  pickerel  before  he  quit.  He  was 
the  only  boy  in  the  bunch  who  did.  The 
rest  of  us  tried  hard  enough  for  a  while, 
but  we  all  gave  up  before  the  big  ones 
could  get  up  any  interest  in  the  queer, 
shiny  thing  rushing  through  the  water. 
It  was  too  much  like  work;  the  little  fish 


were  good  enough  for  us.  Furthermore, 
Scisco  brought  home  his  fish  and  had  'em 
for  supper. 

The  rest  of  us  generally  lugged  our 
strings  of  shiners,  chub  and  sunfish  part 
way  home,  too,  but  as  we  tolled  off  the 
weary  miles  on  the  return  journey  they 
would  dry  and  shrivel  and  look  so  sick 
beside  Scisco's  pickerel  beauties  that,  one 
after  another,  we  would  toss  them  into 
the  tall  weeds  that  lined  the  roadside, 
and  beg  Scisco  for  a  chance  to  carry  his 
catch  a  little  way. 

Scisco  has  been  landing  the  big  ones 
all  his  life.  Very  recently  he  landed  a 
regular  whale  —  I'd  tell  you  precisely 
what  office  he  holds*,  only  there  are  so 
few  of  the  kind  that  you'd  spot  him  at 
once,  and  I  know  he'd  never  forgive  me. 
Enough  to  say  that  no  foreign  vessel  en- 
ters or  leaves  an  American  port  without 
his  authority.  So  you  see  he  is  of  some 
importance  in  the  world.  Yet  you  will 
rarely  see  his  name  in  print,  nor  does  he 
figure  prominently  in  public  affairs,  but 
down  at  Washington,  D.  C,  there 
would  be  some  tall  scrambling  necessary 
to  fill  the  hiatus  should  Scisco  throw  up 
his  job. 
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By  VICTOR  SLAYTON 

How    Willie   Patton   Mingled    Tennis   and   Algebra- 
Came  Thereof 


-and   What 


UN  worshiper  that  he  was,  the 
incapacitated  tennis  crank 
had  dragged  a  chaise-longue 
to  the  front  of  the  veranda, 
where  he  could  share  the  af- 
ternoon rays  with  the  pelar- 
goniums in  the  boxes.  Hardly  had  he 
eased  his  game  knee  to  its  wicker  rest 
when  a  ball,  soaring  high  over  the  back- 
stop,  rebounded    from   the   gravel   walk 

and  landed  gently  on  his  stomach. 

****** 

Well,  for  the  love  of  mackerel !  Who 
played  the  Patton  stroke?  That  new 
man  flubbing  'em  around  with  young 
Wilkins?     McDaniels,  eh?     Blamed  if 


he  doesn't  hop  around  like  Patton,  too, 
as  if  lost  motion  were  its  own  reward. 
And  it  would  have  been  just  like  Pat- 
ton to  play  on  a  clubhouse  court  his 
first  day  out. 

You  don't  remember  Patton?  Dear, 
dear!  I'm  getting  right  old,  ain't  I? 
Well,  Willard  Patton,  originally  Willie 
and  later  brevetted  Bill,  was  the  man 
who  invented  the  algebraic  game  and 
every  member  of  the  club  ought  to  know 
about  him. 

It  surely  is  a  pleasure  to  recollect 
Willie.  I  never  knew  anybody  to  go 
so  daft  over  the  game.  Whenever  he 
attended   to  his   business   responsibilities 
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and  his  social  privileges  I  don't  know. 
They  said  he  used  to  come  out  before 
breakfast  to  play  with  Hank  Rutledge 
and  the  other  early-rising  fanatics  and 
I  know  he  came  early  in  the  after- 
noon and  hated  to  quit  for  dinner  His 
time  for  playing  was  whenever  and  as 
long  as  he  could  get  anybody  to  play 
with  him. 

He  was  something  of  a  society  fusser, 
too.  Nothing  like  Jack  Wharton  or 
Ed.  Scovill,  perhaps,  but  still  Patton 
had  a  little  friend  with  ribbons  in  her 
hair  and  used  to  play  with  her  in  ladies' 
hours.  The  boys  told  him  this  mixed 
singles  thing  would  spoil  his  game,  but 
he  only  grinned.  The  girl  could  play 
considerable,  at  that,  for  a  girl. 

Also  Willie  kept  on  researching  the 
literature  of  lawn  tennis.  He  gradu- 
ated himself  from  the  blue-backs  into 
weightier  authorities  and  he  could  quote 
Paret  or  Vaile  by  the  running  foot.  He 
not  only  could,  but  would.  All  you 
had  to  do  to  get  him  strung  out  was  to 
say,  "Gad,  but  that  was  a  wild  stab." 

Then  he'd  want  to  stop  right  there 
and  explain  that  he'd  played  it  precise- 
ly according  to  directions  set  down  by 
the  Dohertys  in  such  and  such  a  chap- 
ter. He  served  according  to  Anthony 
F.  Wilding,  or  so  he  said,  and  played 
the  net  according  to  Edward  B.  Dew- 
hurst.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  he  laced  his  shoes  according  to 
A.  Wallis  Myers. 

That's  all  I  mean  when  I  allude  to 
him  as  a  joke.  We  had  never  had  a 
member  who  played  by  the  book  and 
made  no  bones  of  it  and  the  fellows  took 
Willie  as  a  treat.  Any  shot  that  went 
wrong  was  now  known  as  a  book  stroke. 
When  you  pulled  a  particularly  good  one 
it  was  the  height  of  fashion  to  say  you 
got  it  on  page  118.  The  bad  ones  were 
explained  as  derived  from  figure  44  in 
the  appendix,  or  some  such  persiflage. 

Mind  you,  the  chaffing  never  seemed 
to  bother  Patton  a  bit.  He  just  grinned 
good-naturedly  and  went  on  with  his 
researches  and  revelations.  I've  seen 
him  stand  in  the  locker  room  and  deliver 
a  lecture  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
lawn  tennis  when  he  didn't  have  any 
more  on  than  old  Discobolus  himself, 
illustrating    strokes    with    a    racquet    or 


stopping  to  draw  diagrams  showing  for- 
mations and  never  noticing  that  the  other 
chaps  were  chuckling  in  their  towels  or 
shirts. 

.  Patton  must  have  put  in  a  profitable 
winter  with  his  textbooks,  or  possibly 
played  indoors  somewhere,  for  he  came 
out  for  his  second  season  a  much  better 
player.  He  had  stamina  to  burn  and  a 
little  of  everything  else.  He  could 
play  most  of  us  until  we  were  afraid  of 
stepping  on  our  tongues  and  still  be 
coming  strong  himself.  He  found  some 
control  somewhere  and  gave  a  little  at- 
tention to  placing.  Indeed,  he  devel- 
oped into  one  of  our  foremost  "where- 
they-ain't"  enthusiasts. 

He  stopped  trying  to  drive  the  ball 
through  the  net  or  the  backstops  and  he 
really  came  to  be  pretty  fair,  forward 
or  back,  overhead  or  off  the  ground. 
What  is  more,  he  worked  his  way  far 
enough  up  the  board  to  play  on  the 
team.  He  lost  his  matches  as  often  as 
not  in  the  inter-club  series,  especially 
when  some  sharpshooter  declined  to  be 
trotted  around  until  the  blind  staggers 
set  in,  but  around  here  he  was  consid- 
ered quite  formidable  for  his  persever- 
ance and  endurance.  He  could  give 
even  Billings  or  Mellin  quite  a  game. 

The  city  tournament  that  year  was 
held  at  the  Field  Club  and  Willie 
entered  the  singles — just  for  practice, 
he  said.  He  really  didn't  expect  to  go 
through  his  bracket,  he  explained,  but 
he  had  certain  theories  which  he  wished 
to  test  under  tournament  conditions 
with  a  view  to  having  a  serious  try  at 
the  state  championship  in  September. 
That  wasn't  a  well-considered  line  of 
talk,  to  be  sure,  but  you'd  never  cut 
Willie  out  of  the  bunch  if  you  were 
looking  for  a  diplomat. 

He  got  two  days'  play  at  the  Field 
Club,  one  in  the  preliminary  round  and 
one  in  the  consolations.  Most  players 
would  consider  that  no  luck  at  all  but 
Patton  wasn't  a  bit  cast  down.  He 
watched  the  tournament  out — I  think 
that  was  the  first  time  young  Ted  Whit- 
ney beat  Hayes — and  came  back  grin- 
ning over  some  brand-new  hunches.  I 
gathered  that,  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
his  mysterious  theories  were  not  at  all 
disturbed  by  his  disastrous  showing. 
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These  dark  secrets,  I  may  as  well 
state,  constituted  nothing  less  than  the 
algebraic  game.  Willie  was  uncommon- 
ly uncommunicative  at  this  time,  but 
only,  I  suppose,  in  order  that  the  alge- 
braic game  might  become  a  perfected 
masterpiece  before  being  promulgated 
to  the  tennis  world.  Just  bear  in  mind 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  these  details 
at  the  time. 

Whether  Patton  had  ever  played 
football  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  a 
methodical  chap  with  an  inquiring  mind 
and  bridge  designing  was  his  regular 
job.  It  seems  he  figured  out  a  system, 
the  same  as  if  he  wanted  to  bust  a  rou- 
lette bank.  Very  likely  he  got  his  in- 
spiration from  the  old  army  game — in 
which  you  put  'em  down  the  right  and 
left  sidelines  alternately,  you  know, 
trying  to  run  the  other  fellow  to  death. 
At  any  rate,  he  framed  up  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  grand-right-and-left  proceed- 
ings, intended  to  confound  and  discom- 
fit any  defense. 

The  scheme,  as  I  recall  very  clearly, 
included  a  division  of  the  adversary's 
ground  into  imaginary  zones  and 
squares,  like  a  chessboard.  Just  over 
the  net  Patton  allowed  a  strip  a  yard 
wide,  into  which  he  didn't  expect  to 
drop  the  ball.  That  left  a  space  thirty- 
six  feet  deep  and  the  full  width  of  the 
single  court,  twenty-seven  feet,  into 
which  he  was  to  fire  at  will  as  the  sys- 
tem required. 

The  Algebraic  Game 

This  space  he  laid  off,  in  his  mind,  in 
three  longitudinal  strips,  designated  by 
letters,  and  four  numbered  transverse 
zones.  Each  was  nine  feet  wide  and 
subdivided  into  nine-foot  squares.  For 
instance,  the  square  nearest  the  net  at 
Patton's  left  would  be  1A  and  that  next 
the  baseline  at  his  right  would  be  AC. 
These  arrangements,  naturally,  were 
for  Patton's  private  convenience  in  ro- 
tating his  shots,  so  to  speak,  and  his  op- 
ponent, though  occupying  and  trying  to 
defend  them,  was  to  know  nothing  of 
the  zones  and  squares. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  there  was 
anything  wrong  with  the  boy's  reason- 
ing.    You  can  readily  see  that  if  it's 


good  business  to  tire  your  man  by  run- 
ning him  to  and  fro  across  the  back  of 
the  court — as  between  4A  and  4C,  al- 
gebraically speaking — a  maximum  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  feet,  it's  approxi- 
mately 66  per  cent  more  effective  and 
wearing  to  work  him  diagonally  be- 
tween 4A  and  1C,  or  4C  and  1A,  a 
distance  of  about  forty-five  feet. 

Patton  appears  to  have  had  other 
strategems  worked  out,  no  end.  For 
example,  he  figured  that  it  must  be  more 
exhausting  to  run  backward  than  for- 
ward, being  less  natural  and  requiring 
greater  effort.  So  he  plotted  a  play 
that  would  give  his  man  a  straight  run 
of  thirty-six  feet  to  the  rear  after  every 
diagonal  run  of  forty-five  feet  to  the 
net. 

Suppose  Patton  was  receiving  in  the 
right-hand,  or  even,  court.  The  idea 
was  to  dump  the  service  just  over  the 
net  into  1C,  bringing  the  server  up 
kittycornerwise ;  then  lob  over  his  head 
into  4C,  backing  him  up  the  length  of 
his  court;  then  chop  again  into  1A,  ad- 
ministering the  diagonal  sprint,  and  lob 
again  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Should  the  other  chap  take  kindly  to 
the  grand  tour,  Patton  planned  to  re- 
verse the  itinerary  and  give  him  the 
forty-five-foot  stretch  on  the  reverse. 
The  formula  for  this  would  be,  in  the 
same  case,  1A  plus  4C  plus  1C  plus 
4A,  and  repeat  quantum  suff.  Pat- 
ton estimated  that  the  hypotenuse,  be- 
ing 60  per  cent  longer  than  the  horizon- 
tal side  of  the  triangle,  should  make  a 
run  at  least  100  per  cent  more  trying 
when  taken  backward  and  constitute  the 
most  deadly  maneuver  known  to  the 
game. 

Of  course  the  subject  might  refuse  to 
crawfish,  but  in  order  to  move  to  the 
rear  face-foremost  and  then  play  the  ball 
he'd  have  to  make  two  turns,  virtually 
equivalent  in  effort  to  running  back- 
ward. Also  Willie  held  the  intermedi- 
ate squares  in  reserve  as  persuaders. 
If  the  victim  balked  at  going  the  limit, 
Patton  could  take  his  point  that  way 
or  tease  his  man  gently  along  the  road 
to  prostration  by  playing  tentatively 
into  the  B's  and  2's  and  3's. 

I'm  thankful  to  say  that's  about  all 
I  remember  of  the  algebraic  game;  or 
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perhaps  we  should  have  called  it  the 
geometric.  It  may  have  been  Willie's 
ambition  to  have  it  go  down  the  tennis 
generations  simply  as  the  Patton  game. 
At  least,  he  never  exercised  the  discov- 
erer's right  of  denomination.  His  reti- 
cence at  this  time  was  most  un-Patton- 
like. 

But  he  was  extra  busy,  even  for  him, 
playing  at  all  hours  and  ignoring  such 
distractions  as  dinner.  He  worked  at 
the  lobs,  chops,  stop-volleys  and  vari- 
ous placements  essential  to  his  plans, 
trying  them  from  all  parts  of  the  court. 
If  he  seemed  to  be  talking  to  himself 
the  while,  presumably  he  was  rehears- 
ing his  signals. 

So  it  came  along  time  to  make  en- 
tries for  the  state  tournament,  to  be 
held  on  our  home  grounds.  It  was  to 
be  a  particularly  wide-open  affair,  with 
the  title-holder  coming  on  to  defend 
and  a  bunch  of  sharks  entered  from  all 
directions.  The  club  was  prosperous, 
but  willing  to  be  more  so,  and  Pete 
Ballentyne  scouted  around  the  circuit  in 
ways  known  to  club  secretaries  and  tour- 
nament committees  and  in  addition  to 
the  men  rankers  he  even  landed  the 
Sefton  sisters  and  a  couple  of  Canadian 
ladies  for  the  women's  events — all  im- 
maculate amateurs,  mind  you,  who  con- 
sented to  come  at  great  inconvenience 
to  themselves  and  solely  for  the  good  cf 
the  sport. 

Entries  fairly  poured  in,  Willie's 
among  the  first,  until  there  were  a 
hundred  or  more  in  the  men's  singles 
and  Pete  had  to  ask  some  of  our  public- 
spirited  second-raters  to  take  their 
money  back.  But  nobody  thought  of 
asking  Willie  to  withdraw.  And  talk 
about  saving  up  your  luck  for  a  time 
in  need ! 

As  I'm  a  living,  breathing,  repining 
man,  Willard  Patton's  name  stayed  in 
the  hat  until  they  were  drawing  the 
byes  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill  and  came 
out  paired  with  that  of  some  other  lo- 
cal seeker  after  truth  and  light.  Some- 
where in  the  excitement  Willie  disposed 
of  this  pilgrim  with  no  trouble  to  speak 
of  and  landed  in  the  third  round,  hooked 
up  with  a  lad  from  some  pious  college 
up  the  state. 

Being  busy  down  the  line  getting  my- 


self put  out,  I  didn't  get  to  see  Pat- 
ton's  innovations  in  operation  on  this 
occasion,  but  they  said  the  pride  of  the 
college  ran  like  a  rabbit  through  the 
first  set,  which  he  won,  and  the  sec- 
ond, which  he  didn't  and  then  lay  quiet- 
ly down. 

They  say  tennis  is  a  game  of  chance 
and  it's  a  true  word.  For  most  of  the 
visitors  and  some  of  the  resident  experts 
had  been  drawn  in  the  upper  half,  more 
or  less  in  a  bunch.  They  roared  like 
a  menagerie,  but  Pete  wouldn't  change 
things.  It  wasn't  considered  sportsman- 
like to  seed  the  draw  in  the  interests  of 
the  gate  receipts — not  in  those  days.  So 
the  sharks  were  killing  one  another  off 
in  the  early  rounds  up  above  while 
Willie  and  other  lesser  lights  were  com- 
ing through  down  below. 

The  next  day  being  Wednesday, 
Patton  was  due  to  play  his  fourth  round 
match  at  10  o'clock,  his  man  being  no 
less  than  J.  Q.  A.  Jones,  the  Southern 
crack,  who  had  ranked  in  Class  5  the 
year  before.  Jones,  incidentally,  looked 
to  be  booked  through  the  lower  brace  to 
the  final  analysis.  Now  it's  one  of  my 
manifold  blessings  that  I  don't,  even 
yet,  know  positively  whether  rheuma- 
tism can  jump  right  in  unexpectedly 
and  law  a  man  out  overnight.  Undoubt- 
edly Jones'  case  must  have  been  the  real 
thing.  If  anybody  had  been  going  to 
funk  it  wouldn't  have  been  at  a  local 
unknown.  At  any  rate,  Jones  defaulted 
and  there  was  our  Willie  in  the  fifth 
and  semi-final   round. 

"I'm  sure  sorry  not  to  play  Jones," 
he  told  me.  "I  expected  to  learn  a  lot 
from  him." 

Maybe  he  was,  but  he  didn't  look  it. 
He  changed  back  to  his  street  clothes 
and  sat  around  looking  as  pleased  as  a 
doctor  with  a  new  convert  to  appendi- 
citis. If  I  had  been  Willie  I'd  have 
gone  fishing  or  worked  all  day  and  tried 
to  forget  tennis.  But  he  was  on  leave 
from  the  bridge  works  and  more  likely 
to  forget  his  luncheon. 

He  was  right  on  hand  when  Bill- 
ings played  Murphy,  of  the  East  Shore 
Club,  in  the  bracket  next  to  Patton- 
Jones.  Billings  was  already  an  old  hand 
and  a  great  believer,  as  he  is  now,  in 
the    conservation    of    natural    resources. 
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He  never  tried  to  make  a  get  if  he 
thought  he  couldn't,  preferring  to  save 
his  strength  for  the  next  point.  That 
is,  unless  it  was  an  important  point. 
He'd  rather  a  knack  of  getting  a  game 
whenever  he  really  needed  one  and  he 
made  a  specialty  of  cutting  his  matches 
short.  He  could  go  about  two  sets  at 
top  speed  and  he  always  aimed  to  make 
two   do. 

Billings  got  away  with  it  with  this 
East  Shore  person,  Murphy,  though  he 
was  a  robust  young  smasher  and  made 
the  second  set  go  into  extra  innings. 
Patton  watched  it  all  in  speechless  con- 
centration. Then  he  congratulated 
both  men  and  came  up  to  wait  for  his 
little  friend  and  see  Mary  Sefton  put 
away  one  of  the  Canadian  sisters. 

Thursday  certainly  was  a  proud  day 
for  the  club,  with  two  members  figur- 
ing in  the  semi-finals  for  the  state  cham- 
pionship and  one  of  them  sure  to  con- 
test in  the  final  round  on  Friday.  We 
preferred  not  to  think  much  about  that 
final  thing,  for  the  other  semi-finalists, 
survivors  of  the  illustrious  upper  divi- 
sion, were  Gus  Anderson,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  held  the  Tri-State  title  until  he 
got  tired  of  seeing  it  around,  and  Wal- 
ter Jennings,  of  Philadelphia,  who  knew 
head  waiters  by  their  right  names  at 
Newport,  Longwood  and  other  big 
league  points. 

The  Big  Match 

The  Anderson- Jennings  exhibition 
was  announced  for  3 :30,  for  box-office 
reasons.  Similar  considerations  had 
prompted  the  intimation  in  the  morn- 
ing papers  that  it  would  be  followed  by 
the  Sefton  sisters  in  the  wind-up  of  the 
women's  singles,  light  permitting — 
which  nobody  expected  it  would.  So 
Billings  and  Patton  were  to  go  on  as  a 
curtain-raiser  at  2  o'clock. 

In  my  checkered  practice  it  has  been 
given  me  to  behold  two  or  three  sights 
more  beautiful  than  a  tennis  match 
rightly  staged  and  expertly  debated. 
Without  specifying  the  exceptions,  let 
me  say  the  afternoon's  promise  was 
lovely.  By  this  time  the  No.  1  and  No. 
3  courts  were  built  up  with  circus  seats 
and  No.  2,  rolled  and  lined  like  an  in- 


laid table  top,  was  tigged  with  inside 
net  posts,  green  canvas  borders  and  all 
the  fixings. 

The  gallery  came  early,  not  so  much 
to  see  the  first  match  as  to  get  good 
places  for  the  later  doings.  It  was  as 
gay  a  turn-out  of  beauty  and  chivalry  as 
you  could  hope  to  see.  It  gave  me  a 
new  pride  in  the  club,  the  city  and  the 
game.  I  was  to  have  the  honor  of  occu- 
pying the  high  chair,  with  others  of  the 
already-outs  acting  as  linesmen,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  I  felt  a  twinge  of 
stage  fright,  though  such  affairs  were 
by  no  means  new  to  me  and  mine  was 
but  a  supernumerary's  part.  I  found 
myself  pitying  Willie. 

Some  men  might  shoo  their  dearest 
friends  away  from  a  place  like  that. 
I've  known  players  to  be  superstitious 
about  performing  in  the  presence  of 
their  wives  or  other  anxious  partisans, 
feeling  they  couldn't  do  their  best  be- 
fore witnesses  so  expectant.  But  not  so 
Willie.  Not  only  was  his  next  friend 
there  with  the  ribbons  in  her  glistening 
hair,  but  she  came  by  prearrangement. 
Willie  had  a  couple  of  kids  holding 
places  for  her  and  her  chum  in  the  top 
row  of  the  east  stand,  right  across  from 
me.     I  had  compassion  for  her,  too. 

As  if  to  make  it  strong,  when  he  and 
Billings  came  out,  as  they  did  on  the 
minute,  Patton  stopped  to  call  up  to  the 
girls  and  get  wished  luck,  I  presume. 
He  hung  a  hand  towel  on  a  post  and 
came  across  the  court,  grinning  amiably. 

Billings  spun  his  racquet.  "Smooth," 
said  Patton,  craftily.  It  fell  rough  side 
up,  as  it  generally  does  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. Billings,  true  to  his  con- 
victions, chose  the  service  and  Patton 
took  the  smooth  court,  there  being  no 
wind  and  a  fine,  fat-frying  sun. 

They  warmed  up  a  bit  and  the  way 
they  made  the  white  balls  shuttle  over 
the  net  was  good  to  see.  Did  you  ever 
notice  what  beautiful  shots  you  can 
make  in  practice,  when  you  don't  give  a 
hang?  Also  how  much  more  adroit  the 
game  looks  when  you're  only  looking  on 
than  when  you're  playing  yourself? 

Billings,  lean,  brown  and  graceful  in 
fresh  flannels,  was  not  exerting  himself. 
When  the  ball  came  to  him  he  whanged 
it   back   with   plenty   of   speed    and    his 
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usual  accuracy  of  depth  and  direction. 
If  it  came  wide,  he  let  it  go.  As  com- 
posed as  if  he  were  only  waiting  for  the 
bailiff  to  open  court,  my  old  friend  Bil- 
lings made  me  think  of  the  master  of  a 
ship  taking  a  few  turns  along  the  bridge 
before  ordering  the  lines  cast  off. 

At  my  right  my  young  friend  Patton 
was  going  after  everything,  bounding 
about  the  court  like  this  new  McDaniels 
lad.  Willie  was  red  and  brawny.  He'd 
a  bandage  around  his  head  to  keep  his 
eyes  dry  and  his  grin  was  breaking  ex- 
actly right.  He  acted  like  a  frisky  pup 
at  feeding  time,  but  the  food  didn't 
seem  likely  to  agree  with  him. 

Ordinarily,  in  such  a  case,  one's  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  older  player.  It 
happens  so  regularly,  in  this  as  in  other 
games,  that  it's  almost  a  rule.  A  young- 
ster with  nothing  much  on  his  side  but 
thews  in  his  arms  and  springs  in  his  legs 
comes  up  out  of  the  bunch  and  does  for 
some  heady  player  who  has  devoted 
years  to  the  fine  points.  But  this  was 
different.  Patton  was  only  a  mushroom, 
after  all.  This  was  only  his  second 
year  in  the  game  and,  though  you  had 
to  give  him  credit  for  the  time  and 
study  he  had  put  in,  it  stood  to  reason 
he  couldn't  be  well  grounded — certainly 
not  to  compare  with  a  finished  player 
like  Billings.  To  have  come  this  far  in 
such  company  was  honor  enough  for 
Willie.  The  good  luck  that  had  got 
him  it  couldn't  be  expected  to  last.  The 
truth  is,  most  of  the  boys  weren't  for 
him  particularly.  He'd  always  had  too 
much  to  say  about  his  game.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  about  half  a  pity  that  such 
a  fresh  young  pride  should  get  such  a 
public  setback,  and  right  before  the  one 
girl. 

Well,  they  said  they  were  ready  and 
I  told  them  to  play.  Billings  was  a 
tricky  server,  with  more  cunning  than 
speed,  though  he  mixed  in  a  severe  one 
now  and  then.  About  the  only  thing  you 
could  be  sure  of  was  that  the  ball 
wouldn't  land  fairly  in  the  middle  of 
the  service  court ;  or,  if  it  did,  that  you'd 
best  be  careful  what  you  tried  to  do  to 
it.  Then,  as  now,  there  was  no  rule  for 
taking  Billings'  service,  except  to  keep 
your  feet  under  you  and  be  ready  for 
anything.      I    have    tried   this   line-snip- 


ping service  myself.  It's  fairly  effective 
if  you're  an  accurate  shot  and  it  saves 
your  energy  amazingly,  but  I  wouldn't 
call  it  a  winning  service  as  compared 
with  a  good  stiff  smash  like  Merritt's, 
for  instance. 

As  nearly  as  I  recall,  Billings  won  the 
first  game  and  numerous  others  mostly 
on  service  aces,  clipping  the  back-hand 
corners  until  Willie  camped  there  and 
then  slipping  one  through  the  far  fore- 
hand side,  or  dealing  an  unexpected  high 
bounder  that  Willie,  would  jump  on  and 
slam  into  the  net. 

Patton's  returns  seemed  weak  and 
fluky  and  Billings  killed  a  lot  of  them 
without  any  remorse.  But  Willie  had 
a  service  of  his  own.  He  appeared  to 
have  reverted  to  his  first  principles  and 
was  using  a  slashing  stroke  with  a  long 
swing  and  plenty  of  steam  behind  it. 
Moreover,  he  had  it  under  quite  some 
control  and  bothered  Billings  a  heap  by 
making  clean  first-downs. 

For  the  rest,  the  rallies  were  not  over 
long  or  brilliant,  though  both  men  ran 
freely  and  the  crowd  applauded  per- 
functorily and  impartially.  The  play 
was  quite  what  could  have  been  ex- 
pected and  Bilings  took  the  set  at  6-2, 
or  such  a  matter,  which  I  regarded  as 
true  to  form. 

He  needed  two  more,  as  the  semi- 
finals were  three-out-of-five  affairs,  and 
his  game  naturally  was  to  get  them 
while  the  getting  was  good,  with  no 
needless  waste  of  time  or  current.  As 
they  changed  sides  I  noticed  that  Willie 
stopped  to  mop  his  face  and  exchange 
looks  with  the  pink  ribbons.  He  was 
still  smiling  like  an  overgrown  cherub. 

His  one  chance,  of  course,  was  to 
wear  Billings  out  and  that  didn't  look 
very  good  as  the  second  set  proceeded, 
with  Patton  playing  the  same  rough- 
and-tumble  ball  and  Billings  never  miss- 
ing a  chance  to  get  in  his  rifle-shot  drives 
to  the  corner  pockets.  So  far  the  old- 
timer  had  been  playing  safe  in  the  back 
court,  but  with  a  set  to  the  good  and  a 
two-game  lead  in  the  second  he  began 
taking  the  net  for  quick  action.  Patton 
still  ran  everything  out  and  frequently 
connected  with  shots  that  looked  impos- 
sible. Billings  lost  a  number  of  points 
by   refusing  to   go   back   for   deep  lobs. 
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Also  Willie  had  learned  something  of 
the  art  of  passing,  from  Mellin  likely, 
and  Billings  came  in  now  and  then  at 
an  indiscreet  juncture,  only  to  see  the 
ball  whiz  past  just  out  of  reach.  On 
the  whole,  Patton  did  a  bit  better  in  this 
set,  though  not  well  enough,  and  Bil- 
lings took  it  6-4,  I  think. 

When  Patton  tried  to  tell  us  about  it 
later  I  had  occasion  to  thank  kind  Prov- 
idence that  my  arteries  were  apparently 
still  in  pretty  fair  shape.  And  I  can't 
think,  even  yet,  just  how  to  explain  it 
so  the  full  horror  of  the  situation  will 
be  obvious  to  you. 

But  you  remember  the  algebraic 
game?  None  of  us,  recollect,  knew 
anything  about  it  at  this  time.  Well, 
as  nearly  as  I  could  ever  make  out,  Wil- 
lie had  started  in  with  some  crack- 
brained  notion  about  playing  Billings  on 
even  terms.  He  fully  expected  to  win, 
Willie  did,  but  if  you'll  take  it  from  me 
as  I  got  it  from  him,  he  hated  to  use  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  game  against 
a  fellow  member  and  deliberately  held 
his  mathematical  maneuvers  in  reserve 
against  a  time  of  real  need.  Then — 
and  you'll  have  to  accept  this  as  evidence 
of  the  intense  sort  of  crank  Willie  was — 
he  got  so  wrapped  up  in  the  game  Bil- 
lings was  giving  him  that  the  algebra 
business  slipped  his  mind  entirely. 

I  don't  attempt  to  explain  this.  Ten- 
nis wouldn't  be  the  game  it  is  if  the  un- 
accountable never  happened.  It  isn't 
played  wholly  with  your  hands  and  feet, 
remember,  and  there  are  psychological 
mysteries  in  it.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  how  any  little  thing  can  break  up  a 
match — as  when  the  E-string  of  your 
main  racquet  gives  out  or  you  get  what 
you  think  is  the  worst  of  a  decision.  As 
for  real,  downright,  esoteric  enigmas, 
I'll  be  grateful  if  you  can  tell  me  why, 
leaving  out  all  superstition  and  making 
due  allowance  for  the  detriment  of  over- 
confidence,  it's  absolutely  impossible, 
struggle  as  you  will,  to  win  a  game  once 
you  have  made  the  mistake  of  thinking 
of  it  prematurely  as  yours. 

At  any  rate,  considering  this  the  odd 
and  deciding  set,  I  took  it  upon  myself 
to  offer  the  men  a  change  of  courts  after 
the  first,  third  and  subsequent  odd 
games.     They  agreed  it  would  be  a  use- 


less delay  as  the  sun  was  impartial  by 
now,  and  I  subsided.  In  theory,  this 
wasn't  necessarily  the  concluding  set, 
though  anybody  could  see  it  was  all  but 
over,  with  Billings  right  at  the  top  of 
his  admirable,  all-around  game  and  in- 
tent on  making  a  businesslike  finish. 

Posting  up  my  clerical  work  on  the 
cover  of  a  ball  box,  I  looked  up  and  saw 
Patton  doing  his  toweling  over  at  the 
society  end  of  the  net,  but  with  his  face 
toward  me.  The  girl,  I  could  tell,  was 
all  eyes,  but  I  knew  all  she  could. see  of 
Willie  was  every  bone  and  vertebra  of 
his  back  showing  pink  through  his 
soaked  and  plastered  shirt.  He  was 
still  smiling  and  took  his  position  with- 
out once  looking  back. 

Billings  served  and  won.  Then  came 
a  long  deuce  game  in  which  he  finally 
broke  through  Patton's  pitching.  He 
followed  this  up  by  taking  his  own 
game.  He  was  rushing  in  oftener  to  lay 
on  the  coup  de  grace  and  usually  did.  I 
had  never  seen  Billings  in  better  form 
and  hoped  he  would  be  as  good  the  next 
day.  The  gallery  gave  him  a  hand  now 
and  then  and  waited  for  the  big  match. 
As  for  Willie,  he  had  done  plenty  well, 
but  with  two  sets  and  half  of  the  third 
gone  against  him,  his  goose  looked  to  be 
about  ready  for  the  blessing. 

They  start  the  fourth  game,  Patton 
serving.  "Ready,"  sings  Willie,  well- 
read  and  patient  in  the  amenities,  and 
stings  one  right  into  the  angle  of  the 
T-square.  Billings  only  fouls  it  off  his 
back-hand. 

"Fifteen-love,"  I  respond,  marking 
the  stroke  in  the  archives. 

Willie  tries  to  repeat  with  another 
reverse  cut  out  of  the  side-line,  but  Bil- 
lings catches  it  just  right  for  his  back- 
hand lift  and  the  ball  shoots  through 
Willie's  tracks. 

"Fifteen-all,"  say  I. 

Patton  makes  another  service  ace  on  a 
fast  one  that  Billings  nets  and  scores 
another  point  when  Billings  drives  a 
few  inches  out  at  the  end  of  a  long  rally. 
Then,  with  the  game  right  at  his  barn 
door,  Willie  commits  a  double  fault.  In 
his  disgust  he  volleys  a  lob  away  out  of 
court  and  the  score  is  deuce. 

The  next  service  has  nothing  on  it  but 
care  and  Billings  puts  it  back  with  equal 
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caution.  Both  hands  spar  gingerly  for 
openings  through  a  long,  dull  rally  and 
Patton  drives  to  the  base-line.  Billings 
lets  it  go. 

"In,"  says  Merrit,  acting  as  linesman. 

"Advantage  server,"  I  intone. 

Billings  says  nothing,  but  looks  har- 
poons. 

Patton,  trying  a  fast  service,  slashes  it 
into  the  hammock  and  puts  the  second 
one  over  dead  soft.  Billings  swishes  it 
back  along  the  side-line  and  follows  to 
the  net. 

It's  going  to  be  a  hard  get  and  one 
that  some  players  would  give  up,  es- 
pecially as  there'll  be  no  bound  to  speak 
of.  But  Willie  is  scuttling  desperately 
across  the  court,  with  everybody  looking 
to  see  if  he  makes  it. 

"Four  A,"  shrills  a  soprano  voice  from 
somewhere. 

It's  the  signal  for  the  deadly  hypot- 
enuse, to  Patton's  mind,  at  least.  And 
Willie,  stretching  his  last  inch,  gets  un- 
der the  low  bounce  and  lobs  as  neatly  as 
you  please  over  Billings'  head  to  the  far 
corner.  Billings  turns  instantly  with  his 
eyes  in  the  air  and  tears  back  to  take  it 
on  the  bound,  returning  lob  for  lob. 

"One  C,"  cries  the  voice. 

The  lob  is  short,  but  instead  of  killing 
it  Willie  bunts  it  over  to  his  right.  Bil- 
lings has  to  run  quite  some,  but  manages 
to  scoop  a  feeble  toss  to  Patton  in  mid- 
court. 

"Four  C,"  comes  the  signal. 

Billings  is  scrambling  for  the  center 
strap,  but  Patton  isn't  looking.  He 
keeps  his  eyes  on  the  ball,  lets  it  bound 
for  luck  and  then  strokes  it  hard  and 
true.  Billings  is  beautifully  passed,  al- 
most behind  his  back. 

"Games  are  3-1,  Mr.  Billings  leads," 
I  hear  myself  saying,  but  I'm  looking  at 
the  girl.  As  she  seems  to  be  in  the  act 
of  sitting  down,  I  take  it  that  she  must 
have  been  standing  up,  though  nobody 
else  is.  And  maybe  it's  only  the  sun,  but 
her  face  makes  the  pink  ribbons  look  pale. 

I  don't  know  of  any  law  against  coach- 
ing from  the  side-lines,  plain  or  code.  It 
was  none  of  my  business  to  what  pitch 


of  excitement  female  spectators  might  get 
worked  up.  Billings  looked  puzzled  and 
pained,  but  made  no  protest,  and  Pat- 
ton's  expression  was  anything  but  re- 
proachful. 

Moreover,  there  was  no  more  prompt- 
ing. Seemingly  there  was  no  need.  Be- 
fore Billings  could  get  back  to  earth  the 
games  were  three-all  and  Willie,  run- 
ning his  own  team  now,  was  shooting 
v/ith  inspired  accuracy.  Billings,  be  it 
said;  stuck  the  best  he  could  and  kept 
toddling  around  to  the  bitter  end.  Pat- 
ton worked  him  forward  and  back  and 
across  like  a  Virginia  reel,  giving  him  no 
rest.  If  Billings  ever  showed  signs  of 
bucking  up  and  taking  a  game,  Willie 
gave  him  the  horrible  hypotenuse. 

"Good  boy,  Bill!"  somebody  shouted 
when  Patton  ran  out  his  sixth  straight 
game  for  the  set.  And  Billings,  drag- 
ging himself  up  to  announce  that 
he'd  take  his  seven  minutes'  grace,  mut- 
tered in  blasphemous  tones,  "  'Bill'  is 
right." 

Poor  old  Billings  got  one  game  in  the 
fourth  set,  I  think,  and  none  in  the  fifth. 
I'd  like  to  recount  that  Patton  went  right 
along  and  cleaned  up  the  singles,  but  it 
isn't  so.  He  tried  to  work  the  algebra 
racket  right  from  the  start  on  Jennings 
Friday  afternoon,  but  the  Philadelphian 
pestered  him  so  briskly  that  he  could 
hardly  tell  4C  from  1A,  to  say  nothing 
of  hitting  it. 

That  night  in  the  club  house  Bill 
'fessed  up  the  whole  mathematical  works, 
still  wearing  his  sunny  smile  and  blush- 
ing below  the  sunburn  line  as  he  gave 
due  credit  to  his  collaborator.  "It's  a 
good  game,"  he  allowed,  "but  I  seem  to 
see  one  thing  that  ails  it.  Its  whole  pur- 
pose is  to  tire  the  other  fellow  out  and 
nobody  but  a  tired  man  will  stand  for 
it." 

Maybe  his  little  friend  accepted  that 
as  the  explanation  of  how  he  came  to 
postpone  giving  Billings  the  algebraic  de- 
gree so  long,  but  I've  always  wondered 
what  his  fertile  mind  found  to  offer  her 
as  the  reason  he  turned  his  back  on  her 
that  once. 
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HP  HE  pictures  on  this  and  the  five  pages  following  are  typical  episodes  in  one 
•*■  of  the  rough-riding  competitions  which  have  become  so  justly  popular  in  the 
West  within  the  last  few  years.  We  respectfully  offer  the  "steer-busting"  game 
to  our  neighbors  across  the  border  as  a  substitute  for  the  bull  fight — provided, 
that  is,  any  matador  can  be  found  willing  to  tackle  the  job. 
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HOW  ANDOVER  SOLVED  THE 
ATHLETICS  PROBLEM 


By  H.  J.  CASE 


Illustrated    with    Photographs 


FT  is  no  secret  that  athletics  are  a  problem  in  the  modern  educa- 
-■■  tional  system,  not  through  conflict  with  the  curriculum — that 
little  snarl  has  long  since  been  cleared  by  making  a  good  "stand" 
the  sine  qua  non  of  athletic  eligibility — but  rather  through  the 
tendency  towards  specialization  which  has  resulted  in  most  of 
our  schools  and  colleges  in  the  regrettable  spectacle  of  a  chosen 
few  "stars"  receiving  all  the  benefits  of  athletic  training  and  disci- 
pline. This  article  tells  how  one  of  our  leading  preparatory 
schools  boldly  adopted  the  slogan  of  "everybody  out"  for  the  teams 
— and  "got  away  with  it,"  too,  in  competition  with  rival  institutions. 


==>HE  substantial-looking  citi- 
zen in  the  fur  coat,  Row 
G,  Section  10,  had  to  all 
appearances  gone  mad. 
Face  red ;  eyes  dilated ; 
arms  extended  ;  hands 
clenched,  he  was  pleading  hoarsely,  mad- 
ly, almost  incoherently: 

"Come  on,  Yale!  Come  on,  Yale!" 
Back  of  him,  in  front  of  him,  tier 
after  tier  of  well-dressed,  ordinarily  in- 
telligent-appearing people  were  equally 
frantic.  Ten  thousand  in  one  stand 
were  actually  praying  to  the  players  in 
the  blue  jerseys,  while  overhead,  against 
the  dull  November  sky,  the  score-board 
told  the  story.  Princeton  6,  Yale  3 ! 
The  ball  was  Yale's  on  Princeton's  30- 
yard  line,  fourth  down,  ten  yards  to  go 
and  only  three  minutes  more  to  play. 
One  chance  in  a  hundred  for  the  blue  to 
score — maybe  to  tie,  maybe  to  win.  Al- 
ready a  movement  toward  the  exits  had 
begun  in  the  great  crowd.  From  the 
Princeton  stands  the  skyrocket  yell  came 
ripping  across  the  field  exultantly;  stu- 
dents were  recklessly  stripping  hats  and 
coats  for  the  beginning  of  the  celebra- 
tion ;  worried-looking  police  backing  up 
against  the  barricades. 

Then  something  happened. 


Out  from  the  Yale  sidelines  dashed  a 
pale-faced  youth  with  a  mop  of  hair. 
He  shouted  a  message  in  the  quarter- 
back's ear,  slapped  a  spent  Eli  on  the 
back  and  slipped  into  the  vacant  position. 
Who  but  the  Yale  coaches  knew  the 
Blue  ten  minutes  before  had  put  a  drop 
kicker  in  the  game? 

"Eighttentwentythreefiftyseven !'r 

came  the  signal. 

The  unknown  half  dropped  ten  yards 
back  to  take  the  pass,  standing  on  Prince- 
ton's forty-yard  line  and  at  an  angle  that 
made  the  apparent  try  for  goal  seem  al- 
most pathetic.  Both  stands  were  now 
silent.  The  Princeton  line  crouched  for 
the  attack,  Yale's  grimly  set  to  resist  it. 
Back  came  the  ball,  a  perfect  pass.  It 
was  caught,  poised  for  a  moment,  deftly 
dropped  and  then  in  the  very  face  of 
the  charging  Tiger  forwards  caught  on 
the  kicker's  toe  the  instant  it  hit  the 
ground  and  with  a  powerful  drive  of 
the  leg  shot  straight  and  true  at  the 
Princeton  goal  post. 

A  roar  from  the  40,000  spectators  was 
begun  but  not  completed  as  they  rose 
with  the  ball,  voices  hushed,  bodies 
strained,  eyes  glued  upon  it  as  it  flew  in 
a  long,  graceful  arc  goalwards.  Its  mo- 
mentum checked,  players  and  spectators 
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hung  hysterically  in  the  air  with  it. 
Then  it  fell,  bounced  lightly  upon  the 
bar,  hesitated  for  the  fraction  of  a  ter- 
rible second,  and  dropped — over.  A 
substitute  drop  kicker — an  unknown — 
had  saved  the  game  for  the   Eli's. 

The  substantial-looking  citizen  in  the 
fur  coat  mopped  the  perspiration  from 
his  brow,  gathered  his  guests  around  him, 
herded  them  down  through  the  crowded 
stand  to  the  maelstrom  below,  where, 
lost  in  the  crowd  pouring  from  the  field, 
the  players,  who  but  a  moment  before 
had  held  the  hysterical  attention  of  40,- 
000,  were  now  only  twenty-two  blank- 
eted boys  with  white,  tense  faces,  some 
with  heads  erect,  some  sobbing  and  wan- 
dering aimlessly  among  strangers. 

Outside  the  gates  the  first  of  the 
40,000  were  in  a  mad  rush  for  trains 
and  automobiles.  Back  to  New  York, 
to  the  hotels,  restaurants,  anywhere  for 
dinner.  Hang  the  expense.  It  has  been 
a  great  day.     We'll  go  again  next  year! 

But  rolling  back  to  town,  bundled 
in  robes,  comfortable  and  aglow  in  the 
exhilaration  of  the  afternoon  out  of 
doors,  the  substantial  citizen  in  the  fur 
coat  reflects  a  moment  in  his  thoughts 
of  the  dinner  ahead  on  what  the  great 
outpouring  at  the  big  game  really 
amounts  to?  What  good  does  it  do  his 
boy?  Where  does  Tom's  boy  come  in, 
or   Bill's   or    Mary's?      None   of    them 
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plays  football,  or  baseball,  or  is  in  any 
of  the  out-of-door  sports  at  college. 
Probably  they  aren't  strong  enough. 
Pshaw!  It's  a  pity.  However,  the 
host  has  had  a  good  time  and  so  have 
all  his  guests.  Why  worry  ?  The  thrill 
of  the  game  still  tingles.  It  has  been  a 
pleasant,    harmless   out-of-door   cocktail. 

The  big  game  in  the  East  is  the  big 
game  in  the  West  over  again.  The 
same  in  the  South  and  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  a  Roman  holiday  for  the  alumni 
and  their  friends;  a  lark  for  the  college 
boys,  their  mothers  and  their  sisters  and 
their  aunts.  But  what  has  the  game  done 
for  the  student  body?  Physically  are 
the  undergraduates  any  better  off? 

They  are  not. 

Each  institution  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  produces  a  handful  of  almost 
physically  perfect  young  men,  and 
coaches  and  trainers  whip  them  into 
shape  for  the  final  and  big  game  of  the 
year.  The  balance  of  the  student  body, 
probably  80  per  cent,  don't  count.  Be- 
tween the  training  table  and  both  "com- 
mons" and  the  exclusive  dining  clubs 
there  is  a  great  yawning  gulf,  a  "dead- 
line," absolute  and  impenetrable.  It  is 
the  same  in  baseball,  track  and  cross- 
country running.  The  non-athletic  body 
of  undergraduates  do  all  that  is  required 
of  them  when  they  sit  on  the  stands  and 
"root."    They  may  make  bets,  they  may 
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make  "pee-rades,"  they  may  make  bon- 
fires. But  do  they  come  out  for  prac- 
tice? 

They  do  not. 

Last  year  Harvard's  football  cost  ap- 
proximately $35,000  and  her  football 
squad  ('varsity,  freshman  and  class 
teams)  numbered  172;  while  her  total 
enrollment  of  students  was  4,194.  Yale's 
football  for  1911  cost,  roughly,  $45,000. 
Her  football  squad  ran  from  125  to  200 
men,  and  her  total  enrollment  of  stu- 
dents was  about  3,000.  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  Princeton  in  1912 
were:  Cost  of  football,  $35,627;  stu- 
dents playing,  130;  total  enrollment  in 
the  university,  1,571.  Go  through  the 
colleges  and  universities ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  players,  sport  by  sport,  to  the 
total  enrollment  will  run  about  the 
same.  The  large  preparatory  schools  as 
a  rule  copy  the  colleges,  only  here  spe- 
cializing is  even  more  conspicuous  and 
proportionately  even  more  money  is  spent 
for  coaches,  trainers  and  sporting  para- 
phernalia. 

Note: — These  figures  are  not  official  and  in 
the  total  enrollment  of  each  university  are  many 
students   not  eligible  to   athletic  teams. 


At  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  there 
is  an  academy  pretty  nearly  as  old  as 
the  United  States  Government  itself, 
where  on  the  walls  in  the  principal's  of- 
fice hangs  a  letter  of  George  Washing- 
ton's, committing  two  of  his  nephews 
to  the  care  of  the  master  then  in  charge. 
This  old  school,  with  an  enrollment  now 
of  over  500  students,  has  worked  its  way 
alone  over  a  hard  and  stony  path  for 
nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  solving 
its  problems  in  its  own  way  and  in  its 
own  time.  Athletic  control  has  been 
one  of  its  problems,  and  in  working  out 
the  successful  system  now  in  effect  fac- 
ulty and  students  share  the  credit. 

Out-of-door  sports  at  Andover  are 
made  compulsory,  and  when  the  play 
hour  begins  there  are  from  250  to  500 
boys  in  playing  togs,  cheer  leaders, 
"rooters,"  and  class  officers  included. 
No  exceptions.  Everybody  gets  out! 
The  energy  of  the  growing  boy  is  con- 
served and  properly  fed  into  growing 
bodies  and  brains.  Football,  baseball, 
track,  soccer  and  cross-country  are 
taught  by  the  same  men  who  lecture  and 
hear  recitations.     The  professional  coach 


FIVE  OF  THE  FACULTY  COACHES  AT  ANDOVER  IN   FOOTBALL  TOGS.      FROM  LEFT 
TO  RIGHT—  THURBER,   KEEP,   LILLARD,   BRYAN,   POYNTER 
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is  gone;  the  position  abolished.  Perhaps 
the  faculty  coach  is  not  so  picturesque 
nor  steeped  in  the  same  tense  atmosphere 
as  the  professional.  Probably  he  doesn't 
wear  that  hard,  fighting  face  or  lapse 
at  times  into  the  coarse  vernacular  heard 
on  some  playgrounds.  But  he  knows 
how  to  teach  and  what  he  is  teaching. 
At  Andover  one  of  the  faculty  coaches 
uses  a  primer.  The  boys  are  taught  and 
quizzed  from  it  much  in  the  same  man- 


from  Andover.  But  the  new  idea  has 
come  to  stay  there.  It  has  been  in  effect 
a  little  over  a  year,  and  accomplished 
things.  With  it  the  boys  have  "licked" 
the  ancient  rival,  Exeter,  twice  in  foot- 
ball and  once  in  baseball.  The  new  idea 
is  one  of  the  most  democratic  ever  put 
into  effect  in  this  democratic  institution. 
"Grinds,"  rich  boys,  poor  boys,  lazy 
boys,  society  leaders  and  "drifters"  all 
come   down    to   the   level   of   the   chalk 


THE  ANDOVER  FOOTBALL  SQUAD TWELVE  TEAMS,  AGGREGATING  132   PLAYERS, 
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ner  as  they  are  in  algebra  and  Latin. 
The  training  table  has  gone,  also.  It 
passed  with  the  old  regime.  Each  boy 
now  has  to  learn  what  he  can  eat  with 
safety  and  what  is  injurious  to  him. 
He  does  not  have  the  luxury  of  a  spe- 
cially furnished  table  with  specially 
cooked  food. 

This  will  not  sound  "right"  to  many 
boys  at  first.  To  them  athletics  have 
been  something  absolutely  their  own  and 
a  thing  apart  from  the  faculty.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  schoolboy  the 
faculty,  so  far  as  athletics  are  concerned, 
are  mere  policemen ;  and  the  faculty  in 
turn  has  looked  upon  athletics  as  a  nui- 
sance. Schoolboys  will  be  likely  to  throw 
up  their  hands  when  they  hear  the  news 


lines  where  brains  are  made  to  count  as 
well  as  bone  and  muscle.  More  than 
one  "find"  has  come  up  from  the  ruck 
and  more  than  one  "star"  pulled  down 
in  his  ascendency. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  school-  if  not  college-  and 
university-athletics,  and  whether  it  is 
generally  adopted  or  let  severely  alone, 
it  is  worthy  of  study  by  every  school  and 
college  in  the  country. 

The  idea  of  "getting  everybody  out" 
at  this  school  had  its  inception  in  foot- 
ball practice,  but  the  elimination  of  the 
professional  coach  is  credited  to  the  base- 
ball squad.  Prior  to  1902,  Andover 
passed  through  its  baseball  and  football 
season    much    the    same    as    did    other 
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schools.  Captains  called  out  the  boys 
for  practice  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term ;  perhaps  50,  sometimes  60  out  of 
500  enrolled,  would  appear  in  playing 
togs  and  try  for  the  team.  These  boys, 
for  the  most  part,  were  playing  football 
before  they  entered  Andover.  Occa- 
sionally in  the  squad  would  appear  a 
"greenhorn,"  but  most  of  them  were 
high  school  or  private  school  "stars"  full 
of    ambition.     Of    the    remaining    450, 


had  played  football  during  his  college 
course  (Dartmouth),  and  while  not  un- 
known on  the  Eastern  gridirons,  had 
quit  athletics  and  taken  up  the  serious 
business  of  teaching.  His  reputation, 
however,  had  preceded  him  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  fall  term  that  year,  when 
the  boys  dropped  the  professional  coach, 
they  asked  Lillard  to  fill  in.  Lillard, 
assisted  by  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  principal, 
who  is  himself  a  splendid   type  of  the 


LINED  UP   FOR  PRACTICE — A  REMARKABLE   SHOWING,   OUT   OF  A   TOTAL   SCHOOL 
ONLY    500    BOYS 


some  were  rooters,  others  booted  foot- 
balls or  tossed  baseballs  back  and  forth 
in  front  of  the  dormitories — and  the  rest 
went  downtown. 

Dormitory  and  house  rivalry  started 
the  scrub  games.  Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page, 
who  came  to  the  faculty  in  1902  as 
school  physician  and  instructor  in  physi- 
cal hygiene,  capitalized  this  by  organiz- 
ing various  scrub  teams  and  calling  them 
the  "Gauls,"  "Saxons,"  "Romans,"  etc. 
They  met  in  spasmodic  conflicts  on  Sat- 
urdays while  the  school  squad,  under  the 
professional  coach,  went  through  its 
practice  and  schedule  of  games  inde- 
pendently. 

In  1907  W.  H.  Lillard  came  into  the 
faculty   as    instructor    in    English.     He 


college  athlete,  then  undertook  to  de- 
velop an  eleven  which  would  live  up  to 
Andover  standards  and  traditions. 

Andover  won  from  Exeter  that  fall, 
9 — 6,  and  the  result  gave  the  boys  a  con- 
fidence in  the  faculty  coach ;  so  next 
fall  they  again  asked  him  to  take  charge 
of  the  school  team,  and  the  school  again 
won  from  Exeter,  this  time  by  12 — -0. 
To  the  Andover  followers,  the  faculty 
alumni  and  villagers,  1908  was  not  an 
especially  successful  year,  but  it  satis- 
fied the  boys  that  it  was  possible  to 
"lick"  Exe'ter  with  a  faculty  coach  as 
soundly  as  they  had  previously  done  with 
a  professional,  and  the  faculty  according- 
ly rose  a  peg  higher  in  the  students'  esti- 
mation.    Besides,    the    conflicts    of    the 
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"Gauls,"  "Saxons"  and  the  rest  of  the 
dormitory  teams  had  produced  a  school 
quarterback,  and  the  "scrubs"  were  cor- 
respondingly elated. 

The  next  season  the  students  were 
without  their  faculty  coach,  he  having 
been  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  But 
in  his  travel  and  study  abroad  Mr.  Lil- 
lard  had  the  best  of  opportunities  to  ob- 
serve athletics  in  the  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  England.  At  Oxford  he  saw 
field  after  field  filled  with  students  play- 
ing English  rugby.  The  playground 
space  and  the  number  of  men  out 
amazed  him.  In  and  out  among  these 
hundreds  went  the  'varsity  captain,  not- 
ing this  man's  play  and  that;  getting  re- 
ports from  scouts  and  college  captains. 
There  was  a  wealth  of  splendid  material 
on  the  fields;  play  was  hard  and  fast; 
but  better  than  that,  both  the  attack  and 
defense  of  each  team  was  directed  by  the 
captain.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of 
coaches  from  the  side  lines. 

Rivalry  between  the  colleges  ran 
strong  and  there  was  loyalty  and  whole- 
some respect  for  the  player  who  made 
the  'varsity.  The  stress  which  Ameri- 
cans put  upon  championship  was  also 
absent.  Equally  lacking  was  the  seem- 
ing disgrace  shown  here  attending  de- 
feat. Win  or  lose,  every  man  was  ap- 
parently having  a  good  time  and  the 
players  went  in  for  their  rubdown  and 
dinner  chattering  about  this  play  and 
that  with  a  keenness  and  appreciation 
that  betokened  complete  knowledge  of 
every  detail  of  the  game. 

Right  here  arose  in  the  mind  of  the 
faculty  coach  a  picture  of  the  crowded 
stands  at  home,  the  cheering,  the  singing 
and  the  bands.  Somehow  the  thought 
wouldn't  down  that  these  hysterical 
thousands  really  knew  little  if  anything 
about  the  game  being  played  before  them 
and  that  even  a  college  student  would 
make  a  sad  effort  in  an  attempt  to  diag- 
nose the  plays  presented.  What  per 
cent,  he  wondered,  of  the  thousands  of 
well-groomed  boys  and  men  watching 
the  American  game  could  testify  like 
these  Englishmen  that  they  had  been 
through  the  dust  and  mud  and  sweat  of 
some  hard-fought  battle? 

The  Andover  instructor  returned  for 
the   fall   term   in    1911,   convinced   that 


with  the  great  amount  of  playground 
space  available  at  Andover  every  boy  in 
the  school  should  get  out  for  one  full 
hour's  instruction  in  one  sport  at  least 
every  day  of  the  six  in  the  school  week. 
He  talked  his  plan  to  Principal  Stearns, 
won  him,  and  together  they  devised  a 
new  system  of  play  and  instruction  in  all 
out-of-door  sports,  rearranging  the  class- 
room and  recitation  schedule  so  as  to 
bring  the  long  recess  hour  in  the  middle 
rather  than  at  the  close  of  the  day.  As 
they  built  it,  the  new  system  kept  the 
interdormitory  games  for  a  basis  on 
which  a  schedule  of  interclass  games  was 
developed.  To  this  was  added  the  fol- 
lowing: proper  classification  of  the  boys 
as  to  proficiency  and  physical  condition, 
substitution  of  the  faculty  for  the  pro- 
fessional coach,  compulsory  out-of-door 
exercise  in  one  or  more  sports  and  a  proc- 
ess of  elimination  whereby  the  strongest 
and  best  players  in  each  of  the  sports 
might  be  picked  for  an  Academy  Squad 
in  that  sport  and  the  winning,  as  a  prize, 
the  right  to  wear  the  school  letter.  The 
long  schedule  of  preparatory  school  and 
college  games  went  into  the  discard  to- 
gether with  the  professional  coach ;  the 
three  freshmen  games  and  the  Exeter 
game  as  a  final  being  retained  for  the 
last  month  of  the  season. 

With  their  plans  completed,  they 
appeared  before  the  boys  at  a  mass- 
meeting  and  explained  the  weakness  and 
the  strength  of  the  proposed  system,  call- 
ing it  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  ex- 
periment. But  they  both  laid  stress  upon 
the  necessity  of  some  change  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  athletics  at 
Andover  to  benefit  every  boy  in  the 
school  rather  than  a  few.  They  warned 
the  students  that  in  the  beginning  the 
new  system  might  end  in  defeat  by  Ex- 
eter. They  made  no  promises  of  success. 

"There  is  more  than  merely  winning 
games  in  this  sport,"  said  Mr.  Stearns. 
"I  would  rather  lose  by  having  every 
boy  in  the  school  getting  some  good  out 
of  the  game  than  win  with  eleven  picked 
stars.  I  know  you  would,  too,  so  let's 
get  everybody  out.  Let's  take  up  this 
football  book  like  we  do  Latin  or  Greek. 
The  thinking  end  of  the  game  is  what 
counts.  Let's  make  generalship  a  study 
and  not  just  a  word  to  roll  on  the  tongue. 
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I  want  to  see  the  day  when  Andover  at 
the  kick-off  may  send  all  coaches  into 
the  stands  and  the  captain  play  his  own 
game  without  instruction  from  the  side 
lines." 

Quite  naturally  enough,  such  proposed 
changes  did  not  meet  with  instant  ap- 
proval. The  younger  alumni,  when  con- 
sulted, vigorously  opposed  the  plan  in 
loto.     But  eventually  it  was  decided  by 


boys  into  class  and  dormitory  groups,  ar- 
ranging for  four  squads  of  fifty  each  on 
the  field  each  day  with  three  teams  and 
substitutes  in  each  squad.  Altogether, 
a  maximum  of  twelve  teams  were  play- 
ing in  matches  each  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday, the  schedule  occasionally  drop- 
ping to  eight.  This  was  maintained  for 
one  month  out  of  a  two  months'  calen- 
dar,  and   at  the  end  of  the  month  the 


ANDOVER  S  CROSS  COUNTRY  SQUAD  OUT  FOR  THE  DAY'S  RUN 


a  unanimous  vote  to  give  the  idea  a  trial, 
and  then  the  school  and  the  faculty  lost 
no  time  in  getting  down  to  business. 
The  faculty  coaches  called  in  the  team 
captains  and  began  the  work  of  organi- 
zation. Dr.  Page,  who  puts  every  boy 
entering  Andover  through  a  careful 
physical  examination,  asked  each  to  se- 
lect one  or  more  out-of-door  sports  on  a 
schedule  of  so  many  hours  a  week,  ad- 
vising the  boy  to  take  this  or  that  sport 
according  to  his  physical  condition. 
Then,  as  fast  as  the  students  were  classi- 
fied, Dr.  Page  turned  his  lists  over  to 
the  faculty  coaches,  who  made  up  their 
schedules  and  placed  the  students  for 
work  in  squads  on  the  track,  in  football, 
tennis,  soccer,  baseball  and  cross-country 
running. 

In  football,  the  coaches  separated  the 


faculty  coaches  and  the  captain  of  the 
school  eleven  selected  thirty-five  players 
for  the  Academy  Squad. 

These  were  not  thirty-five  boys  who 
thought  they  could  play  but  boys-  who 
had  proved  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  school ;  each  one  having  played 
through  the  preliminary  schedule,  main- 
tained the  required  mark  in  scholarship, 
and  demonstrated  his  ability  and  physi- 
cal fitness.  One  week  afterwards,  with 
less  than  six  days  for  team  work,  the 
Academy  eleven  played  its  first  of  the 
four  big  games  and  was  properly 
"licked"  by  the  Harvard  Freshmen, 
21 — 0.  The  next  week,  on  a  dry  field, 
and  under  fairer  conditions,  the  Acad- 
emy won  from  the  Dartmouth  Fresh- 
men, 6 — 0.  The  third  week  it  met  and 
defeated  the  Yale  Freshmen,  and  the  last 
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ALFRED     E.     STEARNS,     PRINCIPAL — 
PHILLIPS  ACADEMY,   ANDOVER 

objective  game  was  played  at  Exeter, 
Andover  winning,  23 — -5.  This  by  no 
means  indicated  that  the  system  had  won 
out,  but  it  did  prove  the  value  of  care- 
ful and  individual  instruction  in  elemen- 
tary football,  and  having  this,  that  a  fin- 
ished team  could  be  put  on  the  field  in 
less  than  one  month's  time. 

Critics  had  predicted  that  the  faculty 
coaches  would  not  be  able  to  cover  the 
elementary  work,  let  alone  the  polish 
and  finish  each  team  is  supposed  to  have 
for  a  championship  game ;  that  a  fair 
interclass  schedule  was  impossible ;  that 
it  would  never  do  to  play  veterans  of  a 
previous  year  against  novices.  The  most 
skeptical  declared  it  manslaughter  to 
throw  a  team  of  veterans  in  against  a 
team  of  green  and  unseasoned  boys.  The 
answer  to  these  criticisms  was  demon- 
strated by  the  novices  themselves  two 
weeks  later,  when,  in  a  class  game,  they 
swung  a  runner  around  the  end  guarded 
by  the  school  captain. 

This  first  season  the  faculty  coaches 
developed  a  school  quarterback  from  the 
novices — a  boy  who  stood  at  the  head 
of  his  classes  and  on  the  field  has  proved 
himself  a  general.  Competing  for  the 
same  position  were  two  other  quarter- 


backs who  had  entered  from  other 
schools  with  reputations  —  both  of  the 
showy  kind  often  accepted  for  better 
than  its  face  value. 

Actual  experience,  however,  proved 
the  judgment  of  the  novice  to  be  supe- 
rior and  he  was  chosen  first  quarter- 
back. His  work  in  the  Exeter  game 
was  beyond  criticism,  and  he  scored  one 
touchdown  himself  by  a  beautiful  piece 
of  football  strategy.  The  next  year,  in 
the  Exeter  game,  he  picked  the  right 
scoring  play  exactly  at  the  right  moment 
— the  only  score  of  the  game. 

It  was  almost  uncanny  the  way  these 
green,  awkward  boys  developed  under 
the  new  system.  There  was  the  case  of 
one  of  the  tackles  in  1911  who  had  been 
having  one  of  those  periods  of  remark- 
able growths  when  any  boy  is  so  clumsy 
that  he  is  unable  to  play  anything.  He 
lived  at  Williams  Hall  with  the  smallest 
boys  in  the  school,  and  he  went  out  for 
exercise  with  them.  Suddenly  he  began 
to  show  brilliantly  in  the  interclass 
games,  was  given  a  chance  on  the  Acad- 
emy squad  and  so  exceeded  the  coaches' 
expectations  here  that  they  put  him  in 
the  Exeter  game,  where  he"  played  one 
of  the  best  schoolboy  line-men  in  the 
East  to  a  standstill! 


PIERSON    S.    PAGE,    M.D.,    INSTRUCTOR 

IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  AND 

A     FACULTY     ATHLETIC     COACH 


THE  USE  OF  THE  CHARGING  MACHINE  IS  WELL  REPRESENTED  IN  THIS  PICTURE 

OF  LINE   PLAY 


Through  the  end  of  the  football  sea- 
son and  late  autumn  and  winter  that 
year  the  school  minister  had  charge  of 
and  ran  with  the  cross-country  team, 
and  the  Greek  instructor  had  the  ski, 
hockey  and  snowshoe  club.  Early  in  the 
following  spring,  baseball  practice  hav- 
ing been  started  in  the  "gym"  during 
late  winter,  Principal  Stearns,  as  head 
coach,  divided  the  boys  into  out-of-door 
squads  according  to  their  knowledge  of 
the  game.  He  took  them  through  the 
stages  of  elementary  instruction  up  to 
the  first  big  game  and  then,  with  the 
help  of  the  school  captain,  went  among 
the  various  playing  squads  and  picked  the 
Academv    nine   and    substitutes.     There 


was  a  bare  three  weeks  to  work  up  team 
play  and  "inside"  baseball,  but  the  team 
the  Principal  had  selected  and  coached 
won  its  final  game  with  Exeter. 

This  spring,  boys  who  had  never  be- 
fore given  a  thought  to  baseball  were 
brought  out  and  made  into  players.  The 
race  for  positions  on  the  school  nine  was 
close  and  those  who  won  their  letter  did 
so  by  learning  what  was  taught  them  at 
Andover  rather  than  by  relying  upon  ex- 
perience obtained  before  they  entered. 
The  Andover  catcher  was  a  "made" 
player  who  before  the  season  began 
could  neither  bat  nor  field  properly. 
The  morning  before  the  Exeter  game 
this  boy  dragged   his  roommate   out  of 


SCHOOLBOY   LINEMEN    PRACTISING  AGAINST    A    CHARGING   MACHINE 
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bed  at  sunrise  to  pitch  to  him  that  he 
might  get  his  "eye"  on  the  ball  for  the 
catching  and  batting  that  afternoon.  In 
the  game  his  three  hits  won  for  Andover. 

In  the  fall  term  of  1912  over  250 
boys  elected  to  take  football  practice  and 
five  squads  were  worked  through  a 
schedule  of  four  weeks  up  to  the  first 
freshman  game.  Once  more  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  dozen  teams  in  practice  was 
presented  every  day  except  Sunday,  in- 
cluding Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons, when  the  match  games  were 
played.  Side  lines  were  empty  and 
every  squad  proud  of  the  candidates  it 
was  developing  for  the  school  or  'varsity 
eleven. 

It  was  slow  work  building  up  the 
football  machine  that  fall,  but  if  the 
eleven  came  along  slowly  it  came  surely 
and  steadily.  The  team  selected  as  the 
first  team  on  October  12th  was  the  team 
to  a  boy  which  played  the  final  game  of 
the  season  one  month  later.  In  the  last 
four  weeks  the  coaches  centered  their  ef- 
forts upon  team  play  and  in  elaborating 
upon  generalship,  which  they  had  begun 
with  the  quarterbacks  and  captains  in 
the  preliminary  season.  In  its  outside 
games  Andover  tied  with  the  Dartmouth 
Freshmen,  tied  again  with  the  Harvard 
second  eleven,  and  again  with  the 
Worcester  Academy.  Never  before  had 
there  been  so  much  uncertainty  as  to 
what  the  team  could  do.  Then  it  won 
from  Cushing  School  and  finally  in  the 
important  and  objective  game  of  the  sea- 
son defeated  one  of  the  strongest  teams 
Exeter  has  ever  produced,  7 — 0. 

Unlike  former  elevens  which  had  rep- 
resented the  school,  that  of  1912  was 
devoid  of  "stars."  With  the  exception 
of  three  or  four  left-overs  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  every  member  of  the  team 
had  been  picked  by  the  coaches  from  the 
school  squads  in  the  preliminary  work 
and  held  these  positions  against  the 
strongest  competition. 

Conspicuous  was  the  development  of 
one  of  the  ends,  entirely  an  Andover 
product.  He  won  his  place  despite  an 
injury  which  kept  him  out  of  most  of  the 
preliminary  games,  and  it  was  this  boy 
who  in  the  Exeter  game  was  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  the  forward  pass  which  made 
the  only  scores. 


The  associate  faculty  coaches  at  Ando- 
ver have  been  the  following:  Stearns, 
Principal;  Lillard,  English;  Poynter, 
Greek  and  Latin  ;  Keep,  German  ;  Piper, 
English;  Tower,  Mathematics;  Free- 
man, History;  Graham,  Science;  Bryan 
and  Thurber,  English. 

Of  these,  Lillard,  Thurber  and  Bryan 
were  the  only  three  who  had  played  on 
'varsity  elevens.  The  question  immedi- 
ately arises:  where,  then,  did  these 
coaches  pick  up  the  rudiments  of  foot- 
ball and  how  was  it  possible  for  peda- 
gogues whose  business  was  classroom 
work  in  languages,  history  and  mathe- 
matics to  successfully  teach  football, 
even  if  they  had  the  theory.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  results,  and  if  these 
prove  anything  at  Andover  they  prove 
generally  in  football  the  value  of  accu- 
rate observation,  true  analysis  and  log- 
ical deduction ;  that  football  is  a  study 
as  much  as  a  contest  of  muscle  and 
brawn,  and  that  a  successful  coach  need 
not  have  been  a  "star"  player.  If  one 
could  see  these  pedagogues  at  Andover 
demonstrating  a  problem  over  the  chess- 
board or  proving  a  theory  with  a  piece 
of  chalk,  or  could  hear  them  in  the 
dressing-room  commenting  on  the  day's 
work,  one  would  get  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess of  faculty  coaching  at  Andover. 

These  faculty  coaches  would  not  have 
been  true  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching  had  they  started  their  instruc- 
tion without  a  book.  This  book  was  a 
football  primer  written  by  Lillard  and 
illustrated  with  snapshot  photographs 
showing  the  right  and  wrong  way  to 
catch,  kick,  tackle,  charge  and  fall  on 
the  ball.  Each  boy  was  given  a  football 
primer  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term 
and  the  first  month's  work  was  confined 
to  this  instruction,  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  together  with  a  few  simple  for 
mations  in  team  play.  After  each  prac- 
tice game  was  started  the  destiny  of  the 
teams  was  left  in  the  captain's  hands, 
and  each  team  taught  to  rely  solely  upon 
the  captain's  or  quarterback's  judgment. 

The  coaches  mapped  out  each  week's 
instruction  in  advance  and  elaborated 
upon  it  as  was  necessary  in  the  dressing- 
room  conferences  before  each  afternoon's 
practice.  Each  squad  was  taught  the 
same  thing  on  the  same  afternoon,  and 
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the  same  system  of  signals  was  used  by 
each  team,  the  key  only  being  changed. 

One  or  more  faculty  coaches  was  in 
charge  of  each  squad  each  day,  Lillard 
and  the  football  captain  observing  and 
criticizing  the  play  of  the  teams  in  each 
squad.  Practice  hours  came  on  Mon- 
days, Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays 
from  2:15  to  3:30,  and  the  interclass 
and  dormitory  games  were  played  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons. 
The  faculty  coaches,  as  well  as  all  the 
students  in  practice,  kept  up  their  full 
schedule  of  classroom  and  recitation 
work  at  this  time. 

To  be  eligible  in  any  of  the  athletic 
teams  a  boy  at  Andover  must  keep  free 
of  conditions  in  his  study  and  maintain 
a  standard  average  of  proficiency.  Here 
is  his  day:  Breakfast  7 — 7:30,  Chapel 
7:45,  Recitations  8 — 1,  Lunch  1 — 2, 
Play  Period  2 — 3:30,  Recitations  4 — 6, 
Dinner  and  Recess  6 — 8,  Study  from 
8:00  on.  Each  boy  carries  19  hours  of 
recitations  a  week  besides  his  one  hour 
a  day  in  out-of-door  exercise.  If  the 
school  physician  finds  a  boy  going  stale 


from  overwork,  he  rearranges  his  work- 
day and  brings  him  up  to  normal  condi- 
tion again  before  he  allows  him  to  get 
back  into  the  school  routine.  The  boys 
are  better  for  the  new  system  and  dis- 
ciplinary measures  have  been  cut  down 
materially. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the 
unpopularity  at  Andover  of  the  "star" 
player.  This  school  is  not  opposed  to  a 
boy  simply  because  he  is  an  athlete,  but 
it  requires  the  athlete  to  become  a  stu- 
dent if  he  wishes  to  stay.  It  is  just  as 
true  here  as  elsewhere  that  schoolboy 
"stars"  are  not  always  over-proficient  in 
their  studies ;  consequently  they  fall  be- 
hind and  are  dropped.  But  every  sin- 
cere student  at  Andover  gets  a  chance 
to  "make"  one  or  more  of  the  athletic 
teams  and  in  so  doing,  whether  he  wins 
or  fails,  receives  healthful  out-of-door 
exercise;  gains  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  rules  of  the  games  and  a 
wholesome  respect  for  his  opponent. 
After  all,  these  are  the  real  things  which 
make  out-of-door  sports  worth  while,  in 
the  largest  sense. 
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SURFACE  FISHING  FOR  BLACK 

BASS 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

A  Method  of  Angling  Which  Has  Not  Received  the  Recognition 

That  Is  Its  Due 


U 


OSSIBLY  it  is  not  generally 
appreciated  among  bass  fish- 
ermen that  a  bait-caster  of 
average  ability  will,  in  the 
long  run,  take  about  as  many 
bass  by  sticking  strictly  to 
the  surface  bait  as  he  will  if  he  con- 
tinually changes  from  surface  to  un- 
derwater fishing  with  either  artificial 
or  natural  bait.  My  own  experience, 
season  after  season,  has  led  me  to  be- 
lieve this,  and — of  course,  I  may  be 
wrong.  However,  the  point  I  would 
like  to  make  is  this:  Surface  fishing  for 
bass,  either  the  large-  or  small-mouthed, 
is  a  mighty  successful  angling  method, 
and  one  not  nearly  as  popular  with  bass 
fishermen  as  it  should  be. 

In  a  way,  fishing  for  bass  with  a  float- 
ing bait  is  even  superior  to  fly-fishing 
because,  as  a  general  thing,  one  must  use 
the  submerged  fly  for  bass  while  the  sur- 
face bait  is,  of  course,  always  visibly 
taken  on  top  of  the  water.  In  fact,  there 
is  something  of  the  difference  between 
fly-fishing  for  trout  with  the  floating  and 
the  wet  fly.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  visible  strike  of  the  fish  lends  a  zest 
to  the  sport  which  is  absent  when  the  fish 
strikes  unseen. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  bait- 
casting  with  the  short  rod  and  free-run- 
ning reel,  which  is  now  quite  thoroughly 
understood  among  anglers  in  general, 
possibly  a  few  notes  on  the  use  of  the 
surface  bait  for  bass  might  be  of  interest 
and  advantage  to  the  man  who  has  not 
given  this  method  a  thorough  try-out. 
While  the  use  of  the  floating  bait  is  by 
no  means  restricted  to  shallow  water,  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  some 
form  of  "floater"  will  be  found  very  ef- 
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fective  when  the  bass  are  "using"  in  the 
shallows.  I  have  personally  taken  many 
bass  on  surface  baits  where  one  could 
not  see  the  bottom,  but  as  a  general  rule 
the  floating  bait  is  most  successful  along- 
shore, over  shallow  bars,  and  in  the 
weed-beds  and  rafts  of  pond-lilies. 

The  bait-caster  with  floating  bait 
takes  his  fish  where  the  still-fisherman 
and  the  troller  rarely  even  consider  the 
possibility  of  fishing.  Casting  about  the 
shores  of  a  good  bass  lake,  when  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  one  will  take  bass 
after  bass  in  water  from  six  inches  to 
two  feet  in  depth,  casting  in-shore  from 
a  boat.  In  the  spring,  and  again  in  the 
fall  when  the  water  has  cooled  slightly 
and  before  the  final  freeze-up,  bass  may 
be  found  on  the  bars  and  in  the  shallows 
at  almost  any  time;  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, however,  the  floating  bait  is  most 
successful  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day 
and  again  about  sundown  and  thereafter. 
Night  fishing  with  floating  baits  is  very 
popular  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and 
many  fine  bass  are  taken  in  this  way. 

It  is  an  accepted  fact  among  experi- 
enced bait-casters  that  the  black  bass  will 
rise  to  and  strike  a  surface  bait  when 
any  other  form  of  lure,  either  natural 
bait  or  artificial  fly,  is  of  absolutely  no 
use.  The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  success  with  the  floater  is  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  whether  the  fish  are  ac- 
tually feeding — a  bass  will  strike  a  float- 
ing bait  "on  sight"  presumably  from  mo- 
tives of  mere  pugnacity.  Considering 
the  very  erratic  feeding  habits  of  the 
fish  the  advantage  to  the  angler  of  not 
depending  for  success  upon  whether  or 
not  the  fish  are  actually  feeding  should 
be  apparent. 
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There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  bait- 
casting  with  artificial  baits,  surface  or 
otherwise,  is  more  successful  with  the 
large-  than  the  small-mouth  bass.  My 
own  experience  confirms  this,  but  I  may 
say  that  I  have  never  fished  a  lake  sole- 
ly inhabited  by  the  small-mouth.  Where 
I  have  fished,  both  species  were  co-exist- 
ent, and  it  may  be  that  the  fact  that 
more  large-mouths  were  taken  was  mere- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  these  were  in  the 
majority — as  they  are  apt  to  be  where 
both  species  are  found.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  taken  many  fine  small-mouths 
on  the  surface  lures.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, casting  with  the  floating  bait  is 
usually  for  the  large-mouthed  bass. 

A  very  great  advantage  of  the  floater 
when  used  for  the  large-mouthed  bass 
is  that  it  may  be  used  with  facility  over 
the  weedbeds  and  around  the  lily-pads, 
where  the  large-mouth  habitually  may 
be  found,  and  also  where  the  still-fisher- 
man, the  troller  and  the  caster  of  under- 
water lures  finds  himself  in  constant  and 
acute  trouble.  Really,  the  one  best  place 
to  look  for  bass — large-mouthed  bass — 
is  in  the  masses  of  aquatic  vegetation 
found  in  almost  every  lake  and  river; 
the  experienced  bass  fisherman  heads  for 
the  rushes  and  lily-pads  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  as  the  wise  grouse  hunter 
looks  for  the  wild  grapevines  and  old 
orchards  in  the  home  of  the  grouse.  Va- 
rious forms  of  floating  baits  may  be  used 
in  the  weeds  with  very  little  trouble  in 
the  way  of  fouling;  one  surface  lure  in 
particular  may  be  drawn  fairly  over 
floating  lily-pads  without  catching. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  use  of 
the  floating  bait  is  not  confined  to  cast- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  surface  lure 
is  the  handiest  of  all  trolling  baits  and  as 
a  rule  the  results  obtained  are  eminently 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  much  more  can 
be  done  with  the  floater  by  skilful  cast- 
ing, shooting  the  bait  accurately  into 
"pockets"  among  the  weed-beds,  small 
open  places  and  other  desirable  spots, 
but  the  non-sinking  feature  of  the  lure 
is  of  great  advantage  to  the  troller,  par- 
ticularly to  the  angler  fishing  without 
an  oarsman,  as  the  bait  does  not  sink 
to  the  bottom  or  become  fouled  when 
the  progress  of  the  boat  is  stopped  or  is 
necessarily   irregular   owing   to   adverse 


winds  or  other  causes.  As  a  sporting 
proposition  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween casting  and  trolling — which  does 
not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  that  troll- 
ing is  the  favored  method  of  many  good 
anglers,  and  the  man  who  does  much 
trolling  will  do  well  to  look  carefully 
into  the  merits  of  the  floating  bait. 

The  writer  is  fully  persuaded  that  for 
excitement  no  other  similar  phase  of 
angling  is  quite  up  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  good-sized  black  bass  strikes  a 
floating  bait ;  certainly  the  way  a  brook 
trout  or  black  bass  takes  an  artificial  fly 
cannot  equal  its  spectacular  features. 
The  whole  transaction  passes  in  full 
view  of  the  angler  right  on  the  surface 
of  the  water — a  vicious  attack,  remark- 
able in  its  energy  and  force,  that  fairly 
wakes  up  the  most  stoical  and  hardened 
of  anglers.  On  occasions  when  the  bait 
is  struck  but  the  hook  missed,  the  bait 
will  be  sent  flying  over  the  water  for 
several  feet,  and  when  the  bait  is  taken 
fairly  and  the  fish  well  fastened  the  an- 
gler's crowded  hour  begins  at  once  and 
in  no  uncertain  way,  for  instantly  the 
Dass  fights  with  a  frenzy  and  quick  shift- 
ing of  expedient — now  in  the  water  and 
now  out  of  it — generally  quite  lacking 
when  the  fish  is  taken  in  other  ways. 

A  Fish  Hooked  on  the  Surface  Fights 
on  the  Swface 

The  fact  of  the  matter  seems  to  be 
that  when  taken  on  a  surface  lure  the 
fish  thereafter,  as  a  rule,  fights  practical- 
ly on  or  very  close  to  the  surface ;  result- 
antly,  of  course,  the  resistant  tactics  of 
the  fish  are  apt  to  be  far  more  spectacu- 
lar than  when  he  is  played  several  feet 
below  the  surface.  As  a  general  thing 
only  the  very  largest  bass  bore  down 
when  hooked  on  a  surface  bait. 

Indeed,  the  game  is  well  worth  while 
— a  fact  quite  satisfactorily  evidenced  by 
the  large  number  of  expert  bass  anglers 
who  have  come  to  use  the  floating  bait 
almost  exclusively.  Practically  the  meth- 
od is  not  difficult  and  the  tackle  very 
simple — far  more  simple  than  the  almost 
thousand  and  one  things  which  are  neces- 
sary for  a  complete  still-fishing  outfit. 
Rod,  reel,  line,  a  very  few  surface  baits, 
and  a  landing  net,  and  there  you  are.    f 
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For  casting  surface  baits  the  short 
bait-casting  rod  is  the  best;  the  longer 
Henshall  style  of  rod  is  a  handicap  when 
fishing  in  the  weeds  and  cannot  be  used 
for  the  overhead  cast,  which  is  much 
used  when  employing  the  floating  bait. 
Five  or  five  and  a  half  foot  rods  are 
most  in  favor  with  the  experts  at  the 
game.  In  regard  to  the  material  of  the 
rod,  there  is  only  one  choice  if  you  wish 
the  best — split  bamboo.  The  rod  in  two 
joints,  with  the  tip  a  few  inches  longer 
than  the  butt,  so  that  the  ferrule  will  not 
be  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  rod,  is 
probably,  all  things  considered,  the  best 
form  of  construction.  For  any  form  of 
bait-casting,  of  course,  a  quadruple  multi- 
plying reel  is  absolutely  imperative  and 
the  line  must  be  of  very  small  caliber, 
size  G  being  most  used,  without  water- 
proofing or  dressing. 

The  Outfit 

Select  a  line  which  feels  very  smooth 
to  the  ball  of  the  thumb;  a  line  with  a 
harsh  surface  will  wear  away  the  skin 
down  to  the  "quick"  in  a  very  few  hours 
casting  and  thumbing  the  reel.  There- 
after casting  is  anything  but  pleasurable. 
Also  select  a  line  very  closely  and  firmly 
braided;  a  loosely  braided,  flimsy  line 
picks  up  water  like  a  sponge  and  con- 
tinually spills  it  over  the  rod,  reel  and 
yourself,  and  particularly  over  the  hand- 
grasp  of  the  rod,  thereby,  of  course,  im- 
mensely improving  your  grip  on  the  rod. 
As  to  surface  baits,  the  multitude  of 
these  precludes  specific  mention.  How- 
ever, in  the  choice  of  baits  there  are  one 
or  two  things  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

The  course  of  wisdom  is  to  religiously 
avoid  any  bait  which  wholly  or  in  part 
revolves,  unless  you  have  conclusive 
proof  that  the  bait  does  indeed,  when  in 
actual  use,  revolve  wholly  or  in  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  baits 
of  this  sort  insistently  get  crippled, 
thereafter  refuse  to  revolute,  and  conse- 
quently kink  the  line  so  thoroughly  that 
backlashes  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
Favor  the  baits  which  have  some  valid 
claim  to  being  weedless^there  are  sev- 
eral of  these.  Remember  that  although 
you  will  hook  your  fish  on  the  surface, 
a  large  bass   is   apt   to   take   your   bait 


down  with  him  into  the  weeds,  where 
a  multiplicity  of  hooks,  projecting  wings, 
flanges  and  the  like  nine  times  out  of  ten 
spell  his  ultimate  freedom.  It  is  best, 
too,  to  use  the  smaller,  lighter  baits. 
Probably  the  color  of  the  bait  is  not  of 
much  importance,  provided  it  is  such  as 
to  render  the  bait  easily  seen;  it  is  the 
action,  not  the  color  of  the  bait,  that 
produces  results  or  the  opposite. 

Casting  a  floating  bait  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  such  delicacy  as  casting  the 
floating  or  wet  fly;  in  fact,  it  does  not 
seem  to  make  much  difference  whether 
or  not  the  bait  splashes  down  into  the 
water — if  the  bass  is  there  he  will  come 
for  it.  Possibly  a  little  splashing  even 
arouses  the  interest  of  the  bass  and  really 
helps  in  the  day's  score.  However  that 
may  be,  accuracy  is  assuredly  a  desid- 
eratum and  a  very  important  one.  Al- 
most anyone  can,  with  a  little  practice, 
learn  to  hit  an  entire  lake  with  a  float- 
ing bait  nine  times  out  of  ten,  so  where 
the  fishing  is  practically  all  in  open 
water  the  caster  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  marked  degree  of  skill.  But  the 
wise  angler  who  appreciates  the  weed- 
beds  and  the  rushes  and  all  that  in  them 
is,  has  constant  occasion  to  exercise  the 
casting  quality  of  accuracy  or  to  regret 
his  lack  of  ability  in  that  lespect.  To 
obtain  the  best  results  with  the  floating 
bait  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  caster 
learn  to  shoot  his  bait  at  a  certain  small 
area  of  water,  say  a  circle  about  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  hit  it  every  once  in 
a  while  at  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  It  should 
be  noted  that  very  long  casts,  in  the 
weed-beds,  simply  form  an  invitation  to 
disaster. 

Make  short  casts  and  make  them  accu- 
rately. The  closer  your  bass  is  to  you 
when  you  hook  him  so  much  the  better 
are  your  chances  of  eventually  landing 
him.  At  the  very  instant  your  bait 
strikes  the  water,  start  it  coming  towards 
you;  it  is  the  motion,  the  action  of  the 
bait,  the  suggestion  of  something  alive, 
that  causes  the  bass  to  strike.  All  this, 
parenthetically,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
probably  more  than  a  dozen  times  I  have 
seen  bass  strike  a  bait  floating  absolutely 
"dead"  and  motionless  on  the  water 
while  the  angler  was  devoting  his  atten- 
to  the  backlash  or  was  otherwise  occu- 
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pied — and  some  of  them  were  landed.  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  this  action  of 
the  bass,  a  thing  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
done,  is  far  and  away  beyond  my  com- 
prehension ;  and  if  anyone  can  satisfac- 
torily explain  to  me  just  why  a  black 
bass  will  attack  a  mere  piece  of  white- 
painted  wood  floating  inoffensively  on 
the  calm  surface  of  a  lake — and  strike 
it  with  force  enough  to  hook  himself — ■ 
I  would  indeed  be  very  grateful. 

As  to  the  manner  of  casting  the  float- 
ing bait,  it  differs  little  from  the  way  of 
bait  casting  with  submerged  natural  or 
artificial  lures,  save  that  possibly  a  shade 
more  skill  is  necessary  at  times  on  ac- 
count of  the  lightness  of  most  floaters. 
Good  judgment  as  to  the  speed  of  the 
swing  of  the  rod  and  delicate  thumbing 
while  the  bait  is  going  out  have  their 
undoubted  reward.  The  retrieve  should 
be  neither  fast  nor  slow;  just  a  moder- 


ately good  pace,  that  carries  out  the  idea 
of  imparting  life  to  the  bait.  Also  the 
rate  of  reeling  in  is  dependent  to  some 
extent  upon  the  character  of  the  bait  in 
use. 

As  in  fly-fishing,  the  strike  of  the  fish 
must  be  immediately  supplemented  by 
the  strike  of  the  angler,  and  as  the  bass 
may  strike  at  the  first  impact  of  the  bait 
upon  the  water,  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  away,  the  angler's  strike  should 
not  be  weak  and  undecided,  but  prompt, 
certain  and  with  appropriate  force.  Also 
as  in  fly-fishing,  your  bass  will  doubtless 
be  merely  hooked  in  the  lips,  not  deeply, 
as  when  still-fishing,  and  so  you  must 
handle  him  circumspectly  and  without 
undue  force ;  this  also  establishes  the  ex- 
cuse for  the  landing  net,  which  you  will 
find  mentioned  above  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  simple  outfit  for  bass  fishing  with 
a  floating  bait. 


KEEPERS  OF  THE  DREAM 

By  AD  IN  E.  BALLOU 

Ever  to  Youth  has  the  Dream  been  given! 
Of  all  world-lovers  the  first  and  best ! 
You  shall  not  bribe  him  by  schemes  of  Heaven — 
He  turns  to  earth  with  too  deep  a  zest. 
Wind  and  sunlight  and  wide  clear  spaces, 
Dawn  and  evening  and  every  star, 
Mountain  and  sea  and  the  desert  places, 
Know  their  kinship  and  call  him  far! 


We-  of  a  latter  day  are  strangers 

To  all  he  loves  in  that  glad  fresh  time; 

We  have  no  heart  elate  for  dangers, 

Our  paths  hold  homeward  to  our  own  clime. 

Ever  we  keep  to  the  same  old  turning, 

Bond  or  limit  or  daily  load — 

Never  the  early  sunlight  burning, 

Guides  our  feet  to  the  Open  Road! 

And  so  the  Dreamers  shall  make  men  listen, 
A-roaming  the  world  in  their  Golden  Age! 
And  hearing  their  tales  our  eyes  shall  glisten- 
The  old  joy  thrill  at  some  splendid  page. 
Their  voice  can  waken  the  keen  earth-gladness- 
Ever  the  Dream !  and  our  shackled  heart 
Forgets  all  bonds,  all  care,  all  sadness, 
At  the  magic  touch  of  their  careless  art! 


A  CHINA  VOYAGE   IN  THE  CLIP- 
PER SHIP  DAYS 


Adapted   from   the  Journals   of 

CAPTAIN  NATHANIEL  WEBBER 


FEW  days  after  my  ar- 
rival at  New  York  in 
the  brig  Armadillo 
from  Mobile,  I  met 
with  a  friend  whom  I 
had  known  for  many 
years.  One  time  when  as  boys  we  were 
playing  at  Indians  in  his  father's  hay 
field,  which  lay  on  the  downs  overlook- 
ing Boston  harbor,  we  had  stopped  our 
sport  to  gaze  at  a  tall  ship  passing  out  to 
sea;  and  he,  after  looking  long  at  the 
ship,  had  read  me  this  riddle:  "I  sat  on 
a  load  of  hay,  and  saw  the  dead  carry 
the  living  away." 

"If  by  the  dead  you  mean  yonder  fine 
vessel,"  I  had  replied,  "you  had  best 
scheme  up  something  different,  for  truly 
she  appears  to  me  as  much  endowed 
with  life  and  grace  of  bearing  as  any 
fine  lady  on  the  Common  of  a  Sabbath 
evening." 

In  such  small  ways  do  our  youthful 
notions  mould  an  entire  career :  he,  prac- 
tical and  looking  always  to  the  profit  of 
a  voyage,  had  risen  to  be  commander  of 
a  great  clipper  engaged  in  the  China 
trade,  while  I,  with  my  mind  turned 
rather  toward  the  perfection  of  my  craft, 
was  but  a  poorly  paid  Master  in  the 
coasting  service. 

Now  as  we  walked  together  across  the 
Bowling  Green  he  began  to  chaff  me 
about  the  stinginess  of  my  employers. 
"Is  it  true,"  said  he,  "that  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  the  owners  are  too  mean  to 
supply  a  vessel  with  proper  brushes  for 
painting  the  white-work,  but  instead 
make  it  necessary  for  a  Master  to  have 
the  paint  laid  on  with  plucked-out  ropes' 
ends?" 

No  little  nettled  at  his  manner,  I  re- 
plied, "You  do  yourself  little  credit  in  my 
opinion,  Captain  L.,   to  be  coming  the 
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roots  o'er  me  in  this  vaunting  fashion 
because  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  bless 
you  beyond  the  fortunes  of  your  old 
friend,  and,  no  doubt,  beyond  your  de- 
serts!" 

"No,  Nathaniel,"  he  cried,  "I  had  not 
meant  to  injure  you,  but  rather  it  is  my 
hearty  desire  to  improve  your  fortunes, 
and  in  proof  thereof  I  now  desire  you 
to  come  Mate  with  me  in  the  Washing- 
ton the  next  voyage.  You  are  a  compe- 
tent navigator  and  a  good  seaman,  and 
no  doubt  will  soon  rise  to  be  the  Master 
of  a  vessel  in  the  same  employ;  you  are 
merely  starving  yourself,  where  you 
are." 

He  spoke  more  in  the  same  vein  with 
such  warmth  that  I  was  persuaded  ere 
we  separated  to  make  the  voyage  with 
him,  although  it  was  not  easy  for  me  who 
had  been  used  to  being  Master  in  my 
own  ship,  however  small,  to  welcome  the 
prospect  of  being  again  subject  to  an- 
other's commands.  At  any  rate,  I 
fetched  my  belongings  aboard  the  Wash- 
ington next  day  and  immediately  as- 
sumed charge  of  loading  the  outward 
cargo — trading  goods  for  the  port  of 
Canton — as  was  my  office.  A  week 
later  I  went  to  the  Captain's  house  and 
reported  the  ship  ready  for  sea. 

At  this  time  (1833)  it  was  customary 
for  a  smart  captain  to  take  his  ship  out 
of  the  harbor  without  the  assistance  of 
tow  boats,  and  some  account  of  how  this 
was  managed  may  not  be  amiss.  The 
Washington,  be  it  remembered,  was  in 
the  first  class  of  the  finest  and  largest 
ships  of  the  day — one  of  the  earliest  of 
that  great  fleet  of  clippers  which  in  the 
'50s  and  '60s  made  our  flag  known  with 
admiration  in  every  port  of  the  world. 
Her  register  was  rising  1,000  tons  and 
she  measured  some  220  feet  between  per- 
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pendiculnrs,  while  it  was  upwards  of 
130  feet  from  the  waterline  to  her  main 
skysail  yard.  No  small  fabric,  indeed, 
to  manage  under  her  own  power  in  the 
crowded  waters  of  a  harbor;  but  there 
were  shipmasters  in  those  days  worthy 
of  the  title ! 

The  day  on  which  we  sailed  was  Au- 
gust the  13th,  1833,  with  the  breeze 
fresh  at  E.  S.  E.  The  ship  lay  at  the 
Company's  wharf  on  South  Street. 
When  our  passengers  had  come  aboard 
the  captain  summoned  me  and  ordered 
a  light  stream-anchor  with  a  long  haw- 
ser bent  on  to  it  to  be  carried  out  by  one 
of  the  ship's  boats  into  the  middle  of  the 
river  and  there  let  go.  When  this  had 
been  done,  the  end  of  the  hawser  was 
passed  through  one  of  the  stern  chocks 
and  along  the  deck  to  the  great  capstan 
which  was  now  manned  by  all  hands  and 
set  turning  merrily  to  the  tune  of  a 
chant)'.  As  soon  as  the  slack  of  the  haw- 
ser had  been  reeled  in  the  Captain 
raised  his  trumpet  and  sent  the  command 
along  the  wharf,  above  the  cheering  of 
the  crowd,  to  "let  go  all  shore  lines." 

These  were  promptly  let  go  and 
hauled  in  by  men  stationed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  as  the  capstan  kept  going 
around  the  mighty  ship  drew  gradually 
away  from  the  shore  and  out  into  the 
stream.  Once  clear  of  the  wharf  and 
with  room  for  the  ship  to  swing,  the 
hawser  was  carried  to  the  bow  chock 
and  the  ship  hove  out  to  her  anchor.  As 
the  tide  was  running  flood,  she  tailed 
with  it  so  that  her  stern  was  toward  the 
wind. 

Captain  L.  then  came  to  the  break  of 
the  quarterdeck  with  his  speaking  trum- 
pet, while  I,  as  first  officer,  took  my  posi- 
tion on  the  forecastle  head  and  the  other 
mates  went-  to  their  allotted  stations  to 
supervise  the  work  of  setting  sail.  At  a 
word  from  the  Captain  the  fore  and 
main  topsail  halyards  were  manned  and 
the  yards  sent  aloft.  Then  sail  stops 
were  cast  off  and  the  clewlines  loosed. 
As  the  great  sails  bellied  out  to  the  fresh 
breeze  they  were  sheeted  home  and  the 
yards  squared  around  by  their  braces. 

Under  this  sail  the  vessel  gradually 
gathered  headway  and  came  up  over  her 
light  anchor,  which  was  quickly  run  up 
to  the  bow.     Then  in  rapid  succession 


one  sail  after  another  was  unfurled  and 
sheeted  home  until  within  a  space  of  per- 
haps 10  minutes  what  had  been  but  a 
gaunt  network  of  spars  and  rigging  was 
become,  to  all  appearances,  a  great,  un- 
broken expanse  of  canvas. 

With  a  fresh  breeze  on  her  quarter 
the  Washington  ran  swiftly  down  the 
Narrows  and  in  the  lower  bay  passed  an 
incoming  fleet  of  warships  with  which 
we  exchanged  salutes.  By  evening  Nave- 
sink  Highlands  had  dropped  below  the 
horizon  astern  and  we  were  on  a  course 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  next  few  days  showed  me  how 
delightful  a  voyage  may  be  on  a  well- 
appointed  ship  with  competent  officers 
and  a  sufficiently  large  crew  to  perform 
their  duties  without  hardship  or  grum- 
bling. I  had  one  watch  with  the  third 
mate,  while  the  second  and  fourth  mates 
took  the  other,  Captain  L.  coming  on 
deck  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night 
when  he  might  see  fit,  but  without  any 
appointed  watch.  This  system,  which  is 
that  followed  by  all  deep  water  vessels 
in  the  China  and  California  trades,  re- 
lieves the  commander  from  the  annoy- 
ance of  petty  duties  and  leaves  him  fresh 
to  exert  his  utmost  force  in  the  time  of 
storms  or  other  emergencies. 

Captain  L.  was  a  fine,  hearty  man 
and  a  splendid  seaman.  He  had  full 
confidence  in  his  ship,  which  he  believed 
in  driving  to  the  utmost  of  her  powers, 
as  well  as  in  his  officers  to  whom  he  was 
unfailingly  courteous,  yet  whom  he  never 
spared  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their 
work — which  was  to  carry  as  much  sail 
as  the  vessel  would  stand  and  carry  it  as 
long  as  it  would  stay  in  the  bolt  ropes. 

It  was  his  custom  in  fine  weather  to 
take  a  turn  on  deck  immediately  after 
dinner  and  then  again  at  about  11  p.  M. 
before  retiring  for  the  night.  On  the 
fourth  night  out,  as  we  were  crossing 
the  center  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  came 
on  to  blow  very  heavy  northwest  with 
severe  rain  squalls  and  lightning.  It 
was  my  watch  until  midnight  and  I  took 
the  liberty  of  asking  the  Commander  if 
it  would  not  be  well  to  shorten  down  to 
topsails  at  the  change  of  the  watch,  when 
all  hands  would  be  on  deck.  The  ship 
was  tearing  through  the  black  water  at 
a  tremendous  rate,  leaving  a  great  phos- 
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phorescent  wake  astern  of  her,  and  was 
laboring  heavily  under  the  tremendous 
press  of  canvas. 

Captain  L.  steadied  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment by  the  wheel  and  gazed  aloft  where 
occasionally  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning 
would  throw  the  straining  fabric  of  up- 
per sails  into  relief  against  the  riven 
clouds.  Then  he  turned  to  me  and 
shouted  with  a  laugh,  "The  skysails  are 
still  there,  Mr.  Webber.  Let  her  go 
and  call  me  if  it  moderates!" 

All  went  on  smoothly  for  day  after 
day  until  one  would  almost  lose  track  of 
the  passage  of  time.  There  were,  of 
course,  times  which  would  have  given  a 
little  vessel  like  my  former  command  a 
severe  tussle,  but  the  Washington  came 
through  them  all  flying — scarcely  doffing 
any  of  her  canvas.  The  winds  at  this 
time  of  the  year  were  for  the  most  part 
westerly,  and  Captain  L.  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  refusing  a  good  cargo 
as  to  shorten  sail  to  a  fair  wind.  In 
fact,  on  more  than  one  occasion  lighter 
sails  were  torn  to  ribbons  or  blown  com- 
pletely out  of  their  bolt  ropes.  Then  it 
would  be,  "Mr.  Webber  send  down 
what's  left  of  that  fore  royal  and  bend 
a  new  one  in  its  place.  Have  the  sail- 
maker  see  if  he  can  patch  it  up  to  re- 
place the  next  one  that  goes." 

It  made  no  difference  how  heavy  the 
wind  might  be  or  how  badly  the  ship 
was  laboring,  a  squad  of  men  under  one 
of  the  mates  or  boatswain  would  make 
their  way  aloft — one  moment  swung  out 
over  the  boiling  water  100  feet  below 
and  the  next  with  their  bodies  flattened 
against  the  shrouds  by  the  sheer  weight 
of  the  wind — to  swarm  out  on  the  yard 
and  gather  in  what  remained  of  the 
thrashing  sail.  Fortunately  the  hands 
were  a  picked  lot,  as  efficient  and  sea- 
manlike as  their  officers,  and  with  as 
much  pride  in  the  vessel  and  her  record 
for  fast  voyages.  No  task  was  too  se- 
vere for  their  hardihood.  This  I  say  in 
direct  refutation  of  the  stories  which  we 
hear  in  these  degenerate  days  of  steam 
and  grease  about  the  cruelty  practiced  in 
the  old  sailing-ship  days.  The  mates,  to 
be  sure,  could  allow  no  soldiering;  but 
where  none  was  attempted  the  seaman 
was  treated  with  respect  by  his  officers, 
and   his  life,   though  a  dangerous  one, 


was  by  no  means  the  slavelike  existence 
which  modern  story  writers  would  have 
us  believe.  At  least,  this  is  so  of  the  big 
ships  bound  on  long  voyages  where  har- 
mony between  all  the  members  of  a 
ship's  company  was  worth  paying  good 
wages  and  serving  good  food  to  procure. 

It  was  indeed  this  very  harmony  which 
made  it  possible  for  American  vessels  in 
those  days  so  far  to  surpass  the  sailing 
records  of  ships  of  every  other  nation. 
As  an  example  of  this  one  instance  comes 
clearly  to  my  memory.  When  down 
nearly  to  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  we  encountered  the  most 
severe  gale  of  our  outward-bound  voy- 
age. A  mountainous  sea  was  heaving 
in  from  the  south  and  the  wind,  which 
had  originally  come  from  that  direction, 
was  now  blowing  directly  from  the 
West,  with  hurricane  force.  High  as 
the  Washington  stood  above  the  water, 
occasional  crests  would  sweep  her  main 
deck,  and  she  steered  so  hard  that  I  had 
to  keep  two  men  continually  at  the 
wheel  and  have  them  relieved  every 
half  hour.  The  wind,  however,  was 
fair  and  therefore  every  man  on  the 
ship  from  Captain  L.  to  the  cook's  boy 
would  have  felt  disgraced  had  the  order 
been  given  to  heave  the  ship  to.  Under 
double  reefed  topsails  and  fore  course 
she  was  logging  upwards  of  16  knots 
and  all  hands  were  as  pleased  as  if  they 
had  just  been  granted  a  week's  shore 
leave  at. New  York. 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  wind  had 
moderated  somewhat,  we  sighted  a  large 
British  bark  hove  to  under  short  canvas. 
She  was  flying  distress  signals  so  Cap- 
tain L.  ordered  the  wheel  put  up  and 
ran  down  to  have  a  look  at  her.  As 
soon  as  our  signals  could  be  clearly  seen, 
he  asked  what  she  wanted  and  the  bark 
replied  with  a  request  to  stand  by.  Cap- 
tain L.  then  ran  up  flags  demanding  if 
the  bark  were  injured  or  anything  wrong 
on  board.  The  Britisher  replied  again, 
"Stand  by.  Do  not  like  look  of  weather." 

When  the  second  mate  read  the  mean- 
ing of  this  signal  out  of  the  code  book, 
a  great  laugh  went  up  in  our  cabin  and 
Captain  L.  replied  with  flags  reading, 
"See  nothing  wrong  in  this  weather," 
and  hoisted  the  American  ensign  above 
the  signal  in  order  to  give  point  to  his 
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remark.     No  doubt  the  British  captain 

said,    "Another   of   those   d d   crazy 

Yankees"  when  he  read  our  flags,  but  we 
were  in  Batavia  a  week  before  he  ap- 
peared. Afterwards  he  rendered  us  val- 
uable aid,  as  shall  appear,  so  perhaps  I 
should  not  make  too  much  sport  of  his 
prudence. 

Once  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  we  passed  well  out  to  sea,  a  course 
was  laid  for  Sunda  Strait  between  Java 
and  Sumatra.  This  was  the  season  of 
typhoons  on  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the 
change  from  the  southwest  to  the  north- 
east monsoon  so  all  hands  were  kept 
busy  reeving  new  running  gear  under 
my  direction  and  replacing  any  parts  of 
the  standing  rigging  which  showed  the 
slightest  sign  of  weakness.  It  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  old  clipper  ship  com- 
mander not  to  care  how  many  sails  he 
blew  away  provided  it  was  the  canvas 
alone  which  went  and  that  no  spars  or 
yards  were  carried  away.  I  believe  that 
by  the  time  we  were  well  into  the  Indian 
Ocean  a  hurricane  could  have  struck  the 
Washington  and  ripped  every  thread  of 
canvas  off  her  without  breaking  a  spar 
or  parting  a  sheet  or  halyard. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  ex- 
pected bad  weather  did  not  come,  but 
on  the  contrary  the  wind  remained  fresh 
and  constant  between  southwest  and 
west,  and  every  day  showed  a  record  of 
300  miles  or  better  run  on  our  course. 
Still,  the  nervous  tension  on  board  had 
become  quite  acute  and  was  possibly 
more  felt  for  the  long  suspense.  I,  al- 
though first  mate,  was  the  only  one  of 
the  officers  who  had  not  been  into  the 
East  before,  but  I  had  heard  great  sto- 
ries of  the  terrific  weather  to  be  expected 
at  the  break  of  the  monsoon  and  was 
determined  that  no  particle  of  prepar- 
ation should  be  neglected. 

This  attitude  seemed  to  be  reflected 
in  the  minds  of  all,  and  resulted  in  one 
case  in  an  act  of  violence  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  not  have  occurred  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  As  it  was  the 
only  thing  of  the  kind  to  take  place  on 
the  entire  voyage  I  cannot  but  mention 
it,  though  it  be  with  regret. 

We  had  a  number  of  young  gentle- 
men living  in  the  steerage  who  had  been 
sent  to  sea  by  their  parents  to  learn  navi- 


gation. One  of  these  was  a  young  man 
from  New  Orleans  by  the  name  of 
Kane.  He  was  of  a  very  excitable  tem- 
perament and  the  direct  cause  of  his 
coming  with  us  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
killed  a  man  shortly  before  in  some  pri- 
vate quarrel.  Although  usually  amen- 
able to  the  ship's  discipline,  he  resented 
being  addressed  by  the  lower  mates  in 
the  way  that  they  would  speak  to  a  com- 
mon sailor.  This  morning  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  Captain  L.  and  myself  were  en- 
gaged in  taking  an  observation  for  our 
longitude  and  Kane  was  busy  with  some 
minor  work  about  the  deck.  The  sec- 
ond mate  came  along  and  I  heard  him 
reprimand  Kane  for  some  slight  mistake 
in  rather  a  testy  voice.  Kane  did  not 
reply;  but  the  next  moment  we  heard 
the  sound  of  a  blow  and  a  scuffle,  and 
the  man  at  the  wheel  cried  out,  "He'll 
murder  him!" 

We  turned  and  saw  the  mate  pros- 
trate on  the  deck  with  a  widening  pool 
of  blood  about  his  head  and  Kane  stand- 
ing above  him,  an  open  splicing  knife  in 
his  hand.  Fortunately  the  knife  had  no 
point  or  murder  would  no  doubt  have 
been  done.  Captain  L.,  however,  did 
not  stop  to  investigate,  but  with  quick- 
ness amazing  in  so  large  a  man,  sprang 
upon  Kane,  wrenched  the  knife  from  his 
hand  and  then,  seizing  him  about  the 
waist,  swung  him  over  his  head  and 
dashed  him  to  the  deck  with  such  force 
that  I  thought  we  should  soon  have  two 
burials  instead  of  one. 

It  turned  out  that  the  mate  was  not 
seriously  hurt  beyond  a  deep  scalp 
wound  and  was  able  to  resume  his  duties 
next  day.  Kane,  however,  although  he 
recovered  apparently  from  the  Captain's 
rough  handling,  seemed  to  be  affected  in 
his  mind  by  the  unfortunate  incident 
coming  so  soon  after  his  former  esca- 
pade, and  after  this  we  had  to  watch 
him  very  carefully  on  the  ship  and  dared 
not  let  him  go  ashore  in  any  of  the  ports 
visited,  for  fear  lest  he  should  kill  some 
one,  as  the  morbid  desire  seemed  to  grow 
upon  him.  In  such  a  way  may  the  hasty 
act  of  one  moment  alter  a  man's  life. 

The  ship  entered  Batavia  Roads  on 
the  day  before  Christmas,  and  we  re- 
mained there  until  after  New  Year's 
Day  taking  on  fresh  supplies  and  water. 
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The  day  before  we  sailed  there  came  in 
the  British  bark  which  we  had  passed 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  and  Cap- 
tain Cunningham,  her  commander,  de- 
sired us  to  remain  over  night  and  sail  in 
company  with  him  the  next  day  across 
the  Java  Sea  that  we  might  have  mutual 
protection  against  the  Malay  pirates 
which  at  this  time  infested  all  that  re- 
gion. 

This  time  Captain  L.  did  as  requested, 
and  well  it  was,  because  the  high  land 
back  of  Batavia  had  hardly  disappeared 
from  sight  when  there  appeared  two 
large  proas  coming  out  from  some  hid- 
den harbor  on  the  Java  shore.  It  was 
the  hour  before  sunset  and  the  wind  was 
so  light  that  the  Washington  and  her 
consort  scarcely  had  steerage  way.  The 
proas,  however,  with  fifty  men  at  their 
oars,  came  out  quite  rapidly  and  when 
within  range,  the  one  in  the  lead  sent  a 
solid  shot  across  our  bows  from  a  small 
gun  mounted  in  the  eyes.  We  had  little 
fear  of  their  artillery  but  had  no  liking, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  their  curved 
krises  and  poisoned  daggers.  The  Wash- 
ington had  gun'  ports  painted  on  her 
sides,  but  the  Malays  seemed  to  know 
that  these  were  false,  for  they  came 
steadily  on. 

Muskets  and  hand  spikes  were  given 
out  to  all  hands  and  a  guard  was  sta- 
tioned at  every  point  where  it  would  be 
possible  for  a  man  to  get  up  over  the 
side.  Some  of  the  passengers  and  young 
gentlemen  who  had  brought  fowling 
pieces  were  stationed  on  the  quarterdeck 
to  prevent  a  rush  on  the  cabin  in  case 
any  of  the  Malays  reached  our  deck 
alive. 

Captain  Cunningham  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  astern  of  us,  and  as  both  the 
proas  were  headed  for  us  we  presumed 


it  was  their  idea  to  take  the  largest  ship 
first  and  then  capture  the  other  at  their 
convenience.  Since  the  bark  appeared 
to  be  too  far  off  to  lend  assistance,  Cap- 
tain L.  signalized  him  that  he  had  best 
wear  ship  and  attempt  to  escape,  because 
there  would  be  no  use  in  sacrificing  both 
ships. 

However,  we  had  reckoned  without  a 
knowledge  of  our  sturdy  English  friend's 
preparedness :  great  was  our  surprise  and 
joy  to  see  a  sudden  puff  of  smoke  fol- 
lowed by  the  report  of  a  cannon  from  his 
forecastle  head.  Whether  the  shot  was 
due  to  skill  or  luck  I  know  not,  but  it 
struck  the  leading  proa  fairly  amidships 
and  must  have  wrought  great  damage 
because  the  boat  stopped,  and  soon  both 
Malay  vessels  were  pulling  back  for  the 
shore  faster  than  they  had  come  out — 
with  Captain  Cunningham's  visiting 
cards  whistling  after  them.  Although 
we  had  sailed  with  him  at  his  request, 
it  was  he  who  was  proven  the  rescuer. 


The  remainder  of  the  voyage  to  Ma- 
cao— the  port  for  Canton — was  without 
special  event,  save  for  smuggling  the 
Captain's  wife  into  a  port  from  which 
all  white  women  were  at  that  time  ex- 
cluded by  Imperial  edict. 

The  homeward  voyage  of  the  Wash- 
ington was  much  delayed  by  head  winds 
in  the  China  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  but 
even  so  the  round  trip  was  completed  in 
less  than  a  year. 

As  an  indication  of  the  profits  which 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  early  days 
of  the  China  trade,  a  later  voyage  of 
Captain  Webber's  may  be  cited  in  which, 
on  the  testimony  of  his  journals,  a  vessel 
is  known  to  have  netted  $200,000  profit 
from  a  single  voyage. — Ed. 
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A  CAMP   FIRELESS-COOKER 


By  S.  R.  QUIGLEY 
An  Ingenious  Device  of  Great  Utility 


HOSE  who  have  tried  any 
more  elaborate  culinary 
performances  over  a 
camp  fire — or  even  a 
camp  stove — than  frying 
fish  or  boiling  coffee, 
know  that  it  is  a  fatiguing  and  fervid 
task  to  preserve  the  happy  mean  between 
no  fire  at  all  and  a  fire  that  will  burn 
everything  to  cinders. 

This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  and  a 
wholesome  variety  added  to  the  menu  by 
using  a  camp  fireless-cooker.  When  pre^- 
paring  your  outfit  this  summer,  pack 
some  of  3'our  belongings  in  a  soap  or 
cracker  box  that  has  a  fairly  close-fitting 
lid.  Take  along  an  old  white  quilt  or 
a  blanket  that  can  be  folded  into  a  pad 
to  fit  the  box,  or  make  a  crude  pad  out 
of  unbleached  muslin  with  cotton  bat- 
ting, about  one  inch  thick.  Include  in 
your  outfit  a  granite  cooking  pail  com- 
mensurate in  capacity  with  the  size  of 
your  party.  In  setting  up  camp,  the 
soap  box  is  to  be  lined  with  three  or 
four  thicknesses  of  newspaper  (this  can 
be  done  easily  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
tacks)  and  filled  with  clean  hay  or 
straw,  packed  firmly;  and  a  close  little 
nest  hollowed  out  to  fit  the  cooking  pail. 
This  camp  fireless-cooker  has  been 
tested  and  has  proved  a  pleasant  luxury 
as  well  as  a  convenience  in  camp  life. 
It  makes  possible  cooked  cereals,  rice, 
evaporated  fruits  and  §low-cooking  vege- 


tables, where  otherwise  they  would  be 
excluded  from  the  menu.  If  there  are 
children  in  the  party,  these  things  are 
particularly  desirable.  Keep  the  soap 
box  in  a  sheltered  place.  Let  the  food 
in  the  cooking  pail  begin  to  boil  briskly 
over  the  camp  fire,  then  remove  it,  see- 
ing that  the  cover  is  tightly  closed  (it 
should  be  a  cover  that  shuts  in),  and 
place  it  in  its  hay  nest.  Tuck  over  it 
the  cotton  pad  and  three  or  four  thick- 
nesses of  newspaper  and  shut  down  the 
lid  of  the  box.  Breakfast  cereals  may 
remain  in  the  cooker  over  night.  Meat, 
or  slow-cooking  foods  should  boil  on  the 
camp  fire  for  fifteen  minutes  before 
being  placed  in  the  »cooker. 

This  will  also  be  found  a  heat-saving 
and  labor-saving  device  for  those  house- 
wives who  remain  at  home — and  it 
costs  almost  nothing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  have  ice  for 
keeping  milk  cool  and  sweet  in  hot 
weather.  The  fireless-cooker,  which 
conserves  heat  at  the  boiling  point  for 
many  hours,  will  also  conserve  cold,  or, 
more  properly,  keep  heat  out.  A  box 
lined  with  paper,  packed  with  clean  hay, 
straw  or  shavings  and  securely  covered, 
is  all  that  is  needed.  The  bottle  of  milk, 
received  ice-cold  from  the  dairyman's 
wagon  and  placed  directly  in  this  de- 
vice, will  keep  sweet  as  long  as  may  be 
desired. 
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NO   "AMERICA'S"  CUP  RACES 

FROM  present  indications  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  a  race  for  the 
America  s  Cup  in  the  near  future. 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton's  challenge  has  been 
declined  and  unless  Sir  Thomas  or  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  recedes  very 
definitely  from  their  respective  positions, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  race  can  be 
arranged.  Naturally  there  is  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  in  England  over  the 
result  and  many  American  yachtsmen 
are  apparently  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  Englishmen.  The  express  reason 
for  refusal  of  the  challenge  is  that  it 
nullifies  the  deed  of  gift  to  the  extent 
of  placing  a  limit  other  than  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  deed  on  the  length  of  the 
defender. 

This  is,  at  the  best,  a  technical  basis 
a.id  while  such  a  position  is  perhaps  de- 
fensible under  certain  conditions,  the 
further  reasoning  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  members  seems  hardly 
sound.  Their  position  is,  briefly,  that 
they  will  not  accept  a  challenge  which 
doesn't  appear  to  them  to  guarantee  a 
race  entirely  worthy  of  the  great  trophy. 
This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  in  the 
working  out  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
that  only  one  size  of  boats — 90-footers — 
can  furnish  a  worthy  race.  Lipton's 
suggestion  of  a  75-foot  limit  for  chal- 
lenger and  defender  both,  is,  by  infer- 
ence at  least,  declined  because  the  race 
would  not  be  worthy.  We  are  thus  led 
to  conclude  that  15  feet  constitutes  the 
measure  of  difference  between  a  worthy 
and  an  unworthy  race.  Would  the  same 
not  have  been  said  of  an  80-foot  limit 
or  of  an  85-footer? 

To  be  sure,  we  have  not  been  build- 
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ing  racing  boats  in  these  odd  sizes,  which 
might  furnish  an  additional  reason  for 
declining.  Sir  Thomas's  argument  for 
a  75-footer  seems  to  the  sporting  lay- 
men sound.  This  is  practically  the  ex- 
treme limit  for  the  cutter  class  the 
world  over,  and  it  is  in  this  class  that 
some  of  the  best  races  are  held.  The 
man  who  argues  that  the  75-footer  will 
not  furnish  a  race  entirely  worthy  of  the 
Americas  Cup  or  any  other  trophy, 
must  seem  to  many  to  be  straining 
rather  a  small  point — particularly  as  the 
deed  of  gift  specifically  permits  boats 
down  to  65.  In  the  past  conditions  that 
might  have  been  insisted  upon  have  been 
waived  and  obstacles  that  appeared  for- 
bidding have  been  brushed  aside.  Why 
not  do  the  same  in  the  present  instance? 
We  believe  firmly  that,  taking  them 
by  and  large,  the  yachtsmen  -of  America 
want  a  race  and  are  not  particularly 
pleased  with  the  spectacle  of  our  fore- 
most organization  standing  upon  tech- 
nicalities and  practically  insisting  upon 
the  extreme  limit  of  the  deed  of  gift. 
After  all,  the  main  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered is  the  good  of  the  sport,  and  at  the 
moment  we  can  think  of  nothing  that 
would  be  more  useful  in  this  respect 
than  a  race  for  the  America's  Cup  under 
fair  conditions,  with  a  type  of  boat  that 
would  set  up  new  and  useful  standards 
for  the  racing  classes  generally. 

BROOKE  AT  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  football  world  rejoices  at  the 
return  of  George  Brooke  to  the 
place   where   he   made   his  great 
and  enduring  fame  as  a  plunging  full- 
back  and   a  kicker  of  almost   unbeliev- 
able   drop    kicks.      He   is   scheduled    to 
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coach  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
team  this  fall  and  we  await  the  result 
with  interest.  During  his  term  of  serv- 
ice at  Swarthmore  he  was  wont  to  build 
teams  out  of  the  limited  material  at  his 
command  that  gave  the  larger  univer- 
sities trouble  enough  and  to  spare.  Al- 
bert Sharpe,  with  his  budding  hopes  at 
Cornell,  should  view  Brooke's  career 
with  especial  interest. 

PASSING   OF  A    GREAT   SHOT 

CAPTAIN  BOGARDUS  is  dead. 
To  many  this  news  came  last 
March  with  something  of  a  sur- 
prise as  his  memory  had  so  long  passed 
into  the  legends  of  the  shooting  world 
that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
had,  down  to  March  23d,  been  still  a 
living  and  breathing  entity. 

When  Captain  Bogardus  came  into 
his  great  fame  in  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  live  bird  shooting  was 
all  the  rage  and  he  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  accomplished  the  feat  of  kill- 
ing 100  birds  with  100  consecutive  shots. 
Another  performance  of  his  was  to  break 
5,500  glass  balls  in  7  hours,  19  min- 
utes, and  2  seconds.  At  another  time  he 
met  Abe  Kleinman,  champion  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  in  a  live  pigeon  match 
in  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Klein- 
man  should  shoot  at  25  yards  from  the 
ground,  while  Bogardus  should  shoot  at 
21  yards  from  a  buggy — the  horse  to  be 
traveling  faster  than  a  walk  when  the 
trap  was  sprung.  In  the  muzzle-loading 
days  one  of  his  great  wins  was  in  the 
shooting  of  500  pigeons  in  8  hours  and 
48  minutes,  using  one  gun  and  doing 
his  own  loading.  This  was  practically 
two  hours  within  the  limit  of  10^4 
hours  set  for  the  match. 

Captain  Bogardus  was  a  man  of  pow- 
erful physique  and  his  loads  were  heav- 
ier than  the  average  man  could  stand 
for  prolonged  shooting.  On  one  of  his 
visits  to  England  one  of  his  opponents 
asserted  that  the  success  of  the  Captain 
was  due  to  his  superior  cartridges,  to 
which  Bogardus  immediately  replied 
with  an  offer  to  meet  his  critic  again, 
both  to  use  Bogardus  ammunition.  Be- 
fore the  match  had  proceeded  far  the 
light  gun  of  the  Englishman  was  out  of 


commission  and  the  Englishman  himself 
had  retired  for  shoulder  massage. 

When  Captain  Bogardus  retired  in 
1883  he  published  an  offer  throughout 
the  country  to  meet  any  or  all  comers 
for  the  title  of  Champion  Wingshot  of 
the  World.  When  five  weeks  had 
elapsed  with  no  response,  he  followed  it 
up  with  another  announcement  that  he 
considered  the  title  fairly  his  and  for- 
mally retired  with  full  honors. 

THE  BASEBALL  WRITERS 

THE  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
Baseball  Writers'  Association  of 
America  is  taking  steps  to  abate 
the  evil  of  prominent  players  posing  as 
special  correspondents  and  magazine 
contributors.  We  were  not  aware  that 
the  evil  was  a  crying  one.  Possibly  the 
baseball  writers  know  what  they  are 
about.  While  they  are  in  the  throes  of 
reform,  however,  why  not  go  a  step 
farther  and  mildly  suggest  that  the  real 
baseball  writer  confine  his  linguistic  ef- 
forts to  the  recognized  slang  of  the 
game?  The  construction  of  phrases 
which  not  even  the  players  themselves 
can  understand  hardly  lends  grace,  dig- 
nity, or  clearness  to  the  reports. 

MORE  ANTARCTIC   DISASTER 

THE  hard  conditions  of  Antarctic 
travel  were  again  tragically  illus- 
trated in  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
companions  of  Dr.  Mawson  of  the  Aus- 
tralian expedition.  While  traveling  over 
an  apparently  safe  glacier  field  the  man, 
Ninnis  by  name,  disappeared  in  a  crevasse 
with  a  dog  team  and  a  major  part  of  the 
food  supplies.  In  consequence  Dr.  Maw- 
son and  his  surviving  companion,  Mertz, 
found  themselves  300  miles  from  winter 
quarters  with  six  starving  dogs  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions.  Mertz  died 
from  malnutrition,  which  is,  of  course, 
a  polite  term  for  starvation,  while  Dr. ' 
Mawson  finally  reached  winter  quarters 
after  an  appalling  struggle  of  two 
months'  duration. 

This  danger  from  crevasses  is  one  that 
it  seems  absolutely  impossible  to  avoid.  In 
Professor  Parker's  Mt.  McKinley  expe- 
dition  of   1910   one   of   the  men  broke 
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through  while  following  a  beaten  trail 
over  which  the  entire  party  had  been  re- 
laying supplies  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  a  similar  experience  befell  Professor 
Parker  last  year  while  following  a  trail 
over  which  two  men  had  preceded  him. 

STATE  FOREST  CONTROL? 

BILLS  were  introduced  in  the  last 
session  of  Congress  looking  to  the 
transfer  of  control  over  the  pres- 
ent National  Forests  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  states  in  which  they 
are  located.  This  attempt  seems  to  us 
to  be  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
place  of  the  forests  in  our  national 
scheme.  These  are  not  in  a  proper  sense 
of  the  term  state  property  because  they 
happen  to  be  located  in  some  particular 
state.  On  the  contrary,  the  states  con- 
taining no  timber  have  as  keen  an  in- 
terest in  forest  preservation  as  do  those 
whose  mountains  are  clothed  to  the  sum- 
mit with  virgin  forest.  Furthermore, 
the  rivers  heading  in  these  latter  states 
in  many  cases  flow  through  states  prac- 
tically without  native  growth.  The  one 
consideration  of  water  supply  alone 
would  constitute  the  people  of  the  tree- 
less states  very  important  parties  in  in- 
terest in  the  forestry  policy  of  their 
neighbors. 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  would  be  gained 
by  the  proposed  change  and  not  at  all 
difficult  to  see  what  would  be  lost.  The" 
duplication  of  bureaus  and  general  su- 
pervisory  and    administrative    processes 


alone  would  greatly  increase  the  cost,  as 
well  as  the  risk  of  incompetence  and 
waste.  Necessary  changes  and  reforms 
would  be  correspondingly  difficult  to  in- 
stall. All  the  present  advantages  of  co- 
ordination and  uniformity  of  method 
and  policy  would  be  lost. 

No,  no,  gentlemen !  It  wouldn't  do. 
National  the  forests  are  and  national 
they  should  remain. 

FLYING  MOTOR  BOATS  TO  RACE 

SHADES  of  Darius  Green  and 
Henry  Hudson!  Not  to  mention 
Jules  Verne!  The  latest  sporting 
event  for  this  year  of  grace  is  a  1,000- 
mile  reliability  race  on  our  Great  Lakes 
for  flying  motor  boats.  Not  aeroplanes. 
Not  hydroplanes.  Not  even  hydroaero- 
planes !  But  flying  motor  boats.  Boats 
that  can  do  the  things  that  well  regu- 
lated boats  have  always  done — and  do  it 
faster — and  that  can  really  fly,  into  the 
bargain. 

Five  entries  have  been  announced  and 
others  are  expected.  The  scheduled 
speed  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour 
and  the  general  conditions  governing  the 
race  are  similar  to  those  applying  to 
automobile  reliability  races. 

The  only  difficulty  with  this  sort  of 
business  is  that  it  is  cutting  down  the 
field  for  the  sensational  novelists  quite 
unbearably.  What's  the  use  indulging 
in  weird  imaginings  if  some  mechanic  in 
greasy  overalls  is  coming  along  next 
week  to  reduce  the  whole  dream  to  the 
level  of  a  mechanical  commonplace. 
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Baseball 

PRINCETON  defeated  North  Carolina  9 
*  to  3  in  a  loosely  played  game  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  March  19th. 

The  University  of  Virginia  won  an  easy 
game  from  Holy  Cross  on  the  former's  home 
grounds  at  Charlottesville,   Va.,   March   19th. 

The  Trinity  College  (N.  C.)  nine  lost  to 
Princeton  by  a  score  of  7  to  2  in  a  game 
called  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning  at  Green- 
boro,  N.  C,  March  20th. 


Yale  won  a  ragged  baseball  game  from 
New  York  University  on  April  2nd  with  a 
score  of  18  to  o,  in  which  the  New  York 
team  totalled   19  errors. 

The  Navy  defeated  Colgate  3  to  2  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  April  2nd. 

Princeton  defeated  Villanova  5  to  4,  April 
2nd. 

Stevens  Institute  lost  to  the  Army  by  a 
score  of  10  to  1,  April  2d. 


Washington  and  Lee  University  lost  its  in- 
itial game  of  the  season  to  Holy  Cross  on 
March  20th  by  a  score  of  2  to  1.  Game 
played  at  Lexington,   Va. 

Yale  opened  its  baseball  season  by  defeat- 
ing Washington  and  Lee  University  7  to  2 
at  Norfolk,   Va.,  March  21st. 

Georgetown  University  won  from  Prince- 
ton by  a  score  of  7  to  1,  March  22nd,  at 
Washington,    D.    C. 


Miscellaneous 

rTP  HE  soccer  match  between  Harvard   and 
■"■        Cornell,  on  March  29th,   resulted  in   a 
victory  for  the   former  university  by  a  score 
of  4  to  o. 

Columbia  was  defeated  by  Haverford  on 
March  22nd  by  a  score  of  3  goals  to  2  in  the 
opening  game  of  the  intercollegiate  soccer 
football  championship  series  for  the  Milnes 
Cup. 


The  Navy  defeated  Pennsylvania  6  to  o 
at  Annapolis,  March  22nd. 

Fordham  College  defeated  the  City  Uni- 
versity of   New  York  25   to  o,   March  22nd. 

Holy  Cross  was  defeated  by  Yale  by  a 
score  of  7  to  4  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  March  22nd. 

Georgetown  lost  to  Princeton,  March  24th. 
Score  4  to  o.  Game  played  at  Washington, 
D.    C. 

Pennsylvania  defeated  Yale  by  a  score  of 
5   to   4   at  Washington,    D.   C,   March   24th. 

Yale  defeated  Georgetown  18  to  1  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  25th. 

Princeton  defeated  Rutgers  March  29th  by 
a  score  of  9  to  3  on  the  home  grounds  of 
the  former  university. 


The  final  round  of  the  polo  tournament  for 
the  Southern  Cross  Cup  at  Aiken,  S.  C,  was 
won  March  24th  by  the  Fauquier  County 
team,  consisting  of  H.  M.  Halff,  C.  P.  Dixon, 
L.  Rumsey,  and  C.  Gano.  On  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  a  match  was  run  off  be- 
tween the  Army  team  and  the  Aiken  Free- 
booters which  was  won  by  the  Army,  12J4 
goals   to    T/z. 

In  the  Camden  (S.  C.)  polo  tournament 
for  the  cups  offered  by  Godfrey  Preece,  of 
New  York  City,  a  team  representing  the 
Eleventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  defeated  the 
Camden  five  by  a  score  of  8^  goals  to 
zY2,  on  March  12th. 

R.  L.  Spotts,  of  the  Larchmont  (N.  Y.) 
Yacht  Club,  won  the  indoor  trapshooting 
championship  held  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York  City,  March  6th.  Spotts  fin- 
ished his  last  string  of  100  without   a  miss. 
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H.  Dutton,  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton  School, 
won  the  rifle-shooting  tournament  for  high 
schools  held  at  the  Sportsmen's  Show,  New 
York  City,  in  March,  with  a  score  of  1,811. 
F.  Kerr,  of  Morris  High,  was  second  with 
1,803,   an<l  R-  Pickett  with  1,802. 

Final  standings  in  the  intercollegiate  wrest- 
ling championship  series  are  as  follows: 
Cornell,  champion,  26  points ;  Princeton,  sec- 
ond, 19  points;  Lehigh,  third,  14  points;  Co- 
lumbia, fourth,  10  points;  and  Pennsylvania, 
last,  7  points. 

After  an  interval  of  seventeen  years  Co- 
lumbia again  won  the  intercollegiate  fencing 
championship  this  winter,  winning  27  and 
losing  9  bouts  in  the  tournament  held  recently 
in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Astor,  New 
York  City. 

Wesleyan  won  the  thirteenth  victory  of 
her  season  in  basketball  by  defeating  the 
Springfield  Training  School  on  March  12th 
with  a  score  of  56  to  27. 


The  wrestling  team  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  downed  the  Columbia  team  by 
5   bouts  to  2,   March  14th. 

B.  Warren  Cockran  won  the  President's 
trophy  of  the  Pinehurst  (North  Carolina) 
Golf  Club  on  March  8th  by  defeating  former 
Champion  W.  C.  Fownes,  Jr. 

Princeton  defeated  Cornell  in  wrestling  by 
5  out  of  7  bouts,  March  8th. 

Cornell  won  its  wrestling  match  with  Co- 
lumbia March  8th  by  a  score  of  22  points 
to  6. 

Two  records  were  broken  at  the  indoor 
track  meet  held  at  Madison  Suare  Garden, 
New  York  City,  March  7th,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union.  A.  R.  Kiviat 
established  a  new  world's  indoor  record  of  2 
minutes  15  4/5  seconds  for  the  thousand- 
yard  run,  and  Pat  McDonald  put  the  24- 
pound  shot  39  feet  3^  inches,  which  is  1 
foot  2%  inches  better  than  the  record  estab- 
lished by  him  two  years  ago. 


The  trails  lead  out  from  the  crowded  town, 

Through  wood  and  valley,  up  hill  and  down ; 
And  some  are  smooth  as  the  city  street 

And  some  are  harsh  to  the  stumbling  feet. 
A  nd  some  are  straight  as  the  black  crow  flies 

And  some  are  crooked  as  human  lies. 
But  whether  crooked  or  straight  the  way, 

We  hear  them  calling  and  we  obey. 


From  a  Drawing  by  R.  W.  Amick  • 

'if  you   want   the   parson   to  die,  don't  look  at  me  when  he  steps  in' 

Illustration  for  "The   Trail  to  Yesterday,"  page  305. 
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MR.  WHITE  is  a  hunter  of  long  experience,  a  crack  shot,  and 
a  keen  and  sympathetic  observer  and  writer.  Probably  no 
other  American  writer  has  excelled  him  as  an  interpreter  of  the 
outdoors  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sincere,  well-balanced  sports- 
man. This  story  is  typical  of  his  attitude  and  achievements  and  is, 
moreover,  a  proof  that  the  hardy,  skilful  hunter  can  still  find  in 
our  country  sport  worthy  of  his  highest  qualities. 
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"EAR   the   point   at   which 
the  great  Continental  Di- 
vide of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains crosses  the  Canadian 
^N    border,    another    great 
-*-  ^    range  edges  in  toward  it 

from  the  south.  Between  these  ranges 
lies  a  space  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
miles ;  and  midway  flows  a  clear,  won- 
derful river  through  dense  forests.  Into 
the  river  empty  other,  tributary  rivers 
rising  in  the  bleak  and  lofty  fastnesses 
of  the  great  mountains  to  right  and  left. 
Between  them,  in  turn,  run  spur  systems 
of  mountains  only  a  little  less  lofty  than 
the  parent  ranges.  Thus  the  ground 
plan  of  the  whole  country  is  a  good  deal 
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like  that  of  a  leaf ;  the  main  stem  repre- 
senting the  big  river;  the  lateral  veins 
the  affluents;  the  tiny  veins  its  torrents 
pouring  from  the  sides  of  its  mountains 
and  glaciers ;  and  the  edges  of  the  leaf 
and  all  spaces  standing  for  mountains 
rising  very  sheer  and  abrupt  from  the 
floor  of  the  densely  forested  stream- 
valleys. 

In  this  country  of  forty  miles  by  five 
hundred,  then,  are  hundreds  of  distinct 
ranges,  thousands  of  peaks,  and  innumer- 
able valleys,  pockets,  and  "parks."  A 
wilder,  lovelier,  grander  country  would 
be  hard  to  find.  Save  for  the  Forest 
Service  and  a  handful  of  fur  trappers,  it 
is  uninhabited.     Its  streams  abound  in 
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trout;  its  dense  forests  with  elk  and 
white-tailed  deer;  its  balder  hills  with 
black-tailed  deer;  its  upper  basins  with 
grizzly  bears;  its  higher  country  with 
sheep  and  that  dizzy  climber,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  goat. 

He  who  would  enter  this  region  de- 
scends at  a  little  station  on  the  Great 
Northern,  and  thence  proceeds  by  pack 
train  at  least  four  days,  preferably  more, 
out  into  the  wilderness.  The  going  is 
through  forests,  the  tree  trunks  straight 
and  very  close  together,  so  that  he  will 
see  very  little  of  the  open  sky,  and  less 
of  the  landscape.  By  way  of  compen- 
sation, the  forest  itself  is  remarkably 
beautiful.  Its  undergrowth,  though 
dense,  is  very  low  and  even,  not  more 
than  a  foot  or  so  off  the  ground ;  and  in 
the  Hunting  Moon  the  leaves  of  this 
undergrowth  have  turned  to  purest  yel- 
low, without  touch  or  trace  of  red,  so 
that  the  somber  forest  is  carpeted  with 
gold.  Here  and  there  shows  a  birch  or 
aspen,  also  bright  pure  light  yellow,  as 
though  a  brilliant  sun  were  striking 
down  through  painted  windows.  Groups 
of  yellow-leaved  larches  add  to  the  splen- 
dor. And  close  to  the  ground  grow  lit- 
tle flat  plants  decked  out  with  red  or 
blue  or  white  wax  berries,  Christmas 
fashion. 

In  this  green  and  gold  room  one  jour- 
neys for  days.  Occasionally  a  chance 
opening  affords  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
hills  or  of  the  river  sweeping  below,  but 
not  for  long.  It  is  a  chilly  room.  The 
frost  has  hardened  the  mud  in  the  trail. 
One's  feet  and  hands  ache  cruelly.  At 
night  camp  is  made  near  the  banks  of  the 
river,  whence  always  one  may  in  a  few 
moments  catch  as  many  trout  as  are 
needed,   fine,   big,  fighting  trout. 

By  the  end  of  the  three  or  four  days 
the  prospect  opens  out.  Tremendous  cliffs 
rise  sheer  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley; 
up  tributary  canons  one  can  see  a  dozen 
miles  to  distant  snow  ranges  glittering 
and  wonderful.  Nearer  at  hand  the 
mountains  rise  above  timber  line  to  great 
buttes  and  precipices. 

The  First  Climb 

Fisher,  Frank  and  I  had  been  hunting 
for  elk   in   the   dense   forests   along  the 


foot  of  one  of  these  mountains;  and  for 
a  half  day,  drenched  with  sweat,  had 
toiled  cautiously  up  and  down  steep 
slopes,  trying  to  go  quietly,  trying  to 
keep  our  wind,  trying  to  pierce  the  se- 
crets of  the  leafy  screen  always  about  us. 
We  were  tired  of  it. 

"Let's  go  to  the  top  and  look  for 
goats,"  suggested  Frank.  "There  are 
some  goat  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  her. 
It  isn't  very  far." 

It  was  not  very  far,  as  measured  by 
the  main  ranges,  but  it  was  a  two  hours' 
steady  climb,  nearly  straight  up.  We 
would  toil  doggedly  for  a  hundred  feet, 
or  until  our  wind  gave  out  and  our 
hearts  began  to  pound  distressingly ;  then 
we  would  rest  a  moment.  After  doing 
this  a  few  hundred  times  we  would  ven- 
ture a  look  upward,  confidently  expect- 
ing the  summit  to  be  close  at  hand.  It 
seemed  as  far  as  ever.  We  suffered  a 
dozen  or  so  of  these  disappointments, 
and  then  learned  not  to  look  up.  This 
was  only  after  we  had  risen  above  tim- 
ber line  to  the  smooth,  rounded  rock 
and  grass  shoulder  of  the  mountain. 
Then  three  times  we  made  what  we 
thought  was  a  last  spurt,  only  to  find 
ourselves  on  a  "false  summit." 

After  a  while  we  grew  resigned;  we 
realized  that  we  were  never  going  to  get 
anywhere,  but  were  to  go  on  forever, 
without  ultimate  purpose  and  withour 
hope,  pushing  with  tired  legs,  gasping 
with  inadequate  lungs.  When  we  had 
fully  made  up  our  minds  to  that  we 
arrived.  This  typical  of  all  high  moun- 
tain climbing — the  dogged,  hard,  hope- 
less work  that  can  never  reach  an 
accomplishment;  and  then  at  last  the 
sudden,   unexpected   culmination. 

We  topped  a  gently  rounding  summit; 
took  several  deep  breaths  into  the  utter- 
most cells  of  our  distressed  lungs ; 
walked  forward  a  dozen  steps — and 
found  ourselves  looking  over  the  sheer 
brink  of  a  precipice.  So  startlingly  un- 
foreseen was  the  swoop  into  blue  space 
that  I  recoiled  hastily,  feeling  a  little 
dizzy.  Then  I  recovered  and  stepped 
forward  cautiously  for  another  look.  As 
with  all  sheer  precipices,  the  lip  on 
which  we  stood  seemed  slightly  to  over- 
hang, so  that  in  order  to  see  one  had  ap- 
parently to  crane  away  over,  quite  off 
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balance.  Only  by  the  strongest  effort 
of  the  will  is  one  able  to  rid  one's  self 
of  the  notion  that  the  center  of  gravity 
is  about  to  plunge  one  off  head  first  into 
blue  space.  For  it  was  fairly  blue  space 
below  our  precipice. 

We  could  see  birds  wheeling  below 
us ;  and  then  below  them  again,  very 
tiny,  the  fall  away  of  talus  and  the  tops 
of  trees  in  the  basin  below.  And  oppo- 
site, and  all  around,  even  down  over  the 
horizon,  were  other  majestic  peaks,  peers 
of  our  own,  naked  and  rugged.  From 
camp  the  great  forests  had  seemed  to 
us  the  most  important,  most  dominant, 
most  pervading  feature  of  the  wilder- 
ness.    Now  in  the  high  sisterhood  of  the 


peaks,  we  saw  they  were  as 
mantles  that  had  been 
dropped  about  the  feet. 

Across  the  face  of  the  cliff 
below  us  ran  irregular,  tiny 
ledges;  buttresses  ended  in 
narrow  peaks;  "chimneys" 
ran  down  irregularly  to  the 
talus.  Here  were  supposed 
to  dwell  the  goats. 

We  proceeded  along  the 
crest,  spying  eagerly.  We 
saw  tracks,  but  no  animals. 
By  now  it  was  four  o'clock, 
and  past  time  to  turn  camp- 
wards.  We  struck  down  the 
mountain  on  a  diagonal  that 
should  take  us  home.  For 
some  distance  all  went  well 
enough.  To  be  sure,  it  was 
very  steep  and  we  had  to  pay 
due  attention  to  balance  and 
sliding.  Then  a  rock  wall 
barred  our  way.  It  was  not 
a  very  large  rock  wall.  We 
went  below  it.  After  a  hun- 
dred yards  we  struck  anoth- 
er. By  now  the  first  had 
risen  until  it  towered  far 
above  us,  a  sheer  gray  cliff 
behind  which  the  sky  was 
very  blue.  We  skirted  the 
base  of  the  second  and  lower 
cliff.  It  led  us  to  another, 
and  still  another.  Each  of 
these  we  passed  on  the  talus 
beneath  it,  but  with  increas- 
ing difficulty,  as  the  wide 
ledges  were  pinching  out. 
At  last  we  found  ourselves  cut  off 
from  farther  progress.  To  our  right 
rose  tier  after  tier  of  great  cliffs,  serene- 
ly and  loftily  unconscious  of  any  little 
insects  like  ourselves  that  might  be  put- 
tering around  their  feet.  Straight  ahead 
the  ledge  ceased  to  exist.  To  our  left 
was  a  hundred-foot  drop  to  the  talus 
that  sloped  down  to  the  canon.  That 
canon  did  not  look  so  very  far  away,  and 
we  desired  mightily  to  reach  it.  The 
only  alternative  to  getting  straight  down 
was  to  climb  back  the  weary  way  we 
had  come,  and  that  meant  all  night  with- 
out food,  warm  clothing,  or  shelter  on 
a  snow  and  ice  mountain. 

Therefore  we  scouted  that  hundred- 
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foot  drop  to  our  left  very 
carefully.  It  seemed  hope 
less,  but  at  last  I  found  a 
place  where  a  point  of  the 
talus  ran  up  to  a  level  not 
much  below  our  own.  The 
only  difficulty  was  that  be- 
tween ourselves  and  that 
point  of  talus  extended  a 
piece  of  sheer  wall.  I  slung 
my  rifle  over  my  back  and 
gave  myself  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  wall.  Then 
I  began  to  work  out  across 
its  face. 

The  principle  of  safe  climb- 
ing is  to  maintain  always 
three  points  of  suspension ; 
that  is  to  say,  one  should  keep 
either  both  footholds  and  one 
handhold,  or  both  handholds 
and  one  foothold.  Failing 
that,  one  is  taking  long 
chances.  With  this  firmly  in 
mind,  I  spidered  out  across 
the  wall,  testing  every  pro- 
jection and  cranny  before  I 
trusted  any  weight  to  it. 
One  apparently  solid  projec- 
tion as  big  as  my  head  came 
away  at  the  first  touch  and 
went  bouncing  off  into  space. 
Finally,  I  stood,  or  rather 
sprawled,  almost  within 
arm's  length  of  a  tiny  scrub 
pine  growing  solidly  in  a 
crevice  just  over  the  talus. 
Once  there  our  troubles  were 
over,  but  there  seemed  no 
way  of  crossing.  For  the  moment  it 
actually  looked  as  though  four  feet 
only  would  be  sufficient  to  turn  us 
back. 

At  last,  however,  I  found  a  toehold 
half-way  across.  It  was  a  very  slight 
crevice  and  not  over  two  inches  deep. 
The  toe  of  a  boot  would  just  hold  there 
without  slipping.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  no  handholds  above  it.  After 
thinking  the  matter  over,  however,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  violate,  for  this 
occasion  only,  the  rules  for  climbing.  I 
inserted  the  toe,  gathered  myself,  and 
with  one  smooth  swoop  swung  my- 
self across  and  grabbed  that  tiny 
pine! 


HERE  DWELT  THE  GOATS 

Fisher  now  worked  his  way  out  and 
crossed  in  the  same  manner.  But  Frank 
was  too  heavy  for  such  gymnastics. 
Fisher  therefore  took  a  firm  grip  on  the 
pine,  inserted  his  toe  in  the  crevice,  and 
hung  on  with  all  his  strength  while 
Frank  crossed  on  his  shoulders! 

The  Second  and  Third  Climbs 

Once  more,  lured  by  the  promise  of 
the  tracks  we  had  seen,  we  climbed  this 
same  mountain,  but  again  without  re- 
sults. By  now,  you  may  be  sure,  we 
had  found  an  easier  way  home !  This 
was  a  very  hard  day's  work,  but  un- 
eventful. 
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Now,  four  days  later,  I  crossed  the 
river  and  set  off  alone  to  explore  in  the 
direction  of  the  Continental  Divide.  Of 
course,  I  had  no  intention  of  climbing 
for  goats,  or  indeed  of  hunting  very  hard 
for  anything.  My  object  was  an  idle 
go-look-see.  Equally,  of  course,  after  I 
had  rammed  around  most  happily  for  a 
while  up  the  wooded  stream-bed  of  that 
canon  I  turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  be- 
gan to  climb  the  slope  of  the  spur,  run- 
ning out  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
ranges  that  constituted  one  wall  of  my 
canon.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  nearly 
perpendicular  feet  of  hard  scrambling 
through  windfalls.  Then  when  I  had 
gained  the  ridge,  I  thought  I  might  as 
well  keep  along  it  a  little  distance.  And 
then,  naturally,  I  saw  the  main  peaks 
not  so  very  far  away  and  was  in 
for  it! 

On  either  side  of  me  the  mountain 
dropped  away  abruptly.  I  walked  on  a 
knife  edge,  steeply  rising.  Great  canons 
yawned  close  at  either  hand,  and  over 
across  were  leagues  of  snow  moun- 
tains. 

In  the  canon  from  which  I  had 
emerged  a  fine  rain  had  been  falling. 
Here  it  had  turned  to  wet  sleet.  As  I 
mounted,  the  slush  underfoot  grew  firm- 
er, froze,  then  changed  to  dry,  powdery 
snow.  This  change  was  interesting  and 
beautiful ;  but  rather  uncomfortable,  for 
my  boots,  soaked  through  by  the  slush., 
now  froze  solid  and  scraped  various 
patches  of  skin  from  my  feet.  It  was 
interesting,  too,  to  trace  the  change  in 
bird  life  as  the  altitude  increased.  At 
snowline  the  species  had  narrowed  down 
to  a  few  ravens,  a  Canada  jay,  a  blue 
grouse  or  so,  nuthatches,  and  brown 
creepers.  I  saw  one  fresh  elk  track,  in- 
numerable marten,  and  the  pad  of  a  very 
large  grizzly. 

The  ridge  mounted  steadily.  After 
I  had  gained  to  2,300  feet  above  the 
canon  I  found  that  the  ridge  dipped  to 
a  saddle  600  feet  lower.  It  really 
grieved  me  to  give  up  that  hard-earned 
six  hundred,  and  then  to  buy  it 
back  again  by  another  hard,  slow, 
toilsome  climb.  Again  I  found  my 
way  barred  by  some  unsuspected  cliffs 
about  sixty  feet  in  height.  Fortu- 
nately   they    were    well    broken,    and    I 


worked  my  way  to  the  top  by  means  of 
ledges. 

Atop  this  the  snow  suddenly  grew 
deeper  and  the  ascent  more  precipitous. 
I  fairly  wallowed  along.  The  timber 
line  fell  below  me.  All  animal  life  dis- 
appeared. My  only  companions  were 
now,  at  spaced  and  mighty  intervals,  the 
big  bare  peaks  that  had  lifted  themselves 
mysteriously  from  among  their  lesser 
neighbors,  with  which  heretofore  they 
had  been  confused.  In  spite  of  my 
heavy  exertions  I  began  to  feel  the  cold, 
so  I  unslung  my  rucksack  and  put  on 
my  buckskin  shirt.  The  snow  had  be- 
come very  light  and  feathery.  The  high, 
still  buttes  and  crags  of  the  main  divide 
were  right  before  me.  Light  fog 
wreaths  drifted  and  eddied  slowly,  now 
concealing  and  revealing  the  solemn 
crags  and  buttresses. 

Over  everything — the  rocks,  the  few 
stunted  and  twisted  small  trees,  the  very 
surface  of  the  snow  itself — lay  a  heavy 
rime  of  frost.  This  rime  stood  out  in 
long,  slender  needles  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  length,  sparkling  and  frag- 
ile and  beautiful.  It  seemed  that  a 
breath  of  wind,  or  even  a  loud  sound, 
would  precipitate  this  glittering  panoply- 
to  ruin,  but  in  all  the  really  awesome 
silence  and  hushed  breathlessness  of  that 
strange  upper  world  there  was  nothing 
to  disturb  them.  The  only  motion  was 
that  of  the  idly  drifting  fog  wreaths; 
the  only  sound  was  that  made  by  the 
singing  of  the  blood  in  my  ears!  I  felt 
as  though  I  were  in  a  world  holding 
its  breath. 

It  was  piercing  cold.  I  ate  a  biscuit 
and  a  few  prunes,  tramping  energetically 
back  and  forth  to  keep  warm.  I  could 
see  in  all  directions  now;  an  infinity  of 
bare  peaks,  with  hardly  a  glimpse  of 
forests  or  streams  or  places  where  things 
might  live.  Goats  are  certainly  either 
fools  or  great  poets. 

After  a  half  hour  of  fruitless  examina- 
tion of  the  cliffs  I  perforce  had  to  de- 
scend. The  trip  back  was  long.  It 
had  the  added  interest  in  that  it  was 
bringing  me  nearer  water.  No  thirst  is 
quite  so  torturing  as  that  which  afflicts 
one  who  climbs  hard  in  cold,  high  alti- 
tudes. The  threat  and  mouth  seem  to 
shrivel  and  parch.     Psychologically  it  is 


TRIBUTARY  RIVERS  RISING  IN  THE  BLEATC  AND  LOFTY  FASTNESSES 


even  worse  than  the  desert  thirst,  because 
in  cold  air  it  is  so  unreasonable.  Finally 
it  became  so  unendurable  that  I  turned 
down  from  the  spur-ridge  long  before 
I  should  otherwise  have  done  so  and  did 
a  good  deal  of  extra  work  merely  to 
reach  a  little  sooner  the  stream  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canon.  When  I  reached 
it,  I  found  that  here  it  flowed  under- 
ground ! 

Other  Climbs 

For  ten  days  we  hunted  and  fished. 
When  the  opportunity  offered,  we  made 
a  goat-survey  of  a  new  place.  Finally, 
as  time  grew  short,  we  realized  that 
we  must  concentrate  our  energies  in  one 
effort,  if  we  were  to  get  specimens  of 
this  most  desirable  of  all  American  big 
game.  Therefore  Fisher,  Frank,  Harry, 
and  I,  leaving  our  other  two  companions 
and  the  majority  of  the  horses  at  the 
base  camp,  packed  a  few  days'  provisions 
and  started  in  for  the  highest  peaks 
of  all. 

We  journeyed  up  an  unknown  canon 
eighteen  miles  long,  heavily  wooded  in 
the  bottoms,  with  great  mountains  over- 
hanging, and  with  a  beautiful,  clear 
trout  stream  singing  down  its  bed.  The 
first  day  we  traveled  ten  hours.  One 
man  was  always  in  front  cutting  out 
windfalls  or  other  obstructions.   I  should 
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be  afraid  to  guess  how  many  trees  we 
chopped  through  that  day.  Another 
man  scouted  ahead  for  the  best  route 
amid  difficulties.  The  other  two  per- 
formed the  soul-destroying  task  of  get- 
ting the  horses  to  follow  the  appointed 
way.  After  three  o'clock  we  began  to 
hope  for  horse  feed.  At  dark  we  reluc- 
tantly gave  it  up.  The  forest  remained 
unbroken.  We  had  to  tie  the  poor  un- 
fed horses  to  trees,  while  we  ourselves 
searched  diligently  and  with  only  par- 
tial success  for  tiny  spots  level  enough 
for  our  beds.  It  was  very  cold  that 
night  and  nobody  was  comfortable,  the 
horses  least  of  all. 

Next  morning  we  were  out  and  away 
by  daylight.  If  we  could  not  find  horse 
feed  inside  of  four  hours  we  would  be 
forced  to  retreat.  Three  hours  of  the 
four  went  by.  Then  Harry  and  I  held 
the  horses  while  our  companions  scouted 
ahead  rapidly.  We  nearly  froze,  for  in 
that  deep  valley  the  sun  did  not  rise  until 
nearly  noon.  Through  an  opening  we 
could  see  back  to  a  tremendous  sheer 
butte,  rising  over  three  thousand  feet1 
by  a  series  of  very  narrow  terraced 
ledges.  We  named  it  the  Citadel,  so 
like  was  it  to  an  ancient,  proud  for- 
tress. 

Fisher  reported  first.    He  had  climbed 


1  3,350  to  be  exact.     We  measured  it  later. 


WE  RODE  OUT,  IN   SNOW,  SLEET  AND  HAIL 


a  tree,  but  had  seen  no  feed.  Ten  min- 
utes later  Frank  returned.  He  had 
found  the  track  of  an  ancient  avalanche 
close  under  the  mountain,  and  in  that 
track  grew  coarse  grasses.  We  pushed 
on  and  there  made  camp. 

It  was  a  queer  enough  camp.  Our 
beds  we  spread  in  the  various  little 
spots  among  the  roots  and  hummocks 
we  imagined  to  look  the  most  even. 
The  fire  we  had  to  build  in  quite  an- 
other place.  All  around  us  the  lodge 
pole  pines,  firs,  and  larches  drew  close 
and  dark  and  damp.  Only  to  the 
west  the  snow  ranges  showed  among 
the  tree  tops  like  great  looming  white 
clouds. 

For  two  days  we  lived  high  among 
the  glaciers  and  snow  crags,  taking  tre- 
mendous tramps,  seeing  wonderful  peaks, 
frozen  lakes,  sheer  cliffs,  the  tracks  of 
grizzlies  in  numbers,  the  tiny  sources  of 
great  streams,  and  the  infinity  of  upper 
spaces.  But  no  goats,  and  no  tracks  of 
goats.  Little  by  little  we  eliminated  the 
possibilities  of  the  country  accessible  to 
us.  Leagues  in  all  directions,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  plenty  of  other 
country,  all  equally  good  for  goats,  but 
it  was  not  within  reach  of  us  from  this 
canon,  and  our  time  was  up.  Finally, 
we  dropped  back  and  made  camp  at  the 
last  feed,  a  mile  or  so  below  the  Citadel. 
Two   ranges   at   right   angles   here  con- 


verged, and  the  Citadel  rose  like  a 
tower  at  the  corner.  Here  was  our  last 
chance. 

Goats! 

As  we  were  finishing  breakfast  my 
eye  was  attracted  to  a  snow  speck  some 
two  thousand  feet  above  us  and  slightly 
westward,  that  somehow  looked  to  me 
different  from  other  snow  specks.  For 
nearly  a  minute  I  stared  at  it  through 
my  glasses.  At  last  the  speck  moved. 
The  game  was  in  sight! 

We  drew  straws  for  the  shot,  and 
Fisher  won.  Then  we  began  our  climb. 
It  was  the  same  old  story  of  pumping 
lungs  and  pounding  hearts,  but  with  the 
incentive  before  us  we  made  excellent 
time.  A  shallow  ravine  and  a  fringe  of 
woods  afforded  us  the  cover  we  needed. 
At  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a  half  we 
crawled  out  of  our  ravine  and  to  the 
edge  of  the  trees.  There,  across  a  steep 
canon,  and  perhaps  four  hundred  yards 
away,  were  the  goats,  two  of  them,  lying 
on  the  edge  of  small  cliffs.  We  could 
see  them  very  plainly,  but  they  were  too 
far  for  a  sure  shot.  After  examining 
them  to  our  satisfaction  we  wormed  our 
way  back. 

"The  only  sure  way,"  I  insisted,  "is  to 
climb  clear  to  the  top  of  the  ridge;  go 
along  it,  on  the  other  side,  until  we  are 
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above  and  beyond  the  goats;  and  then  to 
stalk  them  downhill." 

That  meant  a  lot  more  hard  work,  bur 
in  the  end  the  plan  was  adopted.  We 
resumed  our  interminable  and  toilsome 
climbing. 

The  ridge  proved  to  be  of  the  knife- 
edge  variety  and  covered  with  snow. 
From  a  deep,  wide,  walled-in  basin  on 
the  other  side  rose  the  howling  of  two 
brush  wolves.  We  descended  a  few  feet 
to  gain  safe  concealment,  walked  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  the  point  above  the 
goats,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  caution, 
began  our  descent. 

In  the  last  two  hundred  yards  is  the 
essence  of  big  game  stalking.  The 
hunter  must  move  noiselessly,  he  must 
keep  concealed,  he  must  determine  at 
each  step  just  what  the  effect  of  that 
step  has  been  in  the  matters  of  noise  and 
of  altering  the  point  of  view.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  spy  sharply,  not  only  from  the 
normal  elevations  of  a  man's  shoulders, 
but  also  stooping  to  the  waistline,  and 
even  down  to  the  knees.  An  animal  is 
just  as  suspicious  of  legs  as  of  heads,  and 
much  more  likely  to  see  them. 

The  shoulder  of  the  mountain  here 
consisted  of  a  series  of  steep  grass  curves, 
ending  in  short  cliff  jump-offs.  Scat- 
tered and  stunted  trees  and  tree-groups 
grew  here  and  there.  In  thirty  minutes 
we  had  made  our  distance  and  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  our  goats  must  be  ly- 
ing at  the  base  of  the  next  ledge.  Mo- 
tioning Harry  to  the  left  and  Fisher  to 
the  front,  I  myself  moved  to  the  right 
to  cut  off  the  game  should  it  run  in  that 
direction.  Ten  seconds  later  I  heard 
Fisher  shoot;  then  Harry  opened  up; 
and  in  a  moment  a  goat  ran  across  the 
ledge  fifty  yards  below  me.  With  a 
thrill  of  the  greatest  satisfaction,  I 
dropped  the  gold  bead  of  my  front  sight 
on  his  shoulder! 

The  bullets  knocked  him  off  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  He  fell,  struck  the  steep 
grass  slope,  and  began  to  roll.  Over 
and  over  he  went,  gathering  speed  like 
a  snowball,  getting  smaller  and  smaller, 
until  he  disappeared  in  the  brush  far  be- 
low, a  tiny  spot  of  white. 

No  one  can  appreciate  the  feeling  of 
relaxed  relief  that  filled  me.  Hard  and 
dangerous  climbs,  killing  work,  consider- 


able hardship  and  discomfort  had  at 
length  their  reward.  I  could  now  take 
a  rest.  The  day  was  young,  and  1  con- 
templated with  something  like  rapture 
a  return  to  camp  and  a  good  puttery  day 
skinning  out  that  goat.  In  addition  I 
was  suffering  from  a  splitting  headache, 
the  effects  of  incipient  snow-blindness, 
and  was  generally  pretty  wobbly. 

And  then  my  eye  wandered  to  the  left, 
whence  that  goat  had  come.  I  saw  a 
large  splash  of  blood,  at  a  spot  before  I 
had  fired!  It  was  too  evident  that  the 
goat  had  already  been  wounded  by 
Fisher  and  therefore,  by  hunter's  law,  be- 
longed to  him ! 

I  set  my  teeth  and  turned  up  the 
mountain  to  regain  the  descent  we  had 
just  made.  At  the  knife-edge  top  I 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  get  my  breath 
and  to  survey  the  country.  Diagonally 
across  the  basin  where  the  wolves  were 
howling,  half-way  down  the  ridge  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  my  own,  I  made 
out  two  goats.  They  were  two  miles 
away  from  me  on  an  air  line.  My 
course  was  obvious.  I  must  proceed  along 
my  ridge  to  the  Citadel,  keeping  always 
out  of  sight;  surmount  that  fortress;  de- 
scend to  the  second  ridge;  walk  along 
the  other  side  of  it  until  I  was  above 
those  goats;  and  then  sneak  down  on 
them. 

I  accomplished  the  first  two  stages  of 
my  journey  all  right,  though  with  con- 
siderably more  difficulty  in  spots  than  I 
should  have  anticipated.  The  knife  edge 
was  so  sharp  and  the  sides  so  treacherous 
that  at  times  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
travel  anywhere  but  right  on  top.  This 
would  not  do.  By  a  little  planning, 
however,  I  managed  to  reach  the  central 
"keep"  of  the  Citadel — a  high,  bleak, 
broken  pile,  flat  on  top,  with  snow  in 
all  the  crevices,  and  small  cliffs  on  all 
sides.  From  this  advantage  I  could  cau- 
tiously spy  out  the  lay  of  the  land. 

Below  me  fifty  feet  dipped  the  second 
ridge,  running  nearly  at  right  angles.  It 
sloped  abruptly  to  the  wolf  basin,  but 
fell  sheer  on  the  other  side  to  depths  1 
could  not  at  that  time  guess.*  A  very 
few  scattered,  stunted  and  twisted  trees 
huddled    close    down    to    the    rock    and 


2  3,350    feet — later   measurement. 
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A  SHEER  GRAY  CLIFF  BEHIND  WHICH    THE 
SKY  WAS  VERY  BLUE 


snow.  The  saddle  was  about  fifty  feet 
in  width  and  perhaps  five  hundred  yards 
in  length.  It  ended  in  another  craggy 
butte,  very  much  like  the  Citadel. 

My  first  glance  determined  that  my 
original  plan  would  not  do.  The  goats 
had  climbed  from  where  I  had  first  seen 
them  and  were  leisurely  topping  the  sad- 
dle. To  attempt  to  descend  would  be  to 
reveal  myself.  I  was  forced  to  huddle 
just  where  I  was.  My  hope  was  that 
the  goats  would  wander  along  the  saddle 
toward  me  and  not  climb  the  other  butte 
opposite.     Also  I  wanted  them  to  hurry, 


please,  as  the  snow  in  which 
I  sat  was  cold  and  the  wind 
piercing. 

This  apparently  they  were 
not  inclined  to  do.  They 
paused,  they  nibbled  at  some 
scanty  moss,  they  gazed  at 
the  scenery,  they  scratched 
their  ears.  I  shifted  my  po- 
sition cautiously  —  and  saw 
below  me,3  lying  on  the  snow 
at  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff, 
a  tremendous  billy!  He  had 
been  there  all  the  time  and 
I  had  been  looking  over 
him! 

At  the  crack  of  the  rifle  he 
lurched  forward  and  toppled 
slowly  out  of  sight  over  the 
edge  of  the  cliff.  The  two  I 
had  been  stalking  instantly 
disappeared,  but  on  the  very 
top  of  the  butte  opposite  ap- 
peared another.  It  was  a 
very  long  shot,4  but  I  had  to 
take  chances,  for  I  could  not 
tell  whether  or  not  the  one  I 
had  just  shot  was  accessible. 
On  a  guess  I  held  about 
six  inches  over  his  back.  The 
goat  gave  one  leap  forward 
into  space.  For  twenty  feet  he 
fell  spread-eagled  and  right 
side  up  as  though  flying. 
Then  he  began  to  turn  and 
whirl.  As  far  as  my  personal 
testimony  could  go,  he  is  fall- 
ing yet  through  that  dizzy, 
blue  abyss. 

"Good-bye,  Billy,"  said  I 
sadly.  It  looked  then  as 
though  I  had  lost  both. 
I  worked  my  way  down  the  face  of 
the  Citadel  until  I  was  just  above  the 
steep  snow  fields.  Here  was  a  drop  of 
six  feet.  If  the  snow  was  soft,  all  right. 
If  it  was  frozen  underneath,  I  would 
be  very  likely  to  toboggan  off  into  space. 
I  pried  loose  a  small  rock  and  dropped 
it,  watching  with  great  interest  how  it 
lit.  It  sank  with  a  dull  plunk.  There- 
fore I  made  my  leap,  and  found  myself 


3  355   paces. 

*  Somewhere  between  500  and  700  yards.  I  am 
very  practised  at  pacing  and  guessing  such  dis- 
tances. 
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buried  waist-deep  in  soft,  feathery  snow. 

With  what  anxiety  1  peered  over  the 
edge  of  that  precipice  the  reader  can 
guess.  Thirty  feet  below  was  a  four- 
foot  ledge.  On  the  edge  of  that  Ledge 
grew  two  stunted  pines  about  three  feet 
in  height — and  only  two.  Against  those 
pines  my  goat  had  lodged!  In  my  exul- 
tation I  straightened  up  and  uttered  a 
whoop.  To  my  surprise  it  was  answered 
from  behind  me.  Frank  had  followed 
my  trail.  He  had  killed  a  goat  and  was 
carrying  the  head.  Everybody  had 
goats ! 

After  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  we 
worked  our  way  down  to  the  ledge  by 
means  of  a  crevice  and  a  ten-foot  pole. 
Then  we  tied  the  goat  to  the  little  trees 
and  set  to  work.  I  held  Frank  while 
he  skinned,  and  then  he  held  me  while  1 
skinned.  It  was  very  awkward.  The 
tiny  landscape  almost  directly  beneath  us 
was  blue  with  the  atmosphere  of  dis- 
tance. A  solitary  raven  discovered  us, 
and  began  to  circle  and  croak  and  flop. 

"You'll  get  your  meal  later,"  we  told 
him. 

Far  below  us,  like  suspended  leaves 
swirling  in  a  wind,  a  dense  flock  of 
snow  birds  fluttered. 


PROGRESS  WAS  SLOW  AND  CAUTIOUS 


OFF   THE   LEDGE   TO    SAFETY 

We  got  on  well  enough  until  it  be- 
came necessary  to  sever  the  backbone. 
Then,  try  as  we  would,  we  could  not  in 
the  general  awkwardness  reach  a  joint 
with  a  knife.  At  last  we  had  a  bright 
,idea.  I  held  the  head  back  while  Frank 
shot  the  vertebras  in  two  with  his  rifle ! 

Then  we  loosed  the  cords  that  held 
the  body.  It  fell  six  hundred  feet,  hit 
a  ledge,  bounded  out,  and  so  disappeared 
toward  the  hazy  blue  map  below.  The 
raven  folded  his  wings  and  dropped  like 
a  plummet,  with  a  strange  rushing 
sound.  We  watched  him  until  the  in- 
creasing speed  of  his  swoop  turned  us 
a  little  dizzy,  and  we  drew  back.  When 
we  looked  a  moment  later  he  had  disap- 
peared into  the  distance — straight  down  ! 

Now  we  had  to  win  our  way  out. 
The  trophy  we  tied  with  a  rope.  I 
climbed  up  the  pole  and  along  the  crev- 
ice as  far  as  the  rope  would  let  me, 
hauled  up  the  trophy  and  jammed  my 
feet  and  back  against  both  sides  of  the 
"chimney."  Frank  then  clambered  past 
me,  and  so"  repeat. 

Once  in  the  saddle,  we  found  we  could 
not  return  the  way  we  had  come.  The 
drop-off  into  the  feathery  snow  settled 
that.     A   short    reconnaissance   made    it 


BELOW   US  NOW  WAS  ANOTHER  LANDSCAPE  INTO  WHICH   TO  FALL 


very  evident  that  we  would  have  to  go 
completely  around  the  outside  of  the  Cit- 
adel, at  the  level  of  the  saddle,  until  we 
had  gained  the  other  ridge.  This  meant 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  against  the 
tremendous  cliff. 

We  found  a  ledge  and  started.  Our 
packs  weighed  about  sixty  pounds  apiece, 
and  we  were  forced  to  carry  them  rather 
high.  The  ledge  proved  to  be  from  six 
to  ten  feet  wide,  with  a  gentle  slope  out- 
wards. We  could  not  afford  the  false 
steps,  nor  the  little  slips,  nor  the  over- 
balancings  so  unimportant  on  level 
ground.  Progress  was  slow  and  cau- 
tious. We  could  not  but  remember  the 
heart-stopping  drop  of  that  goat  after  we 
had  cut  the  rope,  and  the  swoop  of  the 
raven.  Especially  at  the  corners  did  we 
hug  close  to  the  wall,  for  the  wind  there 
snatched  at  us  eagerly. 

The  ledge  held  out  bravely.  It  had 
to,  for  there  was  no  possible  way  to  get 
up  or  down  from  it.  We  rounded  the 
shoulder  of  the  pile.  Below  us  now 
was  another  landscape  into  which  to  fall ; 
the  valley  of  the  stream,  with  its  forests 
and  its  high  cliffs  over  the  way.  But  al- 
ready we  could  see  our  ridge.  Another 
quarter-mile  would  land  us  in  safety. 

Without  warning  the  ledge  pinched 
out.  A  narrow  tongue  of  shale,  on  so 
steep  a  slope  that  it  barely  clung  to  the 


mountain,  ran  twenty  feet  to  a  precipice. 
A  touch  sent  its  surface  rattling  merrily 
down  and  into  space.  It  was  only  about 
eight  feet  across,  and  then  the  ledge  be- 
gan again. 

We  eyed  it.  Three  steps  would  take 
us  across.  Alternative:  return  along 
the  ledge  to  attack  the  problem  ab 
initio  i 

"That  shale  is  going  to  start,"  said 
Frank.  "If  you  stop,  she'll  sure  carry 
you  over  the  edge.  But  if  you  keep 
right  on  going,  fast,  I  believe  your 
weight  will  carry  you  through." 

We  readjusted  our  packs  so  they 
could  not  slip  and  overbalance  us ;  we 
measured  and  remeasured  with  our  eyes 
just  where  those  steps  would  fall;  we 
took  a  deep  breath  —  and  we  hustled. 
Behind  us  the  fine  shale  slid  sullenly  in 
a  miniature  avalanche  that  cascaded  over 
the  edge.  Our  "weight  had  carried  us 
through!" 

In  camp,  we  found  that  Harry's  shoot- 
ing had  landed  a  kid,  so  that  we  had  a 
goat  apiece. 

We  rejoined  the  main  camp  next  day 
just  ahead  of  a  big  snowstorm  that  must 
have  made  travel  all  but  impossible. 
Then  for  five  days  we  rode  out,  in  snow, 
sleet,  and  hail.  But  we  were  entirely 
happy  and  indifferent  to  what  the 
weather  could  do  to  us  now. 
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TEA 

By    C.   L.   OILMAN 

pROM     the    faucets    of    the    fountain 

and  the  bottles  of  the  bar 
I've    tried    many    fancy    gargles, 

'most  as  many  as  there  are, 
But  the  drink  that's  first  and   foremost, 

if  you  put  it  up   to  me, 
Is   the   scalding   can   of   ashes, 

swamp-juice,   soot — and   tea. 

At   the   take-off  of   the  portage, 

when  a  man  is  damp  with  toil, 
Heat  and   deer-flies  are  forgotten, 

when  the  tea  comes  to  a  boil. 
In  the  silent  winter  muskeg, 

where   the   snow  has  hid   the   trail, 
Strength  and  hope  and  courage  wait  him 

with  the  bubbling  of  the  pail. 


Propped  with  rocks  beside  the  rapids,  jabbed  into  the  forest  mould, 
Smoked  and  scorched,  ten  thousand  tea-sticks,   mark  the   campsites  of   the   bold. 
Other   drinks   may   please    the   townsman,    do   to   flirt   with,   now   and   then, 
But,   the  Silent   Places  witness,   tea's  the  drink  that's  drunk  by  men. 
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JUNE  AND  THE  CANNY  CROWS 

By  WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON 

With  a  Drawing  by  Walter  King  Stone 


NE  of  the  mysteries  of  nature  which  used  to  trouble  you  was  the  undoubted  preponderance 
of  truth  in  the  assertion  that  you  never  see  a  crow  when  you've  got  a  gun — or,  at  any 
rate,  you  never  get  near  enough  one  to  kill  it.  Perhaps  that  belief  was  father  to  the 
other  country  belief  that  no  man  of  straw  and  ragged  coat  is  half  so  effective  in  scaring 
away  the  black  marauders  from  ihe  corn  as  one  of  their  own  numbers  suspended  by  the 
neck  from  a  pole  in  mid-field,  for  horrible  warning.  Therefore  it  became  an  urgent  matter 
to  kill  a  crow ;  the  deed  allured  by  its  difficulty,  and  it  met  with  parental  approval.  So 
you  loaded  up  the  old  gun  with  bullets  melted  down  from  a  piece  of  lead  pipe  and  shaped  in  grandfather's 
bullet  mold  (which  was  like  a  pair  of  pincers),  and  went  stalking  the  elusive  game. 

It  was  June,  early  June,  when  the  trees  had  donned  their  foliage,  the  apples  and  cherries  shed  their  blossoms, 
the  brier  roses  were  in  bud,  the  birds  were  musical,  and  all  the  far  horizons  were  misty  green  against  a  perfect 
blue.  Between  gray  stone  walls  where  sentinel  maples  and  the  smaller  choke  cherries  helped  to  mark  out  the 
landscape,  lay  the  brown,  well-harrowed  cornfield,  threaded  in  beautiful,  delicate  parallels  with  the  rows  of 
sprouting  corn.  Here  was  the  paradise  of  the  crows.  Here  you  could  walk,  gunless,  almost  up  to  them 
before  they  rose  from  their  piratical  pursuits  and  flew  cawing  to  the  nearest  trees,  or  even  insolently  settled 
down  again  amid  the  corn  at  the  other  end  of  the  field.  But  if  you  approached  with  a  gun  in  your  hand, 
by  some  mysterious  sixth  sense  they  knew  it  while  you  were  yet  afar  off,  and  by  the  time  you  were  in  range 
there  were  no  crows  to  be  seen.  In  the  early  morning,  long  before  breakfast,  they  were  most  destructive, 
so  it  was  before  the  sun  that  you  rose  to  hunt  them. 

How  fresh  the  world  was,  how  cool  and  yet  how  balmy !  How  musical  the  chicken  yard  as  you  passed 
through,  and  then  the  meadow  where  the  larks  sang  and  the  thicket  where  the  Peabody  was  bringing  up  her 
brood !  How  the  dew  drenched  your  bare  feet  and  ankles,  like  a  morning  bath !  Now  you  saw  the  sun 
"flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye,"  and  looked  but  a  second  at  it,  for  you  were  not  out  to  enjoy 
nature.  You  dropped  on  your  hands  and  knees  and  crawled  up  to  the  wall  which  bounded  the  cornfield. 
You  could  hear  the  crows  cawing  in  the  trees  on  the  farther  side,  and  almost  as  if  they  were  giving  warning 
there  was  a  sudden  rise  from  the  field  and  you  saw  your  game  making  off.  "Almost  as  if,"  did  I  say? 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The  crows  post  sentinels !  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait,  so  you  crouched 
behind  the  wall,  at  a  breach  where  you  could  get  a  rest  for  your  gun,  mounted  that  heavy  old  muzzle-loader, 
cocked  it,  and  watched  the  June  sun  climb  and  the  shadows  shorten  on  the  brown,  green-threaded  field. 

Presently  the  crows  came  back.  One  by  one  they  settled  down — on  the  far  side  of  the  field,  out  of  range  [ 
But  one,  rasher  then  the  rest,  advanced  toward  you  pecking  as  he  came.  You  waited  breathlessly.  You  got 
a  bead  on  him  at  last,  at  fifty  yards.  You  fired.  The  four  fingers  of  powder  roared  in  the  morning  still- 
ness, and  with  a  great  cawing  the  black  crows  rose  and  flew  away — all  but  that  one.  You  leaped  the  wall 
and  ran  in  triumph  toward  him,  carrying  your  trophy  proudly  home  to  display  to  the  family.  As  you  came 
back  through  the  meadow  a  ground  sparrow  fluttered  from  the  long  grass  close  to  your  feet,  and  you  paused  to 
look  for  her  nest.  Little  grasshoppers  had  begun  to  jump.  The  sun  was  warm  on  your  neck.  There  was  a 
lovely  green  haze  down  the  long  vista  of  the  valley.  It  wa3  June,  and  your  bare  feet  loitered,  even  though 
the  smell  of  breakfast  was  in  the  air. 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Walter  King  Stone 

ONE  BY  ONE  THEY   SETTLED  DOWN-— ON   THE   FAR  SIDE   OF   THE   FIELD, 

OUT  OF  RANGE 


WILDERNESS  NIGHTS 

By   TAPPAN   GREGORY  and  WETMORE  HODGES 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

MORE  and  more  we  are  coming  to  know  wild  life  in  an  inti- 
mate friendly  way.  The  camera  is  contributing  to  this  end 
in  no  small  part.  The  flashlight,  especially,  is  revealing  a  side  of 
the  wilderness  life  that  the  old  hunter  never  knew.  These  photo- 
graphs by  Mr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Hodges  are  of  high  value  in  a 
double  sense — artistically,  and  as  a  glimpse  into  the  darkness  that 
enshrouds  most  of  the  activities  of  the  citizens  of  the  woods. 


P 


"'^^HE  dusk  was  gathering 
rapidly  over  the  little 
lake.  Two  dull  pink 
feathery  clouds,  high  up 
in  the  heavens,  were  the 
sole  witnesses  of  the  de- 
parting day,  while  the  evening  star  over 
the  mountain  proclaimed  the  nearness 
of  advancing  night.  Day  folk  of  the 
wilds  were  retiring.  Squirrels  ceased 
their  chatter;  chipmunks  stopped  chasing 
each  other  through  the  old  hollow  logs. 
An  occasional  good-night  song  from  some 
belated  thrush  was  the  last  voice  from 
the  hushed  world  of  little  people.  Back 
in  the  swamp,  a  tree-toad  began  his 
sharp  trill.  Following  his  courageous 
lead,  the  crickets  and  frogs  cautiously 
started ;  a  few  scattered  croaks  and 
chirps  at  first,  the  chorus  soon  swelled, 
until,  in  a  moment  or  so,  the  concert 
was  in  full  swing.  Out  on  the  dark- 
ening lake  a  fish  jumped,  the  circle  of 
ripples  widening  and  widening  till  lost 
in  the  glassy  smoothness. 

"Goin'  ter  be  a  good  night  fer  you." 
This  announced  that  Tom  had  cleaned 
his  plate  and  was  filling  a  corncob  pipe 
— a  pipe  with  one  foot  in  the  grave,  its 
bowl  bound  up  with  a  piece  of  wire. 

"It's  almost  perfect,"  John  answered, 
"calm  as  could  be — warm — little  off- 
shore drift  of  wind  all  the  way  'round 
the  shore — owls  hooting  already — bats 
and  fireflies  just  starting — it  ought  to 
hold  quiet  all  night." 
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We  sat,  John  and  I,  under  the  pines 
of  one  of  our  lake's  rocky  points,  watch- 
ing the  closing  of  an  August  day,  two 
sons  of  the  North  Country  fresh  from 
the  broiling  sun  of  city  streets — drinking 
in  the  smell  of  balsam  and  listening  to 
the  voices  and  sounds  we  had  been  away 
from  for  a  long  year.  Behind  us,  over 
a  brightening  fire,  Tom  was  starting  the 
preliminaries  for  supper  with  the  smile 
that  had  not  left  him  since  he  had  wel- 
comed us  at  the  head  of  the  trail  a  few 
hours  before,  a  smile  half  covered  by  a 
red  mustache  and  crowned  by  a  fringe 
of  brilliant  hair  only  partly  hidden  un- 
der a  black  slouch  hat  of  ancient  vin- 
tage. In  front  of  us  lay  the  lake,  cra- 
dled in  timbered  ridges  and  reflecting  in 
a  thousand  varying  shades  of  pink,  blue, 
and  gold  the  feathery  streamers  of  pink- 
tipped  clouds  colored  by  the  sky's  master 
painter  as  he  sank  into  the  west.  Moun- 
tain Lake  we  call  it,  and  there  on  those 
glassy  northern  waters,  in  the  dead  of 
many  August  nights,  we  had  crept  along 
the  wooded  shores — "still  paddling" — to 
flashlight  the  woods  people  in  their  night 
wanderings. 

We  had,  that  first  afternoon,  set  up 
on  a  nearby  "deer  run"  an  electric  flash- 
trap,  the  product  of  long  winter  even- 
ings, designed  to  photograph  a  deer  on 
its  way  to  water;  set  our  apparatus  for 
the  night's  work  ready  in  the  canoe  ; 
made  camp,  and  had  asked  Tom  every 
conceivable  question  on  his  goings  and 
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comings  and  our  woods  since  our  part- 
ing the  year  before.  Now  we  smoked 
while  the  pink-tipped  clouds  above  us 
changed  to  deepening  blood-red  hues 
and  the  distant  ridges  tinged  purple. 

"Well,  smokers,"  called  Tom,  "come 
on,  coffee's  b'iled.  Ready  to  start  our — 
let's  see,  must  be  our  dozenth  camp, 
ain't  it?  Anyways,  you  boys  hes  growed 
some  since  I  first  tuk  ye  into  the  woods!" 
and  with  the  appetites  of  two  famished 
river-drivers — appetites  that  had  sud- 
denly   thrown    aside    the    restraints    of 
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smoky  cities  and  four  brick  walls,  we  ate. 

"Man,  but  I'm  proud  o'  the  way  you 
boys  has  succeeded  in  yer  work.  I  never 
c'u'd  understand,  though,  quite  how  ye 
did  it."  Tom,  corncob  in  hand,  gazed 
inquiringly  toward  the  boat. 

"When  you  once  get  the  system  go- 
ing right,"  I  replied,  "it's  easy,  Tom. 
You  see,  it's  simply  the  old  method  of 
shining  deer  with  the  jack-light  open 
all  the  time.  The  cameras  there  are 
fixed  under  the  jack  with  their  shutters 
open    all    the    time,    too, — so    that    they 
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point  just  where  the  jack  does.  The 
man  in  the  bow  holds  the  jack  and  cam- 
eras on  the  deer  and  when  he  gets  the 
right  distance  holds  the  flash  gun  over 
his  head  and  fires  it.  There  are  two 
hard  parts — one,  that  he  must  be  able  to 
judge  his  distance  just  right  to  get  per- 
fect focus,  and  the  other,  that  the  man 
in  the  stern  must  handle  bis  paddle  right 
and  perfectly  quietly.  The  system  is 
the  signals  between  the  two.  The  front 
man  signals  by  his  arms  just  what  he 
wants  the  paddler  to  do  and  then  the 


paddler  has  got  to  do  it  exactly  and 
without  a  sound.  A  deer  can  hear  a 
pretty  small  sound  when  it's  only  fifteen 
feet  away." 

"Man— oh,  man,"  said  Tom  solemnly, 
"I  bet!" 

"You  bet,"  I  agreed.  "You'll  see 
some  good  flashlights  some  day,  I  hope, 
from  this  expedition." 

"Look  at  the  night,"  exclaimed  John, 
"It's  almost  ideal." 

"If  we  only  had  a  loon  on  duty  now, 
I'd  be  satisfied,"  I  declared. 
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"Did  you  ever  get  a  picture  o'  one  o' 
them  loons?" 

"Tom,"  John  replied,  "if  you  ever  try 
to  get  near  one  of  those  idiotic,  worth- 
less creatures  with  a  light,  get  a  launch. 
I  tried  once  and  paddled  all  around  that 
ocean  out  there,  and  the  nearest  I  got  to 
the  loon  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile ; 
then  he'd  dive,  go  across  the  lake,  and 
laugh  at  me,  a  mile  away." 

It  was  fully  dark  now,  and  hundreds 
of  stars  blinked  down  at  us  and  our 
preparations  for  the  night's  work.  The 
boat  was  loaded  with  cameras  and  para- 
phernalia and  the  apparatus  set  up.  The 
"jack"  was  cleaned  and  lighted;  oars 
stowed  carefully  away,  mackinaws  placed 
conveniently,  and  we  were  ready. 

"Got  a  watch?"  suggested  Tom,  as 
we  took  our  places  in  the  boat. 

"At  half-past  two,  Tom,"  I  answered, 
"you  look  over  there,  just  north  of  east, 
and  you'll  see  a  comet.  It  always  comes 
up  about  that  time.  That's  our  watch ; 
then  we  know  we've  got  about  half  an 
hour's  more  shining." 

"And  about  three,  Tom,"  added  John, 
"you  take  a  peep  out,  and,  just  north 
of  Mount  Homer  you'll  see  a.  big  star 
coming  up.  That's  our  alarm  clock. 
You'll  know' then  that  we  are  on  our 
way  home  and  hungry.    Take  the  hint?" 

"Ssh!"  Tom  said.  "Just  heard  yer 
loon." 

We  listened;  faintly,  from  'way  up 
the  lake,  came  the  weirdly  merry  laugh 
and  then  the  doleful  "lonesome  cry"  of 
the  night  wanderer — the  laugh  that 
makes  you  hate  him  for  a  scoffer  at  you 
and  your  world,  and  the  cry  that  makes 
you?  heart  go  out  to  him,  in  pity  for 
his  loneliness. 

"That  settles  it,"  I  whispered,  "here 
we  go  for  a  record  night,"  and  we 
slipped  away,  leaving  Tjom,  his  old  felt 
hat  pulled  down,  and  his  corncob  pipe 
stuck  from  the  corner  of  his  mouth,  a 
memorable  silhouette  against  the  bright 
glare  of  the  campfire. 

"He  looks  so  deserted,  you'd  expect 
him  to  give  the  lonesome  cry,'  "  whis- 
pered John ;  then,  in  a  muffled  call, 
"Tom,  we'll  send  the  old  loon  up  to 
keep  you  company.  Don't  forget  that 
we'll  be  hungry   about  three  A.   M." 

"Let's    take    the    lumber    camp    bay 


first,"  I  whispered,  "then  up  to  Cliff 
River.     What  do  you  say?" 

"All  right.  I'll  go  'round  the  point 
and  right  across  to  the  camps." 

We  glided  on  into  the  blackness,  the 
steady  swish  of  John's  paddle  the  only 
break  in  the  dead  silence  of  the  night. 
Nearing  the  point,  beyond  which,  on 
the  farther  shore  of  a  little  bay,  lay  what 
was  left  of  "Oliver's"  old  camps,  John 
hushed  even  the  swish  of  his  paddle. 

We  silently  rounded  the  wooded  arm 
and  headed  across  the  bay,  straining  our 
ears  for  the  slightest  sound  which  might 
mean  a  deer.  Out  on  the  lake  behind 
us,  a  beaver  went  down  with  an  indig- 
nant whack  of  his  tail,  angry  at  the  un- 
wonted appearance  of  this  strange  light 
on  his  domain,  yet  more  than  half  afraid 
of  it.  His  curiosity  might  subsequently 
draw  him  within  range  of  its  rays,  but 
we  knew  too  well  how  little  opportunity 
there  was  for  a  picture  in  such  open 
water.  Soon  we  had  crossed  the  bay 
and  were  silently  gliding  about  fifty  feet 
from  shore,  toward  the  clearing.  The 
sharp  screech  of  an  owl  close  by  made 
me  jump.  Could  it  be  that  such  a  noise 
would  fail  to  scare  every  deer  in  the 
vicinity?  The  same  thought  had  evi- 
dently struck  John,  for  the  boat  seemed 
to  drift,  while  we  waited  for  the  crash- 
ing of  underbrush;  then  to  glide  on,  al- 
most immediately,  as  if  John  had  real- 
ized as  soon  as  I  the  absurdity  of  such 
an  idea. 

At  last  the  sound  of  the  "porkies," 
busily  gnawing,  whining,  and  squealing, 
told  me  we  were  near  the  camps,  and 
hardly  had  I  heard  them  when  there 
came  distinctly  from  up  the  shore,  the 
familiar  splash-splash  that  could  mean 
but  one  thing — deer.  I  swung  the  light 
straight  ahead,  but  John  needed  no  sig- 
nal to  send  him  in  the  right  direction. 
He  was  exercising  every  caution  now  not 
to  sacrifice  any  of  the  silence  of  our  ap- 
proach in  his  anxiety  to  reach  the  deer. 
A  few  strokes  brought  us  close  enough 
to  get  glimpses  of  two  phosphorescent 
eyes,  moving  about  near  the  water's 
edge;  now  but  one  in  sight;  now  both 
gone,  only  to  appear  again  as  the  deer 
turned  its  head  while  feeding  and 
drinking. 

Soon    its    blurred    outline,    strangely 
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yellow  in  the  lantern's  light,  was  visible 
against  the  background  of  the  night.  I 
could  see  it  plainly  now,  as  it  pulled 
up  the  grasses  in  the  shallow  water. 
Again  its  eyes  gleamed  firelike  as  it 
turned  toward  the  light.  I  was  giving 
John  innumerable  signals  with  my  up- 
raised left  hand  and  was  holding  the 
gun  high  with  my  right.  A  few  feet 
more  and  we  would  be  in  range.  I  sig- 
naled "let  her  slide";  we  were  almost 
near  enough.  The  doe  indifferently 
pulled  up  a  last  wisp  of  grass,  shook  her 
ears,  and,  ignoring  us  entirely,  splashed 
composedly  to  the  bank  and  was  lost  in 
the  high  grass  of  the  clearing. 

I  listened  intently.  The  little  clear- 
ing was  alive  with  the  noises  of  its  col- 
ony of  small  animals,  but  not  a  sound 
did  the  doe  make  as  she  disappeared 
through  the  long  grass.  A  muskrat  pad- 
dled noisily  to  a  lily-pad,  almost  touch- 
ing the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  began  his 
evening  meal.  Two  deer  mice  —  tiny 
gray  fellows,  with  big  ears — chased  each 
other,  in  the  light  of  our  "jack,"  along 


an  old  log  on  the  water's  edge,  while 
farther  back  from  shore  in  the  decaying 
cook-camp,  five  or  six  porkies  whined  and 
grunted  and  gnawed  at  the  salty  boxes 
and  boards. 

That  tumble-down  cabin  seemed  to 
be  the  popular  hostelry  for  complaining 
"porkies,"  for  each  night  as  we  slid  by 
some  of  them  were  gossiping  and  quar- 
reling over  the*  salty  remnants  of  the 
camps.  I  almost  imagined  I  recognized 
one  or  two  of  the  more  grouchy  com- 
plaints as  the  voices  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tants, laying  down  the  law  to  the  young- 
er generation.  A  big  brown  mink, 
scurrying  along  the  shore,  stopped  and 
gazed  inquiringly  into  the  light,  his 
beady  eyes  and  small  head  showing  for 
a  second  through  the  grasses.  I  strained 
my  ears — not  a  sound  of  the  deer.  I 
raised  my  hand,  signaled  "Go  ahead," 
and  the  boat  swung  slowly  out  from 
shore. 

One  last  look  at  the  spot  where  the 
doe  had  disappeared — what's  that?  A 
shadowy  form  was  sneaking  silently  up 
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the  shore.  John  saw  it,  too,  and  the 
bow  swung  in  again.  I  followed  this 
new  arrival  with  the  "jack,"  and,  just 
as  the  light  shone  full  on  the  shore, 
gazed  into  two  bright,  glowing  eyes. 
Two  deer!  This  was  getting  interest- 
ing. This  second  doe  was  too  far  in- 
land to  try  for  a  picture,  and  our  sneak- 
ing friend  was  also  out  of  range,  so  I 
waited.  Crash ! — they  were  both  off  into 
the  clearing,  with  those  short,  nervous 
jumps  that  tell  of  a  curiosity  aroused, 
but  not  satisfied.  Vague  mutterings 
from  the  stern  of  the  boat  announced 
politely,  but  firmly,  that  John  was  tired 
of  being  trifled  with.  What  could  pos- 
sibly have  scared  them  off  twice?  A 
stirring  of  air,  perhaps,  but  anyway 
why  couldn't  one  of  them  have  been  de- 
cent enough  to  pose  for  us? 

Again  I  raised  my  hand  to  go  on, 
when  up  in  the  clearing  I  caught  an  in- 
stant's gleam  of  an  eye.  The  beggars 
were  watching  us.  Two  eyes  shone 
brightly  and  a  vague  shape  moved  un- 
easily.    Two  more  eyes  gazed  unwink- 


ingly,  and  a  little  farther  back  and  to 
the  left  four  eyes  flashed  for  an  instant 
as  two  other  deer  joined  the  pair  we  had 
disturbed.  Four  yellowish,  indistinct 
shapes  seemed  to  glide  back  and  forth 
through  the  grasses,  so  silently  did  they 
move.  If  they  would  only  come  within 
range!  The  four  pairs  of  phosphores- 
cent orbs  lined  up  and  looked  steadily 
into  the  "jack,"  as  if  trying  to  stare 
these  mysterious  intruders  out  of  coun- 
tenance. 

The  wait  seemed  interminable ;  then 
one  pair  of  eyes  seemed  to  grow  larger, 
to  come  nearer,  or  was  I  dreaming? 
No — surely  they  were  nearer.  In  a  sec- 
ond or  so  the  yellow  shape  grew  more 
distinct,  and  I  could  plainly  make  out  a 
big  doe  moving  toward  us.  She  came 
slowly,  hesitatingly,  stopping  every  few 
feet  as  if  to  replenish  a  flagging  courage, 
and  once  looked  back  at  the  others,  two 
of  which  I  could  see  standing  motionless, 
the  steady  gleam  of  their  eyes  unwaver- 
ing. The  advancing  doe  turned  slightly 
and    stopped.      Head    up    and    big   ears 
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turned  inquiringly  forward,  she  stood 
and  plainly  asked  us  our  business.  Then 
she  again  turned  her  head  and,  as  if  in 
answer  to  an  appeal  for  reinforcements, 
a  buck  appeared,  moving  slowly,  even 
more  hesitatingly  than  the  doe. 

The  rear  guard,  the  two  pairs  of 
eyes,  still  watched  us  belligerently,  and 
the    advance    guard    stood    motionless. 


Only  the  "reinforcement"  moved.  His 
steps  became  shorter  and  his  stops  longer. 
Would  he  never  get  within  range?  The 
doe  was  getting  nervous  —  an  ear 
twitched  uncertainly  and  her  head 
turned.  Would  that  traitorous,  faint- 
hearted buck  never  get  close  enough? 
Should  I  fire  now,  or  wait  and  take  the 
risk  of  losing  them  all  on  the  chance  of 
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getting  two?  The  doe  moved  again, 
and  I  couldn't  wait — bang!  The  clear- 
ing flared  white  for  an  instant.  Crash 
— crash — crash!  The  deer  were  in  ut- 
ter rout,  stopping  for  a  moment,  when 
safely  away,  to  snort  and  stampingly 
show  us  that,  though  we  had  triumphed 
on  the  shore,  the  depths  of  the  woods 
were  theirs  and  they  dared  us  to  follow; 
then  off  again,  till  their  faint  crashings 
were  lost  in  the  night  and  the  "porkies'  " 
whining  resumed  its  prominence. 

"That's  chivalry  for  you,"  muttered 


John.  "The  doe  simply  begged  that 
cowardly  old  buck  to  come  down  and 
take  a  look  at  us  and  the  chump 
wouldn't.  I've  lost  my  faith  in  the 
bravery  of  beasts.     Hereafter " 

"Did  you  see  that  doe?"  I  interrupted. 
"Be  thankful  for  little  things,  my  boy. 
She  was  a  beauty." 

"I  know  it,  but  think  how  it  would 
have  looked  with  the  buck,  too — loaded 
up  yet?" 

"Yes.  I'd  better  row  up  to  the  river. 
What  do  you  say?" 
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"Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  any 
ambition  in  that  line,  however  fleeting 
it  may  be,"  returned  John,  settling  down 
in  the  stern,  while  I  started  on  the  two- 
mile  row  to  our  next  hunting  ground. 

The  stars  blinking  down  at  us  seemed 
even  brighter  than  usual,  and  a  few  dim, 
fluttering  streamers  in  the  north  be- 
spoke the  nearness  of  the  northern  lights. 
I  rowed  on,  rounding  the  point,  and 
headed  up  the  lake.  Two  owls,  one  on 
either  side,  kept  up  a  continual  concert, 
their  hunting  cries  echoing  up  the  steep, 
rocky  ravines  of  towering  Mount  Homer 
on  our  left.  The  same  loon  sent  his 
idiotic  laugh  and  his  pleading  cry  across 
the  water  and  a  far-away  answer  came 
drifting  from  way  up  where  the  little 
river,  to  which  we  were  going,  sent  its 
waters  bubbling  into  the  rockbound  lake. 

We  rowed  on  past  a  rocky  point, 
where  an  occasional  flare  of  the  dying 
embers  of  our  campfire  lit  up  the  ghost- 
like outlines  of  our  little  tent. 

"It's  funny  we  don't  hear  Tom  snor- 
ing," I  observed. 
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"He  isn't  asleep  or  we  would,"  an- 
swered John. 

We  were  nearing  the  good  ground 
now  and  this  end  of  the  lake,  except  for 
the  faint  murmur  of  the  river,  was  even 
more  silent  than  the  other.  No  owls 
answered  each  other  from  the  tree-tops, 
and  our  talkative  loon  was  too  far  away 
to  be  heard.  Occasional  beaver  splashes 
were  the  only  living  sounds.  The  lake 
was  calm ;  not  a  ripple  marred  its 
smooth,  dark  surface ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
disturbed  that  feeling  of  utter  stillness, 
that  feeling  of  deepest  solitude  in  the 
night  world  of  the  wilderness  and  the 
stars.  I  rowed  in  near  shore,  shipped 
the  oars,  made  sure  that  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  our  second  attempt,  and 
in  a  moment  we  were  creeping  along, 
the  light  making  fantastic  shapes  of 
every  unusual  rock  or  branch  as  it  came 
into  the  circle. 

A  white  stump  sticking  out  of  the 
water  caught  my  eye  as  I  looked  out 
into  the  lake.  Funny-looking  stump,  I 
thought,   and  signaled  John  to  go  out 
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to  it.  As  we  drew  nearer,  the  top  of 
the  stump  gradually  changed  to  the  fig- 
ure of  a  sleeping  bird.  We  glided 
noiselessly  within  range  and  I  whistled 
softly  to  awaken  the  sleeper.  Slowly  a 
great  blue  heron  pulled  his  head  from 
under  a  protecting  wing  and  stretched 
his  long  neck  sleepily.  Then,  seeing  the 
light,  he  leaned  forward,  ready  to  fly 
on  an  instant's  notice.  Almost,  it 
seemed,  before  I  pulled  the  trigger,  the 
bird  was  in  the  air  and  his  hoarse,  indig- 
nant squawk  floated  back  to  us  as  he 
settled  on  a  favorite  branch.  This 
branch  was  fully  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  but  the  wary  old  fellow  wouldn't 
let  the  light  get  within  fifty  yards  of 
him  again  without  rising  up  and  object- 
ing in  croaking,  but  emphatic  tones. 

In  a  small  bay,  farther  up  the  shore, 
the  sharp  crack  of  a  breaking  twig- 
stopped  us,  and  we  lay  silently  awaiting 
developments.  Another  crack  and  a  rus- 
tling of  branches.  Whatever  it  was 
seemed  to  be  on  its  way  to  water,  so  we 
waited,  the  "jack"  playing  on  the  rocks 


and  trees  along  the  shore.  A  long  si- 
lence, then — crack!  from  near  the  wa- 
ter on  our  left.  I  swung  the  light,  but 
could  see  nothing.  The  deer  was  appar- 
ently feeding  among  the  small  birches 
and  bushes  along  the  shore,  for  we  could 
hear  it  pulling  up,  breaking,  and  munch- 
ing branches  and  grasses.  With  occa- 
sional stops,  when  not  a  sound  came 
from  it,  the  deer  gradually  neared  the 
water.  I  watched  eagerly  for  the  part- 
ing of  the  bushes  and  once  saw  them 
wave  violently,  but  no  deer  appeared. 
We  waited  breathlessly  for  seeming 
hours,  not  daring  to  move,  but  finally 
the  deer,  evidently  having  satisfied  its 
epicurean  tastes  on  the  best  the  bay  of- 
fered, walked  quietly  back  into  the 
woods. 

"One  foot's  sound  asleep  and  my  back 
is  busted,"  announced  John  in  a  whisper. 
"You'd  think  the  old  fool  would  come 
out  and  have  one  look  at  his  lake  any- 
way.    Well,  here  goes  for  Cliff  River." 

The  murmur  of  the  river  swelled  to  a 
subdued  roar.     From  the  sandbars  out- 
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side  the  mouth,  the  "jack"  showed  us  a 
waste  of  rushes  and  a  bushy  shore  line, 
but  no  deer.  On  our  left  ran  a  long 
beaver-dam,  and  after  much  maneuver- 
ing through  innumerable  bars  and  snags 
we  pushed  along  it  and  well  up  into  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  but  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  The  deer  had  evi- 
dently forsaken  familiar  haunts.  We 
turned  around  and  drifted  with  the  cur- 
rent, running  high  and  dry  upon  a  sand- 
bar about  half-way  out. 

"This  'crystal-maze'  is  bad  enough  in 
daytime,  but  at  night " 

"Ssh!"  I  warned. 

The  loud  snapping  of  a  branch  up- 
stream had  caught  my  ear.  An  antlered 
buck  pushed  his  way  through  the  bushes 
on  the  opposite  side  and  waded  rapidly 
into  the  stream.  The  rushing  waters 
smothered  the  noises  we  made  in  getting 
off  the  sand-bar,  and  we  finally  got 
turned  around  and  headed  for  him.  The 
buck  was  feeding  with  his  head  under 
water.  We  pushed  rapidly  within  range 
and  waited.  His  majesty  showed  no  in- 
clination to   notice  us  and  was,  appar- 
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ently,  in  no  need  of  air,  so  I  tapped 
the  gunwale  to  announce  our  visit. 
Quickly  the  antlered  head  came  up, 
turned  away  from  us,  and  gazed  steadily 
at  the  trees  behind,  lit  up  by  the  "jack." 
Bang!  went  the  flash,  and  the  buck  was 
off,  snorting  and  splashing  across  the 
stream,  to  plunge  into  the  thicket  be- 
yond and  from  that  stronghold  give  no- 
tice to  the  neighborhood  that  danger 
lurked  in  mysterious  lights  and  strange 
tappings.  His  advice  was  accepted  with 
thanks  by  a  nervous  little  fellow  who 
voiced  his  sentiments  from  another 
thicket,  in  tones  ludicrously  thin  and 
sharp  in  comparison  with  our  buck's 
deep  bass. 

"Well,  this  isn't  so  bad,  after  all.  If 
we  can  ever  get  out  over  these  snags," 
said  John,  "we  may  find  something 
more." 

"We'll  swing  up  along  the  Burnt 
Mountain  on  the  chance  of  getting  a 
beaver  or  a  cat,"  I  suggested,  as  we  pad- 
dled and  poled  our  way  over  and  around 
the  bars  and  snags. 

Reaching  the  deep  water  of  the  lake, 
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we  paddled  away  from  the  noise  of  the 
river  and  stopped  and  listened.  A  faint 
scratching  came  spasmodically  from  up 
the  shore — scratch-scratch-scratch — then 
silence;  then  more  scratching.  The 
beaver  were  at  work. 

"They're  probably  up  by  the  little 
rock  island,"  I  whispered. 

"Yeh,  just  beyond  it,"  John  an- 
swered. 

We  crept  along  close  to  the  bare  rocks 
that  formed  the  foundation  of  the  bar- 
ren, blackened  hill  called  Burnt  Moun- 
tain. The  rocks  ran  steeply  into  the 
deep,  black  water  and  were  strewn  with 
old,  fallen  logs  and  burned  stubs.  A 
little  farther  along,  however,  a  small, 
rocky  island  stood  out  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  shore,  and  just  beyond  it  lay 
a  large  flat  rock,  barely  submerged.  On 
this  rock,  in  two  or  three  inches  of 
water,  the  beaver  were  accustomed  to 
hold  nightly  sessions,  and  many  branches 
carefully  skinned  and  trimmed  witnessed 
the  fact  that  these  sessions  were  not 
idle  ones.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  I 
hoped  to  find  them  now  at  work,  and 
as  we  passed  the  little  island  I  saw  we 
were  not  to  be  disappointed.  Three  big, 
black  stones,  they  looked  like,  as  they 
gnawed  on  their  green  branches,  grunt- 
ing and  squealing.  Closer  and  closer 
we  crept  and  still  the  busy  trio  worked 
and   gossiped. 

We  were  within  fifteen  feet  before 
one  of  them,  turning  broadside  to  us, 
scented  danger.  He  was  puzzled  and 
lay  still,  watching  for  an  instant.  In 
that  instant  I  fired.  At  the  flash,  the  wa- 
ter on  the  rock  boiled  white,  as  the  sur- 
prised night-shift  dove  for  safety.  Angry 
splashes  on  all  sides  told  us  we  had  in- 
terrupted a  whole  colony,  engaged  in 
foraging,  and  the  snort  of  a  deer  up  the 
hill  was  an  added  protest  that  we  were 
brazenly  intruding  on  the  wilderness 
folk. 

"They  sound  like  a  whole  load  of  big, 
flat  stones  being  dropped  in  at  once,  don't 
they?"  I  asked,  as  I  reloaded. 

"If  that's  good,  it's  our  first  beaver 
picture ;  and  may  be  our  last  for  some 
time.  We'll  not  have  another  chance 
like  that  again  very  soon,"  said  John. 
"I  only  hope  they  show  up  decently. 
It's  a  mean  thing,  though ;  it's  put  Beav- 


ertown  back  half  a  night  on  its  winter's 
food  supply.  Maybe  the  boss  died  of 
fright,  too.  We're  brutes.  Let's  turn 
around." 

We  went  back  down  the  rocky  shore 
toward  the  river,  its  faint  murmur 
changing  gradually  to  that  subdued  roar, 
but  not  a  sign  of  anything  alive.  The 
rushes  and  sand-bars  were  uninhabited 
and  we  slid  on  by  the  mouth.  Not  a 
splash,  not  the  crack  of  a  twig.  I  was 
getting  sleepy.  My  head  nodded  once 
or  twice  and  dropped  forward,  waking 
me  with  a  start.  I  watched  the  weird 
shapes  and  shadows  conjured  up  by  the 
light  on  the  shore  and  tried  to  keep 
awake.  How  my  back  ached,  and  how 
hard  that  seat  was! — just  to  be  back  in 
Chose  dear  old  blankets! 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  came  a  hoarse 
whisper  from  the  stern. 

"What?"  I  sat  up  straight,  wide- 
awake. 

From  the  depths  of  a  big  swamp 
drifted  a  strange,  weird  howl.  It  wasn't 
a  howl,  exactly ;  it  was  like  the  wail  of 
a  tom-cat,  but  louder  and  longer.  Again 
it  came. 

"What  in  thunder!"  I  whispered. 
"Cat?" 

"Dunno,"  whispered  John.  "Maybe, 
and  yet  it's  funny.  Owls  make  queer 
noises  sometimes." 

"If  that's  an  owl,"  I  returned,  "he's 
dying  or  something's  wrong." 

Twice  more  the  cry  floated  up,  sound- 
ing mysteriously  weird  in  its  uncertainty, 
and  we  left  the  noisy  native,  whatever 
he  was,  crying  his  heart  out  to  the 
scrawny  tamaracks  and  cedars  of  his 
lonely  swamp.  From  across  the  little 
bay,  twigs  cracked  warningly  and  we 
turned  silently  toward  the  spot.  Near- 
ing  the  shore,  we  ran  into  a  bunch  of 
lily-pads.  Their  scrape-scrape  on  the 
side  of  the  boat  made  me  sure  that  the 
deer  had  heard  us,  and  a  loud  grumble 
from  John  as  one  of  the  pads  wound  its 
long  stem  tightly  round  the  blade  of 
his  paddle  made  me  certain  that  our 
quarry  must  be  miles  away.  As  we 
glided  slowly  inshore,  however,  I  caught 
the  fleeting  gleam  of  those  welcome  eyes, 
and  a  moment  later  distinguished  the 
yellow  form  of  a  small  doe.  She  was 
facing  us,  standing  over  a  log  on  the 
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shore.  With  one  foot  lifted  hesitatingly, 
she  was  a  beautiful  picture  against  the 
dark  background  of  the  forest.  Her 
foot  came  down  and  her  ears  twitched 
nervously,  however,  before  we  got  with- 
in our  required  twenty-five  feet.  She 
must  have  heard  us,  and  her  fear  was 
quickly  overcoming  her  curiosity.  I 
signaled  to  hurry  and  the  boat  slid 
quickly  ahead.  The  doe  turned  her 
head  away  and  I  fired.  She  was  away 
on  the  instant,  crashing  twigs  and  snort- 
ing her  contempt  of  our  invasion. 

"Had  she  started  before  you  fired?" 
asked  John. 

"I  don't  know.  I  think,  though,  that 
she  had  only  turned  her  head  a  little,"  I 
answered. 

Later,  when  we  developed  this  plate, 
we  found  the  doe,  her  forefeet  in  the  air, 
just  starting  her  jump  over  the  bushes 
behind. 

"Well,  hurrah!  for  camp  and  some 
food  and  blankets.  It's  your  turn  to 
row,"  I  rejoiced,  as  I  took  down  and 
packed  away  the  apparatus  and  cam- 
eras. 

John  took  the  oars  and  soon  we  were 
half-way  to  camp,  harmonizing  joyfully, 
if  uncertainly,  on  all  the  popular  tunes 
we  could  remember  for  the  benefit  of  the 
wooded  shores,  but  more  especially  for 
the  old  heron,  for  as  we  passed  his  tree 
the  big  gray  fellow  got  up  wrathfully 
and  flew  away,  squawking  with  every 
flap  of  his  long  wings. 

We  reached  our  camp  on  its  rocky 
promontory  and  found  Tom  before  a 
blazing  fire,  cooking  coffee. 

"How  did  you  wake  up?"  I  shouted. 

"I  heard  yer  hallooin'  up   the  lake." 

"That  was  harmony,  Tom,"  John  re- 
buked. "We'll  have  to  train  your  mu- 
sical ear." 

"Maybe,"  Tom  doubtfully  agreed,  as 
he  lifted  the  sputtering,  foaming  coffee- 
pot from  its  precarious  position  on  two 
burning  logs  and  safely  engineered  it  to 
a  big  rock,  which  served  as  a  warming 
shelf  for  our  kitchen. 

"Come  on  ashore ;  the  coffee's  good 
an'  hot  an'  it's  getting  light  soon.  Ye 
want  to  get  some  sleep." 

"As  soon  as  we  get  the  stuff  unload- 
ed," I  called,  and  we  fell  to,  lifting  cam- 
eras, turntable,  jack,  and  all  our  appa- 


ratus from  the  boat.  In  the  midst  of 
this  a  dim  flash,  like  lightning,  startled 
us,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  a  dull 
— Boom ! 

"What  in  blazes?"  began  John. 

"The  trap,  you  idiot!"  I  hollered. 

We  both  jumped  for  the  boat  and  dis- 
appeared around  the  point,  leaving  Tom, 
coffee-cup  in  hand,  gazing  inquiringly  at 
the  sky  and  muttered  direful  prophe- 
cies as  to  the  outcome  of  "sech  goin's 
on." 

After  much  hunting  over  fallen  logs 
and  unexpected  limbs,  for  in  our  haste 
we  had  forgotten  a  lantern,  we  managed 
to  find  the  camera  and  flash  trap,  and 
carried  both  back  to  camp,  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  a  barbarously  whistled, 
but  expressive,  triumphal  march  by 
John. 

"It's  goin'  ter  blow,"  prophesied  Tom 
as  we  sleepily  drank  our  coffee  by  the 
fast-dimming  fire.  "Them  clouds  mean 
rain  an'  wind  ter-morrow.  I  got  all  the 
stuff  inside  a  while  ago." 

To  the  northward,  over  Lake  Supe- 
rior, a  heavy  bank  of  clouds  was  stead- 
ily rising,  and  a  fitful,  cold,  northeast 
breeze,  the  faithful  forerunner  of  a 
squall,  was  ruffling  the  waters  of  our 
little  bay.  The  thermometer  had  taken 
one  of  its  sudden  plunges,  so  common 
to  the  North  Country,  and  as  we  turned 
in  we  tied  the  flaps  of  the  tent  tightly 
and  crawled  under  everything  we  could 
find  that  resembled  a  blanket. 

A  heavier  gust  than  usual  in  the 
strengthening  breeze  awakened  me,  and 
I  lay  watching  the  shadows  thrown  on 
the  side  of  the  tent  by  the  flare  of  the 
wind-swept  embers  of  the  campfire.  A 
big,  black  shadow  trembling  on  the 
shaking  tent  roused  my  sleepy  glance. 
What  was  it?  Big  enough,  surely,  yet 
could  it  be?  But  it  was! — yes,  sir,  the 
perfect  shadow  of  a  bear.  I  shook  John, 
or  rather  the  blankets  where  John 
should  be,  and  a  tousled,  sleepy  head 
poked  out.  complainingly.  "Look!"  I 
whispered  fiercely,  pointing  to  the 
shadow.     "Bear!" 

We  crept  silently  to  the  tent  flap, 
cautiously  untied  a  string,  and  looked 
out.  There,  gazing  disconsolately  out 
on  the  troubled  waters,  sitting  as  close 
to  the  fire  as  he  dared,  was  a  little  old 
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porcupine,  his  long  white  quills  waving  as  if  fathoming  the  portents  of  the  now 

and  his  little  black  nose  wrinkled  inquir-  boisterous  night. 

ingly,  as  a  gust  of  the  wind  brought  him  "The    poor   little    beggar,"    muttered 

some  new  scent.     A  lonely,  cold  senti-  John,    and    we   crawled    back    into    the 

nel,  he  sat,  gazing  with  unwinking  eyes,  blankets. 


One  of  the  features  in  July  Outing 
is  Warwick  Carpenter's  story  of  The 
Moose     Pictures    We     Didn't    Get. 


IN   DREAMS 

By    JOHN    H.  WHITSON 

TPHE  sandpeep  on  the  shingle  salt  with  odor  of  the  deep 

Makes  cordage  of  my  heart-strings  and  binds  them  to  a  mast. 
The  tinkle  in  the  dingle  of  bells  upon  the  sheep 

Sets  elfin  horns  a-blowing  tunes  too  wild  and  sweet  to  last. 
In  dreams  I  hear  their  echoings — 
In  dreams  the  tethered  topsail  sings. 

The  campfire-scented  byway  with  bird-nests  overhung 
And  honeysuckles  spilling  their  red  hearts  of  desire ; 

Or  down  the  marching  highway  where  rainbow  gleams  are  flung 

And  at  the  end  the  sunset  mists  which  zone  the  world  with  fire! 

In  dreams  all  care  aside  I  fling — 

In  dreams  I  thus  go  gypsying. 

But  though  my  heart's  a  Gypsy  for  the  wild  road  and  the  free, 
Because  you  choose  to  stay,  my  lass,  I  cannot  fare  away; 

And  though  my  heart  is  tipsy  for  the  spindrift  of  the  sea, 
The  anchor  of  your  love  shall  hold  me  ever  and  a  day. 

Yet  in  my  dreams  the  white  road  calls — 

Yet  in  my  dreams  the  salt  spray  falls. 


THE  TRAIL  TO  YESTERDAY 

By    CHARLES   ALDEN    SELTZER 

ILLUSTRATED   WITH    FRONTISPIECE   BY    ROBERT    \V.    AMICK 
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CHAPTER    I 

14    Woman    on    the    Trail 

rANY  disquieting  thoughts 
oppressed  Miss  Sheila 
Langford  as  she  halted 
her  pony  on  the  crest  of  a 
slight  rise  and  swept  the 
desolate  and  slumberous 
world  with  an  anxious  glance.  Quite  the 
most  appalling  of  these  thoughts  devel- 
oped from  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
she  had  lost  the  trail.  The  whole  cate- 
gorical array  of  inconveniences  incidental 
to  traveling  in  a  new,  unsettled  country 
paled  into  insignificance  when  she  con- 
sidered this  horrifying  and  entirely  unro- 
mantic  fact.  She  was  lost;  she  had 
strayed  from  the  trail, 
and  night  was  coming. 
She  would  not  have 
about  the  darkness,  for 
been  a  coward,  and  had  conditions  been 
normal  she  would  have  asked  nothing 
better  than  a  rapid  gallop  over  the  dim 
plains.  But  as  she  drew  her  pony  up  on 
the  crest  of  the  rise  a  rumble  of  thunder 
reached  her  ears.  Of  course  it  would 
rain,  now  that  she  had  lost  the  trail,  she 
decided,  yielding  to  a  sudden,  bitter  an- 
ger— it  usually  did  when  one  was  abroad 
without  prospect  of  shelter;  it  always 
rained  when  one  was  lost. 

Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  of 
course,  and  she  had  only  herself  to  blame 
for  losing  the  trail.  For  the  other — not 
unusual — irritating  details  that  had  com- 
bined to  place  her  in  this  awkward  posi- 
tion she  could  blame,  first,  Duncan,  the 
manager  of  the  Double  R.,  who  should 
have  sent  someone  to  meet  her  at  the 
station ;  the  station  agent,  who  had  al- 
lowed her  to  set  forth  in  search  of  the 
Double  R.  ranch  without  a  guide — 
though  even  now,  considering  this  phase 
of  the  situation,  she  remembered  that  the 
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agent  had  told  her  there  was  no  one  to 
send — and  certainly  the  desolate  appear- 
ance of  Lazette  had  borne  out  this  state- 
ment; and  last,  she  could  blame  the 
country  itself,  for  being  an  unfeatured 
wilderness. 

Something  might  be  said  in  extenu- 
ation of  the  station  agent's  and  the  Dou- 
ble R.  manager's  sins  of  omission,  but 
without  doubt  the  country  was  what  she 
had  termed  it — an  unfeatured  wilder- 
ness. Her  father  had  assured  her  of  its 
beauty,  and  she  had  come  prepared  to 
fall  in  love  with  it,  but  within  the  last 
half  hour — since  she  had  begun  to  realize 
that  she  had  lost  the  trail — she  had 
grown  to  hate  it. 

A  premonitory  calm  had  succeeded  the 
warning  rumble.  Ominous  black  clouds 
were  scurrying,  wind-whipped,  spreading 
fanlike  through  the  sky,  blotting  out  the 
colors  of  the  sunset,  darkening  the  plains, 
creating  weird  shadows.  Objects  that 
Sheila  had  been  able  to  see  quite  dis- 
tinctly when  she  had  reined  in  her  pony 
were  no  longer  visible.  She  stirred  un- 
easily. 

"We'll  go  somewhere,"  she  said  aloud 
to  the  pony,  as  she  urged  the  animal 
down  the  slope.  "If  it  rains  we'll  get 
just  as  wet  here  as  we  would  anywhere 
else." 

She  was  surprised  at  the  little  quiver 
in  her  voice.  She  was  trying  to  be  brave, 
trying  to  reassure  herself,  but  somehow 
there  seemed  to  be  little  consolation  in 
the  logic  of  her  remark. 

The  pony  went  forward,  carefully 
picking  its  way,  and  Sheila  mentally 
thanked  the  station  agent  for  providing 
her  with  so  reliable  a  beast.  There  was 
one  consoling  fact  at  any  rate. 

Shuffling  down  a  slope,  the  animal 
struck  a  level.  A  flash  of  lightning  sud- 
denly illuminated  the  sky,  showing  Sheila 
a  great  waste  of  world  that  stretched  to 
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four  horizons.  It  revealed,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  naked  peaks  of  some  hills;  a 
few  frowning  buttes  that  seemed  to 
fringe  a  river;  some  gullies  in  which 
lurked  forbidding  shadows;  clumps  of 
desert  growth — the  cactus,  grotesque  and 
mocking,  the  snaky  octilla,  the  filmy, 
rustling  mesquite,  the  dust-laden  sage- 
brush, the  soap  weed,  the  sentinel  lance 
of  the  yucca.  Then  the  light  was  gone 
and  darkness  came  again. 

Sheila  shuddered  and  vainly  tried  to 
force  down  a  queer  lump  that  had  arisen 
in  her  throat  over  the  desolation  of  it 
all.  It  was  not  anything  like  her  father 
had  pictured  it!  Men  had  the  silly 
habit  of  exaggerating  in  these  things,  she 
decided.  What  beauty  was  there,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  country  where A  sud- 
den breeze  swept  over  her;  a  few  large 
drops  of  rain  dashed  into  her  face  and 
her  thoughts  returned  to  the  present. 

The  pony  broke  into  a  sharp  lope  and 
she  allowed  it  to  hold  the  pace,  wisely 
concluding  that  the  animal  was  probably 
more  familiar  with  the  country  than  she. 
She  found  herself  wondering  why  she 
had  not  thought  of  that  before — when, 
for  instance,  a  few  miles  back,  she  had 
deliberately  guided  it  out  of  a  beaten 
trail  toward  a  section  of  country  where, 
she  had  imagined,  the  traveling  would  be 
better.  No  doubt  she  had  strayed  from 
the  trail  just  there. 

The  drops  of  rain  grew  more  fre- 
quent; they  splashed  into  her  face;  she 
could  feel  them  striking  her  arms  and 
shoulders.  The  pony's  neck  and  mane 
became  moist  under  her  hand,  and  the 
continuing  rumble  in  the  heavens  pre- 
saged a  steady  downpour. 

The  pony  moved  faster  now ;  it  needed 
no  urging,  and  she  held  her  breath  for 
fear  that  it  might  fall,  straining  her  eyes 
to  watch  its  limbs  as  they  moved  with 
the  sure  regularity  of  an  automaton. 
Presently  they  reached  the  end  of  the 
level ;  Sheila  could  tell  that  the  pony  was 
negotiating  another  rise,  for  it  slackened 
speed  appreciably  and  she  felt  herself 
settling  back  against  the  cantle  of  the 
saddle.  A  little  later  she  realized  that 
they  were  going  down  the  opposite  side 
of  the  rise,  and  a  moment  after  they 
were  again  on  a  level.  A  deeper  black- 
ness than  she  had  yet  encountered  rose 


on  her  right  and  she  correctly  decided  it 
to  be  a  stretch  of  wood  that  she  had  ob- 
served from  the  crest  of  the  rise  where 
she  had  halted  her  pony  for  a  view  of  the 
country.  After  an  interval,  during  which 
she  debated  the  wisdom  of  directing  her 
pony  into  the  wood  for  protection  from 
the  rain,  the  animal  nickered  shrilly! 

A  thrill  of  fear  assailed  Sheila.  She 
knew  horses  and  was  certain  that  some- 
thing was  on  the  trail  before  her.  Halt- 
ing the  pony,  she  held  tightly  to  the  reins 
through  a  short,  tense  silence.  Then 
presently,  just  ahead,,  came  an  answering 
nicker  in  the  horse  language.  Her  pony 
cavorted  nervously  and  again  broke  into 
a  lope — sharper  this  time,  despite  the 
tight  rein  she  kept  on  it.  Sheila's  fear 
grew,  though  mingling  with  it  was  a  de- 
vout hope.  If  only  the  animal  which 
had  answered  her  own  pony  belonged  to 
the  Double  R. !  She  would  take  back 
many  of  the  unkind  and  uncharitable 
things  she  had  said  about  the  country 
since  losing  the  trail. 

The  pony's  gait  had  developed  into  a 
gallop  which  she  could  not  check.  In 
the  past  few  minutes  the  darkness  had 
lifted  a  little  and  she  saw  that  the  pony 
was  making  a  gradual  turn,  following  a 
bend  in  the  river.  Then  came  a  flash 
of  lightning  and  she  saw,  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead,  another  pony  and  rider,  sta- 
tionary, watching.  With  an  effort  she 
succeeded  in  reining  in  her  animal  and 
while  she  sat  in  the  saddle,  trembling 
and  anxious,  there  came  another  flash  of 
lightning  and  she  saw  the  rider's  face. 

He  was  a  cowboy.  She  had  distinctly 
seen  the  leathern  chaps  on  his  legs,  the 
broad  hat,  the  scarf  at  his  throat.  Doubt 
and  fear  assailed  her.  What  if  the  man 
did  not  belong  to  the  Double  R.  ?  What 
if  he  were  a  road-agent — an  outlaw! 
Immediately  she  heard  an  exclamation 
from  him  in  which  she  detected  much 
surprise  and  not  a  little  amusement. 

"Shucks!"  he  said.     "It's  a  woman!" 

There  came  a  slow  movement.  In 
the  lifting  darkness  Sheila  saw  the  man 
return  a  pistol  to  the  holster  that  swung 
at  his  right  hip.  He  carelessly  threw  one 
kg  over  the  pommel  of  his  saddle  and 
looked  at  her.  She  sat  very  rigid,  fight- 
ing down  a  wild  impulse  to  urge  her 
pony  past  him  and  escape  the  danger  that 
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seemed  to  threaten.  While  she  watched 
he  shoved  the  broad-brimmed  hat  back 
from  his  forehead.  He  was  not  over  five 
feet  distant  from  her;  she  could  feel  her 
pony  nuzzling  his  with  an  inquisitive 
muzzle,  and  she  could  dimly  see  the 
rider's  face.  It  belonged  to  a  man  of 
probably  twenty-eight  or  thirty;  it  had 
regular  features,  keen,  level  eyes,  and  a 
firm  mouth.  There  was  a  slight  smile 
on  his  face  and  somehow  the  fear  that 
had  oppressed  her  began  to  take  flight. 
And  while  she  sat  awaiting  the  turn  of 
events  his  voice  again  startled  her: 

"I  reckon  you've  stampeded  off  your 
range,  ma'am?" 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  her.  The 
voice  was  very  gentle  and  friendly. 

"I  don't  think  that  I  have  stampeded," 
she  returned,  reassured  now  that  the 
stranger  gave  promise  of  being  none  of 
the  dire  figures  of  her  imagination.  "I 
am  lost  merely.  You  see,  I  am  looking 
for  the  Double  R.  ranch." 

"Oh,"  he  said  inexpressively;  "the 
Double  R." 

There  was  a  short  silence  and  she 
could  not  see  his  face,  for  he  had  bowed 
his  head  a  little  and  the  broad-brimmed 
hat  intervened. 

"Do  you  know  where  the  Double  R. 
ranch  is?"  There  was  a  slight  impa- 
tience in  her  voice. 

"Sure,"  came  his  voice.  "It's  up  the 
crick  a  ways." 

"How  far?" 

"Twenty  miles." 

"Oh!"  This  information  was  disheart- 
ening. Twenty  miles!  And  the  rain 
was  coming  steadily  down ;  she  could 
feel  it  soaking  through  her  light  clothing. 
A  bitter,  unreasoning  anger  against  na- 
ture, against  the  circumstances  which 
had  conspired  to  place  her  in  this  posi- 
tion, against  the  man  for  his  apparent 
lack  of  interest  in  her  welfare,  moved 
her,  though  she  might  have  left  the  man 
out  of  it,  for  certainly  he  could  not  be 
held  responsible.  Yet  his  nonchalance, 
his  serenity- — something  about  him — irri- 
tated her.  Didn't  he  know  that  she  was 
getting  wet?  Why  didn't  he  offer  her 
shelter?  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that 
perhaps  he  knew  of  no  shelter.  But 
while  her  indignation  over  his  inaction 
grew  she  saw  that  he  was  doing  some- 


thing— fumbling  at  a  bundle  that  seemed 
to  be  strapped  to  the  cantle  of  his  saddle. 
And  then  he  leaned  forward — very  close 
to  her — and  she  saw  that  he  was  offering 
her  a  tarpaulin. 

"Wrap  yourself  in  this,"  he  directed. 
"It  ain't  pretty,  but  it'll  keep  you  from 
getting  drenched.  Rain  is  no  respecter 
of  persons." 

She  detected  a  compliment  in  this,  but 
ignored  it  and  placed  the  tarpaulin  about 
her  shoulders.  Then  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  her  that  he  was  without  pro- 
tection.    She  hesitated. 

"Thank  you,"  she  said,  "but  I  can't 
take  this.  You  haven't  anything  for 
j^ourself." 

A  careless  laugh  reached  her.  "That's 
all  right.     I  don't  need  anything." 

There  was  a  silence  again.  He  broke 
it  with  a  question:  "What  are  you  fig- 
uring to  do  now?" 

What  was  she  going  to  do?  The 
prospect  of  a  twenty-mile  ride  through  a 
strange  country  in  a  drenching  rain  was 
far  from  appealing  to  her.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  answered,  no  way  of  escape 
from  the  dilemma  presenting  itself. 

"You  can  go  on,  of  course,"  he  said, 
"and  get  lost,  or  hurt.  It's  a  bad  trail. 
Or,"  he  continued,  hesitating  a  little, 
"there's  my  shack.  You  can  have  that 
if  you  like." 

Then  he  did  have  a  dwelling-place. 
This  voluntary  information  removed  an- 
other of  the  fearsome  doubts  that  had  be- 
set her.  She  had  been  afraid  that  he 
might  be  an  irresponsible  wanderer,  but 
when  a  man  kept  a  house  it  gave  to  his 
character  a  certain  recommendation;  it 
suggested  stability,  more  —  it  indicated 
honesty. 

Of  course,  she  would  have  to  accept 
the  shelter  of  his  "shack."  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  for  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  entertain  the  idea  of  riding  twenty 
miles  over  an  unknown  trail,  through 
the  rain  and  the  darkness.  Moreover, 
she  was  not  afraid  of  the  stranger  now, 
for  in  spite  of  his  easy,  serene  movements 
she  detected  signs  that  told  her  that  he 
possessed  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
In  any  event  she  could  not  go  forward, 
for  the  unknown  terrified  her  and  she 
felt  that  in  accepting  the  proffered  shel- 
ter of  his  "shack"  she  was  choosing  the 
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lesser     of     two     dangers.      She     decided      1 
quickly. 

"I  shall  accept — I  think.  Will  you 
please  hurry?  I  am  getting  wet  in  spite 
of  this — this  covering." 

Wheeling  without  a  word,  he  pro- 
ceeded down  the  trail,  following  the 
river.  The  darkness  had  lifted  some- 
what, the  low-hanging  clouds  had  taken 
on  a  grayish-white  hue,  and  the  rain  was 
coming  down  in  torrents.  Sheila  pulled 
the  tarpaulin  tighter  about  her  shoulders 
and  clung  desperately  to  the  saddle,  lis- 
tening to  the  whining  of  the  wind 
through  the  trees  that  flanked  her,  keep- 
ing a  watchful  eye  on  the  tall,  swaying, 
almost  indistinct  figure  of  her  guide. 

After  riding  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
they  reached  a  little  clearing  near  the 
river,  and  Sheila  saw  her  guide  halt  his 
pony  and  dismount.  A  squat,  black 
shape  loomed  out  of  the  darkness  near 
her,  and,  riding  closer,  she  saw  a  small 
cabin,  of  the  lean-to  type,  constructed  of 
adobe  bricks.  A  dog  barked  in  front  of 
her  and  she  heard  the  stranger  speak 
sharply  to  it.  He  silently  approached 
and  helped  her  down  from  the  saddle. 
Then  he  led  both  horses  away  into  the 
darkness  on  the  other  side  of  the  cabin. 
During  his  absence  she  found  time  to 
glance  about  her.  It  was  a  desolate 
place.     Did  he  live  here  alone? 

The  silence  brought  no  answer  to  this 
question,  and  while  she  continued  to 
search  out  objects  in  the  darkness  she  saw 
the  stranger  appear  from  around  a  cor- 
ner of  the  cabin  and  approach  the  door. 
He  fumbled  at  it  for  a  moment  and 
threw  it  open.  He  disappeared  within 
and  an  instant  later  she  heard  the  scratch 
of  a  match  and  saw  a  feeble  glimmer  of 
light  shoot  out  of  the  open  doorway. 
Then  his  voice:     "Come  in." 

He  had  lighted  a  candle  that  stood  on 
a  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  and  in 
its  glaring  flicker  as  she  stepped  inside 
Sheila  caught  her  first  good  view  of  the 
stranger's  face.  She  felt  reassured  in- 
stantly, for  it  was  a  good  face,  with  lines 
denoting  strength  of  character.  The 
drooping  mustache  did  not  quite  conceal 
his  lips,  which  were  straight  and  firm, 
She  was  a  little  disturbed  over  the  hard 
expression  in  them,  however,  though  she 
had  heard   that  the   men   of  the  West 


ived  rather  hazardous  lives  and  she  sup- 
posed that  in  time  their  faces  showed  it. 

It  was  his  eyes,  though,  that  gave  her 
a  fleeting  glimpse  of  his  character.  They 
were  blue — a  steely,  fathomless  blue; 
baffling,  mocking,  swimming  —  as  she 
looked  into  them  now — with  an  expres- 
sion that  she  could  not  even  attempt  to 
analyze.  One  thing  she  saw  in  them 
only  —  recklessness  —  and  she  drew  a 
slow,  deep  breath. 

They  were  standing  very  close  to- 
gether. He  caught  the  deep-drawn 
breath  and  looked  at  her  quickly,  his 
eyes  filled  with  mockery.  Her  own  eyes 
did  not  waver,  though  his  were  boring 
into  them  steadily,  as  though  he  were 
trying  to  read  her  thoughts. 

"Afraid?"  he  questioned,  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  sarcasm  in  the  curl  of  his  lips. 

She  stiffened,  her  eyes  flashing  defi- 
ance. "No,"  she  returned  deliberately; 
"I  am  not  afraid  of  you!" 

"That's  right."  A  pleased  smile 
broke  on  the  straight,  hard  lips.  He 
held  her  gaze  steadily.  "You  don't  need 
to  be  afraid.  You're  as  safe  here  as  you 
would  be  out  there."  He  nodded  to- 
ward the  open  door.  "Safer,"  he  added 
with  a  grave  smile;  "you  might  get  hurt 
out  there." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  went  to  the 
door,  where  he  stood  for  a  long  time 
looking  out  into  the  night.  She  watched 
him  for  a  minute  and  then  removed  the 
tarpaulin  and  hung  it  from  a  nail  on  the 
wall  of  the  cabin.  Standing  near  the 
table,  she  looked  about  her.  There  was 
only  one  room  in  the  cabin,  but  it  was 
large — about  twenty  by  twenty,  she  esti- 
mated. Beside  an  open  fireplace  in  a 
corner  were  several  pots  and  pans — his 
cooking  utensils.  On  a  shelf  were  some 
dishes.  A  guitar  swung  from  a  gaudy 
string  hung  on  the  wall.  A  tin  of  to- 
bacco and  a  pipe  reposed  on  another 
shelf  beside  a  box  of  matches.  A  bunk 
filled  a  corner,  and  she  went  over  to  it, 
fearing.  But  it  was  clean  and  the  bed 
clothing  fresh,  and  she  smiled  a  little  as 
she  continued  her  examination. 

The  latter  finished,  she  went  to  a 
small  window  above  the  bunk,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness.  The  rain  came 
against  the  glass  in  stinging  gusts  and 
watching    it    she    found    herself    feeling 
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very  grateful  to  the  man  who  stood  in 
the  doorway.  Turning  abruptly,  she 
caught  him  watching  her. 

"You  ought  to  be  hungry  by  now," 
he  said  with  a  smile.  "There's  a  fire- 
place and  some  wood.  Do  you  want  a 
fire?" 

In  response  to  her  nod  he  kindled  a 
fire,  she  standing  beside  the  window 
watching  him.  When  the  blaze  grew 
to  the  desired  proportions  he  stood  up. 
"There's  grub  in  the  chuck  box. 
There's  some  pans  and  things.  It  ain't 
just  what  you  might  call  elegant — not 
what  you've  been  used  to,  I  expect.  But 
it's  a  heap  better  than  nothing,  and  I 
reckon  you'll  be  able  to  get  along."  He 
turned  and  walked  to  the  doorway, 
standing  in  it  for  an  instant,  looking  out. 
"Good-night,"  he  added.  The  tarpau- 
lin dangled  from  his  arm. 

Evidently  he  intended  going  away. 
A  sudden  dread  of  being  alone  filled 
her.  "Wait!"  she  cried  involuntarily. 
"Where  are  you  going?" 

He  halted  and  looked  back  at  her,  an 
odd  smile  on  his  face. 

"To  my  bunk." 

"Oh!"  She  could  not  analyze  the 
smile,  but  in  it  she  thought  she  detected 
something  subtle  —  untruthfulness  per- 
haps. She  glanced  at  the  tarpaulin  and 
from  it  to  his  eyes,  holding  their  gaze 
steadily. 

"You  are  going  to  sleep  in  the  open," 
she  said. 

He  caught  the  accusation  in  her  eyes 
and  his  face  reddened.  "Well,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "I've  done  it  before." 

"Perhaps,"  she  said  a  little  doubtfully. 
"But  I  do  not  care  to  feel  that  I  am 
driving  you  out  into  the  storm.  You 
might  catch  cold  —  and  die.  I  should 
not  want  to  think  that  I  was  responsible 
for  your  death." 

"A  little  wetting  wouldn't  hurt  me." 
He  looked  at  her  appraisingly,  a  glint 
of  sympathy  in  his  eyes.  Standing  there, 
framed  in  the  darkness,  the  flickering 
light  from  the  candle  on  his  face,  he 
made  a  picture  that  she  would  not  soon 
forget. 

"I  reckon  you  ain't  afraid  to  stay 
here  alone,  ma'am?"  he  said. 

"Yes,"  she  returned  frankly. 

A  pistol  flashed  in  his  hand,  its  butt 


toward  her,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
she  saw  another  at  his  hip.  She  re- 
pressed a  shudder  and  stared  with  di- 
lated eyes  at  the  extended  weapon. 

"Take  this  gun,"  he  offered.  "It 
ain't  much  for  looks,  but  it'll  go  right 
handy.  You  can  bar  the  doors,  too,  and 
the  window." 

She  refused  to  take  the  weapon.  "I 
wouldn't  know  how  to  use  it  if  I  had 
occasion  to.  I  prefer  to  have  you  stay 
in  the  cabin — for  protection." 

He   bowed.     "I    thought  you'd " 

he  began,  and  then  smiled  frankly.  "It 
certainly  would  be  some  wet  outside," 
he  admitted.  "It  wouldn't  be  pleasant 
sleeping.  I'll  lay  over  here  by  the  door 
— when  I  get  my  blankets."  He  went 
out  and  in  a  few  minutes  reappeared 
with  his  blankets  and  saddle.  Without 
a  word  to  her  he  laid  the  saddle  down, 
spread  the  blanket  over  it,  and  stretched 
himself  out  on  his  back. 

"I  don't  know  about  the  light,"  he 
said  after  an  interval  of  silence,  during 
which  Sheila  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bunk 
and  regarded  his  profile  appraisingly.  "I 
can  sleep  with  a  light  or  without  one. 
You  can  blow  it  out  if  you  like." 

"I  prefer  to  have  it  burning." 

"Suit  yourself." 

Sheila  got  up  and  placed  the  candle  in 
a  tin  dish  as  a  precaution  against  fire. 
Then,  when  its  position  satisfied  her, 
she  left  the  table  and  went  to  the  bunk, 
stretching  herself  out  on  it,  fully  dressed. 

For  a  long  time  she  lay,  listening  to 
the  soft  patter  of  the  rain  on  the  roof, 
looking  upward  at  the  drops  that 
splashed  against  the  window,  listening  to 
the  fitful  whining  of  the  wind  through 
the  trees  near  the  cabin.  Her  eyes  closed 
presently,  sleep  was  fast  claiming  her. 
Then  she  heard  her  host's  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  shack: 

"You're   from   the   East,    I   reckon?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"New  York." 

"City?" 

"Albany." 

There  was  a  silence.  Sheila  was  thor- 
oughly awake  now,  and  again  her  gaze 
went  to  the  little  window  above  her 
head,  where  unceasing  streams  trickled 
down  the  glass.     Whatever  fear  she  had 
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had  of  the  owner  of  the  cabin  had  lon^ 
ago  been  dispelled  by  his  manner,  which, 
though  puzzling,  hinted  of  the  gentle- 
man. She  would  have  liked  him  better 
if  it  were  not  for  the  reckless  gleam  in 
his  e}'es;  that  gleam,  it  seemed  to  her, 
indicated  a  trait  of  character  which  was 
not  wholly  admirable. 

"What  have  you  come  out  here  for?" 

Sheila  smiled  at  the  rain-spattered 
window,  a  flash  of  vanity  in  her  eyes. 
His  voice  had  been  low,  but  in  it  she 
had  detected  much  curiosity,  even  inter- 
est. It  was  not  surprising,  of  course, 
that  he  should  feel  an  interest  in  her; 
other  men  had  been  interested  in  her, 
too,  only  they  had  not  been  men  that 
lived  in  romantic  wildernesses — observe 
that  she  did  not  make  use  of  the  term 
"unfeatured,"  which  she  had  manufac- 
tured soon  after  realizing  that  she  was 
lost — nor  had  they  carried  big  revolvers, 
like  this  man,  who  seemed  also  to  know 
how  to  use  them. 

Those  other  men  who  had  been  inter- 
ested in  her  had  had  a  way  of  looking 
at  her;  there  had  always  been  a  signifi- 
cant boldness  in  their  eyes  which  belied 
the  gentleness  of  demeanor  which,  she 
had  always  been  sure,  merely  masked 
their  real  characters.  She  had  never  been 
able  to  look  squarely  at  any  of  those 
men — the  men  of  her  circle,  who  had 
danced  attendance  upon  her  at  the  so- 
cial functions  that  had  formerly  filled 
her  existence — without  a  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance. They  had  worn  man-shapes, 
of  course,  but  somehow  they  had  seemed 
to  lack  something  real  and  vital;  seemed 
to  have  possessed  nothing  of  that  force- 
ful, magnetic  personality  which  was 
needed  to  arouse  her  sympathy  and  in- 
terest. 

Not  that  the  man  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  the  door  interested  her.  She  could 
not  admit  that.  But  she  had  looked 
into  his  eyes — had  been  able  to  look 
steadily  into  them,  and  though  she  had 
seen  expressions  that  had  puzzled  her, 
she  had  at  least  seen  nothing  to  cause 
her  any  uneasiness.  She  had  seen  man- 
liness there,  and  indomitability,  and 
force,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  to  be 
sufficient.  His  would  be  an  ideal  face 
were  it  not  for  the  hard  expression  that 
lingered  about  his  lips  and  the  reckless 


glint  in  his  eyes — a  glint  that  revealed 
an  untamed  spirit. 

His  question  remained  unanswered. 
He  stirred  impatiently,  and  glancing  at 
him,  Sheila  saw  that  he  had  raised  him- 
self so  that  his  head  rested  in  his  hand, 
his  arm  doubled,  the  elbow  supported  by 
the  saddle. 

"You  here  for  a  visit?"  he  asked. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said.  "I  do  not  know 
how  long  I  shall  stay.  My  father  has 
bought  the  Double  R." 

For  a  long  time  it  seemed  he  would 
have  no  comment  to  make  on  this,  and 
Sheila's  lips  took  on  a  decidedly  petulant 
expression.  Apparently  he  was  not  in- 
terested in  her  after  all. 

"Then  Duncan  has  sold  out?"  There 
was  satisfaction  in  his  voice. 

"You  are  keen,"   she  mocked. 

"And  tickled." 

His  short  laugh  brought  a  sudden 
interest  into  her  eyes.  "Then  you  don't 
like  Duncan?"  she  asked  in  her  turn. 

"I  reckon  you're  some  keen,  too," 
came  the  drawling  response. 

Sheila  flushed  and  looked  defiantly  at 
him.  His  hand  was  still  supporting  his 
head  and  there  was  an  unmistakable  in- 
terest in  his  eyes  as  he  caught  her  glance 
and  smiled. 

"You  got  any  objections  to  telling  me 
your  name.  We  haven't  been  intro- 
duced, you  know,"  he  said. 

"It  is  Sheila  Langford."  She  had 
turned  her  head  and  was  giving  her  at- 
tention again  to  the  window  above  her. 
The  fingers  of  the  hand  that  had  been 
supporting  his  head  slowly  clenched ;  he 
raised  himself  slightly,  his  body  rigid, 
his  chin  thrusting  forward,  his  face  pale, 
his  eyes  burning  with  a  sudden  fire. 
Once  he  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
instantly  closed  them  again  and  a  smile 
wreathed  them — a  mirthless  smile  that 
had  in  it  a  certain  cold  caution  and  cun- 
ning. After  a  silence  that  lasted  long, 
his  voice  came  again,  drawling,  well 
controlled,  revealing  nothing  of  the  emo- 
tion which  had  previously  affected  him 
so  strangely. 

"What  is  your  father's  name?"  he 
asked. 

"David  Dowd  Langford.  An  un- 
common middle  name,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes,    uncommon,"    came    his    reply. 
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His  face,  with  the  light  of  the  candle 
gleaming  full  upon  it,  bore  a  queer  pal- 
lor— the  white  of  cold  ashes.  His  right 
hand,  which  had  been  resting  carelessly 
on  the  blanket,  was  now  gripping  it,  the 
muscles  tense  and  knotted.  Yet  after 
another  long  silence  his  voice  came 
again — drawling,  well  controlled,  as  be- 
fore: 

"What  is  he  coming  out  here  for?" 

"He  has  retired  from  business  and  is 
coming  out  here  for  his  health." 

"What  business  was  he  in?" 

"Wholesale  hardware." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  presently, 
hearing  him  stirring,  Sheila  looked  cov- 
ertly at  him.  He  had  turned ;  his  back 
was  toward  her,  and  his  head  was  rest- 
ing on  the  saddle  as  though,  fully  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his  questioning, 
he  intended  going  to  sleep.  For  sev- 
eral minutes  Sheila  watched  him  with  a 
growing  curiosity.  It  was  like  a  man 
to  ask  all  and  to  give  nothing.  He  had 
questioned  her  to  his  complete  satisfac- 
tion, but  had  told  her  nothing  of  him- 
self. She  was  determined  to  discover 
something  about  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  questioned. 

"Dakota,"  he  said  shortly. 

"Dakota?"  she  repeated,  puzzled. 
"That  isn't  a  name;  it's  a  State — or  a 
Territory." 

"I'm  Dakota.  Ask  anybody."  There 
was  a  decided  drawl  in  his  voice. 

This  information  was  far  from  satis- 
factory, but  she  supposed  it  must  answer. 
Still,  she  persisted.  "Where  are  you 
from?" 

"Dakota." 

That  seemed  to  end  it.  It  had  been 
a  short  quest  and  an  unsatisfactory  one. 
It  was  perfectly  plain  to  her  that  he 
was  some  sort  of  a  rancher — at  the  least 
a  cowboy.  It  was  also  plain  that  he  had 
been  a  cowboy  before  coming  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country — probably  in  Dakota. 
She  was  perplexed  and  vexed  and  nib- 
bled impatiently  at  her  lips. 

"Dakota  isn't  your  real  name,"  she 
declared  sharply. 

"Isn't  it?"  There  came  the  drawl 
again.     It  irritated  her  this  time. 

"No !"  she  snapped. 

"Well,  it's  as  good  as  any  other. 
Good-night." 


Sheila  did  not  answer.  Five  minutes 
later  she  was  asleep. 

CHAPTER  II 
The  Dim   Trail 

SHEILA  had  been  dreaming  of  a 
world  in  which  there  was  nothing 
but  rain  and  mud  and  clouds  and 
reckless-eyed  individuals  who  conversed 
in  irritating  drawls  when  a  sharp  crash 
of  thunder  awakened  her.  During  her 
sleep  she  had  turned  her  face  to  the  wall 
and  when  her  eyes  opened  the  first  thing 
that  her  gaze  rested  on  was  the  small 
window  above  her  head.  She  regarded 
it  for  some  time,  following  with  her  eyes 
the  erratic  streams  that  trickled  down  the 
glass,  stretching  out  wearily,  listening  to 
the  wind.  It  was  cold  and  bleak  out- 
side and  she  had  much  to  be  thankful 
for. 

She  was  glad  that  she  had  not  al- 
lowed the  mysterious  inhabitant  of  the 
cabin  to  sleep  out  in  his  tarpaulin,  for 
the  howling  of  the  wind  brought  weird 
thoughts  into  her  mind;  she  reflected 
upon  the  lonesomeness  and  her  own  help- 
lessness, and  it  was  extremely  satisfying 
to  know  that  within  ten  feet  of  her  lay 
a  man  whose  two  big  revolvers — even 
though  she  feared  them — seemed  to  in- 
sure protection.  It  was  odd,  she  told 
herself,  that  she  should  place  so  much 
confidence  in  Dakota,  and  her  presence 
in  the  cabin  with  him  was  certainly  a 
breach  of  propriety  which  —  were  her 
friends  in  the  East  to  hear  of  it — would 
arouse  much  comment — entirely  unfa- 
vorable. Yes,  it  was  odd,  yet  consider- 
ing Dakota,  she  was  not  the  least  dis- 
turbed. So  far  his  conduct  toward  her 
had  been  above  reproach,  and  in  spite  of 
the  unmistakable,  reckless  gleam  in  his 
eyes  she  was  certain  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  be  a  gentleman. 

It  was  restful  to  lie  and  listen  to  the 
rain  splashing  on  the  roof  and  against 
the  window,  but  sleep,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  seemed  to  grow  farther 
from  her,  the  recollection  of  events  dur- 
ing the  past  few  hours  crowding  it  out 
of  her  thoughts.  Turning,  after  a  while, 
to  seek  a  more  comfortable  position,  she 
saw  Dakota  sitting  at  the  table,  on  the 
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side  opposite  her,  watching  her  intently. 

"Can't  sleep,  eh?"   he  said,  when  he 

saw  her  looking  at  him.     "Storm  bother 


you 


"I  think  it  was  the  thunder  that 
awakened  me,"  she  returned.  "Thun- 
der always  does.  Evidently  it  disturbs 
you,  too." 

"I  haven't  been  asleep,"  he  said 
shortly. 

He  continued  to  look  at  her  with  a 
quiet,  appraising  gaze.  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  thinking  of  her — had  been 
thinking  of  her  while  watching  her  when 
she  had  turned  to  see  him.  She  flushed 
with  embarrassment  ove«r  the  thought 
that  while  she  had  been  asleep  he  must 
have  been  considering  her,  and  yet,  look- 
ing at  him  closely  now,  she  decided  that 
his   expression   was '  frankly   impersonal. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "You've 
been  asleep  two  hours,"  he  said.  "I've 
been  watching  you — and  envying  you." 

"Envying  me?  Why?  Are  you  trou- 
bled with  insomnia?" 

He  laughed.  "Nothing  so  serious  as 
that.     It's  just  thoughts." 

"Pleasant  ones,  of  course." 

"You  might  call  them  pleasant.  I've 
been   thinking  of  you." 

She  found  no  reply  to  make  to  this, 
but  blushed  again. 

"Thinking  of  you,"  he  repeated.  "Of 
the  chance  you  took  in  coming  out  here 
alone — in  coming  into  my  shack.  We're 
twenty  miles  from  town  here — twenty 
miles  from  the  Double  R. — the  nearest 
ranch.  It  isn't  likely  that  a  soul  will 
pass  here  for  a  month.     Suppose " 

"We  won't  'suppose,'  if  you  please," 
said  Sheila.  Her  face  had  grown  slowly 
pale,  but  there  was  a  confident  smile  on 
her  face  as  she  looked  at  him. 

"No?"  he  said,  watching  her  steadily. 
"Why?  Isn't  it  quite  possible  that  you 
could   have   fallen   in   with    the   sort  of 


"As  it  happens,  I  did  not,"  inter- 
rupted Sheila. 

"How  do  you  know?" 

Sheila's  eyes  were  unwavering.  "Be- 
cause you  are  the  man,"  she  said  slowly. 

Sheila  thought  she  saw  a  glint  of 
pleasure  in  his  eyes,  but  was  not  quite 
certain,  for  his  expression  changed  in- 
stantly. 


"Fate,  or  Providence — or  whatever 
you  are  pleased  to  call  the  power  that 
shuffles  us  flesh  and  blood  manikins 
around — has  a  way  of  putting  us  all  in 
the  right  places.  I  expect  that's  one 
of  the  reasons  why  you  didn't  fall  in 
with  the  sort  of  man  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  about,"  said  Dakota. 

"I  don't  see  what  Fate  has  to  do " 

began  Sheila,  wondering  at  his  tone. 

"Odd,  isn't  it?"  he  drawled. 

"What  is?" 

"That  you  don't  see.  But  lots  of 
people  don't  see.  They're  chucked  and 
shoved  around  like  men  on  a  chessboard 
and  though  they're  always  interested, 
they  usually  don't  know  what  it's  all 
about.     Just  as  well,  too — usually." 

"I  don't  see " 

He  smiled  mysteriously.  "Did  I  say 
that  I  expected  you  to  'see'  ?"  he  said. 
"There  isn't  anything  personal  in  this, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  I  was  trying  to 
show  you  that  someone  was  foolish  in 
sending  you  out  here  alone.  Some  day 
you'll  look  back  on  your  visit  here  and 
you'll  remember." 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the  door, 
opening  it,  and  standing  there  looking 
out  into  the  darkness.  Sheila  watched 
him,  puzzled  by  his  mysterious  manner, 
though  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him. 
Several  times  while  he  stood  at  the  door 
he  turned  and  looked  at  her,  and  pres- 
ently, when  a  gust  of  wind  rushed  in 
and  she  shivered,  he  abruptly  closed  the 
door,  barred  it,  and  strode  to  the  fire- 
place, throwing  a  fresh  log  into  it.  For 
a  time  he  stood  silently  in  front  of  the 
fire,  his  figure  casting  a  long,  gaunt 
shadow  at  Sheila's  feet,  his  gaze  on  her, 
grim,  somber  lines  in  his  face.  Pres- 
ently he  cleared  his  throat. 

"How  old  are  you?"  he  said  shortly. 

"Twenty- two." 

"And  j'ou've  lived  East  all  your  life. 
Lived  well,  too,  I  suppose — plenty  of 
money,  luxuries,  happiness?" 

He  caught  her  nod  and  continued,  his 
lips  curling  a  little.  "Your  father,  too, 
I  reckon — has  he  been  happy?" 

"I  think  so." 

"That's  odd."  He  had  spoken  more 
to  himself  than  to  Sheila  and  he  looked 
at  her  with  narrowed  eyes  when  she  an- 
swered : 
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"What  is  odd?  That  my  father 
should  be  happy;  that  I  should?" 

"Odd  that  anyone  who  is  happy  in 
one  place  should  want  to  leave  that  place 
and  go  to  another.  Maybe  the  place 
he's  going  to  would  be  just  right  for 
him.  What  makes  people  want  to  move 
around  like  that?" 

"Perhaps  you  could  answer  that  your- 
self," suggested  Sheila.  "I  am  sure  that 
you  haven't  lived  here  all  your  life." 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  His  gaze 
was  quizzical  and  mocking. 

"I  don't  know.     But  you  haven't." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "we'll  say  I  haven't. 
But  I  wasn't  happy  where  I  came  from 
and  I  came  here  looking  for  happiness — 
and  something  else.  That  I  didn't  find 
what  I  was  looking  for  isn't  the  ques- 
tion ;  mostly  none  of  us  find  the  things 
we're  looking  for.  But  if  I  had  been 
happy  where  I  was  I  wouldn't  have 
come  here.  You  say  your  father  has 
been  happy  there;  that  he's  got  plenty 
of  money  and  all  that.  Then  why 
shou_-l  he  want  to  leave  there?" 

"I  believe  I  told  you  that  he  is  coming 
here  for  his  health." 

His  eyes  lighted  savagely,  but  Sheila 
did  not  catch  their  expression,  for  she 
was  looking  at  that  moment  at  his 
shadow  on  the  floor.  How  long,  how 
grotesque,  it  seemed — and  forbidding — 
like  its  owner. 

"So  he's  got  everything  he  wants  but 
his  health.     What  made  him  lose  that?" 

"How  should  I  know?" 

"Just  lost  it,  I  reckon,"  said  Dakota 
subtly.     "Cares  and  worry?" 

"I  suppose.  His  health  has  been  fail- 
ing for  about  ten  years." 

Sheila  was  looking  straight  at  Dakota 
now  and  she  saw  his  face  whiten,  his  lips 
harden.  When  he  spoke  again  there 
was  a  chill  in  his  voice. 

"Ten  years,"  he  said.  "That's  a  long 
time,  isn't  it?  A  long  time  for  a  man 
who  has  been  losing  his  health.  And 
yet" — there  was  a  mirthless  smile  on 
his  face — "ten  years  is  a  longer  time  for 
a  man  in  good  health  who  hasn't  been 
happy.  Couldn't  your  father  have  doc- 
tored — ■  gone  abroad  —  to  recover  his 
health?     Or  was  his  a  mental  sickness?" 

"Mental,  I  think.  He  worried  quite 
a  little." 


Dakota  turned  from  her,  but  not 
quickly  enough  to  conceal  the  light  of 
savage  joy  that  flashed  in  his  eyes. 

"Why!"  she  exclaimed.  "That  seems 
to  please  you!" 

"It  does."  He  laughed  oddly.  "It 
pleases  me  to  find  that  I'm  to  have  a 
neighbor  who  is  afflicted  with  the  sort 
of  sickness  that  has  been  bothering  me 
for — for  a  good  many  years." 

There  was  a  silence,  during  which 
Sheila  yawned  and  Dakota  stood  motion- 
less, looking  straight  ahead. 

"You  like  your  father,  I  reckon?" 
questioned  Dakota  presently. 

"Of  course."  She  looked  up  at  him. 
"Why  shouldn't  I?" 

"Of  course  you  like  him.  Children 
mostly  like  their  fathers." 

"Children!"  She  glared  scornfully 
at  him.  "I  am  twenty-two.  I  told 
you  that  before!" 

"So  you  did,"  he  returned,  unruffled. 
"When  is  he  coming  out  here?" 

"In  a  month — a  month  from  to-day." 
She  regarded  him  with  a  sudden,  new 
interest.  "You  are  betraying  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity,"  she  declared.    "Why?" 

"Why,"  he  answered  slowly,  "I  reck- 
on that  isn't  odd,  is  it?  He's  going  to 
be  my  neighbor,  isn't  he?" 

"Oh !"  she  said  with  equally  mocking 
emphasis.  "And  you  are  gossiping  about 
your  neighbor  even  before  he  comes." 

"Like  a  woman,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 

"An  impertinent  one,"  she  retorted. 

"Your  father,"  he  said  in  accents  of 
sarcasm,  ignoring  the  jibe,  "seems  to 
think  a  heap  of  you — sending  you  out 
here  alone." 

"I  came  against  his  wish ;  he  wanted 
me  to  wait  and  come  with  him." 

Her  defense  of  her  parent  seemed  to 
amuse  him.  He  smiled  mysteriously. 
"Then  he  likes  you?" 

"Is  that  strange?  He  hasn't  anyone 
else — no  relative.     I  am  the  only  one." 

"You're  the  only  one."  He  repeated 
her  words  slowly,  regarding  her  narrow- 
ly. "And  he  likes  you.  I  reckon  he'd 
be  hurt  quite  a  little  if  you  had  fallen 
in  with  the  sort  of  man  I  was  going  to 
tell  you  about." 

"Naturally."  She  was  tapping  with 
her  booted  foot  on  his  shadow  on  the 
floor  and  she  did  not  look  at  him. 
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"It's  a  curious  thing,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  a  man  who  has  got  a  treasure 
grows  careless  of  it.  And  here  again 
is  that  mysterious  power  called  Fate. 
Ten  chances  to  one  if  nothing  happens 
to  you  your  father  will  consider  himself 
lucky.  But  suppose  you  had  happened 
to  fall  in  with  a  different  man  than  me 
— we'll  say,  for  instance,  a  man  who 
had  a  grudge  against  your  father — and 
that  man  didn't  have  that  uncommon 
quality  called  'mercy'  ?  What  then  ? 
Ten  chances  to  one  your  father  would 
say  it  was  'Fate.'  " 

"I  think,"  said  she  scornfully,  "that 
you  are  talking  silly!  In  the  first  place, 
I  don't  believe  my  father  thinks  I  am  a 
'treasure,'  though  he  likes  me  very  much. 
In  the  second  place,  if  he  does  think  I 
am  a  treasure  he  is  very  much  mistaken, 
for  I  am  not — I  am  a  woman  and  quite 
able  to  take  care  of  myself.  You  have 
exhibited  a  wonderful  curiosity  over  my 
father  and  me,  and  though  it  has  all 
been  mystifying  and  entertaining  I  don't 
purpose  to  talk  to  you  all  night." 

"I  didn't  wake  you,"  he  mocked. 

Sheila  swung  around  on  the  bunk,  her 
back  to  him.  "You  are  keeping  me 
awake,"  she  said. 

"Well,  good-night,  then,"  he  laughed, 
"Miss  Sheila." 

"Good-night,  Mr.— Mr.  Dakota," 
she  returned. 

Sheila  did  not  hear  him  again.  Her 
thoughts  dwelt  for  a  little  time  on  him 
and  his  mysterious  manner,  then  they 
strayed.  They  returned  presently  and 
she  concentrated  her  attention  on  the 
rain ;  she  could  hear  the  soft,  steady  pat- 
ter of  it  on  the  roof;  she  listened  to  it 
trickling  from  the  eaves  and  striking  the 
glass  in  the  window  above  her  head. 
Gradually  the  soft  patter  seemed  to  draw 
farther  away,  became  faint  and  more 
faint,  and  finally  she  heard  it  no  more. 

CHAPTER    III 

Converging    Trails 

IT   was   the   barking  of   a   dog   that 
brought    Sheila    out    of    a    sleep — 
dreamless  this  time — into  a  state  of 
semi-consciousness.    It  was  Dakota's  dog 
surely,  she  decided  sleepily.     She  sighed 


and  twisted  to  a  more  comfortable  posi- 
tion. The  effort  awakened  her  and  she 
opened  her  eyes,  her  gaze  resting  imme- 
diately on  Dakota.  He  still  sat  at  the 
table,  silent,  immovable  as  before.  But 
now  he  was  sitting  erect,  his  muscles 
tense,  his  chin  thrust  out  aggressively, 
his  gaze  on  the  door — listening.  He 
seemed  to  be  unaware  of  Sheila's  pres- 
ence; the  sound  that  she  had  made  in 
turning  he  apparently  had  not  heard. 

There  was  an  interval  of  silence  and 
then  came  a  knocking  on  the  door — loud, 
unmistakable.  Someone  desired  admit- 
tance.    After  the   knock  came  a  voice. 

"Hello,  inside!" 

"Hello,  yourself!"  Dakota's  voice 
came  with  a  truculent  snap.  "What's 
up?" 

"Lookin'  for  a  dry  place,"  came  the 
voice  from  without.  "Mebbe  you  don't 
know  it's  wet  out  here!" 

Sheila's  gaze  was  riveted  on  Dakota. 
He  rose  and  noiselessly  moved  his  chair 
back  from  the  table  and  she  saw  a  sat- 
urnine smile  on  his  face,  yet  in  his  eyes 
there  shone  a  glint  of  intolerance  that 
mingled  oddly  with  his  gravity. 

"You  alone?"  he  questioned,  his  gaze 
on  the  door. 

"Yes." 


'Who 


are  you 


"Campbellite  preacher." 

For  the  first  time  since  she  had  been 
awake  Dakota  turned  and  looked  at 
Sheila.  "A  damned  parson!"  he  sneered 
in  a  low  voice.  "I  reckon  we'll  have 
some  praying  now."  He  took  a  step 
forward,  hesitated,  and  looked  back  at 
Sheila.     "Do  you  want  him  in  here?" 

Sheila's  nod  brought  a  whimsical, 
shallow  smile  to  his  face.  "Of  course 
you  do — you're  lonesome  in  here." 
There  was  mockery  in  his  voice.  He 
deliberately  drew  out  his  two  pistols, 
examined  them  minutely,  returned  one 
to  its  holster,  retaining  one  in  his  right 
hand.  With  a  cold  grin  at  Sheila  he 
snuffed  out  the  candle  between  a  finger 
and  a  thumb  and  strode  to  the  door — 
Sheila  could  hear  him  fumbling  at  the 
fastenings.     He   spoke   sharply. 

"Come  in!" 

There  was  a  movement ;  a  square  of 
light  appeared  in  the  wall  of  darkness; 
there  came  a  step  on  the  floor.     Watch- 
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ing,  Sheila  saw,  framed  in  the  open 
doorway,  the  dim  outlines  of  a  figure 
— a  man. 

"Stand  right  there,"  came  Dakota's 
voice  from  somewhere  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  the  interior,  and 
Sheila  wondered  at  the  hospitality  that 
greeted  a  stranger  with  total  darkness 
and  a  revolver.     "Light  a  match." 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence  there 
came  the  sound  of  a  match  scratching 
and  a  light  flared  up,  showing  Sheila 
the  face  of  a  man  of  sixty,  bronzed, 
bearded,  with  gentle,  quizzical  eyes. 
The  light  died  down,  the  man  waited. 
Sheila  had  forgotten — in  her  desire  to 
see  the  face  of  the  visitor — to  look  for 
Dakota,  but  presently  she  heard  his 
voice : 

"I  reckon  you're  a  parson  all  right. 
Shut  the  door." 

The  parson  obeyed  the  command. 
"Light  the  candle  on  the  table!"  came 
the  order  from  Dakota.  "I'm  not  tak- 
ing any  chances  till  I  get  a  better  look 
at  you." 

Another  match  flared  up  and  the  par- 
son advanced  to  the  table  and  lighted  the 
candle.  He  smiled  while  applying  the 
match  to  the  wick.  "Don't  pay  to  take 
no  chances — on  anything,"  he  agreed. 
He  stood  erect,  a  tall  man,  rugged  and 
active  for  his  sixty  years,  and  threw  off 
a  rain-soaked  tarpaulin.  Some  traces  of 
dampness  were  visible  on  his  clothing, 
but  under  the  circumstances  he  had  not 
fared  so  badly. 

"It's  a  new  trail  to  me — I  don't  know 
the  country.  If  I  hadn't  seen  your  light 
I  reckon  I'd  have  been  goin'  yet.  I  was 
thinkin'   that  it  was  mighty  queer  that 

Vou'd  have  a  light  goin'   so "     He 

stopped  short,  seeing  Sheila  sitting  on 
the  bunk.  "Shucks,  ma'am ;  I  didn't 
know  you  was  there."  His  hat  came 
off  and  dangled  from  his  right  hand ; 
with  the  left  he  brushed  back  the  hair 
from  his  forehead,  smiling  meanwhile  at 
Sheila. 

"Why,  ma'am,"  he  said  apologetically, 
"if  your  husband  had  told  me  you  was 
here  I'd  have  gone  right  on  an'  not 
bothered  you." 

Sheila's  gaze  fell  from  the  parson's 
and  sought  Dakota's,  a  crimson  flood 
spreading  over  her  face  and  temples'.     A 


slow,  amused  gleam  filled  Dakota's  eyes. 
But  plainly  he  did  not  intend  to  set  the 
parson  right — he  was  enjoying  her  con- 
fusion. 

"I  am  not  married,"  said  Sheila  in- 
stantly to  the  parson.  "This  gentleman 
is  not  my  husband." 

"Not?"  questioned  the  parson.  "Then 

how "     He    hesitated    and    looked 

quickly  at  Dakota,  but  the  latter  was 
watching  Sheila  with  an  odd  smile  and 
the  parson  turned  from  him  to  Sheila. 

"This  is  my  first  day  in  this  country," 
said  Sheila. 

The  parson  did  not  reply  to  this, 
though  he  continued  to  look  at  her  in- 
tently. She  met  his  gaze  steadily  and 
he  smiled.  "I  reckon  you've  been 
caught  on  the  trail,  too,"  he  said,  "by 
the  storm." 

Sheila  nodded. 

"Well,  it's  been  right  wet  to-night, 
an'  it  ain't  no  night  to  be  galivantin' 
around  the  country.  Where  you  goin' 
to?" 

"To  the  Double  R.  ranch." 

"Where's  the  Double  R.?"  asked  the 
parson. 

"West."  Dakota  answered  for  Sheila. 
"Twenty  miles." 

"Off  my  trail,"  said  the  parson.  "I'm 
travelin'  to  Lazette."  He  laughed  short- 
ly. "I'm  askin'  your  pardon,  ma'am, 
for  takin'  you  to  be  married;  you  don't 
look  like  you  belonged  here.  I  ought 
to  have  knowed  that  right  off." 

Sheila  told  him  that  he  was  forgiven 
and  he  had  no  comment  to  make  on  this 
except  to  look  at  her  again — apprais- 
ingly.  He  drew  a  bench  up  near  the 
fire  and  sat  looking  at  the  licking  flames, 
the  heat  drawing  the  steam  from  his 
clothing  as  the  latter  dried.  Dakota 
supplied  him  with  some  soda  biscuit  and 
cold  bacon,  and  these  he  munched  in 
contentment,  talking  meanwhile  of  his 
travels.  Several  times  while  the  parson 
sat  before  the  fire  Dakota  spoke  to  him, 
and  finally  he  pulled  a  chair  over  near 
the  wall  opposite  the  bunk  on  which 
Sheila  sat,  tilted  it  back,  and  dropped 
into  it,  stretching  out  comfortably.  Af- 
ter seating  himself,  Dakota's  gaze  sought 
Sheila.  He  seemed  to  be  thinking  pleas- 
ant thoughts,  for  several  times  Sheila 
caught  him  smiling.     Once  she  met  his 
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gaze  fairly  and  was  certain  that  she  saw 
a  crafty,  calculating  gleam  in  his  eyes. 
She  was  puzzled,  though  there  was 
nothing  to  fear  from  Dakota  now;  the 
parson's  presence  assured  her  of  safety. 

A  half  hour  dragged  by.  The  parson 
did  not  appear  to  be  sleepy.  Sheila 
glanced  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  it 
was  midnight.  She  wondered  much  at 
the  parson's  wakefulness  and  her  own 
weariness.  But  she  could  safely  go  to 
sleep  now,  she  told  herself,  and  she 
stretched  noiselessly  out  on  the  bunk  and 
with  one  arm  bent  under  her  head  lis- 
tened to  the  parson. 

Evidently  the  parson  was  itinerant; 
he  spoke  of  many  places — Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Arizona,  Texas;  of 
towns  in  New  Mexico.  To  Sheila,  her 
senses  dulled  by  the  drowsiness  that  was 
.stealing  over  her,  it  appeared  that  the 
parson  was  a  foe  to  Science.  His  volu- 
bility filled  the  cabin;  he  contended 
sonorously  that  the  earth  was  not  round. 
The  Scriptures,  he  maintained,  held  oth- 
erwise. He  called  Dakota's  attention 
to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelation, 
verse  one: 

"And  after  these  things  I  saw  four 
angels  standing  on  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of 
the  earth,  that  the  wind  should  not  blow 
on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any 
tree." 

Several  times  Sheila  heard  Dakota 
laugh,  mockingly;  he  was  skeptical, 
caustic  even,  and  he  took  issue  with  the 
parson.  Between  them  they  managed 
to  prevent  her  falling  asleep ;  kept  her  in 
■$.  semidoze  which  was  very  near  to  com- 
plete wakefulness. 

After  a  time,  though,  the  argument 
grew  monotonous ;  the  droning  of  their 
voices  seemed  gradually  to  grow  distant ; 
Sheila  lost  interest  in  their  conversation 
and  sank  deeper  into  her  doze.  How 
long  she  had  been  unconscious  of  them 
she  did  not  know,  but  presently  she  was 
awake  again  and  listening.  Dakota's 
laugh  had  awakened  her.  Out  of  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  she  saw  that  he  was 
:Still  seated  in  the  chair  beside  the  wall 
,-and  that  his  eyes  were  alight  with  inter- 
est as  he  watched  the  parson. 

"So  you're  going  to  Lazette,  -taking  it 
©n  to  him  ?" 


The  parson  nodded,  smiling.  "When 
a  man  wants  to  get  married  he'll  not 
care  much  about  the  arrangements — 
how  it  gets  done.  What  he  wants  is  to 
get  married." 

"That's  a  queer  angle,"  Dakota  ob- 
served.    He  laughed  immoderately. 

The  parsoi*  laughed  with  him.  It 
was  an  odd  situation,  he  agreed.  Never, 
in  all  his  experience,  had  he  heard  of 
anything  like  it. 

He  had  stopped  for  a  few  hours  at 
Dry  Bottom.  While  there  a  rider  had 
passed  through,  carrying  word  that  a 
certain  man  in  Lazette,  called  "Baldy," 
desired  to  get  married.  There  was  no 
minister  in  Lazette,  not  even  a  justice  of 
the  peace.  But  Baldy  wanted  to  be 
married,  and  his  bride-to-be  objected  to 
making  the  trip  to  Dry  Bottom,  where 
there  were  both  a  parson  and  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Therefore,  failing  to  in- 
duce the  lady  to  go  to  the  parson,  it  fol- 
lowed that  Baldy  must  contrive  to  have 
the  parson  come  to  the  lady.  He  had 
dispatched  the  rider  to  Dry  Bottom  on 
this  quest.  The  rider  had  found  that 
there  was  no  regular  parson  in  Dry  Bot- 
tom and  that  the  justice  of  the  peace  had 
departed  the  day  before  to  some  distant 
town  on  a  visit.  Luckily  for  Baldy's 
matrimonial  plans,  the  parson  had  been 
in  Dry  Bottom  when  the  rider  arrived, 
and  he  readily  consented — as  he  in- 
tended passing  through  Lazette  anyway 
— to  carry  Baldy's  license  to  him  and 
perform  the  ceremony. 

"Odd,  ain't  it?"  remarked  the  parson, 
after  he  had  concluded. 

"That's  a  queer  angle,"  repeated  Da- 
kota. "You  got  the  license?"  he  in- 
quired softly.  "Mebbe  you  might  have 
lost  it." 

"I  reckon  not."  The  parson  fumbled 
in  a  pocket,  drawing  out  a  folded  paper. 
"I've  got  it,  right  enough." 

"You've  got  no  objections  to  me  look- 
ing at  it?"  came  Dakota's  voice.  Sheila 
saw  him  rise.  There  was  a  strange  smile 
on  his  face. 

"No  objections.  I  reckon  you'll  be 
usin'  one  yourself  some  of  these  days." 

"Some  of  these  days,"  echoed  Dakota, 
with  a  laugh  as  strange  as  his  smile  of 
a  moment  before.  "Yes — I'm  thinkin' 
of  usin'  one  some  of  these  days." 
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The  parson  spread  the  paper  out  on 
the  table.  Together  he  and  Dakota 
bent  their  heads  over  it.  After  reading 
the  license  Dakota  stood  erect.  He 
laughed,  looking  at  the  parson. 

"There  ain't  a  name  on  it,"  he  said, 
"not  a  name." 

"They're  reckonin'  to  fill  in  the  names 
when  they  get  married,"  explained  the 
parson.  "That  there  rider  ought  to 
have  knowed  the  names,  but  he  didn't. 
Only  knowed  that  the  man  was  called 
'Baldy.'  Didn't  have  the  bride's  name 
a-tall.  But  it  don't  make  any  differ- 
ence; all  that's  got  to  be  done  is  for 
Baldy  to  go  over  to  Dry  Bottom  some 
day  an'  have  the  names  recorded.  I'm 
to  certify,  of  course,  in  the  license." 

"Sure,"  said  Dakota  slowly.  "You're 
to  certify,  in  the  license." 

Looking  at  Dakota,  Sheila  thought 
she  saw  a  certain  preoccupation;  he  was 
evidently  not  thinking  of  what  he 
was  saying  at  all;  the  words  had  come 
involuntarily,  automatically  almost,  it 
seemed,  so  inexpressive  were  they. 
"Sure,"  he  repeated,  "you're  to  certify, 
in  the  license."  It  was  as  though  he 
were  reading  aloud  from  a  printed  page, 
seeing  only  the  words  and  uttering  them 
unconsciously.  Some  idea  had  formed 
in  his  brain,  he  meditated  some  surpris- 
ing action.  That  she  was  concerned  in 
his  thoughts  Sheila  did  not  doubt,  for  all 
at  once  he  turned  and  looked  at  her  and 
in  his  eyes  she  saw  a  new  expression — 
a  cold,  designing  gleam  that  frightened 
her. 

Five  minutes  later,  when  the  parson 
announced  his  intention  to  care  for  his 
horse  before  retiring  and  stood  in  the 
doorway  preparatory  to  going  out,  Sheila 
restrained  an  impulse  to  call  to  him 
to  remain.  She  succeeded  in  quieting 
her  fears,  however,  by  assuring  herself 
that  nothing  could  happen  now,  with 
the  parson  so  near.  Thus  fortified,  she 
smiled  at  Dakota  as  the  parson  stepped 
down  and  closed  the  door. 

She  drew  a  startled  breath  in  the  next 
instant,  though,  for  without  noticing  her 
smile  Dakota  stepped  to  the  door  and 
barred  it.  Turning,  he  stood  with  his 
back  against  it,  his  lips  in  straight,  hard 
lines,  his  eyes  steady  and  gleaming 
brightly. 


He  caught  Sheila's  gaze  and  held  it; 
she  trembled  and  sat  erect. 

"Ma'am,"  he  said,  drawling  his  words, 
"this  is  a  big  world  to  us  and  we  think 
we  play  a  big  game.  But  it's  a  little 
world  and  a  little  game  when  Fate  takes 
a  hand  in  it.  I  told  you  a  while  ago 
that  Fate  had  a  queer  way  of  shuffling 
us  around.  That's  a  fact.  Fate  is  run- 
ning this  game."  His  mocking  laugh 
had  a  note  of  grimness  in  it.  "Just 
now,  Miss  Sheila,  Fate  is  playing  with 
brides  and  bridegrooms  and  marriages 
and  parsons.  It  has  supplied  the  license 
and  the  parson ;  we'll  supply  the  names. 
Look  at  the  bridegroom,  Sheila,"  he  di- 
rected, tapping  his  breast  with  a  finger; 
"this  is  your  wedding  day!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  Sheila  was 
on  her  feet,  trembling,  her  face  white 
with  fear  and  dread. 

"We're  to  be  married,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing at  her,  and  she  noted  with  a  qualm 
that  there  was  no  mirth  in  the  smile, 
"you  and  me.  The  parson  will  tie  the 
knot." 

"This  is  a  joke,  I  suppose?"  she  said 
scornfully,  attempting  a  lightness  that 
she  did  not  feel;  "a  crude  one,  to  be 
sure,  for  you  certainly  cannot  be  se- 
rious." 

"I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life," 
he  said  slowly.  "We  are  to  be  married 
when  the  parson  comes  in." 

"How  do  you  purpose  to  accomplish 
this?"  she  jeered.  "The  parson  certain- 
ly will  not  perform  a  marriage  ceremony 
without  the  consent  of  —  without  my 
consent." 

"I  think,"  he  said  coldly,  "that  you 
will  consent.  I  am  not  in  a  trifling 
mood.  Just  now  it  pleases  me  to  im- 
agine that  I  am  an  instrument  of  Fate. 
Maybe  that  sounds  mysterious  to  you, 
but  some  day  you  will  be  able  to  see  just 
how  logical  it  all  seems  to  me  now,  that 
Fate  has  sent  me  a  pawn — a  subject,  if 
you  please — to  sacrifice,  that  the  game 
may  be  played  to  its  conclusion." 

Outside  they  heard  the  dog  bark; 
heard  the  parson  speak  to  it. 

"The  parson  is  coming,"  said  Sheila, 
her  joy  because  of  the  interruption  show- 
ing in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,  he  is  coming."  Still  with  his 
back   to    the   door,    Dakota   deliberately 
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drew  out  one  of  his  heavy  pistols  and 
examined  it  minutely,  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  Shiela.  Her  eyes  widened  with 
fear  as  the  hand  holding  the  weapon 
dropped  to  his  side  and  he  looked  at  her 
again. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  de- 
manded, watching  these  forbidding  prep- 
arations with  dilated  eyes. 

"That  depends,"  he  returned  with  a 
chilling  laugh.  "Have  you  ever  seen  a 
man  die?  No?"  he  continued  as  she 
shuddered.  "Well,  if  you  don't  consent 
to  marry  me  you  will  see  the  parson  die. 
I  have  decided  to  give  you  the  choice, 
ma'am,"  he  went  on  in  a  quiet,  deter- 
mined voice.  "Sacrifice  yourself  and  the 
parson  lives;  refuse  and  I  shoot  the  par- 
son down  the  instant  he  steps  inside  the 
door." 

"Oh !"  she  cried  in  horror,  taking  a  step 
toward  hkn.    "Oh!  you — you  coward!" 

He  smiled  with  straight  lips.  "You 
see,"  he  mocked,  "you  will  have  to  con- 
sent." 

For  a  tense  instant  she  looked  at  him, 
and  seeing  the  hard,  inexorable  glitter 
in  his  eyes  she  cringed  away  from  him 
and  sank  to  the  edge  of  the  bunk,  cover- 
ing her  face  with  her  hands. 

During  the  silence  that  followed  she 
could  hear  the  parson  outside — his  voice, 
and  the  yelping  of  the  dog — evidently 
they  had  formed  a  friendship.  The 
sounds  came  nearer;  Sheila  heard  the 
parson  try  the  door.  •  She  became  aware 
that  Dakota  was  standing  over  her  and 
she  looked  up,  shivering,  to  see  his  face, 
still  hard  and  unyielding. 

"I  am  going  to  open  the  door,"  he  said. 
"Is  it  you  or  the  parson?" 


At  that  word  she  was  on  her  feet, 
standing  before  him,  rigid  with  anger, 
her  eyes  flaming  with  scorn  and  hatred. 

"You   wouldn't   dare   to   do   it!"   she 

said     hoarsely ;     "you  —  you "     She 

snatched  suddenly  for  the  butt  of  the 
weapon  that  swung  at  his  left  hip,  but 
with  a  quick  motion  he  evaded  the  hand 
and  stepped  back  a  pace,  smiling  gravely. 

"I  reckon  it's  the  parson,"  he  said  in 
a  low  voice,  which  carried  an  air  of 
finality.  He  started  for  the  door,  hesi- 
tated, and  came  back  to  the  bunk,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  Sheila,  looking  down  into 
her  eyes. 

"I  am  giving  you  one  last  chance,"  he 
told  her.  "I  am  going  to  open  the  door. 
If  you  want  the  parson  to  die,  don't 
look  at  me  when  he  steps  in.  If  you 
want  him  to  live,  turn  your  back  to  him 
and  walk  to  the  fireplace." 

He  walked  to  the  door,  unlocked  it, 
and  stepped  back,  his  eyes  on  Sheila. 
Then  the  door  opened  slowly  and  the 
parson  stood  on  the  threshold,  smiling. 

"It's  sure  some  wet  outside,"  he 
said. 

Dakota  was  fingering  the  cylinder  of 
his  revolver,  his  gaze  riveted  on  the 
parson. 

"Why,"  said  the  latter, -in  surprise, 
"what  in  the  name  of " 

There  came  a  movement,  and  Sheila 
stood  in  front  of  Dakota,  between  him 
and  the  parson.  For  an  instant  she 
stood,  looking  at  Dakota  with  a  scorn- 
ful, loathing  gaze.  Then  with  a  dry 
sob,  which  caught  in  her  throat,  she 
moved  past  him  and  went  to  the  fire- 
place, where  she  stood  looking  down  at 
the  flames. 


(To   be  continued} 


In  the  next  installment  of  "The  Trail  to  Yes- 
terday" Sheila  increases  her  knowledge 
of  the  West,  and   particularly  of    Dakota. 


FISHING  AS  WAS  FISHING 


By  THOMAS  FOSTER 

A  Leaf  from  an  Almost  Illegible  Book  Written  Long  Ago  and 

Now  Out  of  Print 


D 


ROB  ABLY  no  one  knows 
just  when  the  gentle  art  of 
angling  was  invented.  More 
likely  it  never  was  invented. 
Such  useful  combinations  of 
skill,  pleasure,  and  edible 
are   seldom    the   consequence   of 
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results 

anything  quite  so  formidable  as  inven- 
tion, which  always  implies  wheels  and 
blue-prints  and  lawsuits  and  royalties 
and  broken  hearts.  The  first  man  fished 
because  he  was  hungry — which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  good  reason  for  hard  work 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it.  As  to 
how  he  fished  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
any  reliable  evidence.  After  he  had 
passed  the  first  futile,  foolish  stage  of 
trying  to  catch  them  with  his  hands,  he 
must  have  used  a  sharpened  stick,  spear 
fashion.  To  construct  any  kind  of  hook 
and  attach  it  to  a  line  and  the  line  to 
any  kind  of  a  pole  would  have  required 
more  intellect  than  our  semi-simian, 
early   troglodyte    ancestors   could   boast. 

The  line  and  pole  step  would  be  taken 
later  about  the  time  he  was  able  to  say, 
"I  bet  he  was  two  feet  long  if  he  was 
an  inch" — or  whatever  was  the  prehis- 
toric equivalent  of  that  classic  phrase. 
The  coining  of  that  remark  was  the  real 
beginning  of  the  art  of  angling,  whose 
proper  pursuit  consists  mainly  in  a  pre- 
ternatural silence  at  the  streamside  and 
a  most  appalling  loosening  of  an  unscru- 
pulous tongue  on  all  other  occasions.  It 
should  be  added  parenthetically  that  the 
above  ill-natured  remark  is  made  solely 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  disgruntled  man 
who  couldn't  catch  steel  fish  with  a  forty 
horsepower  magnet. 

The  reason  for  this  pitiable  weakness, 
as  he  often  assures  himself  about  this 
time  of  year,  is  that  he  didn't  begin  early 
enough.     Never  went   fishing  when   he 
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was  a  boy?  Poor  fellow!  Oh,  bless 
your  heart,  nothing  so  bad  as  that.  I 
went  fishing  often  enough  and  caught 
them,  too,  at  least  we  called  them  fish, 
but  none  of  this  dry-fly,  twenty-dollar 
bamboo  rod,  silver-plated  multiplying 
reel  business.  I  did  my  early  fishing  in 
Henderson  Creek,  which  flows  into  the 
Mississippi,  five  miles  above  Oquawka, 
once  destined  to  be  the  literary  center  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  a  New  York 
paper,  too,  that  placed  this  crown  upon 
the  proud  brow  of  Oquawka,  so  I  know 
what  I'm  talking  about. 

Now,  if  mention  of  Henderson  Creek 
fills  your  mind  with  thoughts  of  New 
England  trout  brooks,  just  forget  it. 
Not  the  faintest  resemblance  in  the 
world,  my  dear  sir.  Before  I  came  East 
I'd  heard  of  streams  and  lakes  so  clear 
that  you  could  see  the  bottom  in  six 
feet  of  water,  but  I  didn't  believe  it. 
What  about  the  soil  drainage  from  the 
fields?  That  was  the  question  I  wanted 
answered.  When  I  had  stubbed  my 
way  through  a  few  New  England  pas- 
tures I  had  all  the  answer  I  required. 
And  yet  they  seem  able  to  raise  things 
here  and  there  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  at  that. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  lordly  Hender- 
son. None  of  your  limpid,  rippling, 
crystal  streams  about  that  old  creek. 
You  couldn't  have  seen  bottom  in  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  it.  That  was  when  it  was 
clearest.  After  a  heavy  rain  you  could 
almost  skate  on  it,  and  when  you  went 
swimming  in  it  you  had  to  brush  your 
hair  with  a  currycomb  for  a  week  after- 
ward. 

And  yet  there  were  fish  in  it — fish 
and  mud-turtles.  My  stars,  what  mud- 
turtles  !  They  were  the  boys  we  used  to 
catch  when  we  went  seining,  maliciously, 
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illegally,  and  surreptitiously.  Seining  is 
a  highly  reprehensible  offense,  I  know, 
but  between  the  turtles  that  tore  the 
seine  and  the  snags  that  lifted  it  and 
gave  the  fish  a  chance  to  scuttle  under 
our  offending  was  mainly  one  of  in- 
tention. 

But  it  was  in  fishing  for  catfish  that 
we  found  our  chief  delight.  The  suck- 
ers and  buffalo  wouldn't  take  a  hook — 
or  rather  they  couldn't — and  there  were 
no  others  in  the  Henderson,  so  we 
caught  cats.  All  that  you  needed  was  a 
willow  pole  that  you  cut  out  of  Asa 
Gregory's  hedge,  a  line,  and  a  hook. 
The  line  was  cheap  and  the  hooks  were 
cheaper.  A  bit  of  lead  pulled  the  hook 
down  and  an  ordinary  cork  kept  it  off 
the  bottom,  which  in  the  summer  was 
usually  very  near  the  top.  For  bait  there 
were  always  fishworms  to  be  had  for  the 
digging,  and  your  outfit  was  complete. 

Every  man  who  has  lived  in  the  cat- 
fish country  knows  how  the  trick  was 
done.  You.  had  a  nibble  and  the  cork 
bobbed  a  little.  Another  nibble  and  it 
bobbed  some  more.  Then  if  you  kept 
perfectly  still,  the  cork  went  under  and 
you  derricked  Mr.  Fish  out  with  a 
mighty  heave.  He  was  usually  about 
five  or  six  inches  long,  and  he  sailed 
grandly  through  the  air  to  land  ker- 
plunk! on  the  grass  behind  you. 

When  the  fish  weren't  biting,  which 
was  usually  about  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  time  at  a  conservative  estimate, 
you  jammed  the  butt  of  your  pole  into 
the  mud  and  lay  back  to  watch  the  sun- 
light play  through  the  leaves  overhead 
and  listen  to  the  birds  gossiping  to  each 
other.  That's  the  real  secret  of  success- 
ful fishing  anyway — trout,  cat,  or  any 
kind — where  you  have  soft  grass  to  lie  on 
and  water  to  dabble  your  toes  in  and  soft 
summer  sunshine  to  bathe  you  and  make 
you  forget  yesterday  and  to-morrow  and 
their  troubles.    •' 

Sometimes  we  made  a  fire  and  cooked 
our  fish,  if  there  were  any — broiled  them 
on  a  sharp  stick  over  a  bed  of  hot  coals. 
The  fish  were  usually  half-cooked  and 
the  other  half  burned  to  a  "crips,"  as 
old  Mrs.  Hawkins  used  to  say,  and  we 
had  nothing  to  eat  with  them,  not  even 
salt,  but  we  had  caught  them  and  cooked 
them  ourselves,  and  gee!  but  they  were 


good.  I  know  I  wouldn't  enjoy  them 
now,  but  I'd  like  to  be  able  to. 

Not  very  exciting  sport,  was  it?  I 
don't  know.  There  was  the  time  Jimmy 
Boozan's  bull  did  the  tango  with  my 
brother  around  the  end  of  a  fence  that 
ran  down  to  the  water.  The  fence  was 
low,  the  two  top  boards  were  off,  and 
the  bull  could  get  over  it  just  about  as 
fast  as  Charlie  could  hustle  around  the 
creek  end  of  it  through  the  mud  and 
water.  That  bull  was  mighty  anxious 
to  get  at  that  boy  and  every  time  Charlie 
yelled  at  him  the  bull  tossed  his  head 
and  pulled  the  throttle  a  little  wider. 
I  was  safe  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek, 
offering  encouragement  to  both  perform- 
ers indiscriminately.  I've  forgotten  now 
which  won — the  bull  or  Charlie.  As  I 
haven't  heard  from  either  of  them  for 
some  time,  they  may  be  still  there,  play- 
ing tag  around  the  end  of  that  broken- 
down  fence. 

Occasionally  we  caught  a  channel  cat. 
That  was  the  Mississippi  River  variety 
and  a  fair  imitation  of  a  real  fish.  Some- 
times they'd  run  up  to  four  pounds  in 
the  Henderson,  and  when  you  pulled 
you  thought  your  hook  was  caught  on 
the  bottom.  Of  course,  they  didn't  fight 
as  the  trout  and  bass  men  understand 
fighting.  The  only  belligerent  fish  we 
knew  was  the  bullhead — mud-cats  we 
called  them — and  they  took  it  out  in 
horning  you  when  you  were  trying  to  re- 
lieve them  of  the  hook.  The  stab  was 
supposed  to  be  highly  poisonous,  but,  like 
most  other  country  superstitions,  I  never 
heard  of  its  working  out  according  to 
expectations. 

And  that  was  about  all  there  was  to 
our  fishing — all  except  the  vague  sensa- 
tions and  memories  that  throw  a  halo 
around  everything  you  did  when  you 
were  young  and  the  world  had  been  cre- 
ated for  your  own  special  diversion. 
Those  things  wouldn't  look  imposing  in 
print,  and  besides  they  couldn't  be  re- 
duced to  the  tyrannous  strait-jacket  of 
words  and  phrases.  We  fished  as  the 
cave-man  fished — not  greatly  superior  to 
him  in  method  and  probably  inferior  in 
results.  But  if  the  cave-man  got  as 
much  fun  out  of  it  as  we  did,  then  the 
world  hasn't  progressed  much  after  all 
in  the  last  million  or  so  years. 


THE  GOLFING  TEMPERAMENT 


By   HAROLD   H.   HILTON 

Former    Amateur    Champion    of    Great    Britain    and   the    United    States. 

\X7HY  is  it  that  the  weaker  player  will  often  defeat  opponents 
^*  who  seem  able  to  play  any  given  stroke  much  more  effec- 
tively? The  answer  is  in  the  mental,  or  temperamental,  attitude  of 
the  two  men.  Mr.  Hilton  shows  how  this  works  out  in  detail, 
drawing  on  his  rich  store  of  international  experience  to  illustrate 
his  points.  His  article  shows  that  there  is  far  more  to  golf  than 
the  merely  physical. 


HEARD  it  once  said  of  a  man, 
"He  is  a  good  golfer  because  of" 
his  wonderful  temperament."  There 
was  a  good  deal  that  was  true  in 
the  statement,  as  he  played  from  a 
handicap  which  was  lower  than  his 
style  or  methods  of  play  would  warrant, 
and,  moreover,  he  continually  defeated 
players  who,  in  the  matter  of  style  and 
the  individual  strokes  played,  should  cer- 
tainly have  had  the  best  of  the  argument 
when  playing  against  him.  But  with 
the  odds  from  a  physical  point  of  view 
most  apparently  all  against  him,  he 
nevertheless  kept  on  winning  the  greater 
percentage  of  his  matches,  much  to  the 
chagrin  and  bewilderment  of  his  oppo- 
nents, who  could  not  fathom  how  he 
ever  managed  to  do  it.  One  of  his  op- 
ponents somewhat  expressed  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  when  he  remarked,  "I 
cannot  make  out  why  that  man  invariably 
manages  to  defeat  me,  as  I  can  play  bet- 
ter golf  than  he  does,  and,  moreover,  al- 
ways seem  to  be  playing  better  golf. 
Nevertheless,  he  wins  the  majority  of 
the  games  that  we  play  together;  it's  a 
mystery  to  me." 

Of  course,  there  must  be  an  explana- 
tion of  such  a  case,  and  the  obvious  one 
is  that  the  mystery  man  must  have  been 
somewhat  unduly  gifted  in  the  matter  of 
temperament  for  the  winning  of  matches, 
much  more  gifted  than  the  majority  of 
golfers.  But  in  the  case  of  this  some- 
what remarkable  class  of  players,  who 
win     matches     which     they     apparently 
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should  lose,  there  is  always  a  reason  to 
be  found  for  their  success.  A  recently 
defeated  enemy  will  suggest  that  it  is 
mainly  due  to  luck,  and  will  probably 
stigmatize  the  successful  one  as  one  of 
the  luckiest  devils  unhanged.  But  while 
the  element  of  fortune  does  enter  into  the 
game  of  golf  on  occasions  to  a  very 
marked  degree,  still,  year  in,  year  out, 
the  question  of  good  or  ill  fortune  must 
very  much  level  itself  up  in  the  long  run. 
Personally,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  luck  has  a  very  great  bear- 
ing upon  the  career  of  a  golfer,  as  I 
hold  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
first-class  players  are  themselves  respon- 
sible for  their  great  success,  or  compara- 
tive lack  of  success,  and  are  in  no  marked 
manner  beholden  to  the  distribution  of 
favors  on  the  part  of  the  Goddess  of  For- 
tune. It  can  never  be  continued  good 
luck  which  is  the  main  cause  of  a  golfer 
invariably  winning  his  matches;  there 
must  be  more  practical  reasons  for  his 
success,  and,  taking  the  case  of  the  "mys- 
tery man"  I  have  previously  mentioned, 
a  close  study  of  his  methods  plainly  evi- 
denced that  in  his  case  it  was  due  to  the 
gift  of  extreme  concentration  in  the  play- 
ing of  every  shot.  He  never  played  a 
really  careless  shot,  and  he  never  stopped 
trying  his  utmost  from  the  first  tee  shot 
to  the  last  putt. 

This  power  of  concentration  may  have 
been  a  natural  gift  with  him,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  a  certain  degree  it  may 
have  been  a  development,  but  wherever 
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it  came  from  made  not  the  slightest  bit 
of  difference;  he  had  this  concentration, 
and  the  majority  of  those  he  had  to  meet 
were  not  so  similarly  gifted,  and  in  con- 
sequence he  won  his  matches.  This  abil- 
ity to  concentrate  one's  powers  upon  each 
individual  stroke,  irrespective  of  what 
has  occurred  in  the  past  or  is  likely  to 
happen  in  the  future,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est gifts  a  player  can  possess  and  from 
my  experience  of  golfers  I  have  come 
across  very  few  players  who  are  naturally 
gifted  in  this  respect. 

It  is  true  that  some  players  that  I 
know,  without  being  naturally  gifted  in 
this  respect,  have  gradually,  by  the  aid 
of  hard  application,  developed  the  habit 
of  concentrating  their  attention  upon 
each  stroke  played.  This  developed 
habit  is  a  very  excellent  substitute  for 
the  natural  gift,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  player  with  this  substitute  is  never 
quite  in  the  same  safe  position  as  the. 
player  with  the  natural  gift.  In  the  case 
of  the  latter  no  trouble  or  effort  is  re- 
quired to  keep  his  mind  on  the  task,  but 
the  former,  unless  the  world  is  going 
very  well  with  him  at  the  time,  is  un- 
consciously apt  to  revert  to  his  natural 
state  and  allow,  if  even  momentarily, 
his  attention  to  wander  away  from  the 
task  of  hitting  the  ball. 

The  two  grave  dangers  to  close  and 
absolute  concentration  are  supplied  by 
the  possible  review  of  incidents  which 
have  happened  in  the  previous  play  in 
the  match  and  by  anticipation  of  what 
may  happen  in  the  future.  The  former 
is  the  graver  danger  of  the  two  in  that 
the  mind  has  a  habit  of  wandering  back 
more  to  the  unfortunate  and  unpleasant 
incidents  than  to  the  pleasing  ones,  and 
the  player  who  grieves  for  the  past  is  in- 
variably a  lost  soul.  A  grievance,  even 
if  it  is  a  true  and  a  just  one,  is  a  terrible 
thing  for  a  man  to  carry  around  with 
him. 

The  vein  of  anticipation  is  possibly  not 
quite  such  an  evil  influence  as  that  of 
reflection,  but  the  player  who  cannot  re- 
frain from  anticipating  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  play  to  holes  which  are  yet  to 
come,  and,  moreover,  keep  on  playing 
those  holes  in  his  mind's  eye,  not  only 
anticipating  how  he  will  play  them  him- 
self but  imagining  how  his  enemy  may 


play  them,  is  burdening  himself  with  a 
deal  of  useless  thought  and  consideration, 
as  circumstances  may  be  entirely  differ- 
ent when  the  holes  actually  have  to  be 
played.  Moreover,  the  imaginative  sketch 
of  what  the  opponent  may  do  at  any 
particular  hole  may  prove  to  be  entirely 
erroneous,  and  in  consequence  all  the 
premeditated  schemes  will  go  awry, 

The    Curse    of   Imagination 

It  is  bad  for  the  player  to  reflect  upon 
the  past,  or  anticipate  the  future  when 
playing  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter,  but 
it  is  infinitely  worse  to  give  rein  to  these 
feelings  when  participating  in  score  play. 
In  truth,  one  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  giving  way  to  such  an  inclination  is 
likely  to  be  absolutely  fatal.  I  speak 
feelingly  on  the  point,  as  in  my  younger 
years  I  had  a  habit,  before  commencing 
a  medal  round,  of  anticipating  the  play 
and  possible  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
to  every  single  hole  on  the  way  round. 
Then,  when  playing,  say,  the  third  hole 
on  the  way  round,  I  would  find  myself 
imagining  how  I  would  get  past  some 
particular  difficulty  at,  say,  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  hole.  My  brain  was  al- 
ways working  away  ahead,  puzzling  over 
problems  for  the  future  which  might 
never  present  themselves.  It  was  a  habit 
which  I  found  difficult  to  overcome,  and 
I  never  have  altogether  got  the  better  of 
it  to  this  day,  as  I  still  find  my  attention 
wandering  away  ahead  of  schedule,  and 
have  to  pull  myself  up  sharply.  It  is  the 
curse  of  an  unduly  anticipatory  brain, 
and  I  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  rein- 
ing it  in,  from  participating  in  the  many 
imaginative  pictures  which  it  will  persist 
in  weaving. 

An  anticipatory  brain  of  an  imagina- 
tive character  is  an  ill  possession  for  a 
golfer  to  be  blessed  with ;  it  is  not  of  the 
least  service  to  him  in  any  way,  and  it  is 
merely  prone  to  take  his  attention  away 
from  the  task  it  should  be  riveted  upon, 
which  is  the  task  of  hitting  the  ball 
more  or  less  in  the  center  of  the  club 
face. 

I  know  it  is  much  easier  to  sit  down 
and  moralize  on  paper  than  to  carry  out 
principles  and  precepts  when  actually 
participating  in  the  game,  but  I  do  be- 
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lieve  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  the 
habit  of  concentration.  The  developed 
habit  may  not  be  as  great  a  blessing  as 
the  natural  habit,  but  to  any  young 
player  who  finds  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
his  attention  on  the  game,  I  simply  ad- 
vise him  to  try  and  see  whether  he  can- 
not teach  himself  the  knack  of  forget- 
ting everything  else  except  the  particular 
game  he  is  playing  and  the  particular 
individual  strokes  he  is  about  to  play. 
He  may  find  the  task  a  trying  and  severe 
one  at  first,  but  by  degrees  it  will  become 
less  difficult,  and  eventually  he  will  find 
that  the  continued  restraint  on  a  wander- 
ing and  inconsequent  brain  will  result  in 
the  development  of  a  habit  which  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  natural  powers  of 
concentration. 

When  watching  American  amateurs 
play  and  when  playing  with  them,  I  have 
been  much  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  concentrate  their  mind  upon 
the  game  they  are  playing.  In  this  re- 
spect, they  compare  more  than  favorably 
with  our  British  amateurs,  the  majority 
of  whom  do  not  settle  down  to  their 
work  as  your  American  players  do.  A 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  Mr. 
John  Ball,  and  a  goodly  measure  of  his 
great  success  may  be  said  to  be  due  to 
this  natural  gift  of  being  almost  imper- 
vious to  the  effect  of  outside  influences. 
Nothing  outside  the  incidents  of  the  ac- 
tual play  seems  to  disturb  him  in  the 
slightest,  and  I  never  remember  ever  see- 
ing him  stop  in  the  playing  of  a  stroke 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  spec- 
tators. He  does  not  seem  to  mind  in  the 
slightest  whether  the  spectators  run  about 
behind  him  like  frightened  rabbits,  when 
he  is  playing  a  shot;  he  simply  asks  for 
room  in  which  to  swing  his  club,  and  if 
that  is  given  him  he  rests  content.  I 
have  never  come  across  any  player  who 
appears  quite  as  impervious  to  outside 
influences  as  Mr.  Ball  does,  but  the  rank 
and  file  of  amateur  players  on  our  side 
are  not  by  any  means  similarly  gifted. 

Among  your  amateur  players  Mr. 
Walter  Travis  and  Mr.  Jerome  Travers 
stand  out  in  my  mind  as  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  players  who  can  naturally  con- 
centrate their  attention  on  their  game, 
and  who  are,  moreover,  but  little  influ- 
enced by  the  trend  of  the  play.     The 


success  of  Jerome  in  the  Championship  aL 
Wheaton  was  a  wonderful  example  of 
the  powers  of  persistent  concentration, 
under  most  trying  circumstances,  as  the 
consistent  failure  of  his  wooden  club 
play  was  sufficient  to  break  the  heart  of 
a  man  of  stone.  That  he  was  himself 
disgusted  with  his  efforts  from  the  tee 
was  most  plainly  evident;  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  hide  it,  but  the  remarkable 
thing  was  that  it  did  not  seem  in  any  way 
to  affect  his  subsequent  play  up  to  the 
hole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  simply 
seemed  to  spur  him  on  to  greater  effort. 
Many  players,  when  hitting  their  tee 
shots  as  your  amateur  champion  was  hit- 
ting them  that  week  at  Wheaton,  would 
have  been  inclined  to  throw  up  the 
sponge  once  and  for  all,  for  it  certainly 
is  most  distressing  work  having  to  keep 
on  playing  the  odd,  from  all  manner  of 
unlikely  places  on  the  course.  But  the 
severe  task  which  Jerome  set  himself  ap- 
parently made  him  try  all  the  harder. 
It  was  the  pluckiest  exhibition  I  have 
ever  come  across,  as  it  was  not  confined  to 
one  round,  but  went  on  during  the  whole 
six  days'  play.  But  to  my  mind  Jerome 
Travers  is  quite  an  exceptional  match 
player;  I  know  of  none  better. 

Americans   Tryers  All  the   Way 

But  your  youthful  exponents  of  the 
game  set  about  their  task  on  more  serious 
principles  than  the  younger  generation 
are  prone  to  on  this  side.  They  are  not 
in  any  way  more  dogged  in  a  close  finish 
than  our  players,  but  they  commence  the 
round  in  the  same  spirit  that  they  finish 
it.  They  are  tryers  all  the  way,  and  are 
just  as  careful  and  studious  when  they 
are  many  holes  up  as  when  they  are  many 
holes  down.  They  throw  nothing  away 
through  carelessness;  they  just  play  their 
best  and  take  the  chances  of  what  their 
opponent  may  accomplish.  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  spirit  in  which  to 
play  a  golf  match.  The  man  who  wins 
the  majority  of  his  matches  is  the  one 
who  commences  the  round  trying  his  ut- 
most, and  continues  trying  until  all  is 
over,  who  never  allows  the  state  of  the 
match  to  influence  his  game  in  any  way. 

These  are  principles  which,  on  some 
occasions,  are  difficult  to  follow,  but  to 
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my  way  of  thinking  the  American  ama- 
teur on  the  average  follows  them  more 
closely  than  his  British  cousin.  Of 
course,  there  are  notable  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  I  could  mention  at  least 
two  of  your  very  prominent  amateur  ex- 
ponents of  the  game  who  are  apt  to  be 
very  easily  disturbed  by  outside  influ- 
ences, but  one  of  them  is  fast  overcom- 
ing this  weakness,  which  was  most  evi- 
dent during  championship  week  at  Chi- 
cago. 

Of  course,  it  is  well  recognized  that 
the  man  who  is  successful  in  the  game 
of  golf  is  the  man  who  can  maintain 
an  equability  and  equanimity  of  temper- 
ament from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
round,  the  species  of  individual  who  is 
not  unduly  elated  by  success  or  down- 
cast by  adversity,  but  one  is  afraid  that 
there  are  very  few  to  be  found  who  can 
claim  the  full  measure  of  these  tempera- 
mental virtues.  But,  as  I  have  previous- 
ly suggested,  I  do  candidly  think  that  it 
is  possible  to  school  one's  self  into  a  cer- 
tain spirit  of  philosophy,  the  spirit  which 
succeeds  in  obliterating  the  past  from  the 
picture  and  lives  only  in  the  present.  I 
am  speaking  from  personal  experience, 
as  except  for  a  certain  degree  of  natural 
pugnacity  which  has  always  served  to 
keep  me  fighting  to  the  end,  I  am  afraid 
that  in  my  younger  days  I  was  not  in 
any  way  blessed  with  the  great  tempera- 
mental virtues  for  the  playing  of  the 
game  of  golf.  I  was  extremely  sus- 
ceptible to  the  effects  of  outside  influ- 
ences, and,  moreover,  was  cursed  with  an 
imagination. 

I  could  see  what  might  have  happened 
if  the  world  had  gone  differently  with 
me  at  a  previous  portion  of  the  round, 
and  I  could,  moreover,  see  in  my  mind's 
eye  what  was  likely  to  happen  at  future 
points  in  the  round — in  fact,  I  could 
always  see  the  pictures  of  the  past  and 
the  imaginative  panorama  of  what  was 
likely  to  happen  in  the  future.  But  I 
early  realized  the  weakness  and  detri- 
ment of  these  views  and  promptly  com- 
menced to  try  and  eradicate  them.  Al- 
though I  have  never  quite  succeeded  in 
clearing  them  clean  out  of  my  system,  I 
have  nevertheless  succeeded  in  developing 
a  certain  degree  of  the  spirit  of  the  phi- 
losopher, which  has  stood  me  in  stead 


in  many  a  close  call.  The  development 
certainly  did  not  arrive  of  its  own  free 
will;  I  had  to  struggle  hard  to  attain 
that  measure  of  philosophy,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  have  to  struggle  still,  other- 
wise I  would  find  myself  once  again 
drifting  back  into  the  ways  of  my  youth. 
Looking  back  through  the  various  ex- 
periences I  have  been  subjected  to  during 
my  career,  I  can  readily  realize  how 
much  the  question  of  temperament  has 
had  to  do  with  the  measure  of  success, 
or  ill  success,  which  has  come  my  way. 
I  can  realize  how  on  occasions  the  laurel 
wreath  has  fallen  to  me  through  the  tem- 
peramental failings  of  others,  and  I  can 
even  more  fully  realize  how  it  might 
have  come  into  my  keeping,  except  for 
exhibitions  of  temperamental  weakness, 
which  were  my  undoing  at  critical  mo- 
ments. There  is  probably  not  a  player 
in  the  world  who  has  attempted  to  throw 
more  matches  away  through  temporary 
fits  of  inattention  to  business  than  I  have. 

A  Typical  "Hilton  Episode" 

American  players  will  no  doubt  well 
remember  the  final  round  at  Apawamis.* 
That  was  a  typical  "Hilton  episode,"  a 
species  of  episode  which  has  happened 
many  times  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
There  are  occasions  when  I  cannot  keep 
my  attention  on  the  game,  these  being 
the  occasions  on  which  I  have  obtained 
a  sufficiently  commanding  lead  to  suggest 
that  there  is  little  or  no  possibility  of  de- 
feat. I  have  been  taught  the  lesson  so 
often  that  I  ought  to  remember  it  when 
the  occasion  arrives  again,  but  I  never 
have  learned  it  and  probably  never  will, 
simply  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  natu- 
ral for  me  to  keep  up  the  tension  when  I 
hold  a  comparatively  safe  lead,  and  nat- 
ture  is  too  much  for  all  my  schooling. 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  win  a 
match  and  that  is  to  play  until  you  have 
so  many  holes  in  hand  that  there  are  not 
enough  holes  left  in  order  to  enable  your 
opponent  to  draw  level.  If  every  golfer 
played  on  with  this  objective  clearly  in 
mind,  there  would  not  be  so  many  cases 
of  matches  simply  thrown  away  through 

*Mr.  Hilton  was  twelve  up  on  Mr.  Herreshoff 
at  the  end  of  the  morning  round.  In  the  after- 
noon he  lost  this  apparently  unbeatable  lead  and 
was  forced  to  play  an  odd  hole  to  win  the  match. 
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a  mixture  of  overconfidence  and  care- 
lessness. It  may  on  occasions  seem  a 
little  brutal  to  rub  it  in  to  an  apparently 
defeated  opponent,  but  if  you  give  these 
opponents  an  opportunity  they  have  a 
habit  of  turning  round  and  biting,  just 
when  you  do  not  think  them  capable  of 
such  an  unkindly  act.  You  flatter  your- 
self that  you  have  them  quite  tamed  and 
completely  in  hand,  but  it  is  wonderful 
how  even  a  beaten  opponent  will  recover 
both  his  game  and  his  courage,  just  by 
the  means  of  a  little  inadvisable  encour- 
agement. Get  your  opponent  right  un- 
der first  and  sympathize  with  him  after- 
wards is  my  advice.  I  cannot  carry  it 
out  myself,  but  that  makes  not  a  bit  of 
difference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  advice. 
I  have  noticed  that  the  majority  of 
good  match  players  are  inclined  to  be 
very  silent  men,  and  in  consequence  it  is 


safe  to  assume  that  lack  of  conversation 
is  a  virtue  in  the  playing  of  the  game  of 
golf,  and  the  class  of  conversation  which 
should  be  particularly  avoided  is  that 
species  of  running  conversaziones  with 
friends  and  acquaintances  who  happen  to 
be  among  the  spectators. 

Learn  to  bear  your  ill  fortune  without 
appealing  for  sympathy,  as  sympathy  ex- 
tended to  a  man  during  the  course  of 
play  is  more  apt  to  upset  him  tempera- 
mentally than  to  strengthen  his  purpose 
in  any  way.  The  most  reliable  of  golfers 
always  prove  to  be  those  who  play  the 
game  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it 
without  allowing  any  outside  influence  to 
affect  them  in  any  way  whatever.  To 
some  golfers  it  is  a  difficult  procedure  to 
follow  out,  but  it  is  truly  wonderful  how 
a  young  player  can  strengthen  his  temper- 
ament bv  continuous  schooling. 


In  July  OUTING  Mr.  Hilton 
has  something  new  to  say  about 

PHYSIQUE  IN   GOLF 


CASTIN' 

To  C.  D.  J. 
By  ELSIE    D.  WILLIS 

A/T  Y  mind,  sech  as  it  is,  ain't  nowise  plural, 

I'm  what  they  call  "A  man  o'  one  idee," 
An'  that's  to  set  where  things  is  ca'm  an'  rural, 
An'  cast,  an'  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — maybe. 

When  daown  the  road  the  City  folks  come  glidin', 
Their  autymobiles  don't  appeal  to  me; 

I'd  ruther  see  braown,  dimpled  water  slidin' 
Where  I  c'n  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — maybe. 


An'  when  fer  me  the  heavenly  bells  are  ringin', 
I'll  gladly  set  beside  the  Jasper  Sea, 

An'  let  the  other  angels  do  the  singin', 
Ef  I  c'n  cast,  an'  ketch  a  fish — maybe. 


MAKING  A  VARSITY  CREW 


By  JAMES  C.  RICE 

Coach   of   the   Columbia   University   Crew  • 

TV/I  OST  of  us  know  what  an  eight-oared  crew  looks  like — from 
*■*■*■  the  bank  or  a  seat  in  the  observation  train.  How  do  they 
appear  to  the  sweater-clad  man  who  has  followed  them  day  by 
day  through  the  spring  in  the  coaching  launch?  He  knows  how 
that  crew  was  put  together  for  he  was  the  man  who  did  it.  Real 
rowing  coaches  are  few,  but  many  would  like  to  know  some  of 
the  things  they  know.  Hence  this  article  by  "Jim"  Rice,  one  of 
the  best  and  best  known  rowing  coaches  in  the  country — the  man 
who  has  made  Columbia  a  consistent  and  close  contender  for  inter- 
collegiate honors  at  Poughkeepsie  every  year  for  the  last  six  years. 


HEN  Columbia 
rowed  Yale  on  Lake 
Whitney  five  years 
ago,  there  were  two 
men  in  our  boat 
who  looked  such 
misfits  that  the  sight  of  them  together 
was  enough  to  make  anyone  laugh.  The 
combination  certainly  made  a  hit  with 
the  spectators  when  the  two  oarsmen 
walked  down  the  float  of  the  old  New 
Haven  boathouse.  One  man  was  named 
Miller,  a  long,  lean  fellow  six  feet  two 
inches  tall.  The  other  was  Warren 
Kinney,  short  and  rather  stocky  —  not 
more  than  five  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
The  Columbia  crew  of  19G8  —  that 
was  my  second  year  of  coaching  at  the 
university — was  a  rather  discouraging- 
looking  proposition  as  far  as  the  appear- 
ances of  the  men  went.  I  used  to  stay 
awake  nights  in  the  beginning  of  the  sea- 
son worrying  over  the  lack  of  material. 
The  eight  I  finally  picked  out  in  the 
spring  was  a  funny-looking  combination. 
There  were  long  and  tall,  fat  and  thin, 
and  I  didn't  blame  the  crowd  at  Lake 
Whitney  a  bit  when  they  laughed  at  the 
appearance  of  the  eight.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  took  advantage  of  the  incident 
to  throw  a  little  bit  of  courage  into  the 
Columbia  boat. 

In  that  year  Yale  was  at  a  high  pre- 


mium in  rowing  reputation.  They  had 
beaten  Harvard  on  the  Thames  the 
spring  before  while  Columbia  was  just 
beginning  to  shove  her  nose  ahead  after 
a  period  of  more  or  less  disaster.  We 
never  have  any  oversupply  of  material 
on  the  Hudson,  and  coming  up  to  New 
Haven  and  seeing  five  good-looking 
freshman  boats  and  four  or  five  Yale 
varsity  combinations  on  the  lake  at  the 
same  time  had  sort  of  taken  the  nerve 
away  from  our  eight.  When  the  time 
came  to  get  the  shell  away,  I  thought  I 
might  just  as  well  throw  a  little  humor 
into  the  situation,  so  I  told  Miller  and 
Kinney  to  bring  down  the  oars.  The 
sight  of  the  long  and  the  short  of  the 
visiting  eight  carrying  the  sweeps  was 
so  funny  that  even  the  Columbia  oarsmen 
laughed,  and  the  men  started  up  to  the 
head  of  the  lake  in  a  lot  better  humor 
than  I  had  hoped  for. 

Paddling  along  in  a  canoe  behind 
them,  I  had  to  admit  to  myself  that  they 
made  the  funniest-looking  eight  I'd  ever 
seen  in  intercollegiate  competition.  At 
first  glance  they  looked  like  a  ragged 
combination.  The  shell  was  an  ancient 
affair — built  sometime  in  the  early  nine- 
ties, if  I  remember  correctly.  Anyhow 
it  was  patched  in  a  hundred  places.  The 
men  had  used  it  in  the  early  practice, 
and  the  new  shell,  intended  for  use  at 
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Poughkeepsie,  had  arrived  but  a  few  days 
before  we  started  from  New  York  for 
New  Haven.  The  Columbia  oarsmen 
thought  they'd  do  better  in  competition 
against  Yale  with  a  boat  to  which  they 
were  accustomed.  So  I  let  them  have 
their  way,  when  I  saw  the  shabby-look- 
ing boat  and  the  misfit-looking  eight 
going  up  to  the  head  of  the  lake,  I  was 
sorry  that-  we  didn't  at  least  have  a 
decent-looking  shell.  We  didn't  feel  so 
ashamed  of  the  combination  after  the 
race  was  over.  Columbia  won  very  easily 
over  the  seven-eighths-of-a-mile  course. 
I  think  the  time — 4  minutes  30  seconds 
— was  the  fastest  ever  made  on  the  Lake 
Whitney  course. 

"The  crew  looked  like  a  vaudeville 
team  going  up  to  the  starting  mark," 
Julian  S.  Curtiss  said  after  the  race,  "but 
they  looked  like  champions  at  the  finish." 

The  reason  I  think  the  description  of 
this  particular  crew  is  interesting  is  be- 
cause it  illustrates  a  point  known  to 
every  oarsman  that  the  prettiest  crew 
isn't  always  the  fastest. 

The   Crews   of  Fiction 

In  the  spring,  the  choice  of  editors  of 
fiction  magazines  seems  to  turn  lightly 
toward  college  rowing.  Somewhere  in 
the  issues  between  May  and  July  you're 
pretty  apt  to  find  a  yarn  concerning  the 
stroke  oar  or  the  captain  of  the  crew  in 
the  table  of  contents.  Everyone  is  glad 
to  see  these  literary  efforts  at  quarters  in 
June  because  they're  usually  funnier  than 
anything  by  George  Ade. 

In  these  tales  the  winning  eight  always 
sweeps  down  to  the  finish  with  the  eight 
oarsmen  rowing  as  one.  Shoulders,  backs, 
arms,  legs,  and  other  parts  of  the  eight 
human  makeups  are  all  working — in  the 
story — like  parts  of  a  machine.  The 
bronzed  backs  of  the  victorious  crew  are 
in  a  mathematically  straight  line  when 
the  shell  crosses  the  finish  line,  while  the 
losers  indicate  their  coming  defeat  by 
falling  into  individual  peculiarities  at  the 
end  of  the  first  mile. 

I  don't  think  there  was  ever  a  college 
eight  which  had  more  individual  differ- 
ences than  the  Columbia  crew  of  1908. 
Yet  they  went  through  a  successful  pre- 
liminary season  and  at  Poughkeepsie  in 


June  finished  in  second  place  to  Syra- 
cuse, with  a  time  margin  of  one  second 
separating  them  from  the  intercollegiate 
championship.  That  crew  finished  ahead 
of  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin 
and  gave  Jim  Ten  Eyck's  boat  as  stiff 
a  battle  in  the  last  mile  as  I've  ever  seen 
on  the  Hudson. 

Before  I  came  to  Columbia  I  had 
learned  the  lesson  which  is  forced  upon 
every  rowing  coach  early  in  his  career, 
that  a  pretty  oarsman  doesn't  necessarily 
make  a  good  man  for  an  eight-oared 
crew.  Many  of  the  fine,  big,  large- 
shouldered  men  who  strike  you  in  Janu- 
ary as  having  an  ideal  physical  makeup 
for  varsity  rowing  fade  out  of  considera- 
tion by  the  time  you're  ready  to  start  a 
training  table. 

It's  been  my  experience  that  nature  is 
pretty  fair  in  dividing  her  gifts  around, 
and  almost  always  the  man  who  has  an 
absolutely  ideal  build  for  rowing  lacks 
some  of  the  other  qualities  to  be  success- 
ful. Of  course,  no  candidate  can  make 
an  eight-oared  crew  without  possessing 
more  strength  than  the  average  man,  but 
more  often  I've  seen  fellows  with  aver- 
age physical  equipment  develop  into  good 
oars  than  I  have  found  gymnasium  ath- 
letes who  could  hold  the  pace  in  a  shell 
through  four  miles.  The  big,  knotty 
muscles  which  are  found  on  professional 
strong  men  and  window  demonstrators 
selling  exercise  machines  aren't  of  much 
use  in  rowing. 

The  idea  that  the  eight  men  in  a  var- 
sity shell  have  to  attain  absolute  sym- 
metry in  physical  development  and  abso- 
lute uniformity  in  their  movements  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  records  of  rowing. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  see  a  well- 
balanced  eight,  with  the  greatest  weight 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  and  the  figure 
gradually  lessening  forward  of  the  mid- 
dle, so  that  the  head  of  the  shell  may  ride 
out  of  the  water.  It's  nice  to  see  a  crew 
working  so  evenly  that  there  is  uniform 
balance  in  their  movements.  The  essen- 
tial fact  which  the  rowing  outsider  misses 
is  that  it  is  the  way  the  oar  meets  the 
water,  not  the  things  the  oarsman  does 
in  the  process  of  handling  it,  which  must 
be  the  final  means  of  deciding  whether  a 
crew  is  fast  or  slow. 

Every  crew  coach  works  for  smooth 
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action  and  likes  to  see  his  men  traveling 
easily  and  together ;  but  it's  better  to 
have  a  ragged-looking  fellow  who  can 
deliver  the  goods  than  a  pretty  oar  who 
lacks  the  power  needed  in  the  shell.  I 
don't  think  any  man  coaching  gets  more 
satisfaction  from  watching  an  eight  row- 
ing in  good  form  than  I  do,  but  other 
experiences  like  that  with  the  1908  crew 
have  driven  home  the  lesson  that  some 
awkward-looking  eights  are  worth  their 
salt  in  competition.  The  watermanship 
of  the  crew  of  five  years  ago  which  won 
from  Yale  and  finished  so  well  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  good.  The  eight  oars 
caught  the  water  at  the  same  time  and 
the  power  was  applied  in  unison.  Be- 
fore the  race  on  the  Hudson  the  men 
had  rounded  into  form  so  that  the  crew 
was  highly  rated  by  all  competent  row- 
ing critics ;  but  the  individual  differences 
made  necessary  from  the  wide  variety  of 
builds  in  the  eight  would  probably  have 
caused  a  layman  to  conclude  that  Colum- 
bia had  but  little  chance.  At  all  events, 
the  style  didn't  comply  with  the  win- 
ning formula  laid  down  in  the  short- 
story  magazines. 

It  is  natural  for  a  coach  to  select  the 
best  men  available  from  the  physical 
standpoint  for  his  most  favored  squad  of 
candidates.  Material  at  Morningside 
Heights  has  never  been  overabundant, 
however,  and  as  a  result  I've  had  to  take 
some  long  chances  in  developing  material. 
Sometimes  the  results  have  been  surpris- 
ing. I  think  it  was  the  same  time  Mil- 
ler and  Kinney  were  rowing  that  I  dis- 
covered A.  M.  Hamman.  There  was  a 
man  named  Hauser  out  for  the  crew  that 
season.  He  was  a  tall,  lanky  fellow  well 
over  six  feet  in  height  and  very  thin. 

That  year  we  had  the  rowing  ma- 
chines rigged  up  on  a  platform  on  the 
main  gymnasium  floor,  and  one  day  in 
the  early  winter  months,  when  I  came 
in  to  start  the  afternoon  work,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  a  man  I  took  for  Hauser 
jumping  with  a  lot  of  the  track  candi- 
dates over  in  the  corner.  The  bar  must 
have  been  about  4  feet  8  inches,  and 
when  I  saw  the  fellow  take  a  long  run 
and  come  down  on  a  thin  little  strip  of 
matting  on  the  other  side  it  acted  like  an 
electric  shock.  There  was  little  enough 
material  that  season,  and  I  didn't  pro- 


pose to  have  a  man  with  the  least  show 
for  a  place  in  the  boat  high  jumping  on  a 
hard  board  floor.  With  a  quick  leap  I 
started  across  the  gym  floor  and  in  a  min- 
ute I  had  the  jumper  by  the  arm. 

"Come  on  away  from  there,  you 
young  idiot!"  I  said,  and  I  reckon  the 
tone  wasn't  very  pleasant.  "Can't  you 
find  anything  else  to  do  besides  trying 
to  break  your  ankle?  Get  over  there 
on  the  machine." 

The  fellow  seemed  surprised  and 
started  to  talk,  but  I  was  too  angry  to 
notice  details,  and  I  had  him  headed  for 
the  machines  before  he  had  time  to  say 
very  much.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  in 
one  of  the  seats  that  it  dawned  on  me 
that  the  fellow  wasn't  Hauser.  He  was 
fully  as  tall  but  thinner,  and  the  sur- 
prise on  his  face  at  being  kidnaped  by 
me  was  almost  painful  to  see.  The  mis- 
take floored  me  for  a  moment.  Then, 
in  apologizing,  I  got  talking  to  him.  In 
spite  of  his  leanness  the  man  had  a  fine 
build,  and  it  looked  to  me  that  there 
might  be  the  making  of  an  oarsman  in 
him.  I  asked  how  good  he  was  in  the 
high  jump,  and  he  told  me  that  he  didn't 
think  he  had  any  chance  to  make  the 
team,  but  had  been  working  at  it  be- 
cause he  didn't  think  he  was  cut  out  for 
anything  else. 

Making  an   Oarsman 

The  upshot  of  the  incident  was  that 
the  high  jumper,  whose  name  was  Ham- 
man,  came  out  regularly  for  the  crew. 
At  the  start  he  weighed  139  pounds,  and 
while  I  sized  him  up  as  having  the  ag- 
gressiveness and  courage  to  do  his  best, 
it  scarcely  seemed  possible  that  he  could 
develop  sufficiently  to  travel  over  the 
four-mile  course.  He  went  at  the  work 
with  a  vim,  however,  and  the  progress 
of  Hamman  as  an  oarsman  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  year.  Day  by  day  he  gained 
in  knowledge  of  watermanship,  and  the 
steady  exercise  kept  building  him  up. 
He  rowed  No.  2  in  the  varsity  shell  be- 
fore he  finished,  and  a  mighty  good  No. 
2  at  that. 

There  were  many  men  in  the  squad 
better  equipped  than  Hamman  in  mus- 
cular strength,  and  the  fact  that  he  was 
able  to  beat  them  out  illustrates  the  point 
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I'm  trying  to  make,  that  that  is  but  one 
factor  in  the  producing  of  a  winning 
crew.  An  abundance  of  first-class  ma- 
terial responding  when  the  first  call  for 
crew  candidates  is  made  at  the  opening 
of  college  in  the  fall  makes  the  task  of 
the  coach  easier;  but  courage,  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  and  loyalty  to  their 
university  are  other  factors  in  an  under- 
graduate body  which  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Columbia  has  not  an  abundance 
of  natural  rowing  material  available  at 
the  opening  of  the  season,  but  for  a  will- 
ingness to  give  the  best  they  have  in 
competition  I  think  the  average  Colum- 
bia eight  will  compare  favorably  with  the 
men  in  any  rival  boat. 

The  stroke  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
prime  importance  in  the  success  of  a  uni- 
versity crew,  but  the  records  show  that 
it  pays  better  to  adapt  the  stroke  to  the 
men  available  than  to  attempt  making 
every  crew  conform  to  a  stroke.  With 
the  single  exception  of  the  present  Yale 
coaching  policy,  the  general  aim  among 
the  rowing  colleges  is  to  tend  toward 
the  standardizing  of  the  American  stroke. 
The  general  features  of  the  strokes 
rowed  by  Cornell,  Syracuse,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Wisconsin,  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
colleges  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  same. 
The  main  outline  of  the  reach,  catch, 
slide,  and  recover  is  similar.  Of  course, 
no  two  crews  row  alike  and  certainly  the 
practised  eye  will  discover  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  style  of  different  universities. 

A  good  coach  varies  his  own  pet  stroke 
from  year  to  year,  emphasizing  one  fea- 
ture and  slurring  over  another  according 
to  the  physical  qualifications  of  the  men 
he  has  available.  No  two  oarsmen  row 
exactly  alike,  and  of  course  the  contrast 
between  rival  college  schools  of  water- 
manship is  much  more  pronounced.  Some 
crews  catch  harder  than  others,  some 
place  great  emphasis  upon  the  power  ex- 
erted in  the  middle  of  the  stroke,  while 
others  put  a  lot  of  energy  at  the  finish. 
Yet,  with  the  one  exception  noted,  the 
colleges  throughout  the  country  are  tend- 
ing toward  a  uniform  stroke. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  experi- 
ments in  the  field  of  American  univer- 
sity rowing  at  the  present  time  is  the 
effort  which  Yale  is  making  to  copy  the 
English  stroke.     The  trip  across  the  At- 


lantic and  the  coming  of  two  well-known 
oarsmen  to  round  off  the  style  of  the 
Yale  eight  should  certainly  effect  a  close 
imitation  of  the  British  method.  The 
essential  difference  in  the  American  and 
English  strokes  dates  back  to  the  time 
when  the  sliding  seat  was  invented.  In 
the  old  days  of  the  fixed  seat  the  gen- 
eral formula  for  fast  rowing  was  the 
same  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  When 
the  advantage  of  the  new  invention  was 
conceded  generally,  the  tendency  in 
America  was  to  make  the  sliding  seat  the 
basis  of  a  new  stroke.  The  English 
added  the  new  feature  to  the  old  swing 
of  the  fixed  seat,  and  it  is  this  style  which 
Yale  is  striving  to  duplicate. 

Making  use  of  the  slide  to  its  full  me- 
chanical possibilities  has  put  the  empha- 
sis of  rowing  accomplishment  in  this 
country  upon  the  legs  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  body.  The  English  stroke  puts  a 
tremendous  strain  upon  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  hits  the  stomach  of  the  oars- 
man hardest  of  all.  To  learn  the  Eng- 
lish style  properly  a  long  apprenticeship 
at  the  rudimentary  movements  is  neces- 
sary. In  England  many  months  of  pre- 
liminary work  are  put  in  upon  the  fixed 
seat.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think 
of  the  English  style  as  a  fixed  and  un- 
changeable thing.  They  have  not  had 
the  revolutions  of  style  that  we  have  at 
colleges  in  this  country,  but  the  British 
stroke  has  been  modified  from  time  to 
time  and  my  own  opinion  is  that  it  is 
steadily  tending  toward  the  best  Ameri- 
can method. 

America  vs.  England 

The  final  verdict  as  to  which  style  is 
the  best  has  still  to  be  finally  rendered, 
but  I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  majority  of  the  meetings  between 
the  United  States  and  England  this  coun- 
try has  had  an  undergraduate  eight  row- 
ing against  a  crew  picked  from  veteran 
English  oarsmen.  Conditions  in  Eng- 
land are  such  that  for  the  defense  of 
their  national  championship  they  can  get 
together  a  crew  representative  of  the  best 
in  British  rowing.  In  this  country  now- 
adays practically  the  only  eight-oared 
crew  training  possible  is  by  the  members 
of  a  single  university.     In  other  words, 
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America  has  pitted  eight  men  averaging 
somewhere  in  the  early  twenties  against 
a  crew  much  older  and  more  experienced. 

Patience  and  long  training  are  the 
basis  of  the  English  stroke,  and  leaving 
aside  the  question  of  speed  entirely,  I 
think  that  the  American  method  of  mak- 
ing the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  slide 
and  relieving  the  abdomen  of  as  much 
strain  as  possible  is  best  suited  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  place,  the 
rowing  career  of  an  American  oar  is  con- 
densed into  the  four  years  of  his  under- 
graduate course,  a  space  of  time  which  I 
think  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  the 
greatest  efficiency  in  the  English  style. 
In  the  second  place,  the  American  tem- 
perament lacks  the  dogged  patience  and 
persistence  which  the  English  as  a  rule 
possess.  It  is  a  hard  enough  task  for  a 
coach  to  keep  a  crew  interested  in  the 
preliminary  winter  work  of  a  single 
season. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  ask  an  Ameri- 
can undergraduate  to  put  in  two  seasons 
of  preparation  before  he  could  hope  for  a 
victory  in  a  university  race,  I'm  afraid 
the  number  of  crew  candidates  would 
materially  decrease.  And  an  American 
doesn't  do  good  work  in  athletics  or  any 
other  field  of  activity  unless  he  is  inter- 
ested. The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Yale  rowing  authorities  have  taken  up 
the  English  stroke  is  a  factor  in  favor 
of  the  innovation.  Certainly  never  be- 
fore has  an  American  university  made 
such  a  faithful  attempt  to  master  the 
English  style.  The  result  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  oarsmen 
of  two  countries.  The  experiment 
should  determine  once  and  for  all  the 
possibility  of  using  the  English  style  in 
the  United  States. 

Another  feature  of  the  British  system 
which  is  now  being  tried  at  New  Haven 
is  that  of  graduate  coaching.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  combination  of  this 
training  with  the  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish stroke  produces  splendid  results 
abroad,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are 
essential  differences  in  conditions  here 
which  operate  against  the  graduate  coach- 
ing idea  just  as  they  do  against  the  for- 
eign stroke.  Great  Britain  is  a  region 
of  comparatively  small  traveling  dis- 
tances.    Within   a   few   score   miles   of 


( )xford  and  Cambridge  are  to  be  found 
a  host  of  veteran  oars  who  are  glad  to 
come  back  when  needed.  Many  of  them 
keep  in  training  throughout  most  of  their 
lives  and  so  are  in  active  touch  with 
watermanship.  Abroad  there  is  a  large 
leisure  class,  members  of  which  have  no 
difficulty  taking  a  few  months  to  watch 
the  crews  of  their  clubs  and  university 
prepare  for  competition. 

In  this  country  the  oarsmen  in  a  win- 
ning crew  are  scattered  thousands  of 
miles  apart  upon  their  graduation.  They 
are  expected  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  world  and  but  a  very  few 
of  them  feel  able  to  pledge  themselves  to 
a  yearly  return  to  help  the  rowing  pros- 
pects of  their  college.  The  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  school  of  rowing  such  that  a  man 
who  has  once  learned  its  principles  will 
be  in  a  position  to  teach  anyone  else  the 
essentials  of  the  stroke  is  an  admirable 
one,  but  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  carrying  the  idea  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  In  its  favor  there  is  the  fact 
that  every  man  who  has  sat  in  a  shell 
feels  the  call  of  rowing  in  the  spring- 
time. Many  more  would  come  back  to 
their  universities  for  a  few  weeks  each 
season  than  do  at  the  present  time  if  the 
requirements  of  business  life  in  this  coun- 
try were  not  so  imperative. 

A   Game  That  Lasts 

For  the  man  who  has  once  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  coaching  an  eight-oared 
crew,  the  task  has  an  attraction  which 
can't  be  resisted.  Someone  asked  me 
once  why  it  is  that  most  college  crew 
coaches  make  good  chess  players.  I 
knew  that  the  person  who  put  the  ques- 
tion didn't  know  much  about  the  rowing 
game,  for  producing  a  successful  eight- 
oared  crew  requires  an  amount  of  think- 
ing which  makes  chess  seem  like  pure 
recreation  in  comparison.  Of  course, 
it's  different  from  a  chess  problem  in  the 
fact  that  opponents  don't  always  start 
with  the  same  strength  of  forces,  but  this 
only  adds  to  the  fascination  of  trying  to 
boat  a  winning  combination. 

Just  how  it  feels  to  win  the  inter- 
collegiate regatta  at  Poughkeepsie  I  don't 
know,  for  the  sight  of  a  Columbia  crew 
crossing   the   line   a   winner   has   never 
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been  mine.  Yet  the  failure  to  win  the 
race  has  only  increased  the  attraction  of 
the  competition.  This  spring  I  find  the 
problem  as  interesting  as  it  was  the  first 
time  I  went  against  it.  The  mechanics 
of  propelling  an  eight-oared  shell  are  the 
most  delicate  in  the  field  of  athletics  and 
for  the  genuine  oarsmen  the  study  offers 
a  never-failing  field  of  speculation.  A 
thousand  and  one  elements  enter  into  the 
preparation  for  a  race,  all  of  which  have 
to  be  discounted.  Then  there  are  vari- 
ables which  get  into  the  equation  which 
no  one  can  foresee. 

Three  years  ago  at  Poughkeepsie  the 
wind  played  a  part  in  the  race  which  ac- 
counted to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
upset  of  form  expectations.  Larry  Clapp 
stroked  the  Columbia  eight  that  year  and 
we  counted  on  being  right  with  the  lead- 
er in  the  fight  for  the  finish.  In  the 
draw  for  position  Columbia  received 
course  No.  5.  Syracuse  was  No.  4,  Wis- 
consin No.  3,  Cornell  No.  2,  and  Penn 
No.  1.  In  other  words,  we  had  the  most 
easterly  course,  the  route  making  it  nec- 
essary for  the  Columbia  eight  to  pass 
through  the  east  arch.  The  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind  always  are  fac- 
tors in  the  Poughkeepsie  race,  and  the 
first  thing  every  crew  does  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  race  is  to  size  up  the  proba- 
bilities. 

The  Luck   of  the   Weather 

June  25,  1910,  dawned  with  a  gentle 
breeze  coming  out  of  the  northeast. 
Barely  heavy  enough  to  ripple  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  it  gladdened  the  hearts 
of  the  men  in  the  Columbia  boat,  for  we 
had  a  light  young  crew  that  year  and  the 
combination  was  not  anxious  to  row  in 
rough  water.  The  average  weight  in 
that  boat  was  164*4  pounds,  the  average 
age  a  flat  21  years.  Columbia  has  had 
some  pretty  light  crews  in  the  race,  but 
that  particular  eight  holds  the  light- 
weight record  for  the  past  six  years.  The 
men  were  well  balanced,  however,  and 
in  form  compared  favorably  with  any- 
thing on  the  river.  Under  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  until  just  before 
the  time  came  to  launch  the  boat,  gradu- 
ates of  Columbia  were  confident  of  win- 
ning. 


The  wind  then  took  part  in  the  race 
and  succeeded  in  doing  the  one  thing  I 
had  been  hoping  would  not  happen.  The 
direction  changed  from  a  light  breeze 
out  of  the  northeast  to  a  heavy  blow 
from  the  southwest.  Before  the  gun 
sounded  there  were  whitecaps  on  the 
river.  Of  course,  the  roughest  water 
was  that  on  the  course  nearest  the  east 
shore.  The  crews  on  the  opposite  wing, 
protected  by  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
had  comparatively  smooth  water,  but 
the  light  Columbia  crew  was  almost 
swamped.  The  eight  finished  third  in 
the  race,  at  the  head  of  the  wind-swept 
division,  Cornell  taking  first,  Pennsylva- 
nia second,  the  winning  time  being  20 
minutes  42   1/5  seconds. 

It  is  said  by  some  critics  of  college 
rowing  that  no  real  fun  is  to  be  had  by 
the  man  who  participates  in  it.  A  short 
time  ago  I  read  an  article  by  a  writer 
who  said  that  college  rowing  was  a  mo- 
notonous grind  and  that  no  one  got  any 
pleasure  from  it  save  the  satisfaction  of 
winning  a  big  regatta.  Most  men  from 
other  colleges  will  admit  that  Columbia 
has  had  about  as  many  disappointments 
in  competition  as  any  university.  In 
1907  Cornell  beat  out  Columbia  for  first 
place  by  a  fraction  of  a  second,  in  1908 
Svracuse  won  by  one  second.  In  1909, 
1910,  1911,  and  1912,  taking  the  total 
time  difference  between  Columbia  and 
Cornell,  which  university  in  each  of 
these  years  provided  the  winning  crew, 
only  50  4/5  seconds  separated  the  New 
York  City  eight  from  the  victor  over  the 
whole  space  of  four  years.  This,  I  think, 
indicates  that  if  disappointment  ever 
came  to  any  crew  quarters  it  has  cer- 
tainly come  to  Columbia.  In  spite  of 
the  failure  to  win  a  race,  there  aren't 
three  men  who  don't  look  upon  the  days 
up  at  Poughkeepsie  as  the  happiest  of 
their  undergraduate  four  years. 

In  the  old  days,  when  college  rowing 
first  started  and  it  was  the  fashion  to  live 
on  half-raw  meat  and  go  without  water, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  undergraduates 
at  American  colleges  were  ever  attracted 
to  the  sport.  Under  the  program  which 
prevailed  once  upon  a  time,  it  was  a  won- 
der that  men  who  went  out  for  rowing 
ever  got  their  degrees.  It  is  on  record 
that    some    of    the   early    college    crews 
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worked  hard  three  times  a  da}-,  ran  five 
or  six  miles  in  flannels  before  breakfast, 
and  went  for  weeks  before  the  race  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  drinking  water 
necessary  to  keep  the  men  alive.  Coaches 
have  long  since  got  away  from  the  idea 
that  a  crew  needs  to  be  worked  to  death 
in  order  to  become  hardened  for  a  race, 
and  the  schedule  nowadays  is  no  more 
strenuous  than  any  young  athlete,  with 
good  lungs  and  heart  action,  can  stand. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  crew  work  under  a 
competent  instructor  is  a  pleasure  for  any 
live  youngster  and  is  one  of  the  best  body 
developers  in  the  world. 

The  case  of  Paul  Renshaw,  who  was 
graduated  from  Columbia  three  years 
ago,  illustrates  what  consistent  crew 
work  will  do  for  a  young  man  in  colllege. 
When  Renshaw  came  out  for  the  varsity 
he  was  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and 
weighed  141  pounds,  a  rather  unfortu- 
nate combination.  When  he  left  college 
he  was  one  of  the  best-looking  oarsmen 
I've  ever  seen,  weighing  191  pounds 
when  in  condition.  Furthermore,  crew 
work  properly  supervised  doesn't  hurt  a 
man's  heart  or  his  vitality  either.  Sta- 
tistics which  indicate  to  the  contrary  are 
founded  on  the  fruit  of  ancient  training 
methods,  now  rejected  everywhere. 


A  man  who  has  held  a  place  on  the 
Columbia  varsity  squad  all  winter  was  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  disqualified  from  active  ex- 
ercise because  of  heart  disease.  Dr. 
George  L.  Meylan,  of  Columbia,  exam- 
ined him  and  found  that  he  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  slight  leak.  He  advised  him 
to  row.  The  steady  exercise  has  built 
him  up  in  every  way  and  his  heart  is 
now  so  sound  that  he  stands  a  good 
chance  of  occupying  No.  5  seat  in  the 
varsity  shell  this  June. 

From  the  moral  standpoint  there  is 
no  branch  of  athletics  which  is  such  a 
character  builder  as  trying  for  a  place  in 
an  eight-oared  shell.  I've  heard  a  wide 
variety  of  college  critics  say  that  rowing 
gets  out  the  finest  class  of  men  who  try 
for  any  team.  Certainly  the  long  period 
of  training  offers  little  to  the  flashy  type 
of  man  who  must  have  the  prospect  of 
immediate  reputation.  There  is  no 
branch  of  athletics  which  so  truly  teaches 
the  lessons  of  life.  Steady,  consistent 
effort,  cheerful  work  under  discouraging 
conditions,  good  comradeship,  and  good 
sportsmanship  when  the  race  goes  to  an- 
other college,  these  are  the  habits  which 
working  for  a  place  in  the  varsity  shell 
instill  into  the  American  undergraduate. 


"THE  SECRET  OF  SPEED  SWIM- 
MING" is  the  title  of  a  very  useful  article  by 
L.  deB.  Handley  in  the   July    OUTING 
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By  HERBERT  REED 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

/TVHIS  month  England  and  America  meet  again  for  the  polo 
■*■  supremacy.  To  see  the  game  well  played  is  to  be  thrilled 
and  captivated,  but  many  of  us  will  doubtless  fail  to  appreciate  the 
finer  technique.  For  that  reason  we  have  requested  Mr.  Reed  to 
prepare  this  article — a  clear  exposition  of  the  game  and  a  fore- 
cast of  the  coming  matches  by  an  acknowledged  expert. 


D 


OLO  has  been  called  by  one  of 
its  foremost  proponents  the 
game  of  "dust  and  bad  lan- 
guage," and  the  aptness  of  the 
appellation  will  be  brought 
home  forcibly  this  month  to  the 
thousands  who  will  crowd  the  stands  at 
Meadow  Brook  to  witness  another  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  a  game  lot  of  Eng- 
lish sportsmen  to  recover  a  trophy  of  only 
slightly  less  importance  than  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup.  But  there  is  more  than  dust 
and  more  than  bad  language  to  this  live- 
liest of  all  sports,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
American  spectator  as  a  rule  gets  little 
more  from  one  of  these  international 
competitions  than  the  delirium  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  apparent  madness  thereof, 
without  realizing  the  method  behind  the 
madness.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Amer- 
ica that  its  Army,  unlike  the  mounted 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  has  not  been  en- 
couraged to  take  up  and  maintain  the 
"galloping  game,"  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  the  generalship  involved — a 
generalship  that  brought  the  cup  back  to 
these  shores  and  that  has  already  sur- 
vived one  challenge  series — is  a  closed 
book  to  the  average  spectator. 

We  Americans,  generally  speaking,  do 
not  see  enough  of  the  game  to  be  able 
to  appreciate  its  finer  points,  and  as  a 
result  we  must  be  satisfied  to  cheer  a 
victory  often  without  realizing  how  ancj 
why  it  was  won,  and  without  under- 
standing what  the  thoroughly  American 
system  of  play  has  done  for  the  game. 
Yet  polo  is  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
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sports  to  follow,  and  it  requires  only  a 
brief  study  of  men,  mounts,  and  methods 
to  gain  a  fair  idea  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  English  system  and  our  own; 
to  appreciate  the  free-handed,  apparently 
reckless,  hard-riding  play  of  a  team  like 
Meadow  Brook;  to  weigh  the  shrewd, 
and  somewhat  more  conservative,  system 
of  the  Englishmen  and  value  correct- 
ly their  wonderful  horsemanship — one 
might  almost  say  "horsemastership" — 
which  is  wellnigh  beyond  praise. 

Polo  came  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  an  un- 
developed game,  and  just  as  has  been  the 
case  with  other  sports,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
determined  that  it  should  have  a  Plan. 
It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  English- 
men that  they  had  the  first  opportunity 
to  build  the  system  of  play  up  to  a  stand- 
ard that  should  endure  for  generation 
after  generation,  while  it  was  the  native 
shrewdness  of  the  American  who  adopts 
any  sport  that  enabled  him  to  go  on 
where  the  Englishmen  left  off,  and 
through  the  medium  of  the  Meadow 
Brook  system  and  the  banishment  of  the 
hampering  offside*  rule  make  polo  what 
it  is  to-day,  a  game  of  pace  and  hard- 
hitting, with  a  chance  for  daring  gen- 
eralship. 

Believing  that  the  best  offense  was  the 


*  Under  the  English  offside  rule  "a  player  is 
offside  when  at  the  time  of  the  ball  being  hit  he 
has  no  one  of  the  opposite  side  nearer  the  ad- 
versaries' goal  line  or  that  line  produced,  or  be- 
hind that  line  and  he  is  neither  in  possession  of 
the  ball  nor  behind  one  of  his  own  side  who_  is  in 
possession  of  the  ball.  ...  A  player  if  off- 
side remains  offside  until  the  ball  is  hit  or  hit  at 
again."  A  player  who  is  offside  may  not  hit  the 
ball  or  prevent  anyone  else  from  hitting  it. 
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THE   AMERICAN   TEAM    THAT   WILL   DEFEND   THE   CUP 

From  left  to  right:     Devereux  Milburn,   No.  4;  H.    P.   Whitney,   No.   3  and  captain;   J.    M.   Water- 
bury,   No.    2;    L.    Waterbury,    No.   1. 


best  defense,  the  Meadow  Brook  team 
long  ago  discarded  extreme  discretion, 
and  adopted  that  interchange  of  positions 
that  has  been  the  outstanding  feature  of 
American  polo  ever  since,  and  that  has 
triumphed  over  the  more  conservative 
English  method.  Before  that  invasion 
of  England  which  resulted  in  the  recov- 
ery of  the  cup  the  Americans  were  told 
that  each  man  would  find  a  member  of 
the  defending  team  "sitting  in  his  lap" 
— which  meant  that  the  Englishmen  had 
developed  the  art  of  "riding  off"  to  such 
a  point  that  it  would  be  next  to  impos- 
sible for  any  member  of  the  challenging 
team  to  get  free  with  the  ball.  Sheer 
speed  and  daring  overcame  this  obstacle, 
with  the  result  that  even  on  the  heavier 
fields  of  England  the  Americans  main- 
tained a  pace  that  the  English  defenders 
could  not  equal.  History  repeated  itself 
at  Meadow  Brook  two  years  ago,  when 
the  same  terrific  pace,  combined  with  the 
hardest  sort  of  hitting,  served  to  defend 
successfully  a  trophy  so  gallantly  won. 
The  abandonment  of  the  offside  rule, 
that,  offensively  at  least,  had  made  of 
English  quartets  practically  three-man 
teams,  made  it  possible  to  play  the  hitting 


game  all  over  the  field,  and  the  general 
loosening  up  of  the  style  of  play,  making 
of  every  man  a  potential  scorer,  found  so 
much  favor  in  the  British  Isles  that  it 
was  soon  adopted,  with  the  result  that 
English  polo  became  faster  and  freer 
than  it  had  ever  been  in  the  past.  So 
while  the  English  challengers,  led  by 
Captain  R.  G.  Ritson,  probably  will  play 
a  more  conservative  style  of  game  than 
that  with  which  the  Meadow  Brook 
quartet  has  made  us  familiar,  they  will 
undoubtedly  show  more  pace  even  than 
the  challengers  of  two  years  ago,  and 
will  be  ready  to  take  more  chances 
against  the  notoriously  chance-taking 
Americans. 

The  Englishmen  have  taken  kindly 
to  our  style  of  game.  Not  long  ago 
Francis  Grenfell,  one  of  the  ripest  of 
English  players,  wrote: 

"One  thing  certain  is  that  every  Eng- 
lishman who  has  played  in  the  States,  or 
has  looked  on,  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  polo  with  no  offside  rule,  as  played 
in  America,  is  far  superior  to  polo  with 
the  offside  rule,  as  played  in  England. 
It  is  faster,  more  scientific,  more  exhila- 
rating, less  severe  on  ponies,  and  infin- 
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CAPT.    CHEAPE 

No.    4    of    the    English    Team    and    a    Hard-hitting 
Back. 


itely  better  to  watch.  We  think  that, 
under  the  no  offside  rule,  since  more  can 
be  got  out  of  the  excellence  of  all  four 
players,  the  better  side  will  probably  win 
more  often  than  under  the  English  rules, 
and  a  better  and  fairer  contest  will  take 
place  between  two  very  level  teams." 

In  other  words,  the  two  countries  are 
getting  so  close  together  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  game  that  better  men 
and,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  better 
"combination"  will  soon  settle  the  issue, 
not  occasionally,  but  every  time. 

Buckmaster,  the  formidable  English 
player,  has  also  played  in  this  country, 
but  he  got  his  first  inkling  of  the  type 
of  play  adopted  by  the  hard-hitting 
Meadow  Brook  team  on  the  other  side. 
When  Capt.  Hardress  Lloyd's  team  was 
in  process  of  formation  for  the  challenge 


matches  of  two  years  ago,  Buckmaster 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  American 
style  of  play  as  follows : 

"Their  combination  differs  in  its  tac- 
tics from  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  here.  They  threw  aside  close  team 
play  and  showed  us  that  fast,  swinging, 
galloping  game  which  carried  all  before 
it.  Was  there  ever  a  better  example  of 
team  play  than  that  of  their  two  for- 
wards, the  brothers  Waterbury,  who 
have  studied  the  game  together  for  fif- 
teen years?  Their  long  passing  was  a 
marvel  of  accuracy,  and  to  invariably 
pick  up  a  ball  driven  to  one  at  right 
angles  at  the  pace  at  which  they  accom- 
plished it  is  worthy  of  great  mention." 

There  it  is  in  a  nutshell.  The  Eng- 
lish game  had  been  one  of  short  passing, 
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F.    M.    FREAKE 
An  English    Substitute   Back   of  Long  Experience. 
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W.    S.   BUCKMASTER 

Whose    Injuries   Forced   His    Retirement    from   the 
English   Team   on   the    Eve   of    Sailing. 

riding  off,  and  a  tight  melee.  The 
American  game  had  been  developed — on 
faster  fields,  to  be  sure — along  the  lines 
of  long  passing  and  wide-open  play. 
When  the  two  nations  met  in  the  inter- 
national matches  it  was  a  case  of  chance- 
taking  against  lingering  conservatism, 
and  chance-taking  won.  Had  the  Eng- 
lishmen adopted  at  an  earlier  period  the 
system  of  play  on  the  faster  fields  of 
India  there  might  have  been  a  different 
story  to  tell  of  the  internationals,  but 
although  the  last  challenging  team  was 
made  up  of  cavalry  officers  who  had  seen 
service  in  the  land  of  the  Maharajahs, 
the  execution  of  the  new  idea  was  still 
too  young  to  cope  successfully  with  an 
American  team  that  had  adopted  it  years 
ago  and  had  brought  it  to  a  state  border- 
ing closely  on  perfection. 

Now  for  a  consideration  of  the  tactics 
of  the  game  as  it  will  be  played  in  the 
international  matches  at  Meadow  Brook. 
The  standard  system  requires  that  No.  1 
keep  a  perpetual  eye  on  the  opposing 
back,  his  absorbing  interest  being  in  the 


man  rather  than  the  ball.  It  is  his  duty 
to  harry  his  opponent  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  gallop  up  and  "smother"  a  back- 
hander, and  to  make  openings  for  No.  2, 
allowing  the  latter  to  make  the  bids  to 
score  or  further  openings  for  No.  3  and 
back.  No.  2  is  presumably  the  best  hit- 
ter on  the  team  and  mounted  on  the  fast- 
est pony.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  sure 
shot  for  goal  within  reasonable  striking 
distance,  and  in  so  thorough  command 
of  the  ball  once  within  his  opponent's 
territory  as  to  have  the  right  to  call  to 
his  No.  1  to  "leave  it,"  when  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  command  the  No.  1  would 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  shoot  for  goal. 
No.  2  is  expected  to  be  absolutely  accu- 
rate from  all  angles  and  at  all  ranges. 
No.  3  is  the  pivot  of  the  team.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  drop  back  when  nec- 
essary to  stiffen  the  defense  or  come  up 
and  join  in  the  attack  when  opportunity 
offers.     It  rests  with  his  own  judgment 
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CAPT.  NOEL  EDWARDS 

An   English    No.    2   Who   Plays   the   Hard   Riding, 
Hard   Hitting   Indian    Game. 


A    TYPICAL      SCRIMMAGE      IN    THE    AMERICAN    GAME 
Note   the   Broad   Front.     Playing  the   Quartet   Practically  in   Offensive   Pairs. 


whether  he  is  on  attack  or  defense.  He 
must  hit  with  absolute  accuracy  on  both 
sides  of  his  pony,  must  get  the  ball  up 
to  his  forwards  with  precision,  and  must 
keep  the  opposing  No.  2  in  hot  water 
throughout  the  game.  No,  3  must  be 
all  things  to  all  men  on  the  team,  chan- 
ging his  tactics  to  suit  emergencies,  It  is 
the  right  place  for  a  captain,  for  this 
pivot  man  is  to  a  polo  team  what  the 
quarterback  is  to  a  football  team. 

Back  used  to  be  little  more  than  a 
cantering  goalkeeper.  In  the  course  of 
the  development  of  the  game  he  has  be- 
come much  more  than  that.  It  is  gen- 
erally as  the  result  of  a  long  stroke  from 
his  mallet  that  successful  forays  are  made 
into  the  opponent's  territory.  With  his 
No.  3  he  must  feed  the  ball  to  his  for- 
wards, and  his  backhand  strokes,  when 
in  full  tilt  toward  his  own  goal,  must  be 
perfection.  More  than  any  other  player 
on  the  team  he  must  be  endowed  with 
caution  and  must  know  to  the  fraction 
of  a  second  when  to  abandon  the  defen- 
sive and  assume  the  offensive.  Such 
roughly,  are  the  duties  of  the  members 
of  a  first-class  polo  team. 

Now,  in  actual  practice  there  has  been 
in  recent  years  a  marked  difference  be- 
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tween  the  working  out  of  fundamental 
theories  by  the  two  countries.  The  Eng- 
lish, even  when  playing  nearer  to  the 
American  style,  as  was  the  case  two  years 
ago,  have  maintained  the  long  formation, 
the  players  making  a  procession  down  the 
field.  Even  when  at  full  gallop,  and 
opening  the  game  out  wide  to  suit  the 
fast  American  fields,  the  Britishers  have 
tended  more  to  rigidity  of  formation. 
The  Americans,  on  the  contrary,  have 
maintained  a  broader  front,  playing  the 
quartet  practically  in  offensive  and  de- 
fensive pairs.  This  they  have  been  able 
to  do  because  of  the  remarkable  efficiency 
of  the  two  Waterburys  and  the  great 
range  of  Milburn,  In  this  way  there 
has  always  been  a  double  menace  in  the 
attack  of  the  American  team,  for  both 
forwards  have  been  "on  the  ball"  all  the 
time,  and  both  have  been  prepared  to 
shoot  for  goal,  No.  1  playing  the  ball 
quite  as  much  as  the  opposing  back. 
Those  who  remember  the  matches  of 
two  years  ago  will  recall  the  frequency 
with  which  Capt.  Noel  Edwards,  the 
British  No.  2,  was  called  upon  to  strike 
for  goal.  This  meant  that  he  was  play- 
ing the  game  with  his  No.  1  according 
to  the  standard  English  system. 
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CHARACTERISTIC  ENGLISH  PLAY  AT  HURLINGHAM 

The  English  Tendency  Is  to  Maintain  the  Long  Formation,  the  Players  Making  a  Procession  Down 

the  Field. 


Now,  in  the  long  formation  of  the 
Englishmen  it  was  possible  for  No.  3  to 
come  up  and  join  the  attack,  but  there 
was  seldom  a  moment  when  both"  the  No. 
3  and  back  were  on  the  offensive,  or,  in- 
deed, at  all  close  together  on  the  defen- 
sive. Under  the  American  system  the 
back  and  No.  3  working  together,  there 
were  times  when  both  were  forward  on 
the  ball,  following  up  one  of  Devereux 
Milburn's  long  backhanders  or  forehand 
strokes,  and  when  the  entire  attack 
shifted  to  these  two  men,  the  defense  for 
the  moment  being  turned  over  to  the  two 
Waterburys.  Milburn,  indeed,  has  no 
equal  in  feeding  the  ball  up  and  over  to 
his  forwards,  but  his  efficiency  did  not 
rest  there,  for  he  did  not  hesitate  to  come 
up  into  the  press  and  follow  the  ball,  ut- 
terly abandoning  the  defensive.  There 
were,  indeed,  moments  in  the  matches  of 
two  years  ago  when  the  entire  American 
team  was  on  the  offensive.  This  is 
strictly  Meadow  Brook  polo,  for  there 
are  no  other  teams  in  the  country  so  well 
equipped  to  play  this  style  of  game.  And 
there  are  few  men  able  to  fit  in  as  substi- 
tutes on  the  Meadow  Brook  team. 
Stoddard  is  one  and  Stevenson  another, 


but    after    them    the    gulf    yawns    wide. 

So  when  the  teams  come  together  in 
the  big  matches  the  spectator  probably 
will  find  that  the  Englishmen  will  op- 
pose the  long  formation  to  the  American 
system  of  pairs,  save  that  their  No.  3 
will  be  more  on  the  aggressive  than  was 
Captain  Hardress  Lloyd  two  years  ago, 
and  the  English  back,  Capt.  Lockett, 
with  Indian  experience,  will  be  more 
of  an  aggressive  factor  than  was  the  Eng- 
lish back  in  the  last  internationals. 
Oddly  enough,  the  American  formation 
was  foretold  by  an  Englishman  as  far 
back  as  1891,  when  Major  F.  Egerton 
Green's  regiment  was  playing  with  the 
Liverpool  Polo  Club.  H.  Hall  Walker, 
a  well-known  English  polo  and  racing 
man,  was  the  strategist  who  foresaw  the 
inevitable  working  out  of  the  game  in 
this  country.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  in  its  higher  development  polo 
would  approach  the  passing  game  in  As- 
sociation football.  Commenting  on  this 
two  years  ago,  Major  Green  wrote: 

"The  American  formation  is  one  of 
breadth  as  opposed  to  our  plan  of  depth. 
The  No.  1  is  no  longer  a  No.  1  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  employ  spoiling  tactics, 
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but  practically  a  second  No.  2.  We 
must  cultivate  sure  and  brilliant  attack- 
ers, certain  shots  at  goal,  who  can  drive 
the  ball  in  front  of  them  with  equal  fa- 
cility on  either  side  of  the  pony,  while 
galloping  at  top  speed,  as  nearside  strokes 
have  greatly  increased  in  value  in  the 
new  open  game.  In  the  new  open  game, 
without  offside,  I  think,  there  will  be 
little  tendency  for  the  forwards  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  backs  to  score.  The 
duty  of  the  backs  is  with  long  and  well 
directed  strokes  to  feed  the  forwards. 
Plodders  in  the  attacking  line  are  not  ef- 
fective," 

Fundamental  Differences 

So  much  for  the  game  as  a  whole. 
When  we  come  to  a  consideration  of  in- 
dividual technique  we  find  the  differ- 
ences between  the  American  and  English 
player  decidedly  marked.  In  the  first 
place  the  Englishman  plays  polo  to  ride, 
while  the  American  rides  to  play  polo, 
with  the  result  that  in  the  matter  of 
horsemanship  the  Englishman  is  far  in 
the  lead.  Then,  too.  even  when  not  an 
army  man,  he  is  in  constant  contact  with 
officers  of  the  mounted  service,  most  of 
whom  have  had  experience  on  the  polo 
fields  of  India,  This  is  an  advantage 
not  enjoyed  by  the  American  civilian  un- 
less fortunate  enough  to  be  near  an  army 
post  like  Fort  Sam  Houston  or  Leaven- 
worth, or  in  the  Philippines,  where  the 
American  army  men  have  been  able  to 
do  something  with  the  game  largely  be- 
cause of  the  aid  and  encouragement  of  a 
governor  -  ge-neral  like  W.  Cameron 
Forbes.  The  American  army  officer  can 
ride,  but  the  average  American  civilian 
cannot,  that  is,  according  to  the  highest 
standard. 

Most  American  polo  players  buy  the 
best  ponies  they  can,  manage  to  stick  on 
somehow,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The 
English  player,  on  the  contrary,  is  as 
careful  about  learning  to  ride  as  he  is 
about  anything  else,  and  takes  a  deep 
pride  in  his  horsemanship.  The  result 
has  been  that  English  polo  teams  have 
been  much  "handier"  than  ours,  and  this, 
I  believe,  is  still  the  case.  Only  a  No.  3 
like  Whitney  can  make  the  quick  turns 
that    are   so    common    on    English    polo 


fields,  and  fast  as  they  are,  and  splendid 
as  is  their  play  in  every  other  depart- 
ment, the  Waterburys  do  not  shine  as 
horsemen  by  comparison  even  with  the 
average  run  of  English  polo  player. 

This  marked  superiority  in  horseman- 
ship would  prove  a  serious  stumbling 
block  in  international  matches  were  the 
teams  to  play  the  old-style  game  with 
the  offside  rule  and  the  close  melee,  but 
as  the  game  is  played  to-day  it  is  mallet 
work  that  counts  heavily,  and  in  this  the 
Americans  are  far  superior  to  the  Eng- 
lishmen. There  is  no  man  on  the  Eng- 
lish polo  field  who  can  hit  within  many 
yards  of  Devereux  Milburn,  known 
among  British  polo  men  as  "that  son  of 
Anak,"  And  not  only  can  Milburn  hit 
a  long  ball,  but  he  can  also  hit  an  accu- 
rate one,  forehand  or  backhand.  He  is 
absolutely  sure  on  the  ball,  a  perfect 
goalkeeper,  but  at  the  same  time  a  pow- 
erful member  of  the  attack  once  he  de- 
cides to  assume  the  aggressive.  Mil- 
burn  has  always  been  able  to  "feed"  his 
forwards  with  long,  lofted  shots  that 
have  astonished  the  Englishmen.  Whit- 
ney at  -No,  3  is  also  a  master  of  stick- 
work,  and  the  specialty  of  the  Water- 
burys is  the  long  centering  shot  under 
the  pony's  neck  that  is  such  a  terror  to* 
the  defense  of  the  opposing  team.  Again, 
both  the  Waterburys  are  able  to  take 
long,  hard  passes,  almost  at  right  angles 
and  while  still  at  full  gallop. 

Considered  as  a  team,  therefore,  the 
Americans  can  hit  harder  and  more  accu- 
rately than  any  quartet  yet  put  in  the 
field  in  England,  the  result  being  that 
their  range  of  attack  is  far  greater  and 
much  of  their  scoring  is  done  from  long 
distances.  The  American  team  has 
faced  every  variety  of  play  on  every 
sort  of  field.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
the  team  has  never  been  in  India, 
but  Captain  Cheape  and  Captain  Ed- 
wards, of  the  challenging  team  two 
years  ago,  used  the  long,  curving  shot 
for  goal  that  is  one  of  the  salient  fea- 
tures of  Indian  polo,  and  the  Americans 
have  faced  this  dangerous  stroke  in  the 
heat  of  hard  combat  and  are  ready  for  it 
should    it   be   called    into   service   again. 

Credit  for  the  superiority  of  the  Amer- 
ican polo  forearm  must  go  to  the  racquet 
courts,    where    it    has    been    developed. 


GENERALSHIP    IN     POLO 
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Cricket  does  not  seem  to  have  done  so 
much  for  the  Englishmen.  The  issue, 
then,  lies  between  horsemanship  and  hit- 
ting, with  team  play  as  the  deciding 
factor.  And  here  is  where  Mr.  H.  P. 
Whitney  and  Capt.  Ritson  will  occupy 
the  spotlight.  Both  are  born  leaders, 
and  both  have  had  any  amount  of  expe- 
rience in  handling  a  polo  team,  which 
means  more  than  it  does  in  almost  any 
other  game.  It  is  around  the  No.  3  that 
the  rallies  are  made ;  it  is  the  No.  3  who 
turns  the  tide  of  battle  in  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  it  is  he  who  is  not  alone  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend  to  the  other  mem- 


matches  two  years  ago,  it  was  evident 
that  the  market  had  been  practically 
cornered.  The  Waterburys  have  kept 
steadily  improving  their  game,  and  the 
team  as  a  whole  has  conscientiously 
maintained  its  high  standard. 

F.  M.  Freake,  of  the  English  team,  is 
another  veteran  player,  whose  name  is 
familiar     to     American     readers,     while 
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CAPTAIN  DE  BELLEVILLE 
In  the  Front  Rank  of  English  Forwards. 


bers  of  the  team,  but  really  master  as 
well.  He  is  not  soft-spoken,  for  he  has 
no  time.  He  must  get  results.  Both 
Capt.  Ritson  and  Whitney  are  veterans 
of  many  a  hard-fought  contest,  and  both 
have  shown  generalship  of  a  high  order 
in  a  pinch.  The  British  leader  has  made 
a  splendid  record  in  Army  polo,  and 
while  it  cannot  be  said  that  Whitney 
is  a  greater  player  than  Milburn,  for  in- 
stance, he  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest 
No.  3  and  the  greatest  field  general  in 
the  country. 

With  the  utmost  patience  Whitney 
has  built  up  the  Meadow  Brook  team  to 
the  high  standard  it  maintains  to-day, 
spending  years  of  his  time  and  a  deal  of 
his  money  to  bring  the  cup  back  to  this 
country  and  to  make  sure  that  it  would 
be  worthily  defended  in  the  event  of 
challenge.  He  and  the  members  of  his 
team  have  bought  the  best  ponies  avail- 
able  from    time   to    time,    until,    in    the 


Captain  Cheape  already  has  made  a  big 
impression  here.  Captain  V.  N.  Lockett 
and  Lord  Wodehouse  are  not  so  well 
known,  but  are  in  the  front  rank  of  Eng- 
lish polo  none  the  less.  Captain  Edwards, 
who  probably  will  play  No.  2  again,  is 
dangerously  expert  with  the  mallet  on 
either  side  of  his  pony,  is  familiar  with 
American  conditions  and  should  be  a  big 
factor  in  the  coming  matches. 

The  Meadow  Brook  team  will  be 
quite  as  well  mounted  as  was  the  case 
two  years  ago,  but  the  Englishmen,  even 
with  thirty-seven  or  more  ponies,  will 
hardly  have  as  many  weight  carriers  as 
they  would  like.  This  has  been  the 
complaint  from  the  start,  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  there  is  a 
challenging  team.  Yet  in  the  English 
string  will  be  many  ponies  with  interna- 
tional reputations.  The  Duke  of  West- 
minster furnished  seventeen,  as  follows: 
Ariel,  Cabin  Girl,  Firefly,  Midge,  Miss 
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Ann,  Polestar,  Royal  Diamond,  Satellite, 
Selina,  Twenty-seven,  Unknown,  Hark- 
away,  and  five  ponies  that  played  in  the 
last  international  matches.  These  are 
Energy,  Machine,  Nutmeg,  Pretty  Boy, 
and  Tiger.  Who  that  saw  the  matches 
of  1911  will  ever  forget  the  blinding 
speed  of  the  hard-worked  Energy — cer- 
tainly not  the  members  of  the  American 
team?  The  members  of  the  English 
team  will  also  bring  ponies  of  their  own, 
some  of  which  are  known  here,  while 
there  have  been  contributions  by  Captain 
Wills,  Lord  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  and 
other  enthusiasts.  Capt.  E.  D.  Miller, 
"who  is  an  expert  of  the  experts,  has 
shared  the  responsibility  of  the  selections 
with  Buckmaster,  and  with  such  an  old 
hand  managing  the  team  the  mounts 
should  be  in  good  condition  on  the  day 
of  the  first  match. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  big 
matches,  it  is  certain  that  the  English 
team  will  not  be  underestimated,  as  it 
was  the  last  time  it  appeared  here.  In 
their  preliminary  work  two  years  ago 
the  visitors  showed  up  very  poorly,  and 
it  was  hardly  apparent  until  they  settled 
down  to  the  serious  business  of  the  first 
match  that  they  had  just  been  getting 


together  and  did  not  expect  to  be  at  top 
form  until  when  playing  for  the  trophy. 
Another  underestimation  of  the  challen- 
gers might  easily  prove  fatal,  for  under 
a  leader  like  Ritson  an  instant  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  the  first  bit  of 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

Just  one  last  word  to  the  spectator — 
don't  try  to  follow  the  ball  all  the  time, 
watch  the  players  now  and  then  so  that 
you  can  get  an  idea  of  the  theory  of  the 
game.  Watch  the  Waterburys  for  their 
goal  hitting  and  passing;  Whitney  for 
his  maneuvering;  Milburn  for  his  long 
drives  up  the  field,  and  his  sharp  follow- 
ing into  the  attack  when  opportunity  of- 
fers; and  both  Whitney  and  Milburn 
tor  "feeding"  the  ball  to  the  forwards. 
Watch  the  clever  riding  off  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen, and  their  more  conservative 
passing  and  closer  melee,  and  above  all 
the  fundamental  difference,  the  broad, 
"flying"  American  formation,  and  the 
deep  English  one.  It  is  a  dangerous 
team,  this  present  quartet  of  challengers, 
and  will  take  a  lot  of  beating.  Another 
American  victory  would  mean  a  further 
triumph  for  American  specialization,  and 
American  generalship. 


Mr.  Little's  Tennis  Articles  will  be  taken  up 
again  in  July  with  a  discussion  of  the  funda- 
mental differences  between  Singles  and  Doubles. 


PART  OF  THE  ASSEMBLAGE  OF  WILD  BLACK  DUCKS 


A  BLACK  DUCK  PARADISE 

By  HERBERT  K.  JOB 

State   Ornithologist   of   Connecticut 
Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 

Solving  the  Problem  of  Making  Wild  Ducks  Regular  Visitors  in 

a  Private  Preserve 


UMOR  had  it  that  it  was 
a  great  place  for  ducks. 
It  was  a  large  private 
tract  of  woodland  and 
swamp,  with  ponds,  some 
3,500  acres.  The  owner 
had  intimated  to  me  that  there  was  a 
good  chance  there  to  photograph  wild 
ducks,  and  kindly  invited  me  to  come 
and  try.  Of  course  I  went.  The  sec- 
ond day  of  October  last,  at  a  little  rail- 
way station,  I  was  picked  up  in  an  auto- 
mobile and  bounced  four  miles  over  a 
rough  road.  Then  we  turned  down  a 
nice  woodland  trail  till  we  came  to  a 
slab  cabin  occupied  by  the  keeper  and  his 
family. 


The  final  stage  was  a  half-mile  walk 
through  the  woods  to  a  hunting-lodge 
built  in  attractive  rustic  style.  Its  one 
large  room  had  plenty  of  bunks,  a  good 
stove,  and  many  mounted  trophies.  The 
site  was  ideal,  on  slightly  elevated  wood- 
land ground,  just  back  from  the  shore  of 
a  hundred-acre  marshy  lake  from  which 
came  the  voices  of  wild  ducks.  When 
we  appeared  near  the  shore,  half  a  dozen 
good  flocks  of  black  ducks  and  a  scat- 
tering of  wood  ducks  sprang  from  the 
grass  and  vegetation  out  in  the  water 
and  made  off. 

I  was  told  by  the  keeper  that  there 
were  some  natural  ponds  on  the  tract, 
with  swampy  ground  between,  and  that 
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BLACK  DUCKS  GATHERING  TO  FEED 


a  very  little  construction  work  had  re- 
sulted in  the  flooding  of  a  continuation 
of  swamp,  making  a  number  more  of 
good  feeding  ponds  for  the  ducks. 
There  was  so  much  good  ground  for 
them  that  if  they  were  disturbed  from 
one  pond  they  would  take  refuge  in  an- 
other without  leaving  the  vicinity.  The 
place  was  not  far  from  the  Connecticut 
River,  probably  somewhat  in  the  main 
flight-line  of  ducks.  Probably  some  had 
normally  stopped  in  there.  However, 
art  had  improved  upon  Nature,  not  only 
by  this  artificial  flooding,  but  by  the 
practice,  maintained  for  some  years,  of 
baiting  ducks  with  corn.  The  results  I 
would  see  for  myself. 

The  afternoon  was  well  along,  but 
there  was  yet  time  before  dark  to  learn 
the  lay  of  the  land,  so  as  best  to  utilize 
the  golden  hours  of  the  morrow.  Re- 
turning with  the  keeper  past  his  own 
lodge,  we  took  a  path  through  the  woods 
another  half  mile,  then  ascended  a  ridge, 
and  went  down  into  a  narrow  flooded 
valley  where  dead  trees  were  standing 
out  of  the  water.  No  sooner  did  we  ap- 
pear than  a  bunch  of  a  dozen  black 
ducks  sprang  up  from  the  lower  end  to 
leeward,    and,    not   being   well    able    to 
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clear  the  trees,  flew  out  over  our  heads, 
within  easy  range  for  either  gun  or  cam- 
era. The  latter  I  carried  ready  for  ex- 
ecution and  bagged  several  of  them  on 
the  plate  in  good  shape,  as  it  afterwards 
proved. 

There  was  a  dam  near  where  the 
ducks  flushed.  Below  this  we  went  a 
short  distance  through  the  woods,  to- 
ward water  which  we  could  see  spark- 
ling through  the  trees.  It  was  a  round, 
shallow  pond,  some  two  hundred  yards 
in  diameter.  The  surface  was  well  over- 
grown with  water-lilies.  Some  stubs  of 
water-killed  trees  still  were  standing. 
Others  that  had  fallen  made  fine  perches 
on  which  ducks  could  sit  and  preen  their 
feathers.  In  fact,  they  were  actually 
doing  this.  As  I  crept  up  behind  the 
bushes,  duck-voices  were  much  in  evi- 
dence. Then,  as  I  peered  through,  a 
charming  sight  greeted  me,  enough  to 
quicken  the  pulse  of  anyone  with  sport- 
ing blood.  Parties  of  black  ducks,  and 
some  beautiful  wood  ducks,  the  males 
in  gay  attire,  were  standing  nonchalant- 
ly upon  those  logs  and  stumps  preening 
their  feathers  or  basking  in  the  sun. 
Some,  in  fact,  were  asleep,  with  bill 
tucked  under  the  wing.    A  number  were 
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within  a  dozen  yards  of  me.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Everywhere  on  the  pond  flocks 
were  swimming  about  and  feeding.  Off 
to  the  right,  in  a  cove  where  corn  had 
been  "planted,"  were  a  whole  "raft"  of 
black  ducks,  getting  the  corn  by  "tip- 
ping" up,  tails  in  air.  As  I  watched,  a 
dozen  black  ducks  passed  in  procession 
just  off  the  water's  edge,  within  ten  feet 
of  me.  I  hardly  dared  to  breathe  for 
fear  of  being  discovered.  In  short,  the 
whole  place  was  alive  with  them.  Ex- 
citing? Why,  that  was  no  name  for  it! 
Crouching  there.  I  certainly  had  a  feast 
watching  those  graceful,  beautiful  wild- 
fowl. 

Finally,  I  got  the  camera  all  ready, 
and  suddenly  stepped  out  on  the  shore. 
For  a  few  seconds  I  was  not  noticed, 
being  dressed  in  brown  corduroy.  Then 
there  was  excitement  enough.  The 
ducks  on  the  logs  woke  up  and  sprang 
into  the  air,  giving  me  a  fine  shot  on 
their  first  spring.  The  other  ducks  did 
not,  as  I  expected,  start  all  at  once. 
Flock  after  flock  arose  with  commotion 
of  the  water  and  roar  of  wings  in  suc- 
cessive squadrons,  reminding  one  of  the 
increasing  cheers  and  applause  from  va- 
rious sections  of  a  great  convention  hall. 


1  wished  I  had  reserved  my  fire,  but  I 
managed  to  get  a  new  plate  ready  in 
time  to  snap  a  good  bunch  as  they  rose 
above   the   tree-tops  to   leave   the  pond. 

The  next  feeding-place  was  over  half 
a  mile  farther  on,  a  smaller  pond,  baited, 
and  the  best  place  of  all  to  see  numbers 
of  fowl  at  close  range.  It  proved  to  be 
another  swamp  with  water  held  back, 
about  one  hundred  yards  across  and 
nearly  twice  as  long.  We  tried  to  get 
by  the  end  without  a  long  detour  in  the 
swamp,  but  the  ducks  saw  us,  and  a 
perfect  swarm  of  them  went  out  with  a 
tremendous  racket. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"  asked 
the  keeper.  "Don't  you  believe  there 
were  a  thousand  in  there?" 

"I  declare,"  I  exclaimed,  "I'm  so 
dazed  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  say 
whether  it's  five  hundred  or  five  thou- 
sand !  Anyhow,  it's  a  wonderful  lot  of 
ducks,  more  than  I  ever  dreamed  would 
be  here." 

"There  weren't  always  so  many,"  he 
went  on  to  tell  me,  "but  we've  kept  feed- 
ing them  for  years,  and  every  year 
there's  more.  The  boss  must  think  I'm 
reckless  with  the  grain,  but  I  tell  him  if 
he  wants  to  hold  all  these  ducks  he's  got 
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to  feed  them.  I  dump  in  a  whole  sack 
of  corn  every  day,  and  they  eat  it  up 
clean." 

"When  do  you  begin  feeding  them?" 
I  asked. 

"Generally  about  the  latter  part  of 
July,"  he  replied.  "There  must  be 
about  a  hundred  pair  of  ducks  that  stay 
to  breed,  mostly  black  ducks,  but  some 
wood  ducks,  too.  They  begin  to  come 
to  the  feeding-places  when  the  young  ar*3 
getting  large,  and  they  get  used  to  com- 
ing regular.  As  soon  as  the  flight  be- 
gins, other  ducks  see  them  and  stop  in. 
They  like  it  well  enough  to  stay,  and 
lots  of  them  must  stay  all  the  fall.  Of 
course  they  leave  when  it  freezes  up,  but 
they  come  in  again  in  the  spring,  and 
more  and  more  of  them  stay  to  breed. 
There's  another 
lake  just  beyond 
this  one,  so  wide 
that  they're  safe 
out  in  the  middle, 
and  great  rafts  of 
them  stop  in  late 
in  the  fall." 

"Do  5rou  sup- 
pose," I  asked  him, 
"that  they'll  come 
back  here  to-night  ? 
I  wouldn't  mind 
staying  to  see  them 
come  in." 

"Why,  sure,"  he 
answered,  "they'll  begin  to  come  back  in 
a  little  while.     There  hasn't  been  a  gun 
fired  in  here  this  fall,  and  they're  mighty 
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tame.  The  boss  doesn't  believe  in  Sep- 
tember shooting.  Some  of  the  ducks 
can't  fly  then,  and 
they're  all  pin- 
feathers  anyhow. 
They  ought  to 
change  the  law 
and  cut  out  Sep- 
tember shooting. 
It's  mostly  hot 
summer  weather, 
and  the  leaves  are 
on.  It's  no  time 
for  real  sport,  but 
it  gives  the  pot- 
hunters and  for- 
eigners a  chance  to 
clean  out  the  game 
before  decent  men  get  around,  and  it  isn't 
all  ducks  they  shoot,  either!  On  the 
preserve  we  don't  let  anyone  fire  a  gun 
in  September." 

"That's  just  right,"  I  commented, 
"but  when  do  they  shoot  here?" 

"Oh,  in  about  a  week  from  now  the 
boss  is  coming  up  with  a  couple  of 
friends,  and  they'll  just  shoot  a  few. 
They  never  shoot  ducks  but  in  two  of 
the  ponds,  and  just  a  day  at  a  time. 
After  this  trip  it'll  be  a  week  or  two  be- 
fore he's  back.  He  only  shoots  a  few 
times  in  the  whole  season,  and  only 
takes  a  few  ducks.  The  way  he  works 
it  doesn't  drive  them  off  at  all,  and 
there's  more  every  year." 

As  we  were  talking  and  fixing  up  a 
dilapidated  brush  bower,  a  flock  of  ducks 
winnowed  over  us  with  a  rush  of  wings, 
about  to  alight  in  the  pond.     Catching 
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sight  of  us,  they  ''beat  it"  for  the  other 
feeding-place.  I  knew  the  keeper  had 
evening  chores,  so  I  told  him  he  had  bet- 
ter go  along  and 
leave  me  to  watch 
the  ducks.  He  did 
this,  and  I  had  no 
more  than  got 
nicely  hidden  be- 
fore another  nice 
bunch  of  black 
ducks  came  in. 
That  screech  of 
wings  just  over  my 
head  made  magic 
music  for  me  as 
they  shot  by,  cir- 
cling three  times 
round  the  pond  to 
make  sure,  as  there 
were     no     other 

ducks  in  to  call  them.  Then  they  set 
their  wings  and  dropped  with  loud 
splashes  into  the  water,  about  twenty 
yards  off.  For  a  couple  of  minutes  they 
sat,  with  outstretched  necks,  looking  and 
listening,  after  which  they  began  to  pad- 
dle around  and  feed. 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  another  flock  com- 
ing. The  ducks  already  there  called 
vigorously,  and,  this  time  without  cir- 
cling, the  newcomers  dropped  among 
them.  Soon  flocks  were  arriving  about 
all  the  time,  and  before  long  the  place 
was  fairly  alive  with  them.  The  "plant" 
of  corn  was  close  in  front  of  the  blind, 
and  soon  the  ducks  began  to  swim  in 
to  feed.  Flock  after  flock  came  and 
gorged  themselves.  It  looked  very  odd 
when   all   that   one   could   see   of   half   a 
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Hock  was  the  tails  sticking  up  in  the  air, 
the  heads  being  down  where  the  corn 
was.  The  nearer  ones  were  hardly  ten 
feet  from  me.  It  was  too  dark  for  pic- 
tures, hut  matters  looked  promising  for 
the  morning. 

Withdrawing  quietly  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  ducks,  I  had  supper  at  the 
keeper's,  and  later  went  alone  to  the 
lodge  and  turned  in.  It  was  bright 
moonlight  that  night,  and  several  times 
when  I  roused  up  I  could  hear  the  voices 
of  the  ducks — inspiring  music  it  was! 
In  the  gray  of  the  early  morning  I  was 
down  at  the  smaller  baited  pond,  quiver- 
ing with  excitement  as  I  crept  down  the 
hill  in  the  rear,  and  on  hands  and  knees 
sneaked  into  the  blind.  There  was  a 
regular  army  of  ducks  in  the  pond,  most 
of  them  concealed 
by  the  morning 
mist,  which  had 
not  yet  cleared.  I 
had  just  got  into 
the  stand  when 
some  of  the  ducks 
that  were  almost 
ashore,  close  to  the 
stand,  grew  sus- 
picious and  gave 
the  alarm.  The 
roar  of  wings  that 
ensued  was  amaz- 
ing. Seeing  is  be- 
lieving, but  before 
seeing  this  preserve 
I  should  hardly 
have  supposed  that  there  were  so  many 
black  ducks  inland  in  the  whole  State 
of  Connecticut. 
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The  next  question  to  ponder,  as  I  sat., 
rather  chagrined,  on  a  board  seat  behind 
the  bower,  was  whether  the  ducks,  after 
feeding  all  night,  would  care  to  return. 
I  was  not  kept  long  in  uncertainty,  for 
the  experience  of  the  evening  before  be- 
gan to  repeat  itself.  In  half  an  hour 
there  were  at  least  a  hundred  wild  black 
ducks  scattered  out  before  me,  and  soon 
another  hundred  had  joined  them. 
Among  them  were  a  few  wood  ducks. 
One  solitary  pintail,  or  "sprig,"  wan- 
dered in.  It  alighted  near  the  stand, 
but  off  to  one  side  so  I  could  not  aim  the 
camera  at  it.  For  some  time  it  was  very 
suspicious,  its  long  neck  outstretched  as 
it  turned  slowly  around  to  take  in  every- 
thing. At  length  it  joined  some  other 
ducks,  but  soon  flew  off,  to  return  in  the 
afternoon.  There  was  another  stray 
migrant  out  in  the  middle  which  I  took 
to  be  a  baldpate  or  American  widgeon. 
Some  days,  the  keeper  told  me,  there  are 
quite  a  few  mallards,  and  occasionally 
other  kinds.  Flocks  of  broad-bills  and 
various  marine  ducks  later  in  the  season 
visit  the  large  pond. 

The  mist  had  at  last  been  dissipated 
by  the  beautiful  October  sunshine  which 
now  slanted  in  over  the  pines  on  the- east 


shore,  lighting  up  the  water  and  the 
ducks  finely  for  my  purpose.  Here  was 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and  I  proceeded 
to  improve  it  with  my  5x7  reflex  cam- 
era. It  was  covered  with  a  brown  cloth, 
all  but  the  lens  which  peered  through  a 
little  opening  in  the  bower.  By  avoid- 
ing sudden  motions  the  ducks  saw  noth- 
ing to  fear,  even  within  a  dozen  feet. 
Even  the  noise  of  the  shutter  did  not  ex- 
cite suspicion,  though  sometimes  it  made 
them  look  up. 

■  I  began  the  crusade  by  taking  general 
views  of  the  ducks  out  on  the  water. 
Then  I  snapped  them  as  they  swam  in 
close  to  the  blind,  and  as  they  fed,  in 
all  sorts  of  duck  attitudes  —  feeding, 
shaking  themselves,  flapping  their  wings. 
Once,  to  catch  a  duck  in  the  latter  posi- 
tion, I  brought  up  the  mirror  with  too 
much  of  a  bang,  and  scared  every  duck 
out  of  the  pond,  thus  losing  half  an  hour 
before  they  came  back.  Yet  the  time 
was  not  altogether  lost.  As  they  re- 
turned, flock  by  flock,  I  snapped  them  in 
the  air.  One  flock  I  "bagged"  as  they 
dropped  down  with  wings  set,  just  in 
range  of  some  bare  trees.  People,  look- 
ing at  the  picture,  often  remark  that  they 
did   not   know   ducks   roosted   in   trees! 
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Apparently  they  might  pass  for  ivood 
ducks ! 

Some  shots  were  especially  exciting. 
One  was  when,  after  photographing  suf- 
ficiently a  large  assemblage  in  the  water, 
I  decided  to  flush  them  and  get  a  grand 
tableau  of  action.  When  everything 
was  ready  I  began  to  quack  very  loudly. 
Apparently  I  must  have  done  it  too  well, 
for  the  ducks  paid  no  attention  to  my 
remarks.  Finally,  I  had  to  kick  the 
bushes.  Then  there  was  commotion  in- 
deed, but  I  got  them  on  the  first  spring — 
and  black  ducks  can  spring,  too !  Then 
when  the  first  small  bunch  came  back, 
alighting  near  the  stand,  I  purposely 
flushed  them,  and  got  the  four  on  the 
jump.  For  most  of  the  pictures  of  the 
flocks  at  rest  I  used  a  single  combination 
of  the  doublet,  securing  large  images. 
In  some  cases  I  even  got  good  flight  pic- 
tures with  the  single  lens,  against  the 
bright  background  of  water  and  sky. 

Late  in  the  morning  I  left  the  stand 
and  took  a  trip  round  the  other  ponds, 
flushing  large  numbers  of  ducks  and  se- 
curing various  pictures.  Then  I  came 
back  to  resume  business  at  the  old  stand, 
into  which  I  succeeded  in  creeping  with- 
out  alarming    the    numerous    ducks.     I 


sat  there  using  the  camera  till  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  forest  across  the  pond. 
Forty  wild  duck  photographs  in  a  day, 
how  is  that  for  sport!  Such  a  day  to 
be  outdoors,  and  such  a  place !  Every- 
thing was  ideal,  and  I  was  sorry  to  have 
the  glorious  autumn  day  draw  to  a  close. 
A  big  owl  hooted  at  me  from  the  tall 
pines  in  the  swamp  as  I  tramped  back, 
and  after  supper  the  auto  came  and  bore 
away  a  reluctant  worshipper  at  Nature's 
shrine. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  wild- 
fowl preserve  is  as  follows :  Twenty 
years  ago  the  tract  was  bought  for  a 
game  preserve.  On  it  was  one  good- 
sized  pond,  and  several  meadows  and 
marshy  areas  surrounded  by  woods.  A 
moderate  amount  of  construction  work 
in  building  dams  added  four  shallow, 
marshy  ponds,  intersected  with  brush 
and  overflowed  timber.  Various  aquatic 
vegetation  soon  abounded.  The  place 
had  always  been  somewhat  frequented 
by  ducks,  showing  that  the  local  condi- 
tions were  adapted  to  them. 

The  present  owner  has  been  in  posses- 
sion about  twelve  years.  No  artificial 
breeding  has  been  attempted,  and  noth- 
ing has  been  done  since  the  dams  were 
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constructed  except  to  "plant"  whole  corn 
in  shallow  water  near  the  shore  of  three 
of  the  smaller  ponds.  This  is  not  done 
in  spring,  only  from  late  summer  till  ice 
forms.  When  this  feeding  was  begun 
there  were  a  moderate  number  of  ducks 
on  the  tract  during  the  fall,  and  prob- 
ably a  few  pairs  of  black  duck  and  wood 
duck  bred.  The  first  season  of  feeding 
secured  a  slight  increase  in  numbers  of 
the  ducks.  During  the  second  season 
the  increase  was  marked.  In  the  third 
season  the  gain  was  very  large.  There 
was  now  enough  of  a  nucleus  to  attract 
the  large  flocks  that  were  passing  on 
their  migration.  To  hold  this  concourse 
of  fowl  more  and  more  grain  had  to  be 
put  out. 

The  large  natural  pond  was  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  allow  ducks  to  rest  out  of 
gunshot  from  the  shore.  Many  ducks, 
after  feeding,  would  resort  to  it.  These 
attracted  large  gatherings,  even  of  the 
marine  species,  such  as  the  scaups  or 
broad-bills.  The  numbers  steadily  in- 
creased year  by  year.  At  present,  in  the 
height  of  the  fall  migration,  the  owner, 
who  has  had  years  of  experience  with 
fowl  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  estimates  that 
on  some  days  there  are  from  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  wild  ducks  on  the 
preserve. 

What  Can  Be  Done 

Although  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
attract  the  ducks  in  spring,  even  thus 
over  one  hundred  pairs  of  black  ducks 
and  a  number  of  wood  ducks  are  believed 
to  nest,  so  that  probably  a  thousand 
ducks  are  raised  in  the  natural  state  on 
this  tract.  Feeding  methods  carried  on 
in  spring  would  undoubtedly  induce 
many  more  to  locate  there  to  breed,  pos- 
sibly some  new  species. 

In  addition  to  this,  methods  of  artifi- 
cial propagation,  to  secure  and  establish 
new  species,  or  to  increase  the  beautiful 
wood  duck,  would  undoubtedly  secure 
notable  results.  At  the  present  time  I 
am  engaged  in  working  out  these  meth- 
ods, as  described  in  the  last  November 
and  December  issues  of  Outing.  The 
results  of  this  may  prove  especially 
adaptable  to  such  projects  as  this  pre- 
serve. 


Here  are  some  things  that  could  be 
done:  Some  of  our  hand-reared  wild 
ducks,  notably  the  pintails  and  mallards, 
began  mating  in  midwinter.  Sections  of 
marsh  and  shore  could  be  fenced  off,  and 
the  various  ducks,  a  few  pairs  of  the 
same  or  similar  species  in  each  section, 
could  be  put  out  in  early  spring.  The 
first  sets  of  eggs  should  be  removed  and 
hatched  under  hens  or  in  incubators,  and 
the  young  reared  artificially.  The  ducks 
would  lay  second  sets,  and  could  then  be 
allowed  to  rear  broods  themselves. 

It  is  already  proved  that  young  wild- 
fowl are  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  are  apt  to  return  to  it,  even 
though  they  migrate  awaj'.  This  has 
been  worked  out  by  Lord  Derby  and 
others  in  Great  Britain.  Such  Ameri- 
can species  as  the  gadwall  and  the  Can- 
ada goose  have  been  permanently  natu- 
ralized in  the  British  Isles  by  such  meth- 
ods. They  breed  regularly  in  the  wild 
state  and  return  of  their  own  accord. 
A  number  of  species  which  now  occur  in 
our  Eastern  States  only  as  migrants  for- 
merly bred  there,  and  might  be  induced 
to  do  so  again,  in  suitable  localities  like 
the  above,  and  under  reasonable  protec- 
tion. Hitherto  it  has  seemed  dubious 
whether  migratory  species,  raised  artifi- 
cially and  given  liberty,  could  survive 
the  attacks  of  gunners  and  pothunters. 
Under  the  new  regime  of  Federal  pro- 
tection, however,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  save  a  fair  proportion  and  to  re-estab- 
lish some  species. 

Take  the  wood  duck,  for  example. 
On  such  a  preserve,  notably  adapted  to 
them,  by  methods  now  well  known, 
large  numbers  could  be  raised  artifi- 
cially. In  spring  a  reasonable  number 
could  be  liberated  and  allowed  to  breed 
in  the  wild  state,  in  nesting  boxes  and 
hollow  limbs  properly  arranged  for  them 
on  the  preserve.  Some  of  them  or  their 
young  might  winter,  around  spring- 
holes  and  with  some  help  and  feeding. 
Others  that  migrated  would  doubtless, 
in  fair  proportion,  survive  and  return. 
The  tract  might  be  made  to  abound  with 
wood  ducks  and  become  a  notable  factor 
in  restoring  the  wood  duck  to  the  State, 
as  well  as  other  species. 

This  case  may  well  serve  as  a  concrete 
example    of   what   could    be    done   else- 
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where,  both  by  private  enterprise  and 
notably  under  the  auspices  of  State  game 
commissioners.  Such  work  with  migra- 
tory species  is  obviously  a  province  for 
public  effort,  since,  especially  with  mi- 
gratory species,  the  good  results  are 
largely  for  the  general  public.  The  Fed- 
eral control  of  migratory  species  should 
now  cause  a  great  boom  in  the  restora- 
tion of  wildfowl.  The  splendid  move- 
ment, so  well  begun,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  wildfowl  refuges,  should  be 
widely  extended.  Private  preserves 
should    be    formed    specially    to    protect 


and  propagate  these  species.  Every 
State  should  conduct  one  or  more  ref- 
uges and  breeding  preserves  especially 
for  wildfowl,  along  lines  above  de- 
scribed, and  should  in  every  way  encour- 
age private  enterprise  in  this  direction. 
Excessive  shooting  of  these  returning 
species  should  be  rigorously  prevented  by 
the  various  States.  Let  us  make  earnest 
effort,  under  enlightened  opinion  and 
advanced  modern  methods,  both  under 
public  and  private  auspices,  to  restore  to 
reasonable  abundance  our  splendid  Amer- 
ican wildfowl. 


JUST  KEEP  FISHIN' 

By  HARRY  M.  DEAN 

\\T  HEN  a  feller's  feelin'  lazy — when  the  springtime's  comin'  'round, 

When  the  sun  is  gettin'  friendly — sorter  warmin'  up  the  ground  ; 
It  is  then  I  get  the  fever  an'  I  hunt  my  pole  an'  line, 
An'  I've  got  to  go  a-fishin'  fer  I  know  they're  bitin'  fine. 

When  the  work  has  all  been  finished  an'  we're  foot-loose  fer  the  week, 
Then  I  gather  up  my  tackle  fer  a  full  day  at  the  creek — 
To  sprawl  out  there,  contented,  with  my  old  cob  pipe  alight, 
An'  smoke  an'  dream  an'  patient  be  while  waitin'  fer  a  bite. 

I  like  to  land  one  now  an'  then — it  helps  a  feller's  fame, 
But  if  I  don't  I  make  no  kick,  but  go  on  jest  the  same; 
An'  like  all  good  fishermen  when  I  get  home,  I  say : 
"I  hooked  a  powerful  big  one  but  I  let  him  get  away." 


Now  when  we're  called  from  this  old  world  to  join  the  angels'  band, 
I  hope  the  thing  will  work  out  so  I'll  somehow  be  on  hand  ; 
An'  if  the  good  Lord  lets  me  have  the  job  fer  which  I'm  wishin', 
I  want  to  find  some  shady  spot  an'  jest  keep  on  a-fishin'. 


THE  COVENANT  OF  SALT  AND 

BREAD 


By  SAMUEL  A.  WHITE 

Author  of  "Empery" 


A  Tale  of  the  North  and  of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  of  Gene  Tagus 


T  times  in  the  outland, 
charity,  honor  and 
brotherhood  die  sudden, 
deplorable  deaths.  On 
occasions  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  shattered 
and  the  fragments  ground  to  dust.  Yet 
though  the  Decalogue  does  not  always 
hold  for  those  of  the  high  North,  there 
exists  one  covenant  infallible.  It  is  the 
covenant  of  salt  and  bread. 

Who  eats  salt  and  breaks  bread  with 
a  man  shall  not  harm  that  man ! 

From  St.  Michaels  to  the  Ramparts 
of  the  Porcupine,  from  Lake  Liard  to 
Dyea  Beach,  men  of  the  Northland 
know  that  law.  He  who  transgresses 
it  takes  the  consequences.  Sometimes  the 
consequences  arrive  in  the  form  of  a  rifle 
bullet  fired  in  mad  pursuit,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  noosed  rope  over  the 
branch  of  a  handy  spruce,  sometimes  in 
other  ways.  But  invariably  they  are 
sure  and  sufficient. 

All  other  laws  Gene  Tagus  had  bro- 
ken with  impunity — also  with  immunity. 
Honorable  men  of  the  trail,  men  who 
swore  by  the  code  of  things,  wondered 
at  his  seemingly  perfect  immunity.  In 
the  sink-hole  of  Skagway  with  its  mired 
streets,  sordid  waterfront,  riotous  sa- 
loons, and  flamboyant  dance  halls, 
whence  frantic  goldseekers  departed  over 
the  White  and  Chilcoot  passes  for  the 
glamorous  hinterland,  Gene  Tagus  lived 
his  eventful  days,  unjailed.  United 
States  marshals  had  not  as  yet  cleaned 
out  the  Alaskan  coast  camps,  and  mount- 
ed police  were  scarce  in  the  Yukon. 
Soapy  Smith's  gang  reigned  at  the  zenith 
of  its  power,  and  Soapy's  righthand  man 
was  the  redoubtable  Gene  Tagus.  There 
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arose  no  need  for  such  men  to  hit  the 
Dawson  Trail.  Their  golden  harvest 
was  gathered  here  in  Skagway.  They 
lay  in  wait  for  the  lucky  ones  from  the 
Inside  who  returned  over  the  Passes  with 
fat  pokes.  Dance  hall  or  saloon,  gam- 
ing table  or  sand  bag,  it  was  all  the  same. 
All  formed  part  of  the  Soapy  Smith  com- 
bine. The  stakes  of  the  Eldorado  and 
Bonanza  kings  passed  over  to  the  treas- 
ury of  this  strange  underworld  trust,  and 
along  with  Soapy  and  the  other  evil  mag- 
nates Gene  Tagus  divided  the  spoils. 

But  one  night  there  occurred  an  error 
in  division,  Gene's  arithmetic  being  as 
bad  as  his  morals  when  it  came  to  divi- 
dends, and  in  the  morning  Soapy  imme- 
diately rectified  it. 

"You're  done  here,"  he  declared;  one 
hand  flourished  wrathfully  in  Gene's 
face,  the  other  shifted  back  under  his 
own  coat  near  his  hip  pocket.  "There's 
honor  among  thieves.  But  you  ain't  got 
it.  Not  a  red  cent  do  you  draw  this 
month.  And  you  hike  on  the  minute. 
Wade  into  the  sea,  or  climb  the  Passes. 
I  don't  care  so  long  as  you  leave  this 
coast." 

Now  the  month  was  December,  and 
the  gale-driven  winter  waves  were  icing 
all  the  iron  shore.  Gene  Tagus  did  not 
fancy  wading  into  the  sea.  The  Passes 
seemed  the  lesser  evil.  Given  somewhat 
to  not  altogether  unsuccessful  argument 
with  his  fellow-men,  he  knew  better  than 
to  argue  with  Smith.  He  saw  where 
Soapy  had  his  gun  hand  and  remembered 
well  that  his  former  partner  was  seconds 
quicker  on  the  draw. 

Though  generally  taken  to  be  a  quiet 
and  harmless  man,  Soapy  had  a  mighty 
reputation    as    a    killer.     Moreover,    he 
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never  broke  his  word.  Not  a  cent  of 
that  month's  spoils  did  Tagus  get  when 
he  departed.  Most  of  the  income  of 
other  months  he  had  already  squandered 
like  a  true  gambler.  Barely  enough  was 
left  to  buy  dogs  and  outfit  for  the  trail 
he  was  forced  to  take. 

The  White  Pass  route  held  forth  no 
sweet  inducements.  It  was  too  long,  he 
thought,  and  his  feet  were  none  too  hard. 
A  couple  of  years  of  easy  Skagway  living 
had  well-nigh  unfitted  him  for  any  pri- 
vation whatever.  The  Chilcoot  Pass 
suited  better.  It  was  steeper,  but  the 
miles  from  Dyea  Beach  to  Lake  Linder- 
man  he  reckoned  only  twenty-eight.  It 
was  far  too  precipitous  for  dogs,  yet  he 
could  buy  them  on  the  other  side.  As- 
suredly if  he  had  to  go  to  Dawson,  his 
way  lay  over  Chilcoot  Mountain.  So  for 
the  consideration  of  a  dollar  a  mile  he 
took  passage  in  a  rowboat  with  a  long- 
shoreman rowing  to  Dyea,  six  miles 
across  the  corner  of  Taiya  Inlet.  There 
he  landed  at  the  beginning  of  the  trail. 
At  the  end,  a  thousand  miles  away,  was 
Dawson  City,  where  he  might  ply  his 
trade.  Cursing  Soapy  Smith  for  his  ban- 
ishment and  enforced  march,  Tagus  took 
up  the  journey  through  the  snow-smoth- 
ered, boulder-cobbled  Dyea  Flats. 

Hordes  of  men  before  him  in  that  year 
had  strained  to  the  north,  hopeful,  eager, 
frenzied  for  this  selfsame  trail.  Thou- 
sands had  turned  their  backs  on  all  they 
loved  in  the  sunland  and  on  mortgaged 
homes  in  order  to  set  triumphant  feet 
upon  it.  An  army  of  Argonauts,  they 
had  poured  inland,  drawn  by  the  magic 
yellow  lure. 

But  not  so  Gene  Tagus!  Without 
ambition,  without  fascination,  without 
glamor,  without  feeling  of  any  kind  ex- 
cept sullen  resentment,  he  shuffled  for- 
ward on  his  snowshoes,  his  bullet  head 
down,  his  packsack  and  blanket  roll 
strapped  to  his  huge,  slouching  shoulders. 
The  trail  ran  like  a  trench  between  twin 
ramparts  of  snow  across  the  two  miles  of 
Dyea  Flats  and  wound  upward  through 
Sheep  Camp  and  Canyon  City  to  the 
steepest  pitch  of  Chilcoot  called  the 
Scales.  All  the  way  along  it,  camped 
here,  in  motion  there,  delayed  at  various 
points,  the  rear  of  the  great  autumn 
stampede  trickled  into  the  magnetic  Yu- 


kon. Like  sand  bags  on  the  snow  en- 
trenchments provision  caches  walled  the 
path,  and  piles  of  hand  sledges,  discarded 
where  the  incline  grew  too  sharp  for 
dragging,  stood  up  along  the  trail  like 
strong  redoubts. 

Sheep  Camp  had  become  a  shelter  for 
the  cripples  and  the  beaten,  Canyon  City 
a  baggage  depot  and  a  sorting  place  of 
men.  On  the  Scales,  too,  were  huge 
freight  deposits  thrown  down  while  the 
owners  back-tripped  for  more.  Hun- 
dreds toiled  there  like  galley  slaves,  and 
Tagus  marveled  at  their  frenzy  and  their 
desperate  haste.  Would  he  work  like 
that  for  gold?  Not  for  all  the  gold  in 
all  the  gold  countries  from  Nome  to 
Cape  Town!  He  was  lightly  laden, 
and  although  he  clawed  his  way  as  well 
as  climbed  up  the  cliff-like  walls  of  Chil- 
coot's  crest,  he  came  safely  over  the  pass 
and  down  the  divide  to  Crater  Lake. 
Here  was  a  larger  and  more  congested 
camp,  where  trafficking  and  outfitting 
went  on  night  and  day.  Sleds  were  com- 
ing into  use  again  on  this  side  the  pass, 
and  great  loads  were  being  freighted 
across  Crater  Lake,  Mountain  Lake,  and 
Canyon  Lake  to  Lake  Linderman,  the 
end  of  the  twenty-eight-mile  traverse. 

At  Linderman  Gene  Tagus  bought  a 
dog  team  and  sledge  from  the  famous  old 
musher,  Silas  Manning.  Also  he  pur- 
chased additional  provisions  for  himself 
and  dried  salmon  for  the  dogs.  The 
packsack  and  blankets  came  off  his  shoul- 
ders. The  whole  outfit  was  securely 
lashed  to  the  sledge,  and,  more  cheerful 
than  at  any  time  since  leaving  Skagway, 
Tagus  mushed  out  on  the  trail  up  the 
frozen  lakes. 

Linderman  was  like  a  floor  and  Ben- 
nett, too.  He  made  as  much  as  forty 
miles  that  day  and  camped  far  up  Ben- 
nett near  West  Arm.  In  the  morning  it 
was  thirty  below  but  clear  weather,  and 
the  trail  held  good,  as  it  did  for  many 
days.  In  the  taintless,  bracing  cold  Ta- 
gus left  Bennett  behind  and  forged  on, 
making  night  camps  where  he  found  the 
shelter  and  the  timber  good.  He  went 
up  Tagish  Lake  past  Windy  Arm  and 
Taku  Arm  to  Tagish  Post,  on  through 
Lake  Marsh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mc- 
Clintock,  where  the  Lewes  River  trail 
began.     Still  more  cheerful  Tagus  was. 
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Everything  broke  right  for  him.  He 
had  a  packed  trail,  splendid  camps,  sound 
sledge,  and  lusty  dogs. 

The  dangerous  river  stretch  to  the 
Whitehorse  camp  brought  no  accident, 
nor  even  the  treacherous  Thirty  Mile. 
He  crossed  Lake  LaBarge,  a  widening 
of  the  Lewes  River,  and  mushed  past 
the  Hootalinqua  toward  the  Big  Salmon. 
No  man  had  ever  had  a  better  journey 
so  far.  Tagus  chuckled  at  his  luck.  Or 
was  it  luck?  Maybe  the  perils  and  the 
herculean  endeavors  of  the  trail  of  which 
he  had  heard  so  much  were  only  myths 
and  lies.  Here  he  was  of  a  late  after- 
noon at  Cassier  Bar,  and  there  on  the 
right  lay  the  Semenof  Hills  down  past 
which  the  Big  Salmon  flowed.  He 
swung  carelessly  along,  not  bothering  to 
steer  at  the  gee  pole  of  the  sledge,  and 
idly  figured  on  a  camping  place  some- 
where below.  He  did  not  notice  the 
loping  huskies  raise  their  heads,  sniff 
hungrily  at  the  air,  and  swerve  from  the 
middle  river  ice  at  the  confluence  of  the 
streams.  He  was  not  alert  till  an  om- 
inous crash  jerked  him  up  short  in  his 
stride. 

What  happened  then  came  so  quickly 
that  he  had  neither  time  to  raise  a  hand 
nor  take  a  step  to  prevent.  The  river 
ice,  apparently  a  yard  thick,  collapsed  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  two  foremost  dogs. 
They  dropped  through  like  stones,  drag- 
ging the  other  three  and  the  sledge  into 
the  hole  they  had  broken.  The  current 
of  the  Big  Salmon  combined  at  that 
point  with  the  current  of  the  Lewes,  and 
the  force  of  the  double  flow  swept  the 
dogs  under  the  ice.  The  seven-foot 
sledge  jammed  a  moment,  shaken  fu- 
riously by  the  huskies'  struggles,  and 
Gene  Tagus  sprang  for  it.  With  an 
oath  he  threw  himself  face  down  on  the 
rim  of  the  hole.  He  grabbed  the  gee 
pole  and  felt  for  the  sheath  knife  at  his 
belt  to  cut  the  traces  and  save  his  outfit. 
But  wolf  dogs'  drowning  paroxysms  are 
powerful,  and  even  as  Gene  laid  hold  on 
his  knife  the  sledge  sank  through  under 
a  tremendous  jerk,  and  he  was  plunged 
in  icy  water  to  his  neck.  The  words  of 
fire  and  brimstone  died  on  his  lips  as  he 
seized  on  the  strong  ice  at  the  edge  of 
the  hole  and  clambered  out.  Cold  fear 
struck  him  like  a  knife  in  the  heart  when 


he  stood  up  and  felt  his  garments  in- 
stantly stiffen  like  mail  in  the  sixty-some 
degrees  of  frost.  There  was  a  confused 
shouting  in  his  ears  which  he  took  to  be 
water  sounds  as  he  stumbled  dazedly 
about.  He  shook  his  head  to  stop  it, 
and  the  shouting  came  clear — a  human 
voice. 

"Run!"  it  exhorted.  "Run  like 
blazes!" 

And  almost  as  swift  as  the  voice  its 
owner  appeared  before  him,  speeding 
from  the  east  bank,  a  parka-clad,  shoe- 
packed,  bareheaded  man. 

He  seized  Tagus  by  the  arm.  "I  got 
a  cabin  up  the  bank.     Come  on!" 

Slowly  at  first  and  then  with  ever- 
increasing  rapidity  he  shoved  and  pulled 
Tagus  along.  Running  wild,  they  hit 
the  cabin  door  together  and  fell  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Gene's  limbs  were 
numb.  He  could  do  little  with  his  fro- 
zen garments,  but  his  rescuer  stripped 
them  off  and  rolled  him  up  beside  the 
red-hot  stove. 

"Rub!"  he  commanded.  "Chase  the 
numbness.  That's  all  it  is.  You  ain't 
bitten  at  all.  I'll  rustle  some  dry 
clothes." 

Gene  rubbed  stubbornly,  though  the 
heat  of  the  fire  was  like  acid  in  his  cold 
flesh,  rubbed  till  the  clothes  came. 

"Here,"  proffered  the  man,  dumping 
down  a  bundle  consisting  of  thick  Arctic 
underwear,  flannel  shirt,  woolen  vest, 
parka,  trousers,  socks,  German  socks,  and 
shoe-packs.  "It's  my  spare  outfit.  They'll 
fit  all  right.  You're  about  my  build. 
Where  were  you  heading,  stranger,  when 
you  soused?" 

"Dawson  City.     My  name's  Tagus." 

"Mine's  Camrose.  It's  too  bad.  Whole 
outfit  and  dogs!     It's  too  darned  bad." 

"It's  hell,"  exploded  Tagus,  his  usual 
brutish  anger  at  misfortune  reviving 
with  his  vital  forces.  "What's  wrong 
with  that  ice?     A  spring?" 

Camrose's  face  became  apologetic,  al- 
most guilty.  "My  water-hole,"  he  en- 
lightened. "She's  froze  a  skin  since 
noon,  I  guess." 

"Water-hole !  Great  Scott,  man,  how 
big's  your  pail?" 

"It  ain't  that,"  Camrose  nastened  to 
explain.  "I  happened  to  cut  right  on 
an  eddy  where  the  Big  Salmon  strikes 
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the  Lewes.  The  swirl  had  a  hollow  un- 
derneath where  it  never  froze." 

"VVhat'd  you  cut  it  away  out  there 
for?" 

From  anger  Tagus  was  going  on  to 
accusation. 

"Had  to,"  returned  Camrose,  with 
some  warmth.  "She's  froze  to  gravel 
next  the  shore.  Why  in  thunder  didn't 
you  keep  the  middle  trail?" 

Tagus  averted  his  eyes.  "Dogs,  I 
guess.  Must  have  smelled  your  cabin. 
Maybe  I  was  careless.  Got  any  whis- 
key, Camrose?" 

"No.  I  dassen't  fool  with  it.  That's 
why  I'm  wintering  here.  Dawson  City 
gets  me.  I  can't  last  on  any  creek  there. 
Got  to  keep  outside.  Sorry  about  the 
whiskey,  Tagus.  But  hot  coffee's  just 
as  good.  The  pot's  on.  It's  eating- 
time,  anyway,  ain't  it?" 

"Feels  like  it."  Tagus  rubbed  a  hand 
around  his  stomach.  He  was  warm. 
All  he  wanted  now  was  food  and  money. 
Presently  Camrose  would  give  him  food. 
He  wondered  if  the  man  had  any  money. 
Continually  he  wondered  that,  watching 
Camrose  set  tin  plates  and  mugs  and 
heap  the  table  with  food. 

"You  been  up  the  Big  Salmon  all  sum- 
mer?" he  asked  as  his  host  pulled  the 
coffee-pot  and  fried  moose  meat  off  the 
stove  and  motioned  him  to  sit  in. 

"Yes,"  was  the  answer  vouchsafed  be- 
tween bites.  "Found  some  pretty  fair 
bars.  Washed  out  not  a  half-bad  stake." 

Gene's  eyes  flashed  at  the  informa- 
tion, but  he  discreetly  lowered  his  head 
over  his  plate. 

"Going  back  in  the  spring?"  he  asked 
casually. 

Camrose  nodded  while  he  helped  them 
both  to  beans.  "Care  to  try  it?"  he  in- 
quired. "There's  gravel  enough  for 
two. 

"Afraid  I  can't.  Haven't  any  grub- 
stake, thanks  to  that  hole  of  yours." 

"That's  all  right,"  declared  Camrose, 
the  generosity  of  the  true  old-timer 
springing  forth.  "Don't  you  worry  about 
that.  I  got  grub-stake  enough  for  us 
both.  The  bars  were  pretty  fair.  Pretty 
fair,  you  know,  Tagus " 

He  paused  impressively  and  looked 
significant  things  across  the  table. 

Tagus  stopped  the  great  slab  of  pilot 


bread  on  the  way  to  his  mouth.  "You 
don't  mean — that  is,  you  ain't  struck  a 
big  thing?" 

Camrose  chuckled  knowingly  and 
cooked  a  triumphant  eye.  "1  got  some 
poke,"  he  admitted. 

"You  don't  say?     And  on  the  bars!" 

Gene  pondered  heavily,  silent  except 
for  the  sound  of  his  munching.  The 
meal  was  good,  the  best  he  had  had  since 
quitting  Skagway.  Camrose  had  little 
luxuries  to  help  him  through  the  lonely 
winter — sugar,  salt,  pepper,  pickles,  con- 
densed milk,  stewed  prunes,  and  such- 
like. He  had  spread  everything  avail- 
able for  the  visitor  whose  coming,  though 
accidental,  was  a  boon  to  his  isolated 
soul  and  a  break  in  the  wintry  monotony 
to  be  keenly  relished. 

Tagus  had  never  spent  a  winter  alone 
under  the  North's  long  night.  He  could 
not  understand  Camrose's  attitude, .  his 
beaming  delight  in  this  hour  of  compan- 
ionship, his  expansiveness  of  manner,  his 
generosity,  his  careless  trust  in  mention- 
ing riches  guarded  only  by  cabin  walls. 
He  could  not  understand  because  he  was 
not  such  a  man  as  Camrose.  Camrose 
belonged  to  the  outland  breed,  open- 
hearted,  open-handed,  fearless,  fine,  true 
as  the  North  star  to  any  worthy  man, 
bitter  as  Arctic  frost  toward  the  pillager 
and  crook.  And  CamrOse  was  far  from 
supposing  that  at  his  table,  eating 
salt  and  breaking  bread  with  him,  sat  a 
man  who  was  a  ruthless  pillager,  a  con- 
firmed crook,  a  dangerous  thug,  and  a 
vile  conglomeration  of  various  darker 
evils.  Camrose  had  given  him  of  his 
services.  He  had  given  him  of  his  food. 
He  was  ready  to  give  him  of  his  money. 

Supper  over,  they  smoked  and  gossiped 
of  the  camps  and  trails,  and  Camrose 
again  urged  Tagus  to  try  the  river  bars 
in  the  spring. 

But  Gene  demurred.  "I  ain't  got  no 
grub-stake,"  he  objected  craftily.  "And 
I  ain't  sure  it'd  be  worth  my  while." 

"Worth  your  while!"  echoed  Cam- 
rose,  with  a  whistle  of  surprise.  "Wait 
a  minute!"  He  jumped  upon  his  chair, 
groped  on  a  four-foot  shelf  up  near  the 
ceiling,  and  threw  on  the  table  a  long 
poke  like  an  overgrown  sausage. 

The  poke  thumped  heavily.  Gene's 
eyes    glittered    brighter    than    they    had 
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done  at  supper,  and  a  scarlet  stain  flushed 
his  cheeks.  It  was  the  biggest  poke  he 
had  ever  seen,  probably  because  they 
were  always  more  or  less  depleted  when 
they  came  his  way  before  in  those  Skag- 
way  days.  He  hefted  the  poke,  staring 
at  it  between  his  hands  in  a  sort  of 
speechless  fascination. 

"What'll  she  weigh?"  asked  Camrose 
speculatively. 

"Maybe  ten  pounds!"  blurted  Gene. 

"Mighty  near  it,"  corroborated  Cam- 
rose.  He  smiled  benignantly  through 
the  haze  of  tobacco  smoke  that  filled  the 
cabin.  "Three  thousand  dollars  there  if 
there's  a  cent.  Washed  her  all  in  three 
months.  Thousand  a  month.  Think 
it's  worth  while?" 

Tagus  suddenly  shoved  the  poke  away 
as  if  he  dared  not  trust  himself  in  con- 
tact with  it.  "My  Lord,  it  certainly  is. 
No  mistake  about  that.  I  got  to  go  to 
Dawson,  though." 

"It's  coarse  gold,"  Camrose  observed, 
untying  the  poke  strings  and  letting  some 
of  the  dust  sift  through  his  fingers. 
"Coarse  and  flat.  That  kind  assays  high. 
There's  no  chance  of  you  changing  your 
mind?" 

An  unholy  light  flamed  in  Gene's  face 
at  sight  of  the  yellow  grains.  Camrose 
was  sifting  away  and  did  not  see.  Only 
he  heard  a  powerful  set  of  teeth  click 
sharply.  He  looked  up,  but  Gene's  ex- 
pression had  changed  into  a  mask  of 
stolid  indifference. 

"No  chance  of  your  changing  your 
mind,  eh?" 

"No  chance.    I  got  to  make  Dawson." 

"Ain't  you  lost  everything?" 

Tagus  nodded  sullenly. 

"Well,  here!"  Some  ounces  of  dust 
poured  out  on  the  table. 

Gene  grabbed  Camrose's  arm. 

"Hold  on,"  he  commanded,  some 
spark  of  his  long-dead  better  nature  flam- 
ing into  life.     "I — I  can't  take  that." 

"Leggo,"  laughed  Camrose,  pulling 
his  arm  away.  "I'm  doing  this.  Take 
me  for  a  miser?" 

He  heaped  a  little  golden  pyramid  on 
the  table  corner,  retied  the  strings  of  the 
poke,  and  threw  it  up  on  the  shelf. 

"Take  that,"  he  ordered  kindly. 
"Take  it  or  I'll  sweep  it  off  onto  the 
floor." 


Camrose's  palm  threatened  imminent- 
ly, so  Tagus  sullenly  took  the  dust.  He 
offered  no  word  of  thanks.  An  awkward 
restraint  had  settled  on  him,  a  selfish  bit- 
terness, and  his  tongue  was  tied. 

Camrose,  whistling  cheerfully,  crammed 
the  stove  full  of  big  knots  which  would 
last  till  after  midnight,  and  moved 
Gene's  steaming  clothes  a  fraction  closer 
to  the  heat. 

"They'll  be  dry  by  morning,"  he  an- 
nounced. "But  that  ain't  saying  you 
got  to  hit  the  trail  that  soon." 

"I  got  to,"  Tagus  declared,  arranging 
a  bed  on  the  floor  with  some  of  Cam- 
rose's extra  blankets.  "Got  to  make 
Dawson  City." 

"Just  as  you  say,"  assented  Camrose. 

They  pulled  off  their  shoe-packs, 
which  was  all  the  undressing  anyone  did 
on  trail  or  in  cabin  with  the  mercury 
thirty  below. 

Camrose  blew  out  the  tallow  light  and 
felt  for  the  bunk  on  the  wall  of  which 
Tagus  had  refused  to  deprive  him.  A 
seasoned  northman,  he  was  asleep  in  five 
minutes.  As  for  Tagus,  he  never  closed 
a  lash.  Before  his  eyes  flashed  the  sheen 
of  sifting  yellow  gold  and  in  his  veins 
burned  the  lust  of  a  lifetime  of  pillaging. 

On  toward  midnight  Gene  sat  up. 
He  drew  on  his  shoe-packs  carefully, 
noiselessly  laced  them,  and  as  noiselessly 
crept  to  the  chair  beneath  the  shelf.  He 
stood  upon  it  as  Camrose  had  done, 
groped  for  the  poke,  and  seized  it  with 
quivering  fingers.  So  far  he  had  not 
made  a  sound,  but  as  he  turned  to  step 
off  the  chair  his  shoe-pack,  smooth  with 
its  oil-tan  finish,  slipped  on  the  edge  of 
the  seat  and  threw  him  off  his  balance. 
His  palm,  shoved  suddenly  out  against 
the  wall,  righted  him  even  while  in  mid- 
air, and  he  avoided  a  fall,  but  the  thud 
of  his  weight  as  he  landed  on  his  soft 
footgear  shook  the  slab  floor.  He  heard 
Camrose  turn  in  the  bunk. 

"Who's  that?"  his  host  demanded 
sharply.  "Oh,  it's  you,  Tagus!  For- 
got I  had  a  partner.     Stoking  up  ?" 

Tagus  caught  desperately  at  the 
chance,  and  kicked  his  feet  noisily  in  the 
corner.  "Yes,"  he  answered,  making  a 
great  effort  to  steady  his  voice,  "but 
where  in  thunder  is  the  wood?" 

"Over  in  that  other  corner."     Cam- 
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rose  slipped  off  the  edge  of  his  bunk. 
"Wait  a  jiffy,  and  you  can  sec." 

There  was  a  swift  clang  of  metal  as 
Camrose  swung  open  the  stove  door  for 
his  guest  to  see.  The  red  glow  lit  up 
the  square  of  the  opposite  wall  like  a 
limelight  view.  In  the  center  of  the 
glow  crouched  Tagus  with  the  poke  of 
gold  in  his  hand. 

Camrose  stared  a  second  and  jumped 
for  him.  Tagus  swung  up  the  ten- 
pound  poke  like  the  sand-bag  he  could 
use  so  cunningly  and  landed  squarely  on 
Camrose's  head.  Camrose  fell,  stunned, 
and  as  if  his  inert  self  still  made  struggle 
to  prevent  the  thug's  escape,  his  senseless 
body  rolled  between  Gene's  legs  and  al- 
most tripped  him  as  he  dashed  out  the 
door. 

Gene's  snowshoes  were  stuck  in  a  bank 
outside.  He  inserted  his  toes  in  the  har- 
ness, twisted  the  heel  loops  in  place,  and 
was  off,  running  with  a  long,  lurching 
stride  upon  the  river  trail. 

What  matter  if  Camrose  had  saved  his 
life  there  by  the  water-hole?  What 
matter  if  he  had  taken  Camrose's  shelter, 
sat  by  his  fire,  eaten  his  food,  smoked  his 
tobacco,  bedded  in  his  blankets?  He 
had  the  gold.  That  answered  all.  Here 
in  his  breast  was  the  3^ellow  stuff,  and 
yonder  at  the  end  of  the  trail  was  Daw- 
son. But  he  had  to  hurry.  Camrose 
would  have  his  senses  before  morning 
and  maybe  strength  enough  to  follow. 
Let  him  follow  then!  Tagus  felt  for 
him  a  great  contempt.  He  had  the  start, 
and  he  would  see  to  it  that  he  was  never 
caught  up  with.  And  once  at  Dawson 
he  was  safe.  Into  that  great  maelstrom 
of  converging  stampedes  with  its  forty 
thousand  men  he  could  plunge  and  Cam- 
rose  or  any  one  else  be  none  the  wiser. 
There  was  an  underworld  there,  deeper 
than  that  of  Skagway,  where  he  might 
dwell  secure. 

Tagus  rushed  on.  It  was  necessary  to 
travel  all  night.  He  must  make  the  Lit- 
tle Salmon,  thirty  miles  away,  by  morn- 
ing. A  trader  had  a  post  there,  and  he 
could  buy  the  food  he  lacked.  It  was 
dangerous  traveling  thus  after  dark. 
There  were  rapids,  air-holes,  and  the 
Yukon  springs  that  never  freeze.  Yet 
he  had  no  choice.  He  had  to  take  his 
chance.     If  he  went  through  he  could 


stop  and  build  a  fire,  but  he  would  not 
halt  until  compelled. 

The  air  was  very  cold,  much  colder 
than  at  evening.  Tagus  reckoned  it 
forty  below.  That  was  hard  on  the 
lungs,  but  he  couldn't  help  it.  He  drew 
the  hood  of  the  parka  tight  and  covered 
his  mouth.  As  he  ran  on  with  increased 
speed,  only  his  hard,  glittering  eyes 
showed  under  the  fur  fringe.  The  night 
was  like  some  gigantic  vault  with  the 
chill  of  death  in  it.  It  pierced  his  mar- 
row in  spite  of  his  exertion.  His  body 
steamed  and  yet  was  cold,  and  the  vapor 
from  his  skin  froze  in  hoar  frost  form 
outside  the  many  ply  of  garments. 

About  him  as  he  ran  the  ice  boomed 
and  cracked  with  thunderous  sounds  un- 
der the  intense  frost.  A  dancing  gleam 
shot  here  and  there  over  the  congealed 
river  surface.  It  had  the  suggestion  of 
flashes  of  lightning  following  the  thun- 
dering, but  it  was  really  the  billions  of 
snow  particles  on  the  Lewes  banks  giving 
back  the  light  of  the  diamond  stars. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  the  aurora 
stained  the  immensity  of  spectral  drifts 
like  a  flood  of  ruddy  wine. 

On  and  on  under  that  weird  light 
Tagus  ran,  on  past  Spruce  Bend  and 
Ransom  Rapids.  At  the  Salmon  Shal- 
lows he  should  have  kept  close  to  the 
bank,  but  the  aurora  darkened  before  he 
came  to  it  and  dimmed  the  turn  of  the 
trail.  He  lurched  straight  down  the 
middle  where  old-timers  never  go.  Half- 
way down  and  just  as  he  landed  in  his 
long  stride  he  sank  through  the  blanket 
of  snow  as  if  it  had  been  cream.  The 
water  rose,  cold  as  ice,  to  his  knees.  He 
knew  he  had  struck  a  spring  masked 
by  the  deceptive  crust. 

Cursing  his  luck  at  delay,  Tagus 
floundered  out,  breaking  the  snow  and 
shell  ice  for  yards  around,  and  dashed  for 
the  bank.  A  dead  birch  leaned  where 
he  landed.  Kicking  off  his  snowshoes, 
he  pushed  the  tree  over,  heaped  its  dry 
powder  and  inflammable  bark,  and  piled 
broken  spruce  boughs  on  top.  He  was 
not  at  all  uncertain  about  what  he  had 
to  do,  and  he  knew  he  must  be  quick  as 
lightning.  Already  his  feet  were  numb 
in  their  ice-sheathed  shoe-packs  and  Ger- 
man socks.  He  did  not  doubt  but  they 
were    slightly    bitten    even    now.      He 
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worked  with  both  hands.  His  left  went 
to  his  belt  for  the  knife  to  cut  away  the 
sheathing,  while  the  fingers  of  his  right 
darted  into  his  vest-pocket  for  the  water- 
proof box  of  matches  always  kept  there. 

But  he  gripped  no  knife  and  no  box 
of  matches!  He  had  a  shock  of  blank 
bewilderment,  succeeded  by  a  dazed  sen- 
sation of  helplessness.  There  was  no 
belt  on  his  body.  There  were  only  empty 
pockets  in  his  vest.  He  began  to  curse 
afresh  and  aloud. 

Who   in    the    devil    had    stolen    those 


matches  ?     Who    in 

feet  were  freezing! 

But    with    an 


the- 


And    his 


Now  who 

inarticulate    cry 


that 


sounded  more  like  prayer  than  curse,  he 
remembered.  These  were  Camrose's 
clothes.  And  there  was  not  a  shred  of  z 
match   in   the  whole  outfit! 

Childishly  willing  that  it  should  not 
be  so,  Tagus  searched  and  tore  at  each 
and  every  pocket.  Half-stooping  on  the 
legs  that  were  stiff  as  posts,  his  face 
drawn  and  ghastly  under  the  aurora  that 
now  flashed  brazenly  forth  again,  he  con- 
tinued to  explore  the  recesses  of  Cam- 
rose's  garments. 

"Good  God!"  he  whined  weakly. 
"Good  God!" 

All  he  found  was  the  poke  in  his 
breast.  He  cast  it  down  on  the  pile  of 
spruce  branches.  His  hands  were  numb 
also,    and   he   could    get   them   into   the 


pockets  no  more.  He  was  sure  they 
were  not  frozen.  They  must  be  only  a 
bit  numb,  because  there  was  no  pain. 
He  reached  for  his  mittens  to  warm  them 
but  fell  over  his  stiffened  legs  in  the 
effort.  He  was  unable  to  rise.  He 
could  not  draw  on  the  mittens  now  that 
he  had  them.  There  was  no  feeling  be- 
low his  elbows,  nor  from  the  hips  down. 
For  seventy-odd  degrees  of  frost  are  mer- 
cifully quick. 

Thus  Tagus  lay  by  his  loot  on  top  of 
his  unlit  fire,  turning  his  head  from  side 
to  side  in  the  short  moments  during 
which  his  vision  remained  with  him.  At  i 
hand  he  could  mark  nothing  but  the 
snow-bound,  ice-fettered  Lewes  with  one 
dark  blot  of  open  water  in  the  Salmon 
Shallows,  Afar  stretched  only  the  stark, 
pitiless  wastes  of  the  Yukon.  Overhead 
gleamed  the  cold  stars  and  the  streamers 
of  the  palpitating  borealis. 

The  Arctic  landscape  faded  swiftly. 
Tagus  grew  strangely  warm,  and  there 
came  sweet  visions  of  California  orange 
groves  and  Arizona  deserts  under  blazing 
suns.  But  these  passed  like  transient 
summer  winds,  and  his  last  flicker  of 
consciousness  retained  only  the  flare  and 
play  of  the  unearthly  aurora.  In  its 
crimson  light,  as  clearly  as  in  the  red 
glow  of  the  cabin  stove,  he  beheld  the 
face  of  Camrose,  Camrose  with  whom 
he  had  eaten  salt  and  broken  bread. 
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Genesis,   Character  and  Purpose   of  the  McLean   Bill   that  Has 
Brought  Uncle  Sam  into  the  Bird  Preservation  Movement 
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"HEN  President  Tart, 
on  the  4th  of  March, 

\v  ll\.  II  signed  the  Agricultu- 
vl  If  Vk  /  ral  Appropriation 
W  'W  Bill,  he  sanctioned  the 
most  sweeping  meas- 
ure for  the  protection  of  game  and  non- 
game  birds  that  has  ever  become  a  law 
in  this  country.  For  that  bill  embodied 
the  measure  drawn  by  Senator  George 
P.  McLean,  of  Connecticut,  providing 
for  the  protection  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  all  migratory  birds  (about  600 
species)  within  the  United  States.  The 
enactment  into  a  statute  of  this  measure 
is  so  important  an  event  that  it  seems 
well  worth  while  to  set  forth  here  a 
brief  history  of  the  eight  years'  struggle 
of  which  it  forms  the  happy  termination. 

This  I  am  enabled  to  do,  thanks  to 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Palmer, 
assistant  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  when  insec- 
tivorous birds  were  first  included  in  at- 
tempted legislation  of  this  character,  Dr. 
Palmer  promptly  sent  me  a  resume  of 
this  legislation,  which  I  have  used  in  pre- 
paring the  following  summary. 

The  first  bill  for  the  federal  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  was  introduced 
in  1904  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  the  Hon.  George  Shiras,  then  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 
This  bill,  which  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  game  birds  only,  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
where  it  died.  On  December  8,  1908, 
the  Hon.  John  W.  Weeks,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
"to  protect  migratory  game  birds  of  the 
United    States,"   which   was   practically 


the  same  as  the  original  Shiras  bill.  But 
on  May  28,  1909,  Mr.  Weeks  intro- 
duced (in  the  Sixty-first  Congress)  a  bill 
"to  protect  migratory  birds  of  the  United 
States"  which  differed  from  his  first  bill 
in  omitting  the  words  "game"  and 
"wild,"  and  in  extending  protection  to 
certain  insectivorous  birds.  This  change 
had  been  made  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Mr.  William  Dutcher,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Socie- 
ties. 

The  third  Weeks  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Weeks  on  January  6,  1911,  in  the 
last  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress, 
included  what  have  been  termed  the 
"Lacey  modifications."  It  was  entitled 
"A  bill  to  protect  certain  migratory 
birds  during  their  spring  migration,"  and 
included  game  birds,  and  also  "robins, 
bluebirds,  woodpeckers,  or  other  insec- 
tivorous migratory  wild  birds."  It  there- 
fore appears  that  migratory  insectivorous 
birds  were  first  protected  in  the  second 
Weeks  bill,  of  1909,  but  were  first  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  Lacey  modifica- 
tions of  1911. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress  (1911)  three  bills  providing 
for  the  federal  protection  of  migratory 
game  birds  were  presented — the  Weeks 
bill,  in  the  House  (on  April  4th)  ;  the 
Anthony  bill,  in  the  House  (on  April 
12th),  which  differed  from  the  Weeks 
bill  in  that  it  mentioned  specific  dates; 
and  the  McLean  bill,  in  the  Senate  (on 
May  17th),  which  corresponded  to  the 
Weeks  bill.  In  an  article  which  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  New  York 
Zoological  Society's  "Bulletin,"  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Hornaday  says : 

"On  March  6,   1912,  the  date  of  a 
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public  'hearing'  on  three  bills  for  the 
protection  of  'migratory  game  birds,'  or 
'wild  fowl,'  not  one  of  those  bills  pro- 
vided for  the  federal  protection  of  in- 
sectivorous birds.  At  that  hearing,  thir- 
teen men  appeared,  nine  of  whom  repre- 
sented organizations,  and  out  of  the  en- 
tire number  only  one  man,  Mr.  T.  Gil- 
bert Pearson,  addressed  the  committee  in 
behalf  of  the  insectivorous  non-game 
birds,  or  even  mentioned  them.  .  .  . 
During  the  remainder  of  that  long  and 
quiet  session  of  Congress  it  was  not 
deemed  wise  to  risk  a  vote  on  either  of 
the  migratory  bird  bills.  There  was  no 
widespread  public  sentiment  demanding 
the  protection  of  migratory  game  birds. 
The  people  who  do  not  shoot  had  not 
yet  spoken."  On  April  24th  Senator 
McLean  introduced  an  amended  bill, 
which  included  insectivorous  birds.  This 
bill  was  reported  back  without  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate,  two  days  later,  by 
the  Committee  on  Forest  Reservations 
and  the  Protection  of  Game. 

The  Next  Step 

On  January  14th  of  the  present  year 
Senator  McLean  presented  this  bill  to 
the  Senate,  supporting  it  in  an  eloquent 
and  able  speech,  and  thereafter  things  be- 
gan to  happen  with  relative  rapidity. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  with  only  a 
single  dissenting  vote — which  was  after- 
wards withdrawn — on  January  22nd, 
and  on  February  27th  that  body  voted 
to  make  it  an  amendment  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Appropriation  bill.  This  in- 
sured that  it  would  be  voted  upon  by  the 
House,  where  it  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  crowded  out  by  the 
crush  of  important  legislation  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session.  The  Agri- 
cultural bill  was  passed  by  the  Houst  on 
March  3rd,  was  signed  by  President 
Taft  the  following  morning,  and  the 
eight  years'  fight  for  the  protection  of 
birds  was  won ! 

And  now  that  the  idea  of  the  protec- 
tion of  migratory  birds  is  actually  em- 
bodied in  a  federal  statute,  what  next? 
That  most  interesting  question  is  an- 
swered in  part  by  the  text  of  the  statute 
itself.  The  first  paragraph  provides  that 
"all  wild  geese,  wild  swans,  brant,  wild 


ducks,  snipe,  plover,  wroodcock,  rail,  wild 
pigeons,  and  all  other  game  and  insectiv- 
orous birds  which  in  their  northern  and 
southern  migrations  pass  through  or  do 
not  remain  permanently  the  entire  year 
within  the  borders  of  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory, shall  hereafter  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  custody  and  protection  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  not  be  destroyed  or  taken  contrary 
to  regulations  hereinafter  provided  there- 
for." This  is  sufficiently  explicit  and 
needs  no  elucidation. 

The  second  paragraph,  however,  does 
little  more  than  state  the  complex  prob- 
lem which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture must  work  out.  It  provides  that 
"the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  here- 
by authorized  and  directed  to  adopt  suit- 
able regulations  to  give  effect  to  the  pre- 
vious paragraph,  by  prescribing  and  fix- 
ing closed  seasons,  having  due  regard  to 
the  zones  of  temperature,  breeding  hab- 
its and  times  and  line  of  migratory  flight, 
thereby  enabling  the  department  to  select 
and  designate  suitable  districts  for  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  country,  and  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  shoot  or  by  any  de- 
vice kill  or  seize  and  capture  migratory 
birds  within  the  protection  of  this  law 
during  the  closed  season,  and  any  per- 
son who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi- 
sions or  regulations  of  this  law  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  ninety  days,  or  both,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court." 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  at 
this  time  how  the  department's  scientists 
and  legal  counsel  will  solve  this  intri- 
cate and  difficult  problem.  It  is  assumed, 
however,  that  the  task  will  fall  to  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  that 
the  work  will  be  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Palmer, 
assistant  chief  of  that  bureau,  which  is 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will  be  done 
in  a  fair,  sensible  and  thoroughly  scien- 
tific manner. 

Certain  things,  however,  may  safely  be 
taken  for  granted  in  advance.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
the  new  statute,  in  its  final  form,  will 
forbid  absolutely  the  killing  of  insectiv- 
orous birds.    This  means  that  the  whole- 
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sale  slaughter  of  robins  will  come  to  an 
end  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and 
Maryland,  where  this  very  valuable  and 
— in  the  Northern  States — much  beloved 
bird  is  classified  as  "game"!  Again, 
blackbirds  will  be  sure,  under  the  new 
regulations,  of  protection  in  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, where,  like  the  robin  in  the  other 
States  just  mentioned,  they  also  are  legal- 
ized "game"  and  are  killed  by  the  thou- 
sands every  year.  So,  too,  with  the 
cranes  in  five  States — Colorado,  Nevada, 
Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  Oklahoma 
— where  they  now  have  no  protection  ; 
the  doves,  which  are  slaughtered  by  tens 
of  thousands  every  year  as  "game"  in 
twenty-six  States;  the  bobolinks,  which 
are  massacred  virtually  without  let  or 
hindrance  in  most  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  migratory  insectiv- 
orous birds,  which  in  many  States  are 
now  the  prey  of  every  plumage  hunter, 
pot  hunter  and  other  wretch  who  can 
buy,  borrow  or  steal  a  shotgun  and  the 
necessary  ammunition. 

It  may  also  be  confidently  expected 
that  the  new  regulations  will  put  a  ban 
on  the  spring  shooting  of  water-fowl  in 
the  twenty-six  States  whose  legislatures 
(up  to  last  year,  at  least)  had  continued 
to  legalize  this  destructive  and  barbarous 
practice.  The  shore  birds,  too  (of  which 
there  are  sixty-odd  species)  will  doubt- 
less receive  the  benefit  of  shorter  open 
seasons;  for  many  of  these  species  are 
now  nearing  extermination,  though  all 
of  them — and  especially  the  phalaropes, 
sand-pipers  and  plovers — perform  very 
valuable  services  in  destroying  harmful 
insects.  Some  of  the  other  birds  which 
are  likely  to  receive  much-needed  protec- 
tion are  the  whooping  crane,  the  trum- 
peter swan,  the  black-capped  petrel,  the 
American  egret,  the  snowy  egret,  the 
wood  duck,  the  band-tailed  pigeon,  the 
mourning  dove  and  the  white-tailed  kite, 
all  of  which,  under  the  existing  regimes 
in  various  States,  are  now  rapidly  being 
shot  into  oblivion. 

The  third  paragraph  contains  the  only 
suggestion  expressed  as  to  how  the  stat- 
ute in  its  final  form  will  be  administered, 
and  this  paragraph  also  expressly  recog- 
nizes  the   State   rights   principle,   which 


had  been  conjured  up  by  opponents  of 
this  legislation.  This  paragraph  pro- 
vides that  "the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, after  the  preparation  of  said  regu- 
lations, shall  cause  the  same  to  be  made 
public,  and  shall  allow  a  period  of  three 
months  in  which  said  regulations  may  be 
examined  and  considered  before  final 
adoption,  permitting,  when  deemed  prop- 
er, public  hearings  thereon,  and  after 
final  adoption  shall  cause  the  same  to  be 
engrossed  and  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  approval: 
Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  or  in- 
terfere with  the  local  laws  of  the  States 
or  Territories  for  the  protection  of  mi- 
gratory game  or  other  birds  resident  or 
breeding  within  their  borders,  nor  to  pre- 
vent the  States  and  Territories  from  en- 
acting laws  and  regulations  to  promote 
and  render  efficient  the  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  provided 
under  this  statute."  (The  fourth  and 
last  paragraph  appropriates  $10,000  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act.) 

Finding  the  Wardens 

The  matter  of  the  administration  of 
the  law  received  considerable  attention 
during  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  last  spring. 
In  the  debate  on  this  point  it  was  sug- 
gested that  the  execution  of  the  law 
could  in  many  instances  be  left  entirely, 
or  largely,  at  least,  to  the  State  game 
wardens.  It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
in  this  connection  that  the  State  game 
wardens  in  many  instances  have  been 
very  efficient  in  enforcing  the  Lacey  Act, 
a  federal  statute  which  forbids  the  trans- 
portation by  a  common  carrier  of  game 
that  has  been  illegally  taken.  Where  the 
State  game  wardens  are  unequal,  numer- 
ically or  morally,  to  the  task  special  dep- 
uty marshals  may  be  appointed. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  sportsmen  could  be 
found  who  would  be  willing  to  act  in 
this  capacity,  without  remuneration,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause.  But  there  is  a 
pretty  definite  hint  that  the  regularly 
constituted  State  officials  will  be  relied 
upon,  in  the  wording  of  the  clause  which 
provides   that   nothing   in   the   act  shall 
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"prevent  the  States  and  Territories  from 
enacting  laws  and  regulations  to  promote 
and  render  efficient  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  provided  un- 
der this  statute." 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  statute  is  one  which  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  discuss  in  its  legal  aspects. 
But  I  confess  that  I  have  yet  to  hear  a 
sustained  argument  which  makes  me  fear 
that  the  statute  may  be  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. The  outstanding  fact  to  my 
lay  mind  is  that  the  statute  has  to  do 
only  with  migratory  birds  "which  in 
their  northern  and  southern  migrations 
pass  through  or  do  not  remain  perma- 
nently the  entire  year  within  the  borders 
of  any  State  or  Territory."  The  statute 
expressly  excepts  "non-migratory  game 
or  other  birds  resident  or  breeding"  with- 
in the  borders  of  any  State  or  Territory, 
and  thus  clearly  recognizes  the  right  of 
the  citizens  of  a  State  or  Territory  to 
do  as  they  please  with  the  birds  which 
remain  within  such  political  divisions. 

What  more  do  the  State  rights  advo- 
cates want?  And  as  it  is  plainly  ap- 
parent that  "migratory  birds,"  as  defined 
in  this  statute,  cannot  be  considered  the 
property  of  any  one  State,  why  are  they 
not  fit  subjects  for  federal  legislation, 
just  as  rivers  which  traverse  more  than 
one  State  have  been  declared  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to  be  na- 
tional highways,  to  be  controlled,  not  by 
the  States  concerned,  but  by  the  federal 
government?  Is  it,  indeed,  merely  the 
flight  of  a  layman's  fancy  to  detect  some 
analogy  between  this  idea  of  the  federal 
protection  of  migratory  birds  and  the 
principle  which  is  invoked  in  vesting  the 
federal  government  with  power  to  reg- 
ulate interstate  commerce? 

The  Men   Who  Did  It 

Any  account  of  a  great  victory  of  this 
kind  would  be  incomplete  if  it  included 
no  mention  of  the  organizations  and 
persons  who  brought  it  about.  In  the 
present  instance,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  present  anything  like  a  complete 
list  of  the  individuals  and  associations 
actively  identified  with  this  campaign. 
Such  a  list  would  include  the  names  of 
scores  of  sportsmen's  clubs,   ornitholog- 


ical societies  and  other  scientific  bodies, 
many  of  the  State  Granges,  virtually  all 
of  the  State  game  wardens,  the  governors 
of  several  States,  hundreds  of  State  sen- 
ators and  representatives,  and  literally 
tens  of  thousands  of  plain  citizens.  From 
such  sources  Congressmen  were  deluged 
with  petitions,  memorials  and  personal 
appeals,  which  urged  the  passage  of  the 
McLean  bill. 

However,  of  the  national  organizations 
which  were  conspicuous  in  the  campaign, 
three  are  deserving  of  special  mention. 
The  American  Game  Protective  and 
Propagation  Association,  under  the  en- 
ergetic leadership  of  its  president,  Mr. 
John  B.  Burnham,  carried  on  an  active 
and  effective  campaign  in  support  of  the 
McLean  bill. 

Very  potent  assistance  was  also  ren- 
dered by  the  New  York  Zoological  So- 
ciety, whose  campaign  of  general  pub- 
licity was  conducted  with  characteristic 
aggressiveness  and  persistence  by  Dr. 
William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of  the 
Zoological  Park.  Dr.  Hornaday  insisted 
upon  the  importance  of  emphasizing  the 
economic  value  of  insectivorous  migra- 
tory birds.  He  sent  to  several  thousand 
newspapers  a  circular  setting  forth  sta- 
tistics prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  showed  that  in  a  sin- 
gle year  (1904)  insect  pests  destroyed 
crops  valued  at  $420,100,000.  He  in- 
sisted that  a  large  part  of  this  enormous 
loss  was  due  to  the  killing  of  insectivor- 
ous birds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  stressing  of  this  point  aroused  the 
interest  and  enlisted  the  support  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  and  others  to  whom  the 
insect-eating  birds  render  invaluable 
services.  Indeed,  its  effectiveness  was 
conceded  by  Mr.  Cox,  of  Indiana,  who, 
in  opposing  the  measure  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  (February  23,  1913),  de- 
clared : 

"The  whole  bill  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
to  put  the  bill  through  simply  to  protect 
the  game  birds;  and  in  order  to  get  it 
through  they  had  to  couple  with  it  a 
provision  about  which  the  fathers  of  the 
bill  cared  nothing  whatever" — which  is 
clearly  a  reference  to  the  inclusion  of  the 
insectivorous  migratory  birds. 

It  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  in 
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this  connection  the  New  York  Zoolog- 
cial  Society's  free  distribution  of  Dr. 
Hornaday's  latest  book,  "Our  Vanishing 
Wild  Life,"  to  the  members  of  the  sev- 
eral State  legislatures,  to  the  governors 
and  game  wardens  of  every  State,  and 
also  to  every  member  of  Congress,  where 
the  volume's  astonishing  and  disquieting 
array  of  facts  concerning  the  extermina- 
tion of  our  native  birds  and  animals  had 
very  great  influence  in  bringing  about 
the  passage  of  the  McLean  bill. 

Very  effective,  also,  was  the  work 
done  by  the  National  Association  of  Au- 
dubon Societies,  under  the  direction  of  its 
secretary,  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson.  This 
association  is  dedicated  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  non-game  birds,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son distributed  an  immense  amount  of 
effective  literature  dealing  with  the  very 
great  usefulness  of  the  insectivorous  spe- 
cies. Emphatic  indorsements  of  the  bill 
also  came  from  those  very  influential  or- 
ganizations of  conservative  sportsmen, 
the  Camp  Fire  Club  of  America  and  the 
Boone  and  Crockett  Club. 

Other  individuals  who  conducted  vig- 
orous and  efficient  campaigns  were  Mr. 
Edward  Howe  Forbush,  State  ornithol- 
ogist of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  Ernest  Na- 
pier, president  of  the  New  Jersey  Fish 
and  Game  Commission ;  Mr.  Henry 
Ford,  of  Detroit,  who  carried  on  at  his 


own  expense  a  campaign  in  support  of 
the  bill,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Wallace,  Jr., 
commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  of  Alabama.  As  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  individuals  whose  names  it  is 
impossible  to  mention  in  this  place,  I 
think  it  is  entirely  safe  to  assume  that 
they  would  subscribe  heartily  to  Dr. 
Hornaday's  fine  expression  on  this  sub- 
ject of  "credit,"  which  I  find  in  his  re- 
markable book,  above  mentioned,  and 
which  reads  as  follows: 

"Do  not  count  upon  receiving  any 
credit  for  what  you  do  in  the  cause  of 
game  protection,  outside  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  your  own  family  and  your  nearest 
friends.  This  is  a  busy  world,  and  the 
human  mind  flits  like  a  restless  bird 
from  one  subject  to  another.  The  men 
who  win  campaigns  are  forgotten  by  the 
general  public  in  a  few  hours!  There 
is  nothing  more  fickle  and  fleeting  than 
the  bubble  called  'popular  applause.' 
Judging  by  the  experience  of  great  men, 
I  should  say  that  it  has  no  substance 
whatever.  The  most  valuable  reward 
of  a  man  who  fights  in  a  great  cause  and 
helps  to  win  victories  is  the  profound 
satisfaction  that  comes  to  every  good 
citizen  who  bravely  does  his  whole  duty 
and  leaves  the  world  better  than  he 
found  it,  without  the  slightest  thought 
of  gallery  applause." 
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Mr.  King  in  th 


OME  of  our  readers  have  been 
moved  by  Mr.  King's  article 
on  Winding  a  Fishing  Rod,  in 
the  March  Outing,  to  make 
suggestions  of  further  ways  in 
which  this  can  be  done. 
Dr.  Willard  M.  Burleson  has  a 
method  which  does  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  passing  the  loop  around  the 
end  of  the  rod — as  was  advised  by  Mr. 
King.     Dr.  Burleson  says: 

"The  method  is  as  follows:  Fasten 
the  first  end  of  silk  and  wind  just  the 
same  as  he  [Mr.  King]  does,  and  when 
the  winding  has  reached  the  stage  where 


to  Supplement    the    Advice    of 
e  March  Issue 

it  is  desired  to  make  fast,  hold  the  part 
already  wound  with  thumb  of  left  hand, 
then  leave  a  loose  loop  as  shown  in 
sketch,  and  bring  end  of  silk  up  on  op- 
posite side  and  pass  around  rod  several 
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THE    APPARATUS     MR.     FOSTER     HAS 

DEVISED    FOR    WINDING   A 

FISHING  ROD 

times  within  the  loop,  then  bind  end  by 
continuing  winding  where  it  was  discon- 
tinued and  continue  winding  until  loose 
loops  are  all  wound,  then  pull  on  end  of 
string.  It  binds  the  same  as  the  method 
described  by  Mr.  King,  without  passing 
around  end  of  rod. 

"This  method  winds  on  a  number  of 
back  turns  which  are  unwound  as  the 
regular  winding  proceeds." 

Another  suggestion  which  goes  more 
deeply  into  the  mechanical  equipment  for 
the  operation  is  offered  by  Mr.  Vanse 
Foster.     Mr.  Foster  says: 

"To  the  many  amateurs  who  want  to 
wind  or  repair  their  own  fishing  rods,  the 
writer  offers  the  following  suggestions: 

"The  materials  required  to  wrap  a 
rod  by  this  method  are:  1.  A  spool  of 
wrapping  silk.     2,  A  piece  of  beeswax. 


3.  A  quarter-inch  ma- 
chine bolt  four  inches 
long  or  over,  with  a 
thumb  nut  if  possible,  but 
any  nut  will  do.  4.  Three 
washers  just  large  enough 
to  slip  over  the  bolt  easily, 
but  no  larger.  5.  A  small 
spiral  spring  about  two 
inches  long. 

"Bore  a  clean  quarter- 
inch  hole  in  a  solid  piece 
of  wood  and  drive  the 
bolt  through  this  hole. 
Put  a  washer  on  the  bolt  next  to  the 
wood;  then  slide  on  the  spring;  then 
another  washer;  then  the  spool  of  wrap- 
ping silk  turned  so  that  the  thread  pulls 
from  the  top  of  the  spool;  then  the  third 
washer;  and  lastly  the  nut  is  screwed 
up  till  the  thread  unwinds  at  the  right 
tension. 

"When  this  apparatus  is  assembled 
and  properly  adjusted,  cut  a  piece  of 
thread  from  four  to  six  inches  long,  wax 
it  carefully,  double  it  and  lay  it  where 
it  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  wind- 
ing position. 

"Grasp  the  rod  in  both  hands,  holding 
it  horizontally,  and  bring  the  thread 
over  the  top  of  the  rod,  holding  it  in 
place  by  pressing  down  on  it  with  the 
right  thumb.  Turn  the  top  of  the  rod 
from  the  spool  till  the  back  wrap  catches 
and  holds  the  loose  end  of  the  thread. 
Straighten  up  the  wrapping  and  wind 
until  within  a  few  turns  of  the  finish. 
Now  take  the  waxed  thread  previously 
mentioned  and  lay  it  along  the  rod  with 
the  ends  over  the  winding,  and  the  loop 
ahead  of  the  wrapped  part..  Finish  the 
winding. 

"Bear  down  on  the  thread  with  the 
left  thumb  and  cut  off  the  thread  a  few 
inches  from  the  rod.  Stick  the  end  of 
the  thread  through  the  waxed  loop.  Pull 
the  end  of  the  winding  thread  with  the 
right  hand  and  pull  the  loop  back  under 
the  winding  with  the  left.  Cut  off  the 
loose  end,  and  if  the  winding  has  been 
properly  made,  there  will  be  no  smooth- 
ing, straightening  or  tightening  to  do  at 
the  finish. 

"This  method  is  much  simpler  than 
the  old  one,  the  outfit  costs  about  fifteen 
cents  and  a  little  work." 
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By  LADD  PLUMLEY 

How   to    Take    Them    When    They   Wont  Rise   for   the    Genuine 

Dry  Fly 


^  HERE  are  as  many  ways 
to  catch  trout  as  there  are 
to  court  sweethearts,  and 
all  of  them  are  just  as  un- 
certain. A  fellow  who  in- 
vents a  sure  method  for 
landing  either  will  achieve  distinction  on 
the  run  and  in  biggest  capitals. 

I  once  met  a  grizzled  old  potterer  on 
a  Prince  Edward  Island  river  in  Canada. 
He  boasted  a  broad-tailed,  pot-bellied 
first  settler  that  must  have  weighed  not 
less  than  five  pounds. 

"What  did  he  take?"  I  asked,  glan- 
cing from  the  fish  into  the  shifty  eyes  of 
the  angler. 

"Take?    Why  I  took  him!" 

"But  what  fly?"  I  pursued. 

For  a  moment  there  fell  the  impres- 
sive silence  of  a  Congressional  grilling 
committee  when  a  multimillionaire  has 
been  soaked  a  leading  question.  The 
fisherman  shook  his  head  sadly,  as  one 
who  has  been  asked  by  another  the  co- 
nundrum of  commerce. 

"Say,  young  man,"  he  said  slowly, 
"don't  yer  ever  ask  no  such  questions 
when  yer  are  so  far  from  home  and  papa. 
Take  it  from  yer  uncle,  there's  ways  and 
ways  fer  catchin'  trout — and  all  ways  is 
handy.  Now,  this  old  sport  was  chasin' 
black  ants  up  a  dead  willow ;  he  squealed 
something  awful  when  I  lifted  him 
down.  And  if  that  ain't  dry  fly  fishin', 
young  feller,  nothin'  in  this  world  of  sin 

is." 

I  had  my  suspicions  then  and  I  have 
them  yet  about  the  legitimate  lifting  of 
that  fish,  but  my  mouth  is  sealed.  Peo- 
ple take  fishing  journals  even  down  in 
the  distant  and  wonderful  island  of 
Prince  Edward.  And  I  may^go  there 
again;  who  knows?  And  it  is  a  long 
ways,  indeed,  from  home  and  papa. 


Personally,  I  never  knew  a  trout  to 
chase  ants  up  the  str.eamside  willows, 
but  then  I  never  yet  have  caught  a  five- 
pounder,  and  when  they  attain  that  age 
perhaps  they  take  such  chances.  But 
trout  will  take  flies  at  the  bottom,  in 
middle  water,  near  the  top,  on  the  top, 
and  even,  mark  you,  at  a  considerable 
distance  above  the  surface — if  the  latter 
isn't  a  dry  fly,  it  would  be  hard  to  con- 
ceive of  a  dryer. 

On  such  streams  as  the  chalk  rivers  of 
England  and  on  portions  of  American 
waters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  the 
most  part,  particularly  during  the  early 
season,  the  dry  fly,  presented  in  the  con- 
ventional dry-fly  fashion,  will  raise  fish 
when  other  modes  are  almost  useless. 
But  the  fisherman  who  depends  for  his 
successes  upon  such  dry  methods  alone 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  position  of  a  hunter 
who  uses  one  breed  of  gun  for  wild  duck, 
clay  pigeons  and  grizzly  bears.  There 
are  times  when  dry  flies  will  take  very 
few  trout,  just  as  there,  are  tirries  when 
feeding  fish  will  slap  on  the  surface  eag- 
erly after  the  natural  insect  and  will 
have  naught  of  anything  made  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

Native  trout,  fontinalis,  but  more  fre- 
quently the  brown  trout,  fario,  on  mid- 
summer days,  after  the  first  wild  enthu- 
siasm for  surface  feed  is  over,  sometimes 
rise  so  quietly  that  they  hardly  break 
the  water.  Watching  a  shimmering  pool 
of  a  hot  afternoon,  the  angler  will  see 
here  and  there  little  dimples,  as  if  min- 
nows were  feeding  on  gnats.  If  the  wa- 
ter is  tenanted  by  big  brown  trout  and 
the  time  is  July  or  August,  it  can  be  con- 
sidered-a  safe  bet  that  the  supposed  min- 
nows have  pretty  broad  tails  and  partic- 
ularly sharp  teeth.  Then  is  the  place 
and   the  hour    for   the    "semi-dry   fly." 
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Almost  any  small  fly,  if  not  tied  in 
the  conventional  dry-fly  way,  will  prove 
effective,  provided  that  the  fly  is  one 
that  the  fish  are  taking.  The  latter  can 
only  be  decided  by  endless  experimenta- 
tion. For  instance,  last  season,  on  the 
Neversink  River,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  during  the  latter  part  of  July,  a 
"Soldier  Palmer"  proved  very  alluring, 
although  the  anglers  who  fish  that  bright 
water  for  years  have  considered  red 
hackles,  "Soldier  Palmers,"  as  almost 
useless.  But  with  that  hackle  I  took 
on  that  river  a  ten-pound  creel  (legal 
limit)  of  splendid  trout,  the  largest,  a 
fario,  of  nineteen  inches  in  length — and 
those  fortunate  fishermen  familiar  with 
the  water  will  agree  that  the  fish  was  a 
big  fellow. 

Most  of  the  sixteen  fish  of  that  fortu- 
nate day  were  taken  just  when  the  fly 
had  begun  to  sink  below  the  surface,  and 
most  of  the  rises,  productive  and  disap- 
pointing, were  as  secretive  and  as  little 
to  be  noticed  as  the  act  of  a  street  gamin 
who  appropriates  the  "wipe"  from  the 
hind  pocket  of  an  old  gent. 

Keeping  the  Flies  Fairly  Dry 

To  successfully  use  the  semi-dry  fly  the 
fisherman,  after  each  cast,  should  swing 
his  rod  back  and  forth  for,  say,  two,  or 
not  more  than  three,  times.  The  object 
to  be  attained  is  partially,  but  not  fully, 
to  dry  the  feathered  lures.  A  hackle,  if 
tied  fuzzy,  as  most  hackles  are  tied,  will 
not  sink  as  quickly  as  a  winged  fly,  be- 
cause the  outstanding  filaments  of  feather 
retain  the  air  and  keep  the  hook  afloat. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  good  plan  to  end  the 
cast  with  a  hackle  as  a  stretcher  fly,  for 
the  leader  is  thus  kept  near  the  surface, 
even  after  the  dropper  sinks  a  little. 

The  conventional  dry  fly  is  taken  with 
a  splashing  smash,  as  if  a  bull-pup  had 
been  thrown  into  the  pool,  and  the  an- 
gler must  strike  as  promptly  as  a  king- 
fisher makes  his  dive.  But  with  the  use 
of  the  semi-dry  fly  no  such  celerity  is  nec- 
essary or  even  advisable,  provided  the 
trout  absorbs  the  lure  just  as  it  is  sinking, 
as  is  usually  the  case  at  the  season  re- 
ferred to — July  and  August. 

When  fish  are  rising  after  this  man- 
ner, gently  plucking  at  the  surface,  they 


seem  to  be  somewhat  sluggish,  as  if 
moved  by  curiosity  rather  than  by  vig- 
orous appetite.  And  on  such  sleepy  oc- 
casions the  fisherman  of  rather  slow 
movements  has  a  better  chance  than  his 
more  nervous  and  active  brother.  But, 
of  course,  too  much  delay  is  absolutely 
fatal ;  a  trout  will  eject  a  fly  with  a  cer- 
tain quality  of  promptitude  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions. 

One  advantage  of  the  use  of  the 
quickly  sinking  dry  fly  is  that  it  is  very 
effective,  not  only  on  the  long,  flat  wa- 
ters of  a  stream  and  over  the  pools,  but 
also  in  the  more  rapid  portions.  Indeed, 
it  is  frequently  on  the  riffs,  or  rapids, 
of  a  river  that  the  semi-dry  fly  is  most 
effective.  But  to  use  this  lure  success- 
fully over  pools  or  on  the  quick  waters 
the  fisherman  should  at  all  times  pursue 
his  quarry  against  the  current. 

As  the  upstream  mode  is  the  ordinary 
mode  practised  in  dry-fly  fishing,  anglers 
have  been  pretty  well  pinked  as  to  the 
advantages  of  "up  the  water"  fishing 
with  the  scatter-guns  of  fishing  authors. 
At  the  risk  of  hitting  in  the  same  place 
twice,  I  will  give  a  few  hints,  intended 
for  the  angling  amateur  rather  than  his 
professional  brother,  concerning  this  "up 
the  water"  fishing,  but  applying  the 
principle  more  particularly  to  the  semi- 
dry  fly. 

The  rod  for  the  use  of  the  semi-dry 
fly  need  not  be  different  from  an  ordi- 
nary fly  rod,  if  it  is  adapted  to  the  waters 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  The  slight  addi- 
tional strain  due  to  whipping  the  flies 
two  or  three  times  before  casting  does 
not  make  it  important,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  use  of  the  conventional  dry  fly,  to 
have  a  rod  of  unusual  construction. 

The  equipment,  generally,  can  be  that 
ordinarily  used  for  fly  fishing.  On  such 
waters  as  the  smallish  rivers  of  lower 
New  York  State,  where  fish  run  from  a 
few  ounces  to,  say,  a  couple  of  pounds 
as  the  limit  of  size,  an  eight  and  one-half 
to  a  nine-foot  split  bamboo,  weighing 
from  three  and  one-half  to  five  ounces, 
is  about  the  thing.  The  reel  should  be  a 
simple  click  reel  (single  action)  and 
should  hold  thirty  to  forty  yards  of  en- 
ameled silk  fly  line;  the  latter  in  size 
and  weight  proportional  to  the  weight 
and    action    of    the    rod.     The   leaders 
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should  be  of  fine,  round  gut,  seven  to 
eight  feet  in  length.  The  use  of  deer 
fat  or  any  other  preparation  for  keep- 
ing leaders   afloat   is  not   recommended. 

I  will  suppose  that  the  fisherman  can 
make  a  tolerably  clean  cast  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  and  that  he  has  achieved,  at 
least  to  a  degree,  the  ability  to  float  his 
flies,  as  it  were,  through  the  air  to  the 
water.  Slapping  the  surface  is  futile.  I 
will  also  suppose  that  Mr.  Novice  has 
chosen  his  position  at  the  waterside  and 
that  he  has  a  mile  or  more  of  fishable 
water  upstream  for  his  efforts. 

The  angler  is  to  wade  in,  taking  pains 
to  avoid  all  splashings,  and  turning  his 
face  toward  the  source  of  the  river,  begin 
his  casting  directly  up  the  water,  or  diag- 
onally across.  If  he  begins  on  a  riff,  he 
should  use  a  line  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  feet  long,  measuring  from  stretcher 
fly  to  the  reel. 

Between  actual  casts  on  the  water  the 
angler  should  flick  his  line  back  and  forth 
in  the  air  over  his  head  twice,  or,  at 
the  most,  three  times.  The  flies  should 
then  be  propelled  forward  and  allowed 
to  sink  gently  to  the  surface.  They  will 
float  for  an  instant  and  then  sink.  It  is 
at  this  moment  of  sinking  that  in  the  late 
angling  season  the  lure  is  sneakingly  ap- 
propriated, with,  as  has  been  said,  hardly 
a  wrinkling  of  the  surface  tovshow  that  a 
trout  has  made  connections. 

Gradually  the  angler  works  his  way 
upstream.  The  little  eddies  below  the 
sedgy  grasses  at  the  margins  should  have 
quiet  and  careful  attention.  So  should 
those  .  ;lassy  places  just  at  the  meeting 
of  the  currents  behind  the  nubbins  of 
protruding  rocks.  Here  and  there  will 
be  found  turbulent  potholes,  foam- 
flecked.  If  the  fly  is  managed  correctly 
it  may  bring  the  big  fish  of  the  day  from 
such  a  lurking  place.  But  the  big  fel- 
low will  take  the  fly  as  stealthily  as  a 
brood  of  young  partridges  sneak  into  the 
brush.  In  June  the  broad-tail  would 
have  splashed  like  the  oar  of  a  picknick- 
ing  girl,  but  late  in  the  season  he  looks 
upon  foraging  for  dinner  as  a  conspiracy. 

When  the  head  of  the  riff  is  gained 
the  fisherman  will  ascend  to  a  critical 
place.  It  is  like  the  climax  of  a  good 
story,     Here  is  the  "tail"  of  a  flat  pool, 


and  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear  in 
late  summer  trouty  cannibals  chase  the 
small  fish  in  the  shallows.  The  angler 
should  sneak  onward,  he,  too,  a  conspira- 
tor, until,  with  a  longer  cast  than  he  has 
used  over  the  riffs,  he  flutters  down  his 
flies  just  where  the  flat  water  changes 
to  broken.  If  he  sees  a  V-shaped  surge, 
like  that  of  a  toy  steamboat,  making  a 
rush  for  his  stretcher,  let  him  invoke  the 
gods  of  successful  fishers.  As  likely  as 
not  he  will  be  fast  to  a  big  "German 
Brown"  in  about  five  seconds  and  things 
will  begin  to  happen. 

When  once  fairly  within  the  pool  let 
the  angler  watch  for  the  dimples  of  ris- 
ing fish.  Of  course,  chub  make  these 
same  dimples  as  well  as  trout.  But  it 
is  good  practice  to  catch  every  fish  that 
can  be  induced  to  rise,  so  take  what  can 
be  got  and  be  thankful  for  anything. 

Before  the  head  of  the  pool  is  reached 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fisherman  will 
be  required,  because  of  the  increasing 
depth  of  the  water,  to  take  to  the  shal- 
lows of  the  edges  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  To  fish  upstream  he  will  be  com- 
pelled to  cast  his  flies  diagonally.  He 
should  allow  the  line  to  drift  down  until 
almost  opposite  and  then  chance  his  next 
cast,  always  flicking  his  flies  back  and 
forth  a  couple  of  times  in  the  air. 

So  will  go  the  day,  with  its  attempts, 
failures,  and  triumphs.  It  is  laborious 
to  wade  against  the  current  of  a  swift 
river,  but  even  aside  from  the  better 
chances  for  sport  of  this  method  there  is 
something  about  it  that  is  particularly 
exhilarating.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  an- 
gler were  a  fish  himself  and  the  water 
rushing  down  upon  him  were  his  natural 
home.  Then  his  rocky  path  is  purer 
and  cleaner  than  ordinary  paths;  it  is 
certainly  free  from  dust.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  sacrilege  to  say  of  a  mountain  trout 
river,  "Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasant- 
ness and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  There 
is  nothing  quite  so  good  as  wading  a 
trout  stream,  and  should  some  fellow 
make  a  corner  in  fishing — which  dire 
event  may  the  river  gods  forbid ! — but 
should  I  not  be  in  on  the  deal,  I've 
already  decided  what  I  shall  do:  I'm 
going  to  borrow  or  steal  an  aeroplane, 
go  to  Mars,  and  try  her  canals. 


THE  TIMBER 

WOLF  AT 

HOME 

By  W.  LACEY  AMY 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 

The  War  between  Ranger  and 

Canis  Lupus  Over  the  Deer 

of  Algonquin  Park 


''  >HE  timber  wolf  has  no 
squatters'  rights.  Untold 
generations  of  him  have 
roamed  Algonquin  Park, 
in  Northern  Ontario, 
without  hindrance  or  con- 
test of  his  claims,  but  for  fifteen  years 
the  forces  of  the  law  have  been  turned 
to  his  dispossession.  Through  the  rigors 
of  that  Northern  winter  a  score  of  de- 
termined men  have  only  to  keep  warm 
and  wield  the  hand  of  Cain  against  the 
wolves  that  find  a  tidbit  in  every  thicket 
of  the  Park.  And  wolf-hunting  in  Al- 
gonquin Park,  less  than  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  Toronto,  is  too  kingly  a 
sport  to  justify  its  reservation  for  the 
ranger. 

The  pleasure  of  wolf-hunting  to  the 
ranger  is  not  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  but  in  the  stiffened  gray  body  that 
lies  at  his  feet.  Even  the  fifteen  dollars 
bounty  does  not  change  the  wolf  from 
enemy  to  game.  I  have  seen  more  joy 
in  the  face  of  a  ranger  at  the  sight  of  a 
bare  shank  of  poisoned  venison  that 
would  kill  a  dozen  wolves  than  when 
he  is  rolling  up  the  wolf  skin  to  present 
for  his  fifteen  dollars.  The  man  who 
lives  where  the  deer  look  mildly  at  him 
over  a  nearby  shrub  is  apt  to  think  more 
of  his  wards  than  of  the  Government 
check. 

In  the  late  fall,  before  the  ice  is 
formed,  the  rangers  make  their  rounds 
by  canoe,  fastening  their  strychnine- 
filled  venison  by  nails  to  the  fallen  tim- 
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ber  on  the  islands.  Later  they  come 
periodically  in  pairs  across  the  ice  to  ex- 
amine the  bait,  traveling  their  ten  to 
twenty-five  miles  a  day  on  snowshoes 
and  always  watching  keenly  for  the 
snow-covered  mound  that  means  a  dead 
enemy.  But  in  these  days  the  "tricks" 
of  commerce  have  interfered  so  much 
with  the  potency  of  the  white  powder 
that  missing  bait  without  the  bodies  of 
the  diners  rouses  the  suspicions  of  the 
rangers. 

One  old  fellow  looked  in  disgust  on 
his  fifth  bait  cleaned  to  the  bone  with- 
out a  dead  wolf  in  sight.  Seizing  the 
colored  bottle,  he  emptied  into  his  hand 
enough  of  the  powder  to  wipe  out  the 
wolf  species,  dipped  his  tongue  into  it, 
and  grunted  angrily.  "Just  as  I  thought," 
he  growled.  "Alum !"  As  we  were 
twelve  miles  from  the  nearest  antidote 
I  gave  thanks. 

There  is  need  for  war  on  the  wolves 
of  Algonquin  Park.  Around  parts  of 
three  of  its  sides  extend  wild  lands 
where  they  roam  unmolested,  and  the 
game  protection  of  that  two  thousand 
square  miles  brings  them  down  in  packs 
that  grow  little  smaller  as  the  years  pass. 
When  the  shooting  season  opens  around 
the  Park  the  deer  turns  at  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  or  the  bay  of  a  hound  and  makes 
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straight  for  the  haven  he  has  learned  to 
trust.  Deer  will  fight  their  way  toward 
the  Park  in  the  face  of  hunters  and  dogs 
with  a  determination  and  daring  that 
speaks  well  for  law  enforcement  there. 
And  once  inside  the  Park  a  revolver 
would  bring  them  down  in  scores. 

After  the  deer  comes  the  timber  wolf. 
During  the  early  part  of  last  winter  a 
ranger,  in  his  trail  down  the  west  side 
of  the  Park,  counted  the  tracks  of  fifty- 
two  timber  wolves  going  in  and  but  two 
leaving.  The  wolf  lives  on  the  deer. 
One  ranger  alone  found  last  winter  the 
carcasses  of  thirty-one  deer  that  had  been 
pulled  down.  Some  of  these  had  been 
partly  eaten,  but  others  had  not  even  been 
bled.  A  string  of  dead  deer  will  mark 
the  track  of  a  pack  of  wolves  that  have 
been  killing  for  the  lust  of  blood.  And 
the  pursuit  of  those  that  escape  seriously 
interferes  with  the  fecundity  of  the  does. 

The  danger  to  man  of  the  timber  wolf 
of  the  Park  is  not  yet  decided.  Within 
reservation  years  no  man  has  been  at- 
tacked, but  that  is  probably  because 
other  food  is  so  plentiful  and  easy  to 
capture.     Even  the  rangers  are  learning 
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to  respect  where  they  hate.  The  vis- 
itor to  the  lone  winter*-resort  hotel  shud- 
ders at  the  mention  of  the  wolf  and  hugs 
the  grate  or  the  bedclothes  when  the 
dismal  howl  comes  through  the  darkness. 
But  until  last  winter  the  rangers  vied 
with  each  other  in  expressions  of  con- 
tempt— even  while  it  was  noticeable  that 
not  one  of  them  would  linger  afield 
when  the  sun  was  sinking  and  the  ring- 
ing yelp  came  over  the  neighboring  hill. 
One  of  the  oldest  rangers  admitted  to  me 
that  he  has  never  got  over  the  shudder 
that  goes  down  his  back  when  he  hears 
a  wolf,  and  he  has  poisoned  and  shot 
more  wolves  than  any  other  ranger  in 
the  Park. 

Early  last  winter  one  of  the  most 
scornful  of  the  rangers  was  induced  to 
alter  his  opinion.  Crossing  Lost  Dog 
Lake  one  late  afternoon,  he  saw  three 
wolves  coming  rapidly  toward  him 
across  the  ice.  Being  unarmed,  but 
thinking  to  give  them  a  scare,  he  dodged 
behind  some  brush  on  a  small  island  he 
was  passing  and  awaited  their  approach. 
His  part  of  the  program  went  off  splen- 
didly.    Just  as  the  wolves  were  along- 
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side  he  rushed  toward  them  with  a  ter- 
rible yell.  But  the  wolves  failed  to 
catch  the  cue.  Instead  of  running  wild- 
ly  away,    they   stood    still    and    waited. 

The  ranger's  rush  slowed  down  no- 
ticeably, and  one  of  the  wolves,  a  huge 
fellow  with  a  limp  ear,  sat  down  with 
ennui.  The  rush  not  only  slowed  down 
but  swerved  aside  and  made  for  the 
nearest  shore.  And  the  wolves  rose  and 
followed.  Every  now  and  then  the 
leader  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
end  the  thing  right  away,  but  his  rush 
toward  the  ranger  was  fortunately  al- 
ways stayed  by  a  variety  of  shrieks  and 
gesticulations  that  kept  the  ingenuity  of 
the  ranger  hard  at  work  until  the  shore 
was  reached. 

By  that  time  the  man  had  worked  up 
such  a  respect  for  the  timber  wolf  that 
he  was  undecided  whether  to  climb  a 
tree  or  risk  a  dash  under  the  darkening 
branches  for  the  next  lake  where  his 
shelter-house  was.  The  wolves  were 
evidently  as  much  afraid  of  him  among 
the  trees  as  he  was  of  them,  and  after  a 
long,  challenging  howl,  loped  off  north- 
wards. 

At  any  rate,  the  wolf  has  proved  his 


delight  in  frightening  man.  An  em- 
ployee of  the  hotel,  while  fishing  through 
the  ice  of  Cranberry  Lake,  was  witness 
to  the  pulling  down  of  a  deer  by  a  pack 
of  wolves.  Filled  with  the  expressed 
contempt  of  the  rangers,  he  succeeded 
in  driving  the  animals  from  their  prey. 
But  when  he  set  off  for  the  hotel  the 
wolves  kept  at  his  heels,  and  through 
that  mile  of  bush  they  were  never  more 
than  twenty  yards  away,  retreating  be- 
fore him,  stopping  when  he  stood  still, 
and  rushing  on  as  he  dashed  away.  And 
it  was  not  the  length  of  the  walk  that 
soaked  his  shirt  long  before  he  reached 
the  hotel. 

On  one  of  our  longer  trips,  during  the 
time  I  spent  with  the  rangers  in  the 
chase  of  the  wolves,  we  had  taken  with 
us  the  superintendent's  team  of  Great 
Danes.  As  we  lay  in  the  shelter-house 
one  night,  the  howls  of  the  wolves  all 
around  us  made  sleep  impossible,  and  as 
we  hitched  up  in  the  early  morning  light 
they  were  so  close  that  the  dogs  could 
scarcely  be  controlled.  When  we  started 
the  wolves  collected  just  over  a  ridge 
and  kept  pace  with  us  through  the  trees 
within  two  hundred  yards.     After  trav- 
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eling  some  time  in  this  way,  there  came 
an  unaccountable  silence,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  howls  broke  loose  a  half 
mile  distant.  Again  for  a  moment  there 
was  only  the  sound  of  the  harness  bells 
and  the  scrunch  of  the  snowshoes. 

Of  a  sudden  the  howls  came  again 
with  renewed  vigor,  and  this  time  they 
were  making  straight  for  us  at  full 
speed.  In  a  few  seconds  they  were  just 
over  the  ridge  again  and  still  coming  fu- 
riously on.  The  dogs  were  tugging 
madly  to  be  free,  for  they  have  learned 
to  hate  the  wolf  as  fiercely  as  the  ranger. 
Obviously  it  was  wise  to  be  prepared. 
Three  of  us  stood  with  rifles  ready,  while 
the  driver  of  the  dogs  loosed  them  from 
the  traces  and  held  them  in  hand.  Thus 
we  faced  the  oncoming  animals.  At 
that  moment  there  was  no  contempt  in 
our  feelings.  I  think  I  felt  even  more 
than   respect. 

The  hideous  howling  came  through 
the  trees,  on  and  on,  climbed  the  ridge 


at  undiminished  speed — and, 
just  as  we  were  sighting  for 
a  shot,  suddenly  ceased.  For 
three  uncomfortable  minutes 
there  was  dead  silence,  save 
for  the  controlled  whining  of 
the  straining  dogs.  Then  the 
clamor  broke  loose  again — ■ 
but  at  our  backs.  The 
wolves  had  come  almost 
within  sight  in  front  and  had 
then  passed  silently  around 
us  to  give  another  scare  from 
behind.  Three  times  that 
morning  they  repeated  the 
performance,  until  we  could 
read  in  their  howls  derisive 
laughter. 

At  one  place  we  crossed 
their  trail,  and  to  me  there 
was  but  the  one  wolf  mark. 
But  the  rangers  read  more 
and  by  following  a  few  yards 
we  saw  it  divide  into  eight  or 
ten.  The  pack  had  stepped 
so  accurately  in  the  tracks  of 
the  leader  that  the  novice 
would  see  but  one  wolf. 

Frequently  in  our  hunts 
we  came  across  this  method 
of  travel.  Sometimes  the  sin- 
gle trail  would  break  into  a 
half  dozen  or  more  without  apparent  rea- 
son, and  a  few  yards  later  merge  again 
into  the  one.  Once  we  followed  for  two 
miles  across  a  lake  a  track  that  deceived 
even  the  rangers.  Only  where  the  pack 
had  started  to  enter  the  bush  did  we  dis- 
cover that  four  wolves  had  been  travel- 
ing as  one.  The  largest  of  the  pack  had 
come  last  and  had  covered  with  his  huge 
paw  the  little  unevennesses  of  the  others. 
Sometimes  the  fright  instilled  into 
newcomers  threatens  serious  results. 
Two  lumbermen  one  evening,  dropped 
from  the  train  that  passes  through  a 
corner  of  the  Park  and  made  through 
the  bush  to  a  lumber  camp.  The  train 
crew  had  saturated  them  with  wolf 
yarns  until  they  were  prepared  for  the 
worst.  When  darkness  fell  and  the 
wolves  began  to  howl  they  made  a  rec- 
ord up  the  nearest  tree  and  sat  for  a  long 
time  waiting  to  be  surrounded.  Forced 
down  by  the  bitter  cold,  they  ran  a  hun- 
dred  yards   and   hit   the   branches   once 
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more.  Still  there  were  no 
glistening  eyes  from  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  last  they  became 
so  chilled  that  a  chance 
seemed  worth  taking.  Drop- 
ping to  the  snow,  they  gath- 
ered enough  birch  bark  and 
dry  boughs  to  make  a  circle 
of  fire  in  which  to  stand  until 
daylight.  The  next  morning 
the  first  wolf  track  they 
crossed  was  more  than  half  a 
mile  away.  A  wolf  howl  is 
always  very  close  to  the  ten- 
derfoot. 

One  night,  as  we  lay  in  a 
shelter-house  near  the  rail- 
way, the  howling  of  the 
wolves  far  up  the  track  was 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
blood-curdling  shriek  from 
the  other  direction.  For  five 
minutes,  during  which  we 
wondered  what  new  animal 
had  come  to  visit  us,  the 
howls  and  shrieks  kept  up  an 
animated  dialogue.  Recog- 
nizing at  last  something  hu- 
man in  the  sound,  we  dressed 
and  made  toward  it.  Down 
the  track  we  found  a  man 
huddled  against  an  old  shed 
that  did  duty  in  summer  as  a  station, 
and  when  we  called  to  him  his  shrieks 
only  redoubled.  He  had  dropped  from 
the  bumpers  of  a  freight  train  at  the  ap- 
proach of  a  brakeman,  and  the  wolf 
howls  had  driven  him  almost  insane  with 
fear. 

What  reason,  other  than  to  frighten, 
induces  them  to  gather  around  the  shel- 
ter-houses where  the  rangers  lie,  I  can- 
not determine.  On  a  dark  night  we 
were  awakened  by  a  single  bark  as  if 
from  someone's  pet  dog  that  had  got 
lonesome.  But  an  instant  later  came  a 
terrible  howl  at  the  very  door,  and  a 
chorus  joined  in  all  around  the  shack. 
Three  or  four  had  selected  a  big  rock 
that  stood  right  beside  the  window,  evi- 
dently with  the  intention  of  giving  us 
the  full  benefit  of  the  music.  Without 
striking  a  light  one  of  the  rangers  seized 
his  rifle  and  stood  by  while  I  noiselessly 
opened  the  door.  On  the  instant  the 
noise  ceased  with  a  sudden  "yelp,"  only 
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to  resume  as  soon  as  the  cold  forced  me 
to  close  the  door  again.  Twice  we  tried, 
but  it  was  no  use. 

Then  the  howling  started  across  the 
stream  in  an  old  lumber  yard,  and, 
thinking  to  creep  close  enough  to  shoot, 
we  skirted  some  thin  ice  and  entered  the 
piles  of  old  lumber  and  slabs.  All 
around  us  the  wolves  howled  and 
barked,  but  in  the  darkness  we  could  see 
nothing.  For  a  moment  the  sky  grew 
brighter,  and  the  ranger's  rifle  spoke  im- 
mediately. With  the  crack  every  howl 
ceased,  and,  the  light  fading,  we  re- 
turned to  the  shelter-house  whence  the 
chorus  had   drawn  us. 

The  next  morning  we  followed  the 
wolf  tracks  to  the  ice.  There  they  had 
spread  out  in  fear  of  the  thin  ice,  each 
one  of  thirteen  making  his  own  track. 
All  around  the  deserted  shanty  of  a 
summer  camper  they  had  wandered, 
some  of  them  even  jumping  to  the  roof, 
but  not  one  had  entered  the  open  door. 
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In  the  lumber  yard  we  found  our  wolf 
— a  bit  of  rotten  slab  leaning  in  the 
snow.  But  the  huge  leaps  of  the  fleeing 
wolves  showed  how  badly  we  had 
irightened  them. 

In  Algonquin  Park  the  cunning  of  the 
wolf  develops.  As  soon  as  he  leaves  the 
wilds  of  Quebec  his  education  begins. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  only  the 
newcomers  take  the  bait.  A  pack  of 
eight   were    tracked    across   the    Ottawa 


the  wolves  had  befouled  the  spot  in  a 
most  insulting  manner.  The  trap  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  rock  for  the 
moment. 

Frequently  we  were  afforded  proofs 
of  their  contempt.  Sometimes  in  their 
travels  they  would  sheer  to  one  side 
around  a  bait,  not  even  stopping  to  look 
at  it,  and  often  they  used  it  as  the  center 
for  their  gambols. 

The  new  wolf  will  not  cross  the  rail- 
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River  into  the  Park.  They  had  care- 
fully skirted  a  small  settlement  in  their 
way,  but  a  few  miles  farther  on  the  pur- 
suing rangers  came  upon  the  entire  eight 
piled  dead  around  a  place  where  bait 
had  been.  Not  one  had  gone  a  dozen 
yards  after  eating. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Park  wolf 
treats  the  bait  and  traps  with  every  in- 
dignity. At  one  place,  evidently  a  fa- 
vorite visiting  place  of  wolves,  a  new 
ranger  set  a  trap  in  the  snow,  carefully 
prepared  with  all  the  precautions  of 
mushed  venison  and  burnt  paper.  Three 
days  later  he  found  the  trap  still  un- 
sprung, but  around  it  and  right  on  top 


way  track.  I  have  followed  the  trails 
of  packs  that  have  stopped  at  the  steel, 
run  alongside  for  a  mile  or  two  to  find 
an  opening,  and  then  turned  back  to  the 
north.  But  the  oldtimer  is  not  above 
using  the  beaten  snow  between  the  rails 
for  his  path. 

In  spite  of  the  numbers  of  wolves 
within  the  Park  they  are  not  often  seen. 
So  acute  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell  are 
they  that  it  is  only  when  breaking  out 
on  a  lake  that  one  is  apt  to  catch  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  them.  The  crunch  of 
the  snowshoe  carries  so  far  in  the  dead 
silence  of  that  region  that  man  has  little 
chance.      During  my  trip  I  saw  no  more 
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than  half  a  dozen,  and  all  but  two  were 
gone  as  soon  as  seen. 

I  fired  at  one  from  eleven  hundred 
yards,  but  only  the  snow  and  the  ani- 
mal's  gait  were   disturbed.      Another   I 


saw  one  morning  from  the  shelter-house, 
leisurely  trotting  across  the  lake,  like  a 
good-natured  collie.  That  it  deceived 
me  has  become  one  of  the  local  jokes. 
The  ranger  I  was  with  jerked  his  rifle 
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from  the  wall  and  fired  through  the 
doorway,  and  the  wolf,  three  hundred 
yards  away,  leaped  into  the  air  and  then 
began  to  throw  himself  around  in  the 
snow.  Another  bullet  straightened  his 
course  for  a  neighboring  island,  where 
we  found  him  dead  with  his  head  resting 
against  a  tree. 

But  while  the  wolf  is  seldom  seen,  he 
misses  nothing.  Frequently  we  would 
backtrail  and  find  that  a  pack  had  been 
following  us  within  a  few  yards.  Once, 
after  discovering  this,  we  made  a  circle, 
and  round  and  round  that  circle  we  fol- 
lowed each  other.  Finally  the  wolves 
leaped  into  the  circle,  and  although  we 
went  around  two  or  three  times  more 
we  could  not  see  that  they  had  left  it. 
Probably  they  were  watching  us  from 
inside  in  wonder. 

After  we  had  returned  to  the  shelter- 
house  one  day  for  the  noon  meal  we 
started  out  again  within  an  hour.  Just 
behind  a  rock  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
house  we  saw  the  marks  of  several 
wolves  that  had   followed  us  and  then 


STARTING  ON  A  LONG   HIKE 


spent  some  time  gamboling  almost  with- 
in touch.  Another  time,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  trail  northward  to  Island 
Lake,  we  came  upon  the  trail  of  a  big 
pack  just  beyond  Joe  Lake,  tracks 
"steaming  fresh,"  as  one  of  the  rangers 
put  it.  Presently  the  tracks  came  to  a 
mysterious  end,  but  we  picked  them  up 
over  a  log  to  one  side  where  every  wolf 
had  leaped  sideways  without  previously 
shifting  his  feet.  Not  having  time  to 
follow,  we  passed  on. 

The  next  day  we  returned  over  the 
same  trail,  to  find  that  the  pack  had 
fallen  in  behind  immediately  after  we 
had  passed,  had  followed  us  to  the  place 
where  we  had  lunched,  had  waited  there 
while  we  ate,  and  then  had  dropped  in 
behind  again  when  we  resumed  our 
way.  Where  they  had  leaped  the  log 
they  had  retired  only  to  the  top  of  a  rise 
close  by  and  had  stood  to  watch  us  over 
the  top  of  a  log.  Then  they  had  come 
straight  down  and  followed  our  trail. 
The  old  story  of  the  hard  lot  of  the 
wounded  member  of  a  pack  is  not  borne 
out  in  Algonquin  Park.  On 
the  contrary,  we  had  a  most 
striking  demonstration  of  un- 
selfishness and  affection  be- 
tween the  members  of  a  pack. 
We  had  made  a  long  round 
over  thin  ice  to  examine  some 
distant  baits,  and  one  of  the 
rangers  had  remained  behind 
at  Linda's  Lake  shelter-house 
to  dry  his  clothes  after  an  un- 
rehearsed dip.  When  we  re- 
turned at  dusk  the  shelter- 
house  was  empty,  and,  our 
mate  failing  to  return  within 
a  few  minutes,  we  started  out 
along  his  trail.  Before  we 
had  gone  far  we  heard  his 
call,  and  later,  in  the  candle- 
light of  the  shelter-house,  he 
told  us  a  story  that  has  made 
the  wolf  less  repulsive  to  me. 
While  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  lunch,  sitting  where  he 
could  see  over  the  lake,  a  big 
buck  and  two  does  dashed 
from  the  woods  about  nine 
hundred  yards  along  the 
shore.  A  minute  later  a  pack 
of  eleven  wolves  came  slowly 
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along  their  trail,  their  noses 
to  the  ground  and  their  tails 
wagging  playfully  as  if  en- 
gaged in  a  pleasant  game.  Be- 
fore the  ranger  could  get  his 
rifle  three  others  broke  cover 
a  hundred  yards  nearer. 

At  the  first  shot  one  big 
fellow  halted  suddenly  and 
then  commenced  to  run  in  a 
crazy  circle.  His  two  mates 
had  leaped  into  the  air  and 
disappeared  into  the  bush, 
while  the  first  eleven  started 
madly  across  the  lake.  Sud- 
denly the  wounded  wolf 
raised  his  nose  and  uttered  a 
peculiar,  ringing  yelp.  Im- 
mediately the  whole  pack 
turned  and  galloped  fearless- 
ly back.  The  ranger  emptied 
his  magazine  at  them  with- 
out effect — he  admits  he  had 
buck  fever — and  the  pack  did 
not  hesitate  until  it  had  sur- 
rounded its  wounded  brother. 
Then,  in  a  compact  body,  the 
latter  in  the  center,  they  trot- 
ted across  the  lake. 

Thinking  the  wounded 
wolf  would  not  last  long  and 
that  the  tracks  would  be  easy  to  fol- 
low, the  ranger  finished  his  lunch  be- 
fore starting  in  pursuit.  He  came 
upon  their  tracks  into  the  bush  on 
the  far  shore,  after  skirting  the  treacher- 
ous ice,  and  all  afternoon,  mile  after 
mile,  he  followed  the  eccentric  curves 
and  circles,  evidently  the  course  of  the 
one  the  pack  was  protecting.  .  Here  and 
there  the  snow  was  trodden  as  if  the 
wolves  had  closed  up  on  their  injured 
mate  to  direct  him  into  a  straighter 
course.  As  the  afternoon  went  on  he 
knew  he  was  getting  closer,  although  he 
could  hear  no  sound ;  at  times  the  wolves 
had  leaped  away  as  if  in  fear,  but  had 
always  returned  to  urge  their  mate  to 
harder  efforts. 

Across  Owl  and  Raven  lakes  the  trail 
led,  and  then  darkness  was  too  close  to 
risk  further  pursuit.  An  hour's  steady 
tramp  by  compass  toward  the  shelter- 
house  covered  the  distance  that  had  taken 
four  hours  along  the  winding  trail  of 
the  blood  marks. 


ON  THE  TRAIL 

Of  the  strength  of  the  wolf  we  had  a 
striking  example  one  day  after  we  had 
followed  the  trail  of  dead  deer  left  by  a 
bloodthirsty  pack.  The  largest  of  the 
wolves  had  broken  away  into  the  woods, 
and  on  its  trail  we  started.  While  one 
of  the  rangers  followed  the  big  marks 
up  over  the  hill  two  of  us  proceeded 
along  a  ravine  toward  a  nearby  lake  in 
the  hope  that  the  pack  had  come  around 
to  it.  As  we  went  along  a  sudden 
scurry  ahead  directed  our  eyes  to  where 
a  deer's  head  was  slowly  sinking  to  the 
snow. 

When  we  reached  it  life  was  extinct. 
At  the  same  instant  the  ranger  above  us 
shouted  that  the  wolf  had  "jumped"  a 
deer  there  not  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  away.  The  latter  had  been  lying 
down,  and  when  startled  by  the  wolf 
had  at  first  tried  to  escape  in  high  leaps, 
the  wolf  rapidly  overhauling  it  in  long, 
low  bounds.  Later  the  deer  had  let  it- 
self out.  But  it  was  too  late.  We 
could  read  in  the  snow  where  the  wolf 
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had  caught  up,  had  run  alongside  a 
couple  of  leaps,  and  had  then  closed  in. 
A  splash  of  blood  showed  where  the  deer 
had  been  hamstrung  at  the  first  gash  as 
clean  as  a  knife.  Another  bound  or  two 
to  the  side,  and  then  the  wolf  was  on  the 
deer's  back. 

In  that  next  bite  the  backbone  of  the 
deer  had  been  broken,  the  terrible  teeth 
of  the  wolf  sinking  so  deep  that  the  flesh 
could  be  lifted  from  the  kidneys.  The 
throat  of  the  helpless  deer  had  then  been 
attacked,  but  at  that  instant  we  had  in- 
terfered. 

With  a  score  of  determined,  expe- 
rienced men  seeking  its  destruction  there 
would  seem  to  be  little  chance  for  the 
timber  wolf  in  Algonquin  Park.  But  so 
cunning  does  he  become,  and  so  simple 
is  escape  in  that  land  of  wooded  hill  and 
hollow,  that  the  warfare  is  having  but 


slow  effect.  And  however  many  fall, 
there  are  more  in  the  wilds  of  the  North 
to  take  their  places.  For  miles  their 
howls  carry  through  the  clear  silence  of 
that  northland ;  and  yet,  in  their  cun- 
ning, they  have  pulled  down  deer  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  a  hotelful  of 
guests  without  being  heard. 

Some  day  the  wolf  will  be  extermi- 
nated within  the  Park,  but  it  will  never 
be  by  the  war  within  its  borders.  Only 
thick  settlement  all  around  —  thick 
enough  to  cut  off  the  manless  territory 
to  the  north  across  the  Ottawa  River — 
will  insure  protection  for  the  deer  that 
swarm  the  Government  reserve  in  thou- 
sands. In  the  meantime  the  wolves 
gambol  amidst  a  never-ending  feasr, 
matching  their  wits  against  the  rangers, 
the  victims  of  a  guerilla  warfare,  not 
of  sport. 


BLACK   ASHES 

'By  MARTHA  HASKELL  CLARK 

COME   time  we  shall   remember   them— the  little   camping-places 

(A  day  long,  an  hour  long,  a  halt  beside  the  way) 
Shall  see  again  before  us  the  mountains'  kindly  faces 

And  the  white  roads  pleading,  leading  through  the  hill-mists  wreathing  gray. 

Lichened  spur  and  creeping  trail,  sun-gold  in  the  west, 
Purple  moorland,  misty  lure-land  spreading  far  beneath, 

Red-gold  flamelight  lifting,  drifting  round  the  pine-dark  crest 
To  dim  the  little  village  lights  asleep  upon  the  heath. 

Some  time  we  shall  remember  them — from  out  the  days  that  bind  us, 

(A  year  long,  a  life  long,  that  link  and  hold  us  fast) 
Will  steal  a  breath  of  twilight  blent  with  wood-smoke  to  remind  us 

Of  the  little  camping-places  in  the  springtimes  that  are  past. 


White-spread  dunes  and  opal  sea,  gray  gulls  'slant  the  spray, 
Spiced  sweetfcrn  by  sandy  turn,  where  the  sun  strikes  gold, 

Scent  of  wood-smoke,  vagrant,   fragrant,   oh,  it  haunts  the  air  to-day 
From  the  little  camping-places  in  the  story  that  is  told. 
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FOR    FALL    AND    WINTER,    OF    COURSE,    A    LEAN-TO    IS    THE    BEST 


TENTS  AND  TENTS 

By  ROBERT  E.  PINKERTON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

What  One  Man  Has  Learned  About  Varieties  and  Uses  in  a  Long 
and  Varied  Woods  Experience 


"HAT  a  pity  it  is  that 
old  Omar  did  not 
occasionally  forget 
his  wine  and  what 
some  of  us  believe 
to  have  been  his  con- 
sequent incoherencies  and  tell  us  about 
his  tents.  A  philosopher  tent-maker  in 
a  land  where  people  lived  in  tents! 
Think  of  what  he  might  have  told  us, 
of  how  we  could  have  profited  by  his 
wisdom  on  the  subject. 

But  Omar,  perhaps,  after  making 
tents  all  day,  didn't  think  them  a  fit 
subject  for  philosophical  deduction,  and, 
besides,  tents  were  very  common  things 
with  him.  In  consequence,  we  have  had 
to  do  our  own  philosophizing  on  the 
tent  question,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  about  as  many  theories  as  theoriz- 
ers,  as  many  designs  as  there  are  design- 
ers, affairs  as  queer  as  are  some  of  our 
ideas  about  living  in  the  open. 


Most  anyone  who  knows  tents  will 
admit  that  the  perfect  tent  is  yet  to  be 
designed.  Tents  have  been  made  which 
come  so  near  perfection  for  their  partic- 
ular use  that  only  the  most  discriminat- 
ing would  object  to  the  deficiency,  but 
that  deficiency  always  exists.  I  have 
a  tent  which  I  think  is  perfect  in  every 
respect  save  one,  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  eliminate  that  defect  without  causing 
others.  Perhaps  some  day  we  will  have 
the  perfect  tent,  but  in  the  meantime  we 
must  get  along,  each  with  the  shelter 
that  he  considers  almost  perfection. 

My  first  experience  with  tents  was  on 
a  long  drive.  There  were  two  hundred 
men  in  the  crew  on  the  St.  Croix. 
They  were  sheltered  in  fifty  wedge  tents 
which  were  taken  down  each  morning 
and  set  up  at  night  farther  down  the 
river.  One  of  my  numerous  duties  was 
to  set  up  twenty  or  thirty  tents  each 
night.     I  was  green  when  I  started  and 
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made  hard  work  of  it.  The  system  re- 
quired two  upright  poles  and  a  ridge 
pole.  I  put  these  up  and  hoped  that 
they  would  not  fall  down  while  I  drove 
the  stakes. 

An  old  driver  watched  me  for  an  hour 
one  day  and  then  offered  a  little  advice. 
After  that  I  drove  the  four  corner  stakes, 
all  we  ever  used,  and  then  erected  the 
poles.     I  was  putting  up   twenty   tents 


wagon,  you  don't  care  how  heavy  the 
tent  is,  provided  it  is  what  you  think 
you  want. 

Then,  an  insect-proof  tent  which  is 
perfect  in  summer  may  not  do  at  all  in 
the  fall,  when  there  are  no  flies  and  the 
nights  are  cold.  A  tramping  trip  forces 
you  to  eliminate  all  except  a  bare  shel- 
ter, while  a  canoe  trip  allows,  with  the 
aid  of  modern  tent  materials,  the  height 


THE   BAKER    MAKES    AN    EXCELLENT   TENT    FOR    A    PERMANENT    CAMP 


in  half  an  hour  before  I  left  the  drive. 

One  result  of  this  experience  was  to 
convert  a  distaste  for  tents  into  an  active 
interest  in  them.  Since  then  I  have 
slept  in  many  sorts  of  tents,  and,  in 
studying  them,  I  have  always  remem- 
bered those  fifty  tents  on  the  drive  and 
the  necessity  of  getting  them  up  quickly. 
For,  if  one  is  moving  camp  every  day, 
speed  and  ease  in  erecting  the  night's 
shelter  are   the  most   desirable  features. 

However,  the  nature  of  the  trip,  the 
number  of  guides,  or  their  absence,  the 
country  you  are  in,  the  season,  the  mode 
of  travel  and  your  own  ideas  of  what 
constitutes  comfort  in  the  open  are  fac- 
tors that  enter  into  the  choice  of  a  tent 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  determine  its 
design. 

If  you  have  guides  you  don't  care  how 
hard  it  is  to  erect  the  tent,  just  so  the 
tent  suits  you  when  it  is  up.  If  you 
have   an   auto,   or   a   pack    train,    or   a 


of  comfort  with   the   minimum  weight. 

It  is  with  the  canoe  tent  that  I  wish 
to  deal.  And  for  canoeing  probably 
more  tents  have  been  devised  than  for 
any  other  form  of  outdoor  recreation. 
I  have  tried  several  designs,  and  I  have 
seen  others  used  by  people  I  have  met  in 
the  woods.  And,  after  studying  them 
all,  counterbalancing  their  values  and 
their  defects,  I  have  gone  back  to  an 
old,  standard  style  of  tent  which,  with 
a  slight  modification,  I  have  found  to  be 
the  best  for  canoeing  trips  in  the  north 
woods. 

I  realized  in  the  beginning  of  my 
study  of  tents  that  a  tent  could  not  be 
perfect,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
perfection  must  be  a  compromise.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  effecting  this  compromise 
that  we  get  such  varied  opinions,  that 
we  have  so  many  designs.  Then,  I 
fitted  my  tent  ideas  to  my  mode  of  liv- 
ing in  the  woods,  another  important  fac- 
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tor,  and  one  which  makes  one  man's  pet 
tent  impossible   for  another. 

In  the  north  woods  I  have  traveled 
with  only  one  or  two  companions.  I 
never  had  a  guide.  In  two  thousand 
miles  of  canoeing  Mrs.  Pinkerton  has 
been  my  only  companion.  We  travel 
every  day,  rain  or  shine,  and  we  gener- 
ally travel  ten  hours  a  day.  Much  of 
this  canoeing  has  been  done  in  a  rainy 


of  the  new  fabrics  on  the  market.  There 
is  one  that  is  best  and  lots  of  it  that  is 
u;ood  enough. 

Mosquitoes  make  necessary  a  Moor 
sewed  to  the  tent  on  all  sides  except  the 
front  and  then  cheesecloth  draped  over 
the  door  and  tucked  under  the  floor. 
Despite  good  authority  favoring  the  sec- 
ondary tent  of  cheesecloth,  I  think  this 
way  the  better.     I  have  found  it  to  be 


"stake  the  sides  upright  and  have  a  good  fall  tent" 


country,  and  in  one  where  mosquitoes 
are  very  bad.  While  I  was  in  the 
United  States  forest  service,  patrolling 
a  big  stretch  of  country,  I  sometimes 
spent  eighteen  hours  in  the  canoe  each 
day. 

To  travel  in  such  fashion  and  in  such 
a  country,  one's  tent  cannot  be  a  make- 
shift. It  must  meet  several  demands. 
There  are  many  rains.  The  tent  must 
shed  water.  Flies  are  thick.  It  must 
be  insect-proof.  There  are  many  port- 
ages. The  tent  must  be  light.  In  a 
mosquito  country  it  is  better  to  camp 
jn  the  open,  where  the  wind  blows. 
Therefore,  the  tent  must  remain  up  in 
a  gale,  must  shed  wind.  There  are  only 
two  persons,  and  long  hours  are  spent  in 
the  canoe.  The  tent  must  go  up  quickly 
and  with  little  effort. 

These  are  the  factors  which  must  be 
considered  in  making  your  compromise. 
Lightness  means  a  balloon  silk,   or  one 


a  perfect  protection  and  easier  of  manip- 
ulation. In  addition,  you  have  a  clean 
floor,  and  your  blankets  and  equipment 
are  kept  clean. 

Speed  and  ease  in  erecting  the  tent 
require  a  minimum  of  poles  and  stakes. 
The  miner's  tent  requires  only  one  pole, 
and,  naturally,  I  turned  to  it  first.  But, 
as  the  pole  goes  up  in  the  middle,  it  is  a 
nuisance  and  interferes  with  the  floor. 

This  objection  was  eliminated  by  hav- 
ing a  strong  canvas  loop  sewed  to  the 
outside  of  the  peak.  Then,  after  the 
four  corners  were  staked  down,  two 
forked  poles  inserted  in  the  loop  held  it 
up,  tightly  and  securely  stretched.  It 
does  not  require  much  longer  to  cut 
two  poles  than  one.  The  pyramid  shape 
makes  the  tent  as  near  wind-proof  as 
possible,  and  I  have  never  had  my 
miner's  tent  blow  down. 

For  two  persons,  and  their  equipment, 
seven  by  seven  feet  is  large  enough.  The 
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TWO  FORKED  POLES  HOLD  IT  UP 


tent  should  be  seven  feet  high  at  the 
peak,  which  allows  room  for  one  person 
to  stand.  A  tent  used  for  a  traveling 
trip  need  not  be  larger,  for  it  is  used 
only  for  sleeping. 

After  using  a  miner's  tent  we  begin 
to  see  its  possibilities.  In  my  last  one 
I  had  the  flaps  made  a  foot  wider  on 
each  side.  Now,  on  a  rainy  day,  I  can 
stake  them  out  so  that  I  can  sit  under 
them  and  cook  over  a  fire  in  front.  Or, 
I  can  stake  them  out  upright  and  have 
a  good  fall  tent,  the  sides  aiding  in  hold- 
ing and  reflecting  the  heat  from  a  big 
fire  in  front. 

The  only  objection  to  the  miner's  tent 
is  the  door  on  a  rainy  night.  It  must 
be  closed  except  at  the  bottom,  because 
it  slants  from  near  the  peak.  Mr.  Perry 
D.  Frazer  has  stretched  a  small  door  in 
the  front  side  of  his  tent  and  stretched 
a  fly  over  it.  But  after  a  heavy  rain 
or  on  a  cold  night  in  the  north  country, 
I  like  to  have  a  big  fire  in  front  of  the 
tent  and   throw   the   entire   front   open. 

I  have  used  a  wedge  tent  with  a  foot 
wall  which  I  thought  as  good  a  tent  as 


I  had  ever  seen.  The  guy  ropes  ran  to 
the  stake  loop  and  then  back  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wall,  so  that  one  stake 
served  both  to  hold  the  guy  ropes 
and  to  hold  down  the  bottom  and 
floor.  There  were  four  strong  canvas 
loops  in  the  ridge,  through  which  a  ridge 
pole  was  slipped.  Two  forked  poles  at 
each  end  held  up  the  tent.  I  used  this 
tent  in  the  forest  service,  but  there  we 
had  our  regular  camping  places,  with 
tent  poles  and  stakes  ready  for  us  each 
night. 

Imagine,  however,  having  to  cut  five 
poles  and  half  a  dozen  stakes  late  at 
night  after  long  hours  in  the  canoe. 
With  the  miner's  tent  two  poles  and 
four  stakes  are  sufficient,  and  effort  and 
time  are  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Some  people  eliminate  poles  in  a 
wedge  tent  by  stretching  a  rope  between 
two  trees.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
best  authorities  recommend  this  method, 
but  I  never  saw  a  rope  ridge  tent  erected, 
nor  a  picture  of  one,  that  looked  as 
though  any  one  except  a  tenderfoot 
owned  it.  It  always  was  full  of  wrinkles 
and  appeared  to  be  insecure.  And  I 
never  saw  two  trees  growing  conven- 
iently close  together  with  a  clear  and 
level  space  between.  Such  a  method 
requires  grubbing  and  brush  cutting. 
Then,  who  wants  to  camp  among  trees 
or  in  the  brush  in  mosquito  season? 
Some  used  the  rope  and  forked  poles, 
which  is  only  an  admission  that  the 
rope  ridge  is  not  adaptable.  Thev  might 
as  well  cut  one  more  pole  and  put  the 
tent   up    more    tightly   and   more    easily. 

I  have  used  a  baker  tent,  and,  for  a 
permanent  camp,  I  don't  believe  there 
is  a  better  design,  provided,  of  course, 
the  roof  is  steep  enough. to  shed  rain.  I 
have  seen  baker  tents  in  a  storm  where 
it  was  drier  outside  the  tent  than  in. 
My  objection  to  the  baker  for  canoeing 
is  that  it  requires  too  many  poles  and 
stakes.  And  guy  ropes  are  an  abom- 
ination. 

For  fall  and  winter,  of  course,  a  lean- 
to  is  the  best.  Many  men  who  live  in 
the  woods  in  winter  use  a  wedge  or  wall 
tent  with  a  portable  stove.  They  pile 
snow  around  the  bottom  of  the  tent,  tie 
it  tightly,  start  the  stove  going,  and  go 
to  bed.     They  can  sleep  in  the  resulting 
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atmosphere.  I  can't.  I  would  rather 
waken  in  the  morning  and  find  snow 
on  my  blankets  than  sleep  in  a  tightly 
closed  tent.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a 
lean-to  for  winter  camping,  have  a  sod- 
cloth  eighteen  inches  wide  sewed  around 
the  sides  and  back.  It  will  keep  out  the 
draughts  when  the  bough  bed  is  placed 
on  it. 

There  is  nothing  more  cozy  than  a 
lean-to  in  the  fall.  Place  it  against  a 
big  rock,  out  of  the  wind,  or  get  back 
into  a  spruce  thicket  and  build  a  wall 
of  green  back-logs  in  front.  Get  two 
thick,  green  logs  for  andirons,  pile  dry 
jackpine  and  green  birch  across  them, 
and,  if  you  understand  fires,  you  can 
sleep  comfortably  for  eight  hours  with 
only  two  awakenings  to  replenish  the 
blaze.  Have  the  woodpile  at  the  head 
of  your  bed  and  you  will  not  have  to  get 
out  of  your  blankets  to  do  it.  If  you 
are  going  to  stay  in  the  camp  several 


days  pile  brush  head-high  from  the  lean- 
to  out  past  the  fire,  and  you  will  say 
you  never  had  so  cozy  a  camp. 

But  all  of  us  who  go  into  the  woods 
must  make  our  own  compromises,  and 
when  you  order  your  tent  for  your  next 
trip  you  will  probably  incorporate  some 
of  those  ideas  you  have  worked  out  in 
winter  evenings  at  home.  You  may  go 
forth  with  an  affair  that  no  one  else 
would  use,  but  which  would  give  you 
infinite  satisfaction. 

But  that  is  only  another  indication  of 
woods  individuality.  Perhaps  you  bal- 
last your  canoe  with  marmalade.  I  al- 
ways carry  a  load  of  condensed  milk. 
Perhaps  you  take  butter.  I  wouldn't 
be  bothered  with  it.  And  then,  perhaps, 
you  wear  red  ties  in  town.  I  never 
have.  You  are  going  to  erect  your  tent 
each  night,  look'  approvingly  at  it,  and 
then  go  to  sleep.  And  I  will  do  the 
same. 


BALLISTICS  OF  CARTRIDGES 


By  CHARLES  NEWTON 
III 

Military  Rifles 


^HE  smokeless  powder, 
small  -  bore,  high  -  power 
cartridge  was  first  devel- 
oped and  likewise  first 
introduced  into  this  coun- 
try as  a  military  car- 
tridge, and  from  this  root  have  sprung 
the  numerous  and  widely  diverging  types 
of  high-power  sporting  cartridges.  The 
military  cartridges  themselves  are  exten- 
sively used  for  purposes  of  sport,  and 
therefore  they  are  logically  grouped  to- 
gether. 

The  pioneer  American  high-power  car- 
tridge was  that  developed  for  the  Krag 
rifle  and  at  present  known  as  the  .30-40 
Army.  This  was  an  adaptation  of  some 
of  the  contemporaneous  military  car- 
tridges used  abroad  and  it  created  great 
interest. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment began  experiments  entirely  inde- 
pendent from  those  of  the  Army,  with  a 
view  to  determining  upon  both  a  rifle 
and  a  cartridge  for  use  in  that  branch  of 
the  service,  and,  instead  of  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  foreign  designers,  our 
naval  officers  decided  that  the  trend  of 
the  times  was  toward  small  bores  and 
high  velocity  and  pressure,  and  deter- 
mined, instead  of  going  hand  in  hand 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd  down  the 
avenue  of  development,  to  go  the  limit 
at  the  start  and  settled  upon  the  car- 
tridge since  known  as  the  6mm.  Navy 
cartridge. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  length 
of  bullet  to  insure  an  adequate,  effective 
range,  they  first  used  a  135-grain  bullet, 
and  to  obtain  the  limit  in  velocity  its 
caliber  was  reduced  to  6mm.  and  fired 
from  a  shell  having  almost  the  same 
powder  space  as  that  of  the  .30-40.  The 
resulting  pressures  were  found  to  be  so 
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high  as  to  be  impracticable  for  use,  and 
they  modified  the  cartridge  by  reducing 
the  length  of  the  bullet  to  112  grains. 
This  permitted  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
2,500  f.s.  at  a  chamber  pressure  of  60,000 
pounds  per  square  inch — decidedly  above 
the  service  pressure  of  any  other  car- 
tridge of  which  the  writer  has  knowl- 
edge. 

This  cartridge  received  its  initial  try- 
out  in  the  Spanish-American  War,  and 
it  was  discovered  that  while  it  was  a 
fairly  effective  cartridge  up  to  600  or 
700  yards,  beyond  that  range  it  was  woe- 
fully inefficient.  This  was  due  to  the 
short,  blunt  bullet  driven  at  such  high 
velocity  and  encountering  such  an  atmos- 
pheric resistance  as  speedily  to  kill  its 
velocity;  when  this  high  velocity  was 
gone,  its  light  weight  rendered  it  decid- 
edly inefficient.  For  this  reason,  and  the 
further  strategic  and  economic  reason  of 
having  both  branches  of  the  service  use 
the  same  ammunition,  it  was  later  sup- 
planted by  the  Krag  rifle. 

The  6mm.  cartridge  was  developed 
before  smokeless  powder  had  arrived  at 
its  present  stage  of  development,  and 
consequently  the  range  of  pressure  devel- 
oped by  this  ammunition  was  wide,  and 
the  keeping  qualities  of  the  powder  were 
none  of  the  best,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  later  the  entire  reserve  stock, 
which  was  sold  by  the  government  at 
auction,  was  destroyed  by  the  purchaser 
as  the  cartridges  had  become  unsafe  for 
use.  This  cartridge,  which  never  had  a 
wide  general  use,  was  neglected  from 
that  time  on,  but  the  writer,  who  has 
used  it  somewhat,  feels  that  it  hardly 
had  a  square  deal,  hence  a  little  discus- 
sion may  be  devoted  to  it. 

About  four  years  ago,  after  smokeless 
powders  had  been  developed  to  a  much 
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higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  stability, 
the  writer  loaded  some  trial  charges  for 
(his  rifie,  using  1908  military  powder, 
and  obtained  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2,700 
feet  per  second,  the  equivalent  of  the 
present  New  Springfield,  with  a  chamber 
pressure  of  but  47,500  pounds,  whereas 
an  earlier  velocity  of  2,500  f.s.  required 
a   chamber  pressure  of   60,000   pounds. 

The  virtues  of  the  sharp-pointed  bullet 
not  having  been  rediscovered  at  the  time 
this  cartridge  was  an  object  of  discus- 
sion, no  effort  was  made  to  obviate  the 
resistance  of  the  atmosphere  by  using  the 
sharp  point,  therefore  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  showing  the  possibilities  of  this 
cartridge  as  it  might  at  present  be  loaded. 
In  addition  to  a  ballistic  table  giving  the 
ballistics  of  the  cartridge  as  now  issued 
by  the  factories,  and  developing  a  veloc- 
ity of  2,562  f.s.,  we  have  added  one 
showing  the  ballistics  of  the  same  weight 
bullet,  having  a  sharp  point  of  the  same 
form  as  the  present  Springfield  service 
bullet,  and  started  at  the  muzzle  velocity 
of  2,700  f.s.,  actually  obtained  as  above 
noted  with  a  pressure  of  47,500  pounds, 
or  3,500  pounds  per  square  inch  less  than 
the  present  Springfield  rifle.  A  com- 
parison of  the  two  columns  will  show 
that  even  to-day  a  properly  loaded  6mm. 
Navy  bullet  with  a  sharp  point  is  not 
to  be  despised. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ballistic  co- 
efficient of  this  bullet  with  a  sharp  point 
is  .471.  Therefore,  when  started  at  the 
same  muzzle  velocity  as  the  service  bul- 
let, which  has  a  co-efficient  of  .389,  its 
velocity  is  retained  decidedly  better,  it 
having  131  f.s.  greater  velocity  at  the 
1,000-yard  point.  This  superior  reten- 
tion of  velocity  very  nearly  compensates 
for  the  difference  in  energy  at  the  1,000 
and  1,500-yard  points,  as  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  the  table. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  it  would  al- 
most seem  that  the  principal  criticism  of 
this  cartridge  arose  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  developed  ten  years  too  soon,  since 
the  caliber,  dimensions,  bullet  weight, 
etc.,  when  utilized  with  proper  powder 
and  a  bullet  modern  in  form,  furnish  a 
superb  military  or  sporting  cartridge. 
What  additional  velocity  could  be  im- 
parted, by  increasing  the  pressure  to  that 
of  the  present  Springfield  rifle  we  cannot 


say,  as  we  have  not  made  chronograph 
tests. 

The  ballistics  which  are  given  for  the 
three  ,30-caliber  bullets  fairly  illustrate 
the  development  of  smokeless  powder 
rifles.  First,  we  have  the  .30-40  Army, 
with  its  2,000  f.s.  velocity;  then  the 
model  1903  Springfield,  using  substan- 
tially the  same  bullet,  but  with  a  larger 
cartridge  case  and  about  10,000  pounds 
per  square  inch  more  pressure,  speeding 
the  bullet  up  to  2,200  f.s.  velocity ;  then 
the  change  to  the  150-grain  sharp-point 
bullet  with  a  further  increase  of  500  f.s. 
velocity,  the  sharp  point  compensating 
for  the  loss  of  weight  and  giving  very 
nearly  the  same  ballistic  co-efficient. 

The  comparison  of  the  .30-40  Army 
and  the  model  1903  Springfield  shows 
merely  the  logical  increase  in  power  due 
to  the  increase  in  velocity.  While  the 
effect  of  lightening  the  bullet  sufficiently 
to  give,  with  its  sharp-pointed  bullet, 
substantially  the  same  ballistic  co-efficient 
results  not  only  in  a  far  flatter  trajectory, 
but  also  in  increased  power  at  all  ranges 
up  to  and  including  1 ,000  yards,  and  in- 
creased power  over  the  .30-40  Army  car- 
tridge at  1,500  yards. 

The  Logical  Step 

This  change  from  the  heavy,  blunt- 
point  bullet  of,  in  contemplation  of  pres- 
ent-day achievement,  low  velocity,  for 
the  lighter,  sharp-pointed  bullet  of  the 
higher  velocity  permitted  because  of  its 
weight,  but  represents  the  logical  step 
which  should  be  taken  with  substantially 
all  sporting  cartridges.  We  may  burn 
a  certain  charge  of  powder  in  a  chamber 
of  a  certain  size  and  develop  a  certain 
pressure,  and  the  figures  show  that  this 
pressure  may  be  utilized  most  economi- 
cally by  using  the  lighter  bullet,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  .25-35,  .30-30, 
.303  Savage,  .32  Special,  .35  W.C.F., 
.405  W.C.F.,  and  all  other  sporting 
cartridges  of  this  type  should  not  be 
modified  in  their  loading  in  the  same 
manner. 

This  change  in  loading,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparison  of  the  model  1903 
and  model  1906  Springfield  bullets,  re- 
sults in  far  flatter  trajectory,  of  vast  im- 
portance in  the  hunting  field,  in  actual 
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increase  of  power  in  the  blow  actually 
delivered,  but  it  also  results  in  greater 
killing  power  in  the  blow  delivered  in 
proportion  to  the  actual  foot-pounds  en- 
ergy of  that  blow.  In  other  words,  a 
blow  of  2,000  foot-pounds  struck  by  a 
comparatively  light  bullet  traveling  at  a 
high  velocity  has  far  more  killing  power 
than  a  blow  having  the  same  energy  de- 
livered by  a  heavier  bullet  at  a  less 
velocity,  as  has  been  so  well  established 
during  the  past  year  by  the  .22  Savage 
high-power. 

As  indicating  the  possibilities  of  this 
change  a  .25-caliber  bullet  of  86  grains' 
weight  with  a  point  formed  on  the  lines 
of  the  service  bullet  for  the  Springfield 
rifle  would  have  the  same  ranging  power 
as  the  present  117-grain  bullet  and  strike 


a  blow  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 
greater.  And  such  a  bullet  could  be  fired 
from  the  ordinary  .25-35  rifle  at  a  muz- 
zle velocity  of  2,544  f.s.,  as  shown  by  the 
chronographs  of  the  ammunition  compa- 
nies. Likewise,  a  .30-caliber  bullet, 
weighing  112  grains,  and  with  a  similar 
sharp  point,  has  the  same  ballistic  co- 
efficient, or  ranging  power,  as  the  regu- 
lar .30-30-1 70-grain  bullet  with  its  blunt 
point.  How  fast  it  can  be  driven  from 
the  regular  shell  we  cannot  say,  not  hav- 
ing had  chronograph  tests  made. 

However,  we  feel  that  the  lesson  de- 
rived from  the  modification  of  the  Spring- 
field bullet  from  the  220-grain  blunt- 
point  to  the  150-grain  sharp-point  type 
has  been  altogether  too  long  ignored  by 
our  ammunition  factories. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  THE  CARTRIDGES  AT  VARIOUS  RANGES 


Range. 


Bullet. 


Muzzle       Velocity,    ft.    sec. 
Energy,    ft.    lbs. 


ioo  yd. 


200  yd. 


Velocity,    ft.    sec. 
Energy,    ft.    lbs. 
Trajectory,  ft. 
Time,  Fl't.,  sec. 

Velocity,   ft.   sec. 
Energy,    ft.    lbs. 
Trajectory,  ft. 
Time,  Fl't.,  sec. 


6mm. 

112  gr. 

Co-ef.  .259 

2562 
1632 

2231 
1239 

.063 

.125 

1923 
.  918 

.291 

.27 


6mm.  113  gr. 

Spitzer 

Co-ef.  .4  71 

2700 
1826 


2510 
1568 

•053 
.115 

2326 

1344 
.230 
.240 


30-40 

Army 

Co-ef.  .394 

2000 
1970 

1783 
1553 
.IOI 

•159 

1590 
1235 
•454 
•337 


Model  1903         Model  1900 
Springfield  Springfield 

Co-ef.  .394  Co-ef.  .3S"J 


2200 
2364 

1999 

I95O 

.08 

.14 

I8I2 

1602 

.36 

•29 


2700 
2425 

2464 

2034 

.0546 

.116 

2244 

1686 

.2409 

•243 


300  yd.     Velocity,   ft.   sec.  1647  2150  1418  1639  2039 

Energy,  ft.  lbs.  680  1154  985  1311  1392 

Trajectory,  ft.  .767  .560  1.15  .91  -595^ 

Time,  Fl't.,  sec.  .438  .374  .537  -47  -3^4 

500  yd.     Velocity,  ft.  sec.  1217  1821  1138  1342  1668 

Energy,  ft.  lbs.  370  829  632  878.9  932 

Trajectory,    ft.  2.99  1.82  4.10  3.13  2.0356 

Time,  Fl't.,  sec.  .863  .677  1.012  .88  .709 

1000  yd.     Velocity,  ft.  sec.  834  1199  831  961  1068 

Energy,   ft.   lbs.  174  358  337-4  45°-7  382 

Trajectory,  ft.  25.0  11. 7  26.770  21.26  *4-48 

Time,   Fl't.,  sec.  2.40  1.71  2.587  2.24  1.864 

1500  yd.     Velocity,   ft.   sec.  611  951  657  790  853.05 

Energy,   ft.   lbs.  93  224  210.8  304  243.65 

Trajectory,   ft.  81.0  39.4  85.895  69.19  52-778 

Time,   Fl't.,    sec.  4.5  3.14  4-634  3-97  3-453 


"Co-ef."  at  the  head  of  the  columns  is  an  abbreviation  for  "ballistic  co-efficient"  described 
in   detail   in   Mr.   Newton's  article   in  February  Outing. 


KNIVES  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

By  C.  L.  GILMAN 

How  Various  Types  Meet  the  Real  Woodsman's  Test  of  Ability 

to  Slice  Bacon 


"  J  S  it  well  and  truly  shaped  for  slicing 
bacon  ?  This  is  the  statement  of 
the  first  and  final  test  to  be  applied 
to  any  hardware  offered  as  a  hunt- 
ing knife;  it  is  also  an  epitaph. 
How  much  or  how  little  of  ro- 
mance is  buried  beneath  this  simple  in- 
scription depends  upon  the  temperament 
of  the  man  who  reads  it — and  upon  the 
age  of  his  heart. 

Only  too  few  times  in  a  lifetime  is  it 
permitted  a  man  to  complete  with  steel 
the  work  of  his  rifle;  only  once  in  a 
century,  and  to  only  a  chosen  few,  was  it 
given  to  die  gloriously  with  their  backs 
against  the  walls  of  the  Alamo  and  their 
bowies  in  the  throats  of  their  enemies. 
But  Chicago,  Omaha,  and  South  St. 
Paul  are  toiling  night  and  day  to  pro- 
vide bacon  for  the  slicing — at  a  price. 
Neither  as  a  weapon  nor  as  a  means 
of  giving  his  prey  the  thrust  of  mercy 
has  the  knife  any  claim  to  a  place  on 
the  belt  of  the  wilderness  adventurer. 
And  right  here  the  knife  serves,  if  one 
may   borrow   some    from    the    Book    of 


Rites  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  as  a  ready  guide 
to  the  three  preliminary  degrees  of 
woodsmanship. 

First,  there  is  the  tenderfoot,  who 
carries  a  sheath  knife  of  the  bowie  pat- 
tern on  his  hip  ready  for  cutting  the 
throat  of  the  buck  he  expects  to  find  pos- 
ing for  his  rifle  and  for  that  hand-to- 
hand  grapple  with  an  infuriated  bear 
which  lurks  pleasantly  shuddersome  in 
his  imagination. 

Next  comes  the  "second-class"  scout 
who,  having  found  no  fighting  or  throat- 
cutting  to  flesh  his  maiden  steel,  makes 
pompous  parade  of  his  wearing  no  knife 
at  all. 

Finally,  there  are  a  few  who,  having 
passed  and  persevered  through  the  two 
first  stages,  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the 
title  of  "first-class  scout"  who  have  a 
real  use  in  mind  for  the  blades  which 
dangle  from  the  reefing  straps  of  their 
breeches.  And  that  use  is  generally 
slicing  bacon  with  a  little  skinning  and 
general  whittling  on  the  side.  A  good 
bacon   knife  will  peel  the  hide  from   a 
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muskrat  very  neatly  and  then — after 
sundry  and  searching  purifying  processes 
— go  back  to  slicing  bacon. 

Careful  case-keeping  on  the  uses  made 
of  a  sheath  knife  during  twelve  months 
of  woods  living  shows  the  slicing  of  ba- 
con far  in  the  lead,  snipping  browse  sec- 
ond and  general  whittling,  potato  peel- 
ing, and  skinning  trailing  along  in  the 
order  named. 

To  actually  test  all  of  the  makes  and 
models  of  belt  knives  the  market  affords 
would  call  for  more  than  the  allotted 
span  of  life  and  a  Carnegie  pension. 
The  conventional  bowie  knife  of  com- 
merce might  be  useful,  if  knife  fighting 
were  less  unpopular.  But  its  wedge- 
shaped  blade  is  too  thick  for  slicing  and 
skinning  and  too  soft  for  chopping. 

From    the    Standpoint    of   Performance 

Of  the  several  attractive  slicing 
knives  the  market  affords,  the  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  family  group  shown 
is  a  fair  type.  Its  thin,  curved  blade  is 
characteristic  of  them  all.  Where  it 
wins  out  is  at  the  hump  on  the  handle, 
which  guarantees  that  the  user's  trigger 
finger  will  not  slide  down  over  the  edge 
if  a  thrust  encounters  unexpected  resist- 
ance— an  ever-present  peril  when  goug- 
ing out  the  eyes  of  potatoes.  It  has 
proved  to  be  of  wide  usefulness  in  cook- 
ing, making  shavings,  and  skinning.  But 
it's  no  good  to  chop. 

Over  at  the  right  end  of  the  row  is 
a  chopper  of  sorts.  When  it  comes  to 
laying  a  browse  bed  in  short  order, 
breaking  refractory  rabbit  and  partridge 
bones,  blazing — and  even  clearing — a 
trail,  this  knife — really  an  edged  slab  of 
steel  with  incidental  stag  handle-plates 
— can't  be  beaten.  But  it  is  too  thick 
for  satisfactory  slicing,  whittling,  or 
skinning. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  the  best 
of  this  conflict  between  the  slicing  and 
chopping  functions  of  a  belt  knife  for 
woods  service.  The  knife  at  the  left, 
worn  down  by  eight  years  of  hard,  hon- 
orable service,  but  still  good  for  twice 
that  many  more,  is  one. 

It  is  a  compromise.  The  thick  blade, 
rigid  enough  for  the  stiffest  hacking,  has 
been  thinned  enough  for  all  slicing  and 


all  but  the  most  delicate  skinning,  by  a 
sort  of  exaggerated  hollow  grinding. 
The  beveled,  "bone-chopping,"  edge  at 
the  back  of  the  point  may  be  a  mere 
trifle  in  value  so  far  as  frequent  call  for 
the  service  indicated  by  its  name  is  con- 
cerned, but  it  is  almost  priceless  when 
the  ever-present  need  of  cutting  up  meat 
in  the  pan  and  food  on  the  plate  with- 
out dulling  the  working  edge  is  consid- 
ered. This  knife  is  a  well-balanced 
combination  of  slicer,  table  knife  and 
hatchet. 

So  much  for  the  first  way  of  meeting 
both  demands  upon  a  woods  knife — 4)y 
compromise.  The  second  way  is  by  sur- 
render. Carry  a  slicing  knife  something 
like  the  Dutchman  in  the  middle — and  a 
hatchet. 

Really,  the  title  of  these  remarks,  to 
be  exact,  should  have  included  some  ref- 
erence to  the  tomahawk,  but  it  seemed 
a  shame  to  spoil  the  alliteration.  If  a 
hatchet  weighs  more  than  a  pound  it  has 
no  place  on  the  belt  of  a  busy  man. 
This  was  the  standard  adopted  three 
years  ago,  when  the  evolution  of  the 
hatchet  pictured  began.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience has  served  to  cinch  the  convic- 
tion. 

The  game,  with  this  point  fixed,  then 
resolved  itself  into  that  of  getting  the 
maximum  service  from  an  ax  weighing 
one  pound.  Memories  of  the  pictured 
tomahawk  led  to  a  search  for  a  hatchet 
head  of  that  type  as  offering  the  greatest 
cutting  edge  for  the  least  weight.  It 
was  found  on  a  dinky  dollar  ax  which 
made  so  little  appeal  to  the  maker's 
pride  that  he  didn't  trouble  to  stamp  his 
name  legibly  upon  it.  As  sold,  it  had  a 
crooked  handle  eleven  inches  long. 

The  first,  most  obvious  step  toward 
getting  the  maximum  service  was  that  of 
sharpening.  The  little  tool  was  not 
merely  ground  like  an  ax,  it  was  whetted 
on  oilstone  and  stropped  on  leather  until 
almost  keen  enough  for  shaving.  On 
its  first  trip  into  the  woods  it  was  a  flat 
failure.  For  all  its  sharpness  it  refused 
to  bite   in. 

Here  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of 
ballistics  came  to  the  rescue.  There  are 
two  ways  to  increase  the  striking  force 
of  a  projectile.  One  is  to  increase  its 
weight    and    the    other    to    increase    its 
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velocity.  As  the  weight  was  already 
fixed,  an  increase  of  "velocity"  was,  ob- 
viously, the  only  way  to  exact  more 
service  from  the  ax.  The  tire  of  a 
wheel  travels  faster  than  the  hub.  It 
doesn't  take  a  graduate  mechanical  engi- 
neer to  apply  this  principle  and  guess 
that  a  hatchet-head  travels  faster  at  the 
end  of  a  fourteen-inch  handle  than  it 
does  at  the  end  of  an  eleven-inch  handle. 

There  was  a  halt  on  the  way  to  this 
solution,  indicated  by  the  tomahawk 
with  a  twelve-inch  handle,  the  under  ax 
in  the  picture.  This  served  only  to 
prove  that  a  straight  handle,  chosen  as 
giving  the  maximum  strength  for  its 
weight,  permitted  as  shrewd  and  accu- 
rate a  blow  as  the  curved  handle  of  the 
conventional  ax  type. 

Then  came  the  fourteen-inch,  one- 
pound  hatchet  shown.  Two  hunting 
seasons  proved  that  it  could  be  carried 
with  perfect  convenience  in  the  woods. 
Its  weight  was  so  negligible  that  the  belt 
bearing  it  could  be  worn  hugging  the 
waist,  instead  of  sagged  around  the  hips, 
without  discomfort.  This  brought  the 
scabbard  and  most  of  the  handle  up  un- 
der the  coat  or  hunting  shirt  out  of  the 
way  of  the  brush.  Then  "Fourteen-inch 
Tommy"  made  two  canoe  cruises  along 


with  a  three-quarter  ax — and  did  all  of 
the  work  without  help  from  his  big 
cousin. 

Finally,  came  the  acid  test  of  four 
months'  hustling  firewood  against  the 
rigors  of  a  northern  Minnesota  winter. 
On  all  wood  three  inches  in  diameter 
or  under,  on  all  "brushing  off"  of  larger 
trees,  "Tommy"  proved  superior  to  the 
three-fourth,  full,  and  double-bit  axes. 
Working  on  birch,  poplar,  and  alder 
saplings  "Tommy,"  swinging  for  a  rec- 
ord, came  across  the  line  with  a  day's 
supply  of  firewood  in  thirty  minutes,  flat. 

That  there  does  exist  among  sports- 
men a  certain  prejudice — a  prejudice 
traceable  to  the  melodrama  and  dime 
novel — against  the  knife  and  hatchet 
hung  upon  the  belt  is  amply  evidenced 
by  the  collapsible  bowie  knives  and  de- 
natured axes  designed  for  pocket  toting 
which  the  market  offers.  Yet  much — 
more  than  has  been  here  said — is  sayable 
in  favor  of  the  knife  of  serviceable 
length  worn  on  the  back  of  the  belt  and 
easily  brought  into  action  with  one  hand 
and  the  ax  of  "high  concentration" 
which  can  travel  on  the  hip  unnoticed 
until  the  exigencies  of  woods  travel  make 
it  spell  the  difference  between  comfort 
and  discomfort. 


POINTS  ON  HICKORY-NUTTING 

By  WILLIAM  BRADY 
How  Snickle  Held  the  Bag 


•HATEVER  has  hap- 
pened to  the  climate 
and  the  soil,  you 
can't  find  hickory- 
nuts  on  the  corner 
stands  with  anything 
like  the  flavor  of  the  kind  you  used  to 
gather  yourself.  Change  of  taste?  Nix- 
arino!  Your  taste  hasn't  changed  a  mite, 
it's  the  nuts  that  have  changed.  You're 
as  much  a  boy  as  ever.  Why,  you  could 
shin  up  a  hickory-nut  tree  to-day  just  as 

easily  as 

And  climbing  an  old  shag-bark  was  a 
feat  worth   mentioning,   too.      Slippery- 


elms,  horse-chestnuts,  and  harvest-apple 
trees  were  mere  child's  play,  but  when  it 
came  to  tackling  the  rough,  unaccommo- 
dating trunk  of  a  heavy-laden  hickory- 
nut  tree  on  a  frosty,  windy  morning, 
with  your  fingers  already  raw  from  shell- 
ing the  pile  you  had  knocked  down  with 
your  clubs  and  stones,  that  was  a  stunt 
for  a  real  boy.  Any  mother's  pet  or 
father's  joy  could  pick  his  wary  way  to 
the  crow's  nest  in  the  top  of  a  ladder-like 
pine  or  a  smooth-barked  maple,  but  the 
uninviting  shag-bark  was  to  be  conquered 
only  by  a  boy  of  parts. 

The  most  productive  hickory-trees  al- 
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ways  grew  in  characteristic  places. 
Never  in  the  woods  in  bunches,  nor  even 
in  small  clumps  in  the  open  fields,  but 
invariably  as  solitary,  independent  units, 
Well  away  from  the  safe  highway  in  the 
middle  of  a  gray  cornfield  or  directly  on 
the  dividing  line  of  a  treacherous  barb- 
wire  fence. 

Snickle  Reese  had  an  instinctive  scent 
for  hickory-nuts.  He  seemed  to  know 
intuitively  where  to  find  the  best  trees 
and  how  to  get  at  them  without  incur- 
ring needless  attention  from  the  owner 
of  the  land.  Snickle  had  not  only  fiery 
red  hair,  but  the  back  of  his  head  bore 
one  of  those  peculiar  depressions  under 
a  prominent  occiput  that  spells  persist- 
ence with  a  capital  P.  He  capitalized 
his  persistence  in  the  gathering  of  nuts. 
Every  boy  in  the  neighborhood  managed 
to  garner  a  bushel  or  two  each  season, 
enough  to  last  the  winter  through  at  any 
rate;  but  Snickle  always  laid  in  a  crop 
sufficient  to  purchase  his  winter  necessi- 
ties besides — skates,  sled,  red-top  boots, 
and  woolen  mits. 

Farmers  around  our  village  rarely 
bothered  to  harvest  the  hickory-nuts  on 
their  land,  but  left  them  for  the  squirrels 
to  feed  on.  We  boys  had  no  grudge 
against  the  squirrels,  except  that  you 
could  never  nab  one  no  matter  how  hard 
you  tried,  but  we  didn't  like  to  see  good 
nuts  going  to  waste.  So  we  were  always 
prepared  far  in  advance  of  the  first  Fri- 
day night  frost  to  start  out  with  club 
and  bag  early  Saturday  morning.  And 
that's  one  thing  nice  about  fall  weather 
— the  first  nipping  frost  usually  comes 
on  a  Friday  night ;  at  least  it  always  did 
as  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Snickle's  club  was  the  envy  of  the 
gang.  It  was  solid  hickory,  polished  as 
smooth  as  glass,  so  that  it  never  stuck 
in  the  branches  when  he  lammed  it  into 
a  tree.  And  his  bag  was  rip-  and  hole- 
proof, made  of  some  tough  material  his 
mother  had  brought  over  from  Germany 
years  ago. 

To  dress  properly  for  hickory-nutting 
you  must  wear  two  pairs  of  pants,  be- 
cause you'll  need  'em  before  you've  slid 
down  many  trees.  And  here  again 
Snickle  surpassed  all  rivals,  for  he  pos- 
sessed a  pair  of  hickory-nutting  pants 
made  of  the  same  indestructible  woof  of 


which  his  bag  was  constructed.  As  for 
shoes  and  stockings,  that  doesn't  matter 
much ;  anything  will  do,  only  so  it  is  al- 
ready hopelessly  full  of  holes. 

The  one  drawback  about  hickory-nut- 
ting on  other  people's  preserves  is  that 
you  have  to  leave  your  bag  on  the  ground 
while  you  are  whaling  the  daylights  our 
of  the  limbs  up  in  the  tree.  Sometimes 
you'll  find  a  tree  loaded  down  with  nuts 
in  the  middle  of  an  open  lot  where  an 
unsympathetic  bull  is  known  to  roam  at 
large,  but  any  boy  who  is  unwilling  to 
chance  a  race  to  the  fence  with  a  clumsy 
bull  ought  not  to  go  hickory-nutting. 
Bissel's  bull  used  to  annoy  us  consider- 
ably" in  this  manner.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  by  keeping  a  kid  or  two  posted 
on  the  fence  at  the  far  end  of  the  lot 
waving  bandanna  handkerchiefs  at  the 
sullen  brute  we  could   forage  in  peace. 

But  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  bag 
on  the  ground  remained  a  problem  to  be 
seriously  cogitated,  nevertheless.  The 
fruit  of  a  morning's  hard  work  was  un- 
avoidably exposed  to  the  ruthless  hands 
of  any  unprincipled  person  who  hap- 
pened along.  This  element  of  risk 
Snickle  guarded  against  zealously.  About 
every  five  minutes  he  would  halt  the 
strenuous  work  and  peer  out  from  his 
perilous  perch  in  the  tree,  scanning  the 
landscape  in  all  directions  for  possible 
poachers.  He  was  the  only  boy  in  the 
>Butt-end  gang  who  never  lost  a  bag — 
though  he  once  came  mighty  near  it. 

One  morning  when  we  had  struck  it 
rich,  filling  our  bags  as  full  as  we  could 
conveniently  carry  at  one  tree,  and  were 
plodding  along  the  lonely  country  road 
toward  home,  hungry  as  cubs  and  happy 
as  chipmunks,  rumbling  down  the  road 
behind  us  came  a  farmer  in  a  lumber 
wagon.  When  he  overtook  us  he  pulled 
up  his  team  and  smiled  kindly  upon  us. 

"Hi,  there,  boys,  got  a  purty  big  load, 
ain't  ye?"  he  called  out.  "Wanter 
ride?" 

Yes,  we  surely  would  like  a  ride. 

"Well,  toss  in  yer  bags  and  jump  on!" 
our  benefactor  cried  cheerily. 

Now,  experience  had  made  us  cautious 
in  our  dealings  with  strangers,  especiallv 
those  of  the  "rube"  persuasion,  but  this 
gentleman's  humorous  countenance  and 
twinkling  eye  took  us  off  our  guard  for 
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once.  Moreover,  he  remarked  that  his 
boys  had  brought  in  three  bushels  of 
shag-barks  that  very  morning — and  that 
won  us  over  completely.  Surely  a  man 
who  owned  boys  like  that  must  be  a 
friend  of  the  tribe,  we  reasoned — so 
without  further  ado  we  hoisted  our  three 
bagfuls  into  the  wagon-box. 

Then,  before  we  realized  what  was 
happening,  Mr.  Stranger  whipped  his 
colts  into  a  sudden  gallop,  and  lit  off 
down  the  road  with  a  loud  laugh  over 
his  burly  shoulder.  We  chased  him,  hol- 
lering protests  and  hanging  to  the  end- 
gate  for  dear  life,  but  he  laid  his  long 
whip  on  us  and  we  had  to  let  go.  As 
the  wagon  faded  from  view  around  the 
next  turn  of  the  road,  we  gave  up  the 
hopeless  pursuit  and  stood  there  breath- 
ing hard,  three  sick-looking  youngsters 
if  such  there  ever  were. 

"The  robber!"  choked  out  Fatty 
Welsh,  gritting  his  teeth  and  struggling 
to  keep  back  the  hot  tears  of  righteous 
indignation.     "The  stinkin'  thief!" 

"The  darned  old  rube!"  appended 
Snickle.     "Who  is  he,  anyhow?" 

"Blamed  if  I  know,"  sobbed  Fatty. 
"Hope  he  chokes  to  death  on  the  hickory- 
nuts  !" 

Even  worse  things  were  uttered,  but 
we  must  remember  that  criticism  was 
justified.  The  man  had  certainly  com- 
mitted a  heinous  offence — actual  highway 
robbery,  nothing  less.  Of  course,  we 
had  not  paid  for  the  nuts  ourselves,  in 
legal  tender;  but  boys  have  certain  in- 
alienable rights  which  even  landed  pro- 
prietors are  bound  to  respect. 

"Say,"  Snickle  suggested  presently, 
"didn't  the  wagon  smell  kinda  funny, 
eh?     Didn't  it?" 

We  all  sniffed  several  times  reminis- 
cently.  Then  Fatty  brought  one  brown 
fist  down  splank  into  a  calloused  palm. 
"Yessir,  }^essir!"  he  exclaimed  eagerly — 
Fatty  has  since  become  a  policeman — 
"Yessir,  I  noticed  that,  too — smelled  just 
like  the  brewery!" 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  confirmed 
Snickle,  nodding  his  fiery  head  with  em- 
phasis.     "Say!" 

"What?"  chimed  Fatty  and  I  excit- 
edly. 

"I  betcha  the  rube's  goin'  after  feed ! 
Le's  cut  down  the  Peanut  track  'n'  see!" 


It    was    the    custom   of    the    farmers 

around  C at  the  time  to  feed  their 

cattle  ami  swine  with  the  malt  by- 
product discarded  by  McChesney's  brew- 
ery. A  wagon-load  of  the  fermented 
grain  could  be  had  for  little  or  nothing, 
and  in  those  days  the  health  authorities 
were  too  busy  looking  after  dead-cat 
and  mad-dog  nuisances  to  bother  about 
what  the  farmers  fed  their  stock.  The 
people,  and  even  the  health  officers,  I 
fear,  were  more  terrorized  by  a  harmless, 
though  unpleasant,  dead  cat  in  the  cor- 
poration limits  than  they  were  by  the  un- 
restrained germ-carriers  in  their  own 
homes. 

"Come  on,  ain't  you  comin'?"  chal- 
lenged Snickle,  leading  off  in  a  run.  So 
we  lit  out  at  a  brisk  trot  and  turned 
down  the  railroad  right-of-way  toward 
the  brewery.  It  was  a  good  mile,  but 
we  made  it  in  short  time  and  we  didn't 
get  short-winded,  either. 

We  reached  the  brewery  just  in  time 
to  see  Mr.  Stranger's  skittish  team  slow- 
ly descending  Buffalo  Street  hill  to  the 
brewery  gate. 

"Here,  sneak  in  behind  the  gate," 
whispered  Snickle,  drawing  us  in  back 
of  the  big  swinging  door  of  the  brewery 
yard.  "When  he  drives  over  the  cobble- 
stones we'll  grab  for  the  bags!" 

This  sounded  rather  wild  to  Fatty  and 
me,  but  Snickle  seemed  so  confident  and 
determined  that  we  acquiesced  without 
question  and  crouched  there  with  him, 
waiting  for  our  formidable  prey. 

Sure  enough  the  wagon  turned  in  at 
the  big  gate,  and,  as  luck  happened, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  brewery  office. 
Snickle  clutched  at  our  sleeves  and 
frowned  at  us.     "Wait,"  he  hissed. 

The  driver  jumped  down  and  strode 
into  the  office.  As  soon  as  the  door 
closed  behind  him,  Snickle  was  on  the 
wagon,  reaching  for  the  whip.  He 
tossed  it  out  to  me. 

"Snake  it  in  behind  the  gate,"  he  or- 
dered. Snickle  was  always  a  cautious 
kid.  From  worldly  knowledge  he  knew 
the  menace  of  a  driver  with  a  whip. 

With  many  a  snicker  we  dragged  the 
precious  plunder  from  beneath  the 
wagon-seat,  shouldered  our  lawful  prop- 
erty, and  marched  triumphantly  up  the 
hill  toward  home. 
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Mr.  Reese,  who  kept  books  in  the 
brewery  office,  told  Mrs.  Reese  at  supper 
that  night  how  Mr.  Fox  had  stormed 
and  cussed  around  when  he  went  back 
and  found  that  "those  blamed  Butt-end 
kids"  had  swiped  his  whip.     Of  course, 


Snickle  was  solemnly  eating  his  sauer- 
kraut and  sausage  while  his  father  was 
telling  this,  but  when  he  relayed  it  on  to 
the  gang  in  the  schoolhouse  yard  after 
supper  that  night  we  had  our  laugh — 
and  our  hickory-nuts,  too. 
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Fullerton  At  last  the  problem  of  sum- 
to  the        mer  baseball  among  college 

Rescue  players  has  been  solved,  and 
by  no  less  a  person  than  Hugh  Fullerton. 
Writing  in  Collier  s  Weekly ,  he  proposes 
a  new  Intercollegiate  League  to  play 
during  the  summer  months,  the  players 
to  "be  paid  fair  salaries  for  their  work, 
together  with  their  hotel  and  traveling 
expenses."  The  words  and  italics  are 
Mr.  Fullerton's  own.  These  men  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  play  against  profes- 
sional baseball  players  or  with  teams  con- 
taining such  players.  Mr.  Fullerton 
claims  for  his  plan  that  it  will  do  away 
with  the  present  hypocrisy  and  fraud  by 
enabling  men  to  do  openly  what  they  can 
now. do  only  by  stealth.  His  text  is  a 
statement  attributed  to  George  Huff: 
"Amateur  rules  don't  make  amateur  ath- 
letes; they  make  amateur  liars."  As  a 
sop  to  the  colleges  themselves,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  a  percentage  of  the 
gate  receipts  from  each  game  to  establish 
a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  scholarships 
in  colleges  and  universities. 

Shall  We  It  would  be  difficult  to  treat 
Kill  the  this  proposal  seriously  if  it 
Game?  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  high  source  of  it  makes  it  sure  that 
a  considerable  number  of  people  will  so 
regard  it.  Standing  by  itself,  it  means 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  aban- 
donment of  any  pretense  at  amateurism 
on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  for  college 
baseball.     We  have  discovered  that  cer- 


tain men  violate  the  present  rules. 
Therefore  we  will  abolish  the  rules.  The 
only  ground  on  which  such  a  conclusion 
can  possibly  be  justified  is  on  the  assump- 
tion that  bona  fide  amateurism  in  base- 
ball is  undesirable.  Otherwise  the  same 
process  of  reasoning  would  lead  to  the 
repeal  of  every  rule  and  law  which  men 
succeed  in  evading;  in  other  words,  to 
the  repeal  of  every  law  now  in  existence 
anywhere,  for  there  was  never  an  ordi- 
nance which  some  few  shrewd  individu- 
als could  not  cheat.  We  are  not  discus- 
sing here  the  present  rules,  although  we 
would  be  prepared  to  back  them  against 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Fullerton  as  making 
for  the  greater  good  of  the  sport.  The 
issue  is  purely  one  between  the  amateur 
and  the  professional.  The  proposal  of- 
fered as  the  solution  means  the  death  of 
college  baseball. 

The  "Rights"  Consider     the     situation     in 

,  .    r,        some  of  its  broader  aspects, 
or  the  rSoys     -,      .  .  ,  mi        -n 

laying  aside  any  ill  will  or 

impatience  that  any  of  us  may  feel  to- 
ward the  present  makers  of  rules.  Mr. 
Fullerton  asks,  apparently  implying  an 
affirmative  answer:  "Has  the  college 
boy  the  right  to  make  $1,000  playing 
baseball  in  vacation  to  pay  college  ex- 
penses?" Of  course  he  has.  Let  him 
make  two  or  three  thousand  if  he  wants 
to  and  can.  But  don't  accompany  it  by 
any  pretense  that  he  is  preserving  either 
the  spirit  or  the  form  of  amateurism. 
Then  why  limit  his  summer  playing  to 
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the  single  league?  If  he's  good  enough 
for  that,  perhaps  he's  good  enough  for 
the  White  Sox  or  the  Red  Sox  or  the 
Green  Sox  or  some  other  hue  of  pro- 
fessional footwear.  In  the  sacred  name 
of  consistency,  why  not  let  him  make  all 
the  money  he  can,  since  that  seems  to  be 
the  principal  object  of  the  new  league? 
No  one  would  imply  that  there  is  any 
shame  attaching  to  playing  baseball  for 
money.  Therefore,  having  established 
the  principle,  why  not  let  the  poor  col- 
lege boy  go  the  whole  way?  Since  we 
are  opposed  to  the  drawing  of  lines  be- 
cause men  step  over  them,  why  attempt 
to  draw  any  line  at  all?  Above  all,  since 
this  is  a  holy  war  on  hypocrisy  and  fraud, 
let  us  not  permit  the  new  scheme  to  be 
tinctured  with  any  appearance  of  hypoc- 
risy on  its  own  part.  Throw  over  the 
pretense  of  semi-amateurism,  or  mild- 
ly diluted  professionalism,  declare  our 
men  openly  as  professionals,  and  let  col- 
lege baseball  go  to  the  dogs,  where  it 
belongs. 

Material  One  argument,  of  course, 
for  Major  against  the  complete  sacri- 
Leagues  fice  of  college  baseball  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  close  up  one  of  the 
sources  of  supply  for  the  professional 
teams.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr. 
Ban  B.  Johnson  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proposed  Intercollegiate  League  will 
furnish  the  major  league  clubs  with  the 
finest  possible  recruiting  field  in  case  the 
college  boys,  after  graduation,  desire  to 
enter  professional  baseball.  Mr.  Huff 
also  thinks  that  it  will  draw  a  fine  class 
of  young  fellows  to  college  who  would 
otherwise  give  up  all  idea  of  a  college 
career.  Heaven  forefend!  We  believe 
in  professional  baseball  and  enjoy  it 
hugely,  but  we  have  seen  something  of 
the  young  man  who  enters  college  to 
play  ball,  and  we  cannot  see  that  the  col- 
lege is  greatly  benefited  by  his  presence 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  adds  nothing  to 
college  baseball  that  that  sport  cannot 
very  well  do  without.  As  to  Mr.  John- 
son's argument,  its  brutal  frankness  is 
refreshing.  The  college  diamond  is  of 
importance  principally  as  a  forcing  bed 
for  promising  major  league  recruits,  is 
it?  Judged  by  this  standard,  the  whole 
structure    of    amateurism    falls    to    the 


ground.  There  is  no  real  reason  for  any 
boy  participating  in  any  form  of  sport 
except  the  hope  that  he  may  some  time 
make  money  out  of  it.  Flay  and  the 
spirit  of  it  vanish  over  the  horizon  of  the 
college  world,  and  the  professional  strides 
across  the  campus,  the  overshadowing 
colossus  of  sport. 

Amateurism  The  prime  fact  that  our 
All  One  friends  in  the  West  seem  to 
Piece  be  forgetting  is  that  ama- 
teurism is  all  of  one  piece.  You  cannot 
break  it  here  without  impairing  it  there. 
Its  spirit  is  a  unit.  Impatient  anger  over 
alleged  arbitrary  rulings  will  not  justify 
an  attack  on  the  structure  itself.  If  it 
is  undesirable  in  one  sport  it  is  unde- 
sirable or  impossible  in  all,  wherever  the 
opportunity  offers  for  capitalizing  ath- 
letic ability.  Baseball  seems  to  loom 
somewhat  the  largest  in  this  respect,  but 
there  are  few  instances  in  which  profes- 
sionalism does  not  lie  in  wait  just  outside 
the  gate  of  the  playing  field  or, the  door 
of  the  gymnasium.  Even  so  innocuous  a 
pastime  as  the  swinging  of  Indian  clubs 
offers  opportunities  of  income  for  the  top- 
notchers.  If  college  sport  is  to  remain 
amateur,  it  must  be  all  amateur.  If  a 
line  is  to  be  drawn,  it  must  be  drawn 
sharply  and  there  must  be  no  tincture  of 
professionalism  on  the  college  side  of  it. 

The  Fur-  The  fur-seal  argument  ap- 
Seal  Treaty  parently  has  not  been  ended 
by  the  convention  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  Japan  and 
Russia  in  1911.  The  act  passed  by  the 
last  Congress  giving  effect  to  this  con- 
vention seems  to  have  offended  Dr.  Da- 
vid Starr  Jordan,  who  declares  it  a  prac- 
tical abrogation  of  the  treaty,  or  at  least 
an  indication  of  indifference  to  our  ob- 
ligations. The  clause  in  the  law  which 
excites  the  animosity  of  Dr.  Jordan  is 
that  prohibiting  the  killing  of  seals  on 
the  Pribilofs  for  a  period  of  five  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  law.  This, 
Dr.  Jordan  declares,  is  a  violation  of  the 
stipulation  in  the  convention  that  the 
Japanese  and  Canadian  governments 
shall  each  receive  15  per  cent  of  the 
gross  catch  annually  on  the  American 
shores  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
treaty.     We  would  recommend  that  Dr. 
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Jordan  reread  the  concluding  clause  of 
Article  X  of  the  convention,  which  re- 
cites: "Provided,  however,  that  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  restrict  the  right 
of  the  United  States  at  any  time  and 
from  time  to  time  to  suspend  altogether 
the  taking  of  sealskins  on  such  islands 
and  shores  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and 
to  impose  such  restrictions  and  regula- 
tion upon  the  total  number  of  skins  to 
be  taken  in  any  season  and  the  manner 
and  times  and  seasons  of  taking  them  as 
may  seem  necessary  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  seal  herd  or  to  increase  its  num- 
ber." Apparently  the  United  States  is 
neither  abrogating  the  treaty  nor  show- 
ing indifference  thereto,  or  in  fact  doing 
anything  except  what  it  has  a  perfect 
right  to  do  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
convention  itself. 

Plenty  This  will  be  a  banner  year 
of  Tennis  in  international  tennis.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Davis  cup  went 
to  Australia  in  1907,  the  matches  for 
this  great  trophy  will  be  played  on  this 
side  of  the  world,  the  finals  being  held  at 
Wimbledon,  where  the  cup  was  won  by 
Brookes  and  Wilding  six  years  ago. 
America  and  Australia  play  the  first  pre- 
liminary tie  in  New  York  early  this 
month.  The  other  ties  are  between 
France  and  Germany  and  South  Africa 
and  Canada,  Belgium  having  drawn  a 
bye.  The  winners  at  New  York  play  the 
winners  in  the  Franco-German  matches, 
while  South  Africa  or  Canada  must  meet 
Belgium.  This  means  that  the  United 
States,  Australia,  France  or  Germany 
will  face  South  Africa,  Canada  or  Bel- 
gium in  the  final  tie  for  the  right  to  meet 
Great  Britain  in  the  challenge  round. 
This  is  the  largest  entry  that  has  ever 
appeared  for  the  challenge  matches,  as 
hitherto  only  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  met  in  the  prelimi- 
nary matches. 

The  Men  Nothing  has  been  heard  on 
from  Aus-  this  side  so  far  of  the  ma- 
tralia  terial  that  is  being  groomed 
for  the  contest  by  any  of  the  contending 
nations  except  Australia,  whose  repre- 
sentatives reached  San  Francisco  about 
the  middle  of  April.     Three  men  com- 


pose the  team  from  the  Antipodes,  one 
less  than  the  number  permitted  by  the 
rules.  They  are  Horace  Rice,  A.  B. 
Jones  and  Stanley  N.  Doust.  Mr.  Rice 
is  a  player  of  long  experience,  good 
enough  for  many  years  to  be  ranked 
close  to  the  mighty  Brookes.  He  is  a 
left-handed  player,  with  a  penchant  for 
baseline  play  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  generalship  of  the  game.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  what  he  can  do  against 
the  hard  hitting  of  a  man  like  Mc- 
Loughlin  or  the  placing  ability  of,  say, 
Williams.  During  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish team  to  Australia  last  year  he  met 
C.  P.  Dixon,  who  will  be  remembered 
by  Americans  as  a  player  of  unusual  en- 
durance and  craftiness,  and  won  two  out 
of  three  times.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  younger 
man,  apparently  similar  in  method  in 
many  ways  to  our  own  McLoughlin. 
He  is  reputed  to  be  deadly  at  the  net, 
with  an  occasional  tendency  to  err 
through  a  young  player's  natural  desire 
to  score  his  points  as  quickly  as  possible. 
He  lost  to  Parke,  6-4,  6-4,  in  the  two 
matches  played  last  year,  and  gave  even 
a  better  account  of  himself  than  the 
scores  would  seem  to  indicate.  Mr. 
Doust's  experience  has  been  rather  more 
in  doubles  than  in  singles.  He  has  had 
considerable  tournament  experience,  hav- 
ing been  at  Wimbledon  each  year  for  the 
past  two  years.  He  is  also  quite  a  stu- 
dent of  the  game  and  has  written  more 
or  less  for  tennis  publications.  He  will 
probably  play  only  in  the  doubles. 

The  Players  The  American  team  had  not 
for  America  been  selected  at  the  time 
these  paragraphs  were  written,  but  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  McLoughlin  and 
Williams  will  find  a  place.  The  other 
man — or  the  other  two,  if  a  team  of  four 
is  chosen — will  probably  be  selected  from 
Hackett,  Johnson,  Clothier,  Niles  and 
Little.  All  of  these  players  are  well 
known  to  followers  of  the  game,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Williams,  who 
made  his  debut  in  this  country  last  year. 
Although  an  American,  most  of  his  play- 
ing has  been  abroad,  where  he  has  had 
the  best  obtainable  instruction  in  the 
game.  Judging  from  his  showing  last 
year,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  his 
lack  of  tournament  experience  will  han- 
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dicap  him  greatly,  in  view  of  his  wonder- 
fully varied  game  and  his  power  to  hit 
hard  in  his  placing  shots  at  all  angles. 
McLoughlin  has  been  coming  faster 
every  year,  and  1913  should  find  him 
well  at  the  top  of  his  game.  He  should 
be  in  better  early-season  form  than  any 
of  the  Eastern  players.  The  other  men 
are  veterans  who  are  still  very  much  in 
the  ring. 

The  Return   Baseball  is  saved  once  more ! 

of  Tyrus  The  great  Tyrus  has  re- 
turned. At  least,  he  had  when  this  par- 
agraph was  written.  Perhaps  by  the 
time  the  magazine  appears  he  will  be  out 
again,  although  he  promises  to  be  good 
now  and  let  the  latest  exploit  go  down 
in  history  as  the  last  holdout  of  Ty 
Cobb.  Many-tongued  rumor  has  not  yet 
settled  whether  it  was  Tyrus  or  Mana- 
ger Navin  who  won.  But  then,  there 
was  only  a  beggarly  twenty-five  hundred 
a  year  between  what  the  incomparable 
center  fielder  wanted  and  what  the  De- 
troit team  was  prepared  to  pay,  and 
what's  twenty-five  hundred  when  the 
gate  receipts  are  dropping  daily?  Mean- 
while the  bloody  chasm  has  been  closed, 
the  fans  shout  leather-lunged  welcome, 
the  boxoffice  heaves  a  sigh  of  deep  con- 
tent, and  Tyrus  and  Manager  Navin 
smile  imperturbably  and  continue  to  say 
a  great  deal  of  nothing.  The  next 
act,  gentlemen,  will  be  a  Congressional 
investigation  of  the  Baseball  trust,  partic- 
ularly with  reference  to  charges  of  child 
labor  made  by  Christy  Mathewson  and 
a  loud  demand  for  a  minimum  wage  law 
emitted  by  Ty  Cobb,  Frank  Chance,  Ho- 
nus  Wagner,  Joe  Wood  et  al. 

State  Laws  No  rose  without  its  thorn. 
Still  in  The  passage  of  the  McLean 
Favor  bill,  described  by  Mr.  Glad- 
den in  another  part  of  this  issue,  seems 
to  have  created  some  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  various  and  sundry,  mostly  sun- 
dry, people  as  to  the  present  status  of 
game  law  enforcement  in  this  country. 
Reports  have  come  in  of  a  resumption  of 
spring  shooting  around  Great  South  Bay 
on  Long  Island,  with  the  apparent 
knowledge  of  the  warden  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  state  law  in  that 


section.  Further  report  has  it  that  the 
warden  has  declared  that  he  had  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  matter,  since  the 
Government  at  Washington  had  taken  a 
hand  in  the  game.  It  should  be  unneces- 
sary to  remind  this  warden — or  anyone 
else — that  the  enactment  of  federal  pro- 
tection for  migratory  birds  has  no  effect 
of  superseding  existing  state  laws  on  the 
subject.  Apparently,  however,  that  is 
not  the  case.  It  might  be  well  for  State 
Game  Commissioners  to  warn  their  dep- 
uties that  the  state  must  still  be  on  the 
job  and  as  busy  as  ever. 

Massachusetts  Massachusetts  has  taken  an 
Looking  Up  important  forward  step  in 
the  formation  of  a  State 
Fish  and  Game  League,  one  of  whose 
purposes  is  "to  fight  vigorously  for  con- 
structive and  uniform  legislation  and  to 
oppose  with  equal  vigor  all  proposed  leg- 
islation calculated  to  restrict  and  hamper 
unreasonably  the  unsurpassed  pleasures 
of  outdoor  recreation  with  rod  and  gun." 
Fortunately  we  have  progressed  far 
enough  now  so  that  there  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  sincere,  fair-mind- 
ed men  as  to  what  constitutes  really  con- 
structive legislation.  This  might  have 
been  a  dangerously  elastic  term  a  few 
years  ago.  One  thing  that  our  Massa- 
chusetts friends  are  keen  for  is  more  ade- 
quate provision  for  state  fish  hatcheries 
and  consequently  more  widespread  stock- 
ing of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  state 
with  good  game  fish.  They  are  asking, 
too,  that  all  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  be  turned 
over  to  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission, a  measure  which  should  mean  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  sum  avail- 
able for  the  commission's  use.  They  fa- 
vor also  a  movement  looking  to  uniform- 
ity in  hunting  and  fishing  laws  among 
the  New  England  states.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  any  good  reason  against  this,  in 
view  of  the  similarity  of  climatic  and 
topographical  conditions  in  that  section. 
The  greatest  need  in  New  England  now 
is  the  multiplying  of  game  fish  and  game 
birds.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
have  brought  back  the  deer  to  an  almost 
embarrassing  extent,  but  the  trout  streams 
and  the  grouse  covers  are  still  far  from 
overcrowded. 
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New  Laws    In  connection  with  this  gen- 
in  eral  subject  of  game  protec- 

Washington  tion  and  propagation  it  is 
interesting  to  see  that  the  game  law  pro- 
posed in  the  State  of  Washington  pro- 
vides for  strict  home  rule  by  the  creation 
of  a  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
three  members.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  licenses 
is  to  go  to  the  county  fund.  If  this  coun- 
ty commission  can  be  kept  free  from  the 
taint  of  local  politics,  the  change  will  be 
an  improvement,  in  that  it  will  place  the 
responsibility  at  home,  where  it  belongs, 
and  make  it  possible  for  the  local  sports- 
men to  realize  more  clearly  their  own 
opportunities  and  live  up  to  them.  Inci- 
dentally, Washington  proposes  to  place 
the  bag  limit  on  ducks  at  twenty  in  any 
week.  This  is  plenty  for  a  real  sports- 
man, and  he's  the  only  man  we  need  con- 
sider. The  man  whose  appetite  demands 
more  should  hie  him  to  a  poultry  yard. 

International  A  logical  projection  of  the 
Bird        McLean  bill  is  embodied  in 

Protection  a  resolution  presented  by 
Senator  McLean  last  April  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  resolution  author- 
izes the  President  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  governments  of  other  countries 
for  a  convention  having  in  view  the  mu- 
tual protection  and  preservation  of  birds. 
The  object  most  to  be  desired  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  convention  is  the 
suppression  of  the  plume  hunter.  To 
secure  this  in  its  highest  degree  it  will  be 


necessary  to  have  the  co-operation  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Brazil, 
Venezuela,  Argentine,  Colombia,  Ecua- 
dor and  Mexico.  But  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble,  and  the  step  is  one 
that  is  bound  to  be  taken  sooner  or  later. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be  too  much 
later.  Meanwhile,  Pennsylvania  has 
lined  up  with  a  law  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  aigrettes  or  the  shipment  of  such  feath- 
ers into  or  out  of  the  state  after  July, 
1914. 

Readers  of  Periodicals  devoted  to  the  in- 
Outdoor  terests  of  literature,  good, 
Books  bad  and  indifferent,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  are  complaining  of 
the  decaying  sale  of  books.  People  no 
longer  buy  books,  they  say.  Perhaps  and 
perhaps  not.  Perhaps  some  of  us  expect 
too  much  of  the  book-buying  public. 
One  thing  is  sure,  however,  and  that  is 
that  books  on  outdoor  subjects  are  in 
demand  now  as  never  before.  "We  can 
always  sell  books  on  fishing  and  golf," 
publishers  all  tell  you.  We  are  disposed 
to  go  a  little  farther  and  point  to  the 
existence  of  a  thoughtful  and  rapidly 
growing  body  of  readers  who  are  anxious 
to  know  the  latest  and  best  that  they  can 
learn  on  outdoor  subjects  generally. 
They  are  not  faddists  or  fanatics;  just 
plain,  good  citizens  who  enjoy  the  open 
air  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  and  goes 
on  in  it,  and  are  correspondingly  grate- 
ful for  up-to-date,  reliable  information 
that  will  add  to  their  use  and  enjoyment 
of  the  outdoors. 
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Intercollegiate  Baseball 
'T,HE  intercollegiate  baseball  games  played 
-*•  in  April  resulted  as  follows:  Trinity 
7,  Amherst  o;  Chicago  13,  Northwestern  1; 
Yale  5,  Vermont  o;  Pennsylvania  12,  Prince- 
ton 9 ;  Army  9,  Harvard  7 ;  Brown  14,  Col- 
gate 2 ;  Swarthmore  10,  Lehigh  9 ;  Cornell  4, 
Holy  Cross  3 ;  Bowdoin  10,  Trinity  8 ;  Vir- 
ginia 13,  Georgetown  3;  Harvard  6,  Colum- 
bia 4;  Columbia  17,  William  and  Mary  o; 
Pennsylvania  6,  Cornell  5 ;  Navy  4,  Cornell 
o;   Princeton    10,  Johns  Hopkins  6;   Army  8, 


Lafayette  5 ;  Amherst  3,  Columbia  1 ;  George- 
town 4,  Cornell  3;  Virginia  13,  Cornell  3; 
Virginia  6,  Cornell  5 ;  Notre  Dame  9,  Olivet 
1 ;  Dartmouth  6,  Pennsylvania  2 ;  Army  9, 
Dartmouth  5 ;  Illinois  6,  Iowa  1 ;  Michigan 
ii,  Western  Reserve  3;  Harvard  6,  Bowdoin 
4;  Yale  6,  Columbia  4;  Lehigh  7,  Albright  6; 
Army  10,  Swarthmore  9;  Dartmouth  11,  Col- 
by 9;  Navy  5,  Dickinson  4;  Lafayette  11, 
New  York  o;  Michigan  4,  Georgia  3;  Vir- 
ginia 3,  South  Carolina  1 ;  Brown  12,  New 
Hampshire     2;     Holy     Cross     5,     Maine     1; 
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Princeton  8,  Penn  State  3  ;  Brown  8,  Prince- 
ion  1;  Yale  13,  Pennsylvania  5;  Penn  State 
13,  Army  2;  Colby  5,  Harvard  2;  Lehigh 
18,  Franklin  and  Marshall  1 ;  Lafayette  9, 
Swarthmore  2;  Amherst  5,  Wesleyan  3;  Navy 
3,  A.  &  M.  of  North  Carolina  1 ;  Dartmouth 
11,  Maine  1;  Williams  4,  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural o;  Chicago  5,  Indiana  1;  Northwest- 
ern 4,  Illinois  3 ;  Wisconsin  6,  Minnesota  3  ; 
Dartmouth  1,  Cornell  o;  Virginia  8,  George- 
town 2 ;  Princeton  7,  Columbia  6 ;  Pennsyl- 
vania 6,  Lehigh  5;  Yale  18,  Tufts  7;  Lafay- 
ette s,  Cornell  4;  Army  3,  Holy  Cross  2; 
Brown   10,  Vermont  8. 

Track  and  Field 
A  T  the  Drake  University  Relay  Carnival 
■*-*■  the  four-mile  event  was  won  by  North- 
western in  18:36:2-5,  a  new  Western  record. 
The  mile  relay  was  won  by  Chicago;  the  half 
mile  by  Drake. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Boston  Athletic 
Association  "Marathon"  was  won  by  Fritz 
Carlson,  of  Minneapolis,  in  2  hours  25  min- 
utes 14  4-5  seconds.  The  record  for  the 
course  is  2:21:18  1-5.  The  St.  Louis  "Mara- 
thon" over  the  full  distance  of  26  miles,  385 
yards,  was  won  by  William  J.  Kennedy,  of 
the  Illinois  Athletic  Club. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Harvard- 
Yale,  Oxford-Cambridge  games  will  be  held 
in  the  Harvard  stadium  on  Saturday,  July  19. 


nois  won  the  one-mile  Relay  College  Cham- 
pionship of  America,  Michigan  the  two-mile 
Relay  National  Championship,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania the  four-mile  relay.  The  Freshman 
One-mile  Relay  Championship  was  won  by 
Pennsylvania,  with  Meredith  as  anchor  man, 
in  the  record  time  of  3  :25  4-5,  Meredith  cov- 
ering his  quarter  in  49  4-5.  The  one-mile 
Preparatory  School  Championship  was  won 
by  Phillips  Exeter  in  3:25  4-5,  breaking  the 
world's  scholastic  record  of  3 :27  1-5.  In 
the  two-mile  relay  Michigan  did  the  distance 
in  8  minutes  flat,  two-fifths  of  a  second  under 
the  record. 

Tennis  and  Golf 
TT7 ALTER   J.   TRAVIS    won   the   annual 
"  J      spring    tournament    at   Lakewood,    de- 
feating H.  T.  Cook  by  two  up  in  the  finals. 

William  P.  Cressan,  of  the  United  States 
Embassy,  London,  won  the  Diplomatic  Golf 
Challenge  Cup  at  Ranelagh. 

The  annual  Country  Club  Tournament  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  was  won  by  Maurice 
Risley,  who  defeated  H.  K.  Kerr  in  the  finals 
three  up  and  two  to  play. 

Princeton  defeated  Pennsylvania  at  tennis, 
winning  eight  of  the  nine  matches. 

Lehigh  lost  its  tennis  match  to  Pennsylvania 
by  the  score  of  six  matches  to  o. 


In  the  games  at  the  Loughlin  Lyceum,  in 
Brooklyn,  Ted  Meredith,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  established  a  new  indoor  rec- 
ord of  1  minute  14  4-5  seconds  for  the  600 
yards. 

Missouri  defeated  Minnesota  in  a  dual 
meet  by  a  score  of  88^2  to  20^. 

In  the  indoor  games  of  the  Elks  at  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.,  Howard  Drew  established  a  new 
mark  of  6  1-5  seconds  for  the  60-yard  dash, 
wiping  out  the  old  record  of  6  2-5  seconds, 
made  by  Lon  Myers  in  1882. 

Pennsylvania  defeated  Virginia  in  a  dual 
track  meet  60  points  to  35,  Cronly,  of  Vir- 
ginia, establishing  a  new  South  Atlantic  rec- 
ord of  25  seconds  for  the  low  hurdles. 

In  the   Pennsylvania   Relay   Carnival,   Illi- 


In  the  women's  indoor  tennis  tournament 
Miss  Marie  Wagner  defeated  Mrs.  C.  N. 
Beard  by  the  score  of  6 — 1,  6 — 1,  and,  paired 
with  Miss  Clara  Kuttroff,  defeated  Miss  F. 
May  Fish  and  Miss  A.  Fish  in  the  final  round 
of  the  doubles  10 — 8,  6 — 2. 

Soccer   and  Lacrosse 

HT^HE  soccer  games  during  April  resulted 
■*■  as  follows:  Columbia  2,  Yale  1;  Yale 
2,  Cornell  o;  Columbia  5,  Cornell  o;  Haver- 
ford  6,  Cornell  1 ;  Harvard  2,  Yrale  1 ;  Penn- 
sylvania 2,  Yale  1. 

Cornell  defeated  Lehigh  at  lacrosse  by  a 
score  of  3 — o. 

The  lacrosse  game  between  Harvard  and 
the  Navy  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Harvard 
by   a   score  of  8 — y. 
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Miscellaneous 

TT    has    been     announced    that    Percy    D. 

■*■  Haughton  has  been  re-engaged  as  football 
coach  of  Harvard  under  a  three-year  con- 
tract. 

George  Kumpf,  of  Buffalo,  established  a 
new  world's  tournament  record  in  bowling 
with  a  score  of  713  in  three  games. 

The  Western  Intercollegiate  Rifle  Cham- 
pionship was  won  by  West  Virginia  State 
University  with  a  new  record  score  of  980 
points  in  the  final  contest  with  Iowa.. 

Washington  won  the  varsity  regatta  from 
Stanford  and  California,  the  Freshman  race 
going  to  Stanford. 

Glenn  Martin,  carrying  three  passengers  in 
a  hydro-aeroplane,  made  a  flight  of  fifteen 
minutes  at  Balboa  Beach,  California. 

Tom  Burroughs,  of  Australia,  performed 
the  feat  of  swinging  Indian  clubs  for  108 
hours,  ending  in  a  well-earned  fit  of  de- 
lirium. T 

In  the  National  Fencing  bouts,  the  title  in 
the  foils  was  won  by  P.  J.  Meylan,  of  the 
Fencers'  Club,  New  York,  for  duelling  swords 
by  A.  E.  Sauer,  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club, 
and  for  sabers  by  C.  A.  Anderson,  New 
York  Athletic  Club.  A  foils  event  for 
women  was  won  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Dewar. 
The  National  Junior  Championship  for 
women  with  the  foils  was  won  by  Miss  Marie 
A.  Bradley,  of  Philadelphia. 

Jay  Gould  won  the  Court  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship of  the  United  States  for  the  eighth 
successive  time,  defeating  Joshua  Crane,  of 
Boston,  in  three  straight  sets.  The  scores 
were  46 — 40;   20 — 16;   31 — 27. 

The  412-mile  Alaska  sweepstakes  dog  race 


from  Nome  to  Candle  was  won  by  Fay  Dele- 
zene  in  75   hours  18   minutes. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  has  come  back  with  an 
unconditional  challenge  for  the  America's 
Cup  Race,  naming  a  75-foot  cutter  for  the 
challenge.  It  is  supposed  that  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  will  accept. 

The  Grand  National  Steeplechase  Race 
at  Liverpool,  England,  was  won  by  Cover- 
coat,  owned  by  Sir  C.  Assheton-Smith.  Out 
of  twenty-three  entries  only  three  finished. 

,  The  Saltus  Duelling  Trophy  was  won  by 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association  against  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club,  New  York  Turn- 
verein,  and  the  Fencers'  Club,  with  a  score 
of  10  victories  in   17  bouts. 

The  title  of  National  A.  A.  U.  Champion 
in  the  100-yard  and  the  150-yard  backstroke 
swimming  events  was  won  by  Harry  J. 
Hebner. 

Barney  Oldfield  made  a  new  world's  one- 
mile  dirt-track  automobile  record  at  Bakers- 
field,  California,  doing  the  distance  from  a 
flying  start  in  46  2-5  seconds. 

The  clay  bird  championship  of  America 
was  won  by  Charles  H.  Newcomb,  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  Travers  Island,  N.  Y.,  with  a 
total  score  of  179  out  of  a  possible  200,  a 
high  wind  being  responsible  for  the  low 
scoring. 

The  Inter-Scholastic  Rifle  Competition  was 
won  for  the  second  consecutive  year  by  the 
Iowa  City  High  School  in  Class  A,  with  a  to- 
tal of  nine  won  matches  and  none  lost.  Class  B 
was  won  by  the  Salt  Lake  High  School  with 
the  same  score.  Twenty  clubs  were  entered 
in  the  two  classes  and  the  highest  individual 
average  was  by  P.  M.  Johnston,  of  the  Deer- 
ing  High  School,  with  an  average  of  195.3 
out  of  a  possible  200. 


THE  HIGH  JUMP 

He  slowly  paced  his  distance  off,  and  turned, 
Took  poise,  and  darted  forward  at  full  speed; 

Before  the  bar  the  heavy  earth  he  spurned, 
Himself  an  arrow.      They  who  saw  his  deed 

Tensed  muscles,  poised  and  ran  and  leaped,  and  burned 
With  close-drawn  breath,  helping  him  to  succeed: 

Now  he  is  over,  they  are  over,  too; 

Foeman  and  friend  were  flying  when  he  flew. 

— Anonymous. 


"won't  you  please  get  us  out  of  this?" 

Illustration   by  R.   W.  Amick  for  "The   Trail  to  Yesterday,"  page  435. 
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hitting  the  home  trail  from 
mt.  Mckinley 


By  BELMORE  BROWNE 


Illustrated  with  Photographs 


'^TEXT  to  the  pleasure  of  going  out  into  the  wilderness,  the 
^^  greatest  fun  is  in  heading  back  for  civilization.  After  Mr. 
Browne  and  his  companions  had  climbed  Mt.  McKinley,  there 
remained  the  long  hike  northward  to  the  Yukon.  It  was  hard 
going,  but  compared  with  the  weeks  on  the  mountain  it  was  travel 
de  luxe.  This  is  the  story  of  it — a  story  of  days  in  the  big  game 
country,  of  foregathering  with  prospectors  in  lonely  camps,  of 
lazy  drift  down  Northern  rivers. 


N  the  many  strenuous  days  that  we 
spent  on  Mt.  McKinley's  ice  and 
snow  we  often  longed  for  the  peace 
and  comfort  of  our  base  camp  on 
the  Clearwater.  And  yet  it  was  in 
our  base  camp,  shortly  after  our 
return  from  the  big  mountain,  that  we 
were  subjected  to  the  strangest  and  most 
exciting  experience  of  our  entire  trip. 

It  was  the  evening  of  July  6th.  Pro- 
fessor Parker  was  resting  inside  the  big 
tent.  La  Voy,  Aten,  and  I  had  been 
drying  and  airing  our  mountain  tent  and 
duffle  and  doing  odd  jobs  around  camp. 
The  sky  was  a  sickly  green  color,  and 


the  air  seemed  heavy  and  lifeless.  After 
finishing  our  work,  we  rested  in  the 
heather  and  talked  of  the  plans  for  our 
coming  journey  to  the  Yukon. 

The  sky  reminded  me  of  sinister  skies 
that  I  had  seen  on  the  Eastern  seacoast 
before  heavy  storms,  and  I  turned  to 
Aten  and  said  that  were  I  on  a  boat  I 
would  overhaul  the  ground  tackle  and 
see  that  everything  was  lashed  down  be- 
cause it  looked  like  "dirty  weather."  The 
words  were  scarcely  out  of  my  mouth 
before  a  deep  rumbling  came  from  the 
Alaskan  Range.  I  can  only  compare 
the  sound  to  thunder,  but  it  had  a  deep, 
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Photo   bv  H.   C.   Parker 


OUR    CAMP    BEFORE    THE    EARTHOUAKE 


hollow  quality  that  was  unlike  thunder, 
a  sinister  suggestion  of  overwhelming 
power  that  was  terrifying.  I  remember 
that  as  I  looked  the  Alaskan  Range 
melted  into  mist,  the  mountains  were  bel- 
lowing, that  Aten  was  yelling  something 
that  I  could  not  understand,  and  that 
the  valley  above  us  turned  white — and 
then  the  earth  began  to  heave  and  roll, 
and  I  forgot  everything  but  the  desire  to 
stay  upright. 

In  front  of  me  was  a  boulder  weighing 
more  than  two  hundred  pounds.  We 
had  pulled  it  there  with  a  sled  and  dog 
team  to  anchor  our  tent ;  it  had  sunk  into 
the  moss  from  its  own  weight,  and  as  I 
watched  the  boulder  turned,  broke  loose 
from  the  earth,  and  moved  several  feet. 
Then  came  the  crash  of  our  falling 
caches,  followed  by  another  muffled  crash 
as  the  front  of  our  hill  slid  into  the 
creek,  and  a  lake  near  by  boiled  as  if  it 
was  hot. 

The  mossy  surface  of  the  hills  was 
opening  all  about  us,  and  as  it  opened  the 
cracks  filled  with  liquid  mud,  and  then 
suddenly  everything  was  still.  We  stood 
up,  dazed,  and  looked  about.  The  Alas- 
kan Range  was  still  wrapped  in  the  haze 
of  avalanche  dust,  and  the  country  far 
and  near  was  scarred  and  stripped  of 
vegetation  where  the  earth  had  slid.  Our 
dogs  had   fled   at  the  beginning  of  the 
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quake  and  we  could  hear  them  whimper- 
ing and  running  about  through  the  wil- 
lows. 

Aten,  with  his  pocket  full  of  tobacco, 
was  asking  me  impatiently  for  mine — 
and  then  we  began  to  laugh.  We  ran 
to  the  tent  to  see  how  Professor  Parker 
had  fared,  and  then  we  howled  again, 
for  as  we  pulled  the  flaps  aside  it  seemed 
as  if  everything  that  was  movable,  in- 
cluding the  stove,  had  fallen  in  a  heap. 
The  stove  had  overturned  and  a  great 
flat  rock  which  we  used  as  a  base  for  the 
stove  had  moved  toward  the  tent  door. 

While  we  were  restoring  order  out  of 
chaos  Aten,  who  was  standing  by  the 
tent  door,  exlaimed  :  "Good  God  !  Look 
at  Brooks!"  As  we  dashed  out  of  the 
tent,  an  awe-inspiring  sight  met  our  eyes. 
Just  east  of  Mt.  McKinley  stood  a  mag- 
nificent 12,000-foot  peak.  It  was  like 
the  Matterhorn  in  shape,  and  formed  the 
culminating  pinnacle  in  a  range  some  six 
miles  in  length  that  formed  the  eastern 
wall  of  the  main  eastern  fork  of  the 
Muldrow  glacier.  As  this  mountain  was 
the  finest  peak  east  of  Mt.  McKinley, 
we  were  anxious  to  give  it  a  worthy 
name  and  had  decided  to  name  it  after 
Alfred  Brooks,  who  had  led  the  first 
survey  party  through  this  part  of  Alaska. 
While  we  were  uncertain  as  to  whether 
or  not  Brooks's  name  had  already  been 
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Photo  by  H.  C.  Parker 

THE   SA-ME   CAMP   AFTER   THE   EARTH   QUIETED   DOWN 


attached  to  some  other  Alaskan  moun- 
tain, we  always  spoke  of  the  great  peak 
as  Mt.  Brooks. 

Now,  as  we  reached  the  open  and 
turned  our  eyes  toward  the  mountain  we 
saw  that  the  whole  extent  of  the  wall 
that  formed  its  buttress  was  avalanching. 
I  have  never  seen  a  sight  of  such  over- 
powering grandeur.  The  avalanche 
seemed  to  stretch  along  the  range  for  a 
distance  of  several  miles,  like  a  huge 
wave,  and  like  a  huge  wave  it  seemed 
to  poise  for  an  instant  before  it  plunged 
downward  to  the  ice  fields  thousands  of 
feet  below.  The  mountain  was  about 
ten  miles  away  and  we  waited  breath- 
lessly until  the  terrific  thunder  of  the 
falling  mass  began  to  boom  and  rumble 
among  the  mountains. 

Following  the  inspiring  salvos  of  na- 
ture's artillery  came  the  aftermath  we 
had  learned  to  look  for.  Beyond  the 
range  that  rimmed  our  valley  a  great 
white  cloud  began  to  rise.  As  it  came 
into  view  and  began  to  obscure  the 
Brooks  range  we  could  almost  check  off 
its  growth  as  it  billowed  upward  with 
startling  rapidity,  two,  three,  four  thou- 
sand feet  until  it  hung  like  a  huge, 
opaque  wall  against  the  main  range,  and 
then  it  fell — the  range  that  rimmed  our 
valley  was  blotted  out  and  the  great  wave 
of  avalanche  debris  came  rushing  down 


our  valley.  We  were  already  at  work, 
strengthening  our  tent  in   frantic  haste. 

We  knew  that  the  cloud  was  advan- 
cing at  a  rate  close  to  sixty  miles  an  hour 
and  that  we  did  not  have  much  time  to 
spare.  But  with  boulders  to  hold  the 
bottom  and  tautened  guy  ropes  we  made 
the  tent  as  solid  as  possible  and  got  inside 
before  the  cloud  struck  us.  The  tent  held 
fast,  but  after  the  "wullies"  passed  the 
ground  was  spangled  with  ice  dust  that 
only  a  few  minutes  before  had  formed 
the  icy  covering  of  a  peak  ten  miles 
away ! 

Before  we  rolled  up  in  our  sleeping- 
bags  we  took  a  last  look  about  us.  In 
every  direction  the  earth  and  mountains 
were  seamed  and  scarred  and  a  great 
dun-colored  cloud  of  ice  and  rock-dust 
hid  the  Alaskan  Range.  The  streams, 
too,  were  flooding  their  banks  and  ran 
chocolate  colored  from  the  earth  slides 
that  had  dammed  them.  As  we  com- 
pared our  adventures  and  sensations  we 
thought  of  the  band  of  fifty  caribou  that 
we  had  seen  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
— what  a  sight  they  must  have  presented 
when  the  earthquake  struck  them!  Fifty 
wild  beasts  plunging,  falling,  and  wild- 
eyed  with  terror — I  would  give  much  to 
have  been  on  a  hillside  near  by. 

The  earthquakes  continued  at  regular 
intervals     for     about     thirty-six      hours. 
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None  of  them  could  compare  in  strength 
with  the  first  shock,  but  many  of  them 
were  severe  enough  to  wreck  a  modern 
city.  Strangely  enough,  most  of  the 
shocks  were  preceded  by  a  deep  detona- 
tion. The  sound  resembled  the  noise 
made  by  exploding  steam,  and  it  came 
always  from  the  same  place — Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley.  Experts  on  seismic  disturbances 
have  stated  that  the  sound  does  not  pre- 
cede the  disturbance,  but  in  our  case  the 
reverse  was  true.  We  would  be  sitting 
in  our  tent  when  suddenly  the  deep,  ex- 
plosive noise  would  reach  our  ears.  One 
of  us  would  say  "Here  comes  another," 
and  if  the  explosion  was  of  sufficient  pow- 
er we  would  take  the  precaution  of  see- 
ing that  our  teapot  was  in  a  safe  place. 
And  then,  after  a  few  seconds  had 
elapsed,  the  quake  would  reach  us. 

My  strongest  impression  immediately 
after  the  quake  was  one  of  surprise  at 
the  elasticity  of  the  earth.  We  speak 
of  being  on  "solid  ground,"  but  while 
the  earthquake  was  occurring  one  felt  as 
if  the  earth's  crust  was  a  quivering  mass 
of  jelly. 

During  the  next  few  days  we  prepared 
in  a  leisurely  way  for  our  long  journey 
to  the  Yukon.  Arthur  Aten  had  not 
secured  any  meat  for  some  time.  We 
had  told  him  that  we  would  return  to 
our  base  camp  in  two  weeks,  little  realiz- 
ing the  difficulties  awaiting  us  on  Mt. 
McKinley's  snow  slopes.  After  two 
weeks  had  passed,  Aten  spent  hours  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  on  the  lookout  hill  above 
our  camp  with  his  eyes  focused  on  the 
snow  slopes  of  the  upper  valley.  As  the 
hours  grew  into  days  and  the  days 
lengthened  into  weeks,  he  began  to  fear 
that  an  accident  of  some  kind  had  oc- 
curred, and  he  was  afraid  to  leave  camp 
for  an  instant  lest  one  of  us  should  ar- 
rive in  his  absence.  Those  weeks  of 
suspense  must  have  been  a  trying  ordeal, 
but  he  stuck  to  his  post  and  determined 
to  wait  until  the  snow  had  come  or  his 
food  was  gone  before  striking  out  for 
the  Yukon. 

During  our  first  day  in  camp  I  was 
unable  to  hunt,  as  my  eyes  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  long  siege  of  snow- 
blindness.  The  following  day,  however, 
the  pain  had  practically  gone  and  I  was 
able  to  look  through  my  rifle  sights.     I 


left  camp  at  3  p.  m.  and  by  9  o'clock  in 
the  evening  I  had  an  eighty-pound  back 
load  of  caribou  meat  in  camp.  We  were 
all  ravenous  and  the  amount  of  meat  we 
ate  at  one  meal  would  have  made  even 
an  Indian  "sit  up  and  take  notice." 
With  the  delicious  food,  warmth,  and 
rest,  our  strength  came  back  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  I  think  we  gained  a 
pound  a  day  until  our  waist  lines  had 
returned  to  normal. 

We  were  confronted  by  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  in  transportation  in  leaving 
the  camp  than  we  were  in  reaching  it, 
for  the  snow  had  gone  and  our  sleds 
were  practically  useless.  Back-packing 
was  the  only  way  out  of  our  difficulty, 
and  so  we  began  to  eliminate  from  our 
belongings  every  article  that  was  not  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

There  is  nothing  like  back-packing  to 
make  a  man  appreciate  how  little  he  can 
get  along  on.  We  knew  that  we  would 
have  heavy  packs.  La  Voy,  Aten,  and 
I  were  to  carry  the  larger  part  of  the 
outfit  and  what  we  could  not  handle  we 
put  on  the  dogs.  After  the  first  inven- 
tonr,  we  found  that  we  would  have  about 
one  hundred  pounds  apiece.  Everything 
we  owned  was  looked  over  carefully,  ap- 
praised and  placed  in  one  of  two  piles — 
one  to  go,  and  one  to  be  left  behind. 

This  was  a  heartbreaking  affair,  for  in 
the  wilderness  a  man  becomes  strongly 
attached  to  his  smallest  belongings.  You 
will  hold  a  compass  in  your  hand,  weigh- 
ing it  gravely  and  deliberating  on  its 
value  to  you  in  the  future.  You  think 
of  the  times  it  has  led  you  back  to  camp 
through  hissing  snow  clouds,  of  the  times 
you  have  used  its  bright  cover  for  a  mir- 
ror while  shaving,  and  you  start  to  put 
it  away  among  your  belongings.  Then 
you  think  of  the  many  weary  miles  ahead 
of  you,  and  after  a  long,  loving  look 
you  toss  it  on  the  scrap  pile.  Many  of 
your  dearest  possessions  follow  it ;  old 
hunting-knives,  worn  down  by  many  a 
rough  trip ;  ammunition  that  you  have 
carried  hundreds  of  miles,  axes  that  have 
kept  you  warm  through  many  a  blizzard, 
and  clothes  that  are  still  good  enough 
for  a  warm  day.  One  by  one  you  toss 
them  regretfully  aside,  and  with  each 
one  goes  a  hundred  memories  of  days 
gone  by,  but  the  life  in  the  open  is  one  of 
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sacrifice  and  there  is  no  room  for  senti- 
ment on  a  hard  trail. 

Everything  we  left  was  placed  on  the 
big  cache.  Piles  of  caribou  skins,  our 
old  wall  tent,  mountain  sheep  skins, 
stove,  cooking  utensils,  clothes,  rope, 
axes,  bucksaw,  ammunition,  rope,  food, 
mountain  equipment,  etc.,  etc.  Some 
day  some  one  will  find  it  and  they  will 
have  a  good  time,  for  we  put  a  sign  on 
the  cache  which  said  "Help  yourself." 
It  would  be  a  treasure  to  an  Indian,  and 
sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  old  cache  is 
still  standing  with  the  white  walls  of  the 
Alaskan  Range  towering  above  it. 

During  our  spare  time  we  had  been 
holding  "sewing  circles"  for  the  manu- 
facture of  pack-bags  for  the  dogs.  On 
the  evening  of  July  7th  everything  was 
in  readiness  for  the  trail.  When  we 
packed  up  in  the  morning  each  man  knew 
just  what  his  pack  was  to  contain.  As 
the  country  between  us  and  the  McKin- 
ley  fork  of  the  Kantishna  was,  for  the 
most  part,  moss  covered,  we  decided  to 
use  one  sled  for  the  first  day's  travel. 
Never  in  my  long  experience  in  the  wil- 
derness have  I  left  a  camp  with  such 
feelings  of  regret.  The  old  camp  had 
been  a  home  indeed,  and  the  naked  tent 


poles  standing  against  the  sky  beside  our 
cache  had  a  sad,  deserted  look  as  we 
crossed  the  willow  flat  below  our  "look- 
out hill." 

Our  party  formed  a  wild-looking  pro- 
cession. Our  clothes  and  bodies  showed 
the  effects  of  our  long  separation  from 
civilization.  We  trailed  out  in  a  long 
line,  men  and  dogs  alike,  carrying  heavy 
packs,  with  the  exception  of  Aten's  dog 
team,  which  pulled  a  sled  load  of  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  At  the 
main  fork  of  the  Clearwater  we  crossed 
a  large  willow  flat,  and  a  big  cow  moose 
stalked  to  the  edge  of  the  low  bluffs  and 
stood  watching  us.  Suddenly  she  threw 
her  head  high  in  air  and  went  off  at  a 
slashing  trot — she  had  caught  our  scent. 
Such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  for  we  reached 
the  Clearwater  just  after  the  moose  had 
left  for  the  lowlands  and  now  we  were 
leaving  just  at  the  time  when  they  were 
beginning  to  come  back  to  the  mountain 
valleys.  A  New  Brunswick  moose  hunt- 
er would  be  interested  and  surprised  on 
studying  the  Alaskan  moose,  for  these 
animals  range  high  up  on  the  mountain 
sides,  and  are  often  found  in  the  open, 
rolling  hills  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  timber. 


Photo  by  La  Voy 
MAIN  STREET  IN  GLACIER  CITY — THE  WILDERNESS  IS  CLAIMING  ITS  OWN  AGAIN 


Photo  by  La  Voy 
THE  AUTHOR  FORDING  THE  McKINLEY  FORK  OF  THE  KANTISHNA  WITH  A  100-POUND 

PACK  AND  THE  DOGS  IN   TOW 


As  we  traveled  toward  the  Clearwater 
we  were  constantly  reminded  of  the  big 
earthquake.  In  every  direction  we  could 
see  fissures  looking  like  partly  healed 
scars  on  the  hillsides,  and  wherever  the 
streams  were  bounded  by  bluffs  large 
slides  had  occurred  that  in  some  cases 
were  partly  damming  the  current.  As 
we  came  into  the  familiar  bunch  of 
spruce  on  the  McKinley  fork,  a  young 
bull  caribou  came  trotting  inquisitively 
up  to  us.  But  after  circling  he,  too, 
caught  our  wind  and  fled  over  the  hills. 
We  had  to  cross  only  two  streams  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  were  forced  to  unpack 
the  dogs  and  carry-  their  packs  and  the 
loaded  sled  across.  ' 

The  problem  of  crossing  the  McKin- 
ley fork  of  the  Kantishna  was  more  se- 
rious. It  is  a  large  stream  and  it  rushes 
through  a  gravel  valley  about  a  mile 
broad.  The  sled  was  useless  for  this 
type  of  travel  and  from  this  camp  we  had 
to  carry  everything  we  owned.  La  Voy, 
Aten,  and  I  made  a  reconnoissance  early 
the  following  morning  with  the  purpose 
of  laying  out  a  good  system  of  fords 
across  the  numerous  rushing  rivers  that 
cut  the  valley.     We  took  heavy  packs,  as 


from  our  camp  we  could  hear  the  roar  of 
the  water  in  the  center  of  the  valley,  and 
in  swift  water  the  heavier  your  pack  is 
the  better  you  can  keep  your  feet. 

After  winding  back  and  forth  many 
times,  we  finally  succeeded  in  finding 
good  fords,  although  two  of  them  were 
swift  and  deep  enough  to  cause  us  some 
trouble.  Dropping  our  packs,  we  re- 
turned to  camp  for  another  load,  and  by 
noon  the  McKinley  fork  of  the  Kan- 
tishna was  behind  us  and  we  were  climb- 
ing upward  through  spruce  groves  to- 
ward the  divide  of  Moose  Creek. 

The  last  time  that  we  crossed  the 
fords  we  had  an  amusing  time  with  the 
dogs.  We  made  them  fast  on  a  long  line, 
single  file,  as  they  were  afraid  of  the 
swift  water,  and  a  man  held  each  end  of 
the  rope  to  keep  the  line  from  becoming 
tangled.  I  went  into  the  fords  with  the 
lead  line,  and  a  heavy  pack  to  hold  me 
down,  the  dogs  following  in  a  long  line. 
La  Voy  held  the  other  end  of  the  rope. 
When  I  had  crossed  the  worst  part  of  the 
ford,  La  Voy  would  cast  his  end  free  and 
the  current  would  sweep  the  dogs  down- 
stream in  a  choking,  struggling  mass, 
while   I   snubbed    the   line   with   all   my 
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strength  until  the  dogs  swept  into  the 
bank.  It  was  tough  on  the  rear  dogs, 
as  they  were  usually  yanked  under  water, 
but  it  was  like  the  old  game  of  "snap 
the  whip"  and  we  couldn't  help  laughing 
at  the  disgusted  looks  on  the  dogs'  faces. 
Climbing  to  timber  line  was  hard  work. 
The  dogs  were  constantly  catching  in  the 
brush,  and,  with  our  packs,  we  made 
slow  time. 

Night  overtook  us  on  some  bare  hills 
that  overhung  a  big  lake  that  lay  still 
as  death,  like  a  huge  mirror  a  thousand 
feet  below.  We  dropped  down  to  a 
small  clump  of  dwarfed  spruce  trees  and 
spent  the  night.  It  was  a  hungry  camp 
because  we  knew  that  on  Moose  Creek 
we  would  find  Clark  and  Fink,  the  two 
prospectors  who  had  sold  us  some  food 
on  a  previous  occasion,  and  for  that  rea- 
son we  had  only  a  small  amount  of 
"grub"  with  us. 

,  The  following  day  was  an  eventful 
one.  We  had  some  brush  to  contend 
with  and  our  heavy  packs  held  us  down 
to  a  slow  walk.  Near  the  end  of  the 
lake  Professor  Parker  went  ahead  to  tell 
Clark  and  Fink  of  our  coming.  Beyond 
the  lake  we  dropped  over  a  low  divide 
and  followed  an  old  game  trail  down  to 
the  timbered  valley  of  Moose  Creek. 
Here  we  found  an  entirely  different  kind 
of  a  country.  High  rock  mountain  sides 
rimmed  us  in,  and  instead  of  following 
broad  glacial  flats  the  river  wound 
through  picturesque  canyons  where  the 
rock  walls  were  overhung  with  spruce 
and  birch  trees.  As  a  change  from  the 
bleak,  timberless  country  we  had  left  it 
was  beautiful  beyond  words,  and  the 
sight  of  trees  and  familiar  bushes  and 
flowers  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  al- 
ready in  civilization. 

At  intervals  we  came  to  steep  bluffs 
that  gave  the  poor  dogs  a  lot  of  trouble. 
With  packs  on  their  backs  they  lost  their 
balance  easily  and  several  times  we  had 
to  get  out  of  our  pack  harness  and  climb 
down  to  help  a  dog  that  had  rolled  down 
the  mountain  side. 

As  we  advanced  the  timbered  flats 
grew  broader  and  we  began  to  encounter 
grassy  meadows — "white  man's  coun- 
try." Suddenly,  by  the  side  of  the  trail, 
I  saw  the  track  of  a  horse.  The  im- 
pression was  very  old,  but  as  we  gathered 


eagerly  around  it  we  forgot  the  miles 
of  wilderness  that  separated  us  from  the 
Yukon,  and  for  an  instant  we  were  car- 
ried back  in  imagination  to  the  quiet 
country  lanes  and  green  pastures  of  civ- 
ilization. Later  on  we  found  the  fresh 
tracks  of  bear  and  moose,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  the  horses  had  robbed  the  wilder- 
ness of  its  wildness  and  from  then  on  I 
felt:   as   if   I    were    in   farming  country. 

In  the  afternoon  we  began  to  find 
spots  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  and 
carried  away,  which  meant  that  there 
must  be  cabins  near  by,  and  then  some- 
thing gleamed  white  through  the  tree- 
trunks  and  across  the  creek  we  saw  a 
group  of  old,  deserted  log  houses.  We 
pushed  forward  rapidly,  even  the  dogs 
whined  with  eagerness,  and  then  we 
broke  through  a  thick  screen  of  spruce 
into  a  clearing,  and  across  the  clearing 
stood  a  cabin  and  in  front  of  the  cabin 
were  men,  who  waved  their  hands  to  us. 

I  remember  saying  "Hello"  and  hear- 
ing a  phonograph,  and  above  the  flood 
of  emotions  I  remember  a  shy  feeling 
when  I  talked.  Our  hosts  were  Clark 
and  Fink.  They  were  working  a  lay, 
and  their  sluice  boxes  ran  down  through 
a  mass  of  boulders  to  the  edge  of  Moose 
Creek.  Across  the  creek  a  smaller  trib- 
utary snarled  downward  between  high 
bluffs.  This  was  Eureka  Creek,  where 
the  gold  was  found  that  had  brought 
these  men  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
cabin  of  the  discoverer,  Joe  Dalton,  stood 
by  the  edge  of  Eureka  Creek,  and  Clark 
told  us  that  Dalton,  who  was  working 
at  the  head  of  Eureka  Creek,  had  ex- 
pected us  and  had  prepared  his  cabin  for 
our  coming.  There  was  dog-feed  there, 
he  added. 

Our  hosts  represented  the  best  type  of 
the  Alaskan  pioneer,  strong,  sun-tanned, 
and  with  the  simple,  generous  natures  pe- 
culiar to  men  who  spend  their  lives  in 
the  open.  To  them  the  wilderness  was 
an  open  book.  During  the  short  moun- 
tain summer  they  worked  constantly, 
sluicing  the  golden  sand.  In  the  winter 
they  whip-sawed  lumber,  trapped,  and 
hunted  meat.  Clark  was  an  expert 
hunter  of  big  game,  and  for  a  season  he 
had  killed  mountain  sheep  for  the 
market. 

After  a  delicious  supper,  when,  for  the 
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first  time  in  months,  we  sat  at  a  table, 
I  tried  my  hand  at  grayling  fishing.  But 
the  Moose  Creek  was  still  muddy  from 
the  earthquake  and  I  only  succeeded  in 
catching  two  of  these  beautiful  fish. 

We  expected  to  continue  our  travels 
on  the  following  day,  but  a  rainy  morn- 
ing served  as  an  excuse  for  us  to  enjoy 
our  pleasant  surroundings.  First  we 
looked  at  Clark  and  Fink's  ground.  By 
digging  a  ditch  they  had  brought  water 


Austrian,  then  came  Quinn  and  Chris- 
tianson's  claim,  which  they  were  work- 
ing on  a  lay  from  Dalton,  and  then 
finally  we  reached  Dalton's  cabin. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  this  unusual 
side  of  life.  Here  were  men  from  many 
different  lands,  but  the  hard  life  in  the 
open,  the  search  for  gold,  and  the  separa- 
tion from  civilization  had  stamped  each 
one  with  a  certain  indefinable  air  that 
gave   them   a  personality  of  their  own. 
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to  the  head  of  their  claims.  The  water 
then  ran  through  sluice  boxes  into  which 
the  gravel  was  thrown.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  boxes  the  riffles  caught  the 
gold  that  had  been  separated  from  the 
gravel  by  the  water,  while  the  gravel, 
being  lighter,  continued  onward  with 
the  water  into  Moose  Creek.  It  is  in 
this  simple  way  that  most  of  the  gold 
in  this  part  of  Alaska  is  secured. 

Professor  Parker  and  I  then  started 
up  Eureka  Creek  to  see  Dalton.  It  was 
a  regular  calling  day.  The  Creek  is 
about  five  miles  long  and  at  regular  dis- 
tances, claim-lengths  apart,  are  the  cab- 
ins of  the  men  who  are  working  that  par- 
ticular chain.  The  first  cabin  we  came 
to  was  owned  by  Fred  Hauselman,  a 
Swiss,  who  asked  us  to  come  in,  and  after 
swapping  the  news  of  the  trail  we  moved 
on.     The  next  cabin  was  owned  by  an 


In  nature's  stamp  mill  they  had  been  pol- 
ished down  until  they  represented  a  type. 

From  them  we  gathered  knowledge  of 
the  country  between  us  and  the  Yukon, 
as  well  as  bits  of  local  news  that  proved 
of  interest.  For  the  first  time  we  learned 
that  the  deep  booming  noise  that  we  had 
heard  on  the  great  glacier  of  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  had  been  heard  distinctly  by  the 
miners  on  Eureka  and  Moose  Creek  and 
that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  eruption 
of  Katmai  Volcano,  300  miles  away,  at 
the  time  that  Katmai  buried  Kadiak  Is- 
land with  ashes.  These  men  were  keen- 
ly interested  in  our  experiences  on  Mt. 
McKinley  and  they  had  much  informa- 
tion to  impart  concerning  two  of  the  ex- 
peditions to  Mt.  McKinley  which  had 
followed  the  Northern  Route. 

The  expedition  that  had  been  sent  out 
by  a  Fairbanks  paper  to  "race"  us  "to  the 
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top  of  Mt.  McKinley"  got  into  difficul- 
ties and  returned  unsuccessful.  We 
heard  that  some  of  the  members  had  not 
equipped  themselves  with  snowglasses, 
and  that  they  had  much  trouble  from 
snow  blindness. 

At  a  later  date  we  met  some  of  the 
members  of  a  second  Fairbanks  expedi- 
tion that  claimed  the  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  the  lack  of  photographic  evi- 
dence, added  to  the  contradictory  state- 


there  were  some  old  boats  below  his 
cabin  that  had  been  abandoned  by  pros- 
pectors and  that  we  might  use  one  of 
them.  This  knowledge  cheered  us  great- 
ly, for  the  building  of  rafts  would  have 
taken  a  few  days,  and  with  our  dogs  and 
duffle  to  look  out  for  we  would  have  had 
an  uncomfortable  trip. 

After  saying  good-bye  to  Clark  and 
Fink  we  followed  Moose  Creek  for  a 
few  miles  and  then,  leaving  the  timber, 
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ments  made  concerning  this  climb,  make 
it  a  difficult  matter  for  an  outsider  to  tell 
much  about  it. 

We  parted  from  our  new  friends  with 
regret  and  turned  our  faces  toward  the 
lowlands.  Our  next  stop  was  to  be  on 
Glacier  Creek,  where  there  were  a  few 
miners,  and  Fred  Hauselman  generously 
offered  to  guide  us  there.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  get  some  food,  but  I  know 
that  the  desire  to  give  us  a  helping  hand 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind,  for  he  not 
only  showed  us  the  way  but  carried  some 
of  the  duffle  as  well. 

At  Joe  Dalton's  we  had  met  a  miner 
called  Greiss,  who  had  a  cabin  on  Moose 
Creek,  at  the  point  where  small  boat 
navigation  began.  He  not  only  offered 
us  the  use  of  his  cabin,  but  told  us  to 
draw  on  his  food  supply,  and  added  that 


we  struck  east  over  high,  rolling  hills. 
Here  we  found  the  Alaskan  "nigger- 
head"  grass.  It  grows  in  hummocks  and 
is  found  in  large  areas  in  different  por- 
tions of  Alaska.  There  is  nothing  under 
heaven  that  gets  on  a  Chechako's  nerves 
more  than  carrying  a  heavy  pack  over 
these  unstable  tufts  of  grass.  By  this 
time  we  were  so  inured  to  every  form  of 
hard  work  that  we  took  things  stoically 
enough,  but  we  could  not  lose  so  good  an 
opportunity  for  "blowing  off  steam,"  and 
we  amused  ourselves  as  we  stumbled 
along  by  inventing  names  for  this  species 
of  grass  that  will  never  be  found  in  any 
botanical  work. 

In  every  other  respect  the  country  was 
magnificent.  The  great  rolling  hills 
suggested  the  "bunch-grass  country"  of 
our   Western    States.     The   hills   rolled 
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upward  to  smooth  eroded  mountains  and 
to  the  eastward  stretched  a  line  of  red- 
dish-colored saw-tooth  peaks.  This  coun- 
try had  at  one  time  been  a  good  caribou 
range,  but  the  influx  of  miners  incident 
to  the  discovery  of  gold  had  driven  the 
herds  upward  to  the  base  of  the  Alaskan 
Range. 

A  fact  that  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween big  game  animals  in  their  ability  to 
take  care  of  themselves  is  that  this  coun- 
try is  a  splendid  moose  range,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  hunters  the 
moose  are  actually  increasing.  On  the 
height  of  land  between  Moose  and  Gla- 
cier Creek  we  rested  and  as  we  descended 
the  last  slope  we  saw  an  American  flag 
waving  on  a  thin  flagpole.  Then  the 
roof  of  a  cabin  came  into  view,  and  we 
were  soon  welcomed  to  the  palatial  home 
of  Fanny  McKenzie. 

Our  hostess  was  .one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  that  I  have  ever  met. 
In  this  rugged  wilderness  she  had  built 


ceased  from  morning  to  night.  The 
cabin  door  opened  into  a  small  vestibule, 
which  in  turn  gave  entrance  to  the  big 
living-room.  A  fresh-killed  moose  skin 
was  nailed  on  the  floor,  hair  side  down, 
and  a  magnificent  sheep  head  hung  on 
the  wall.  There  was  a  liberal  supply 
of  reading  matter,  and  a  large  range  in 
the  corner  gave  promise  of  pleasant 
things  in  prospect  for  the  inner  man. 
Through  the  window  you  could  see  a 
flower  garden,  while  below  the  cabin  a 
truck  garden  flourished  inside  a  pole 
fence. 

To  the  east  was  a  large,  well-stocked 
underground  cellar,  where  even  in  the 
summer  time  a  bucket  of  water  placed  on 
the  floor  would  freeze.  To  the  north 
stood  out-houses,  or  storerooms,  while 
between  them  and  the  house  ran  a  line 
of  dog  kennels  that  burst  into  life  and 
howls  whenever  one  of  our  dogs  ven- 
tured near.  "Below  the  buildings 
stretched  the  scarred,  boulder-strewn  dig- 
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a  home  that  would  do  credit  to  civilized 
communities.  The  cabin  was  large, 
clean,  and  well  lighted.  Over  the  door 
as  you  entered  hung  a  caribou  head,  and 
in  the  eaves  above  it  were  swallows' 
nests,  and  as  we  talked  the  birds  went 
about  their  daily  lives  within  a  few  feet 
of  us  and  their  happy  twittering  never 


gings  which  showed  that  men  had  toiled 
there  for  gold.  Looking  up  the  creek, 
a  white  spot  or  two  showed  that  there 
were  more  cabins  scattered  along  the 
creek,  while  downstream  your  eyes  slid 
over  miles  of  open,  rolling  country  to 
the  dim  blue  masses  of  timber  that  filled 
the  Kantishna  Valley. 
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Fanny  McKenzie,  or  "Mother  Mc- 
Kenzie,"  as  she  was  called  by  the  miners 
from  Moose  Creek  to  Tolovana,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  only  woman  in  the  Kantishna 
mining  district.  Of  medium  height,  her 
body  had  the  strength  and  ruggedness  of 
a  man's.  Below  her  short  skirt  came  the 
leather  of  her  rubber  shoe  packs  and  a 


cess  in  hunting  these  animals,  and  Mc- 
Gonigal,   of   the  Lloyd    Mt.    McKinley 

expedition.  Our  hostess  soon  announced 
luncheon  and  it  was  a  happy  and  appre- 
ciative company  that  drew  up  to  the 
table. 

That  meal  was  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious that  I  have  ever  eaten.      First  came 
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flannel  shirt  covered  her  strong  shoul- 
ders. But  the  most  striking  part  of  her 
were  her  keen,  humorous  eyes. 

She  lived  the  wild  life  as  the  men  did, 
and  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  open 
with  a  rifle  as  a  city  woman  is  on  a  city 
avenue,  and  she  could  not  only  follow 
and  hunt  successfully  the  wild  game  of 
the  region,  but  could  do  a  man's  share 
in  packing  the  meat  to  camp.  From  a 
physical  standpoint  she  was  a  living  ex- 
ample of  what  nature  had  intended  a 
woman  to  be,  and,  furthermore,  while 
having  the  ability  to  do  a  man's  work,  she 
also  enjoyed  the  life  as  a  man  does.  No 
man  could  catch  more  grayling  in  a  day 
than  she,  the  miners  said,  and  at  the  day's 
end  she  would  shoulder  her  heavy  catch 
and  tramp  homeward  as  happy  as  a  boy. 

While  we  had  been  taking  off  our 
packs  and  scrubbing  off  the  stains  of 
travel,  a  number  of  miners  came  up. 
Among  them  were  "Quigley,  the  slayer 
of  the  moose  whose  skin  was  stretched 
on  the  floor  and  a  man  noted  for  his  suc- 


spiced,  corned  moose-meat,  followed  by 
moose  muffle  jelljf.  Several  varieties  of 
jelly  made  from  native  berries  covered 
the  large  slices  of  yeast  bread,  but  what 
interested  me  more  was  rhubarb  sauce 
made  from  the  wild  rhubarb  of  that  re- 
gion, and  I  can  say  in  all  honesty  that  I 
have  never  eaten  "tame"  rhubarb  that 
tasted  as  good.  These  delicacies  were 
washed  down  with  great  bowls  of  po- 
tato beer,  ice-cold,  from  the  underground 
cellar. 

That  night,  after  a  second  Lucullan 
feast,  wre  sat  late  and  talked  of  the  wild 
life  about  us.  "Fanny  McKenzie" 
showed  us  a  collection  she  was  making 
of  the  birds  of  that  region  for  a  well- 
known  sportsman,  and  Quigley  told  us 
of  days  spent  in  pursuit  of  game  and  how 
the  moose  followed  certain  trails  in  their 
movements  across  country.  On  the  13th 
of  July  we  said  good-bye  to  our  new 
friends,  and  began  our  twelve-mile  pack 
to  Glacier  City,  a  deserted  mining  town 
en  the  Bear  Paw  River.     Before  leaving, 
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Pete  Anderson,  of  the  Lloyd  Mt.  Mc- 
Kinley  Expedition,  joined  us.  He  had 
just  come  over  from  his  claim  on  another 
creek  and  he  preceded  us  to  Glacier  City. 

We  started  soon  after,  following  a 
trail  down  Glacier  Creek  for  a  distance 
of  about  twelve  miles,  and  as  the  last 
part  of  the  trip  was  through  sheets  of 
rain  we  had  a  good  day's  exercise.  The 
trail  crisscrossed  Glacier  Creek,  and  at 
noon  we  stopped  for  a  bite  to  eat  at  a 
deserted  cabin,  and  while  the  fire  was  be- 
ing built  I  caught  enough  grayling  to 
go  around. 

Glacier  City  was  built  by  the  inrush- 
ing  gold  miners  during  the  Kantishna 
stampede.  Shortly  afterwards  the  city  of 
log  cabins  was  deserted,  and  the  wilder- 
ness came  back  to  its  own.  The  first 
sign  of  the  labor  of  these  pioneers  that 
we  saw  was  where  our  dim  trail  left  the 
stream  and  entered  a  dense  Cottonwood 
grove.  Through  the  center  of  this  grove 
ran  a  deep  "slough,"  and  over  this  ob- 
struction lay  the  remains  of  what  at  one 
time  had  been  a  substantial  bridge  ca- 
pable of  supporting  horses.  To  us,  after 
our  long  separation  from  civilization, 
this  bridge  was  a  wonderful  structure, 
and  stumbling  on  it  in  the  wild,  out-of- 
the-way  spot  added  to  our  surprise. 

Then  moss-covered,  weather-beaten 
cabins,  almost  hidden  among  dense  groves 
of  alder,  began  to  appear.  From  the 
fact  that  they  were  built  on  a  straight 
line  we  realized  that  where  we  followed 
the  dim  trail  through  high  grass  and 
brush,  a  well-beaten  road  had  once  par- 
alleled the  river  bank. 

The  trees  grew  fewer  and  the  cabins 
more  numerous  as  we  advanced,  until 
suddenly  we  came  out  into  a  large  clear- 
ing and  saw  cabins  stretching  away  in  or- 
derly lines.  We  stopped  before  the  most 
pretentious  of  these  log  houses  and,  sigh- 
ing contentedly,  slipped  out  of  our  heavy, 
rain-soaked  packs.  Across  a  little  clear- 
ing smoke  was  rising  from  a  cabin,  and 
soon  a  cheery  hail  from  Pete  Anderson 
told  us  that  grub  was  on  the  way. 

Among  the  relics  of  the  stampede  days 
that  filled  the  cabin  were  a  supply  of  old 
shoes  and  clothes,  and  after  a  hasty 
change  we  were  soon  comfortably  settled 
at  Anderson's  table.  The  repast  consisted 
of    fresh    king   salmon,    sour-dough   hot 


cakes,  and  tea,  and  on  looking  back  on 
these  feasts  I  am  still  overcome  with 
wonder  at  the  huge  quantities  that  we 
used  to  eat. 

It  was  about  an  hour  later  when  we 
were  drying  out  around  the  stove  that  we 
heard  the  almost  forgotten  sound  of  a 
cow-bell,  and  Anderson  told  us  that  the 
noise  came  from  three  horses  that  be- 
longed to  his  partner,  Taylor,  who  was 
then  on  his  way  to  Glacier  City  from 
Fairbanks.  This  intelligence  put  an 
idea  in  our  minds  and  we  asked  Ander- 
son if  we  might  pack  the  horses  as  far  as 
Greiss's  cabin  at  the  head  of  navigation. 
He  readily  agreed,  and  so  it  happened 
that  instead  of  shouldering  our  heavy 
packs  next  morning  we  marched  proudly 
along  behind  a  small  but  highly  appreci- 
ated pack  train.  We  did  not  realize  it 
at  the  time,  but  when  we  reached 
Greiss's  cabin  that  afternoon  we  had  fin- 
ished the  last  piece  of  foot  work  of  our 
long,  hard  trip  from  Seward.  So  many 
things  had  happened  on  the  long  trail 
and  so  many  difficulties  separated  us 
from  our  starting  point  that  we  had  al- 
most forgotten  its  existence. 

Greiss's  cabin  was  a  model  of  neatness 
and  comfort.  A  vegetable  garden  liber- 
ally stocked  with  lettuce  drew  our  eager 
eyes  and  at  our  evening  meal  we  luxuri- 
ated in  the  luscious  green  leaves,  on 
which  we  used  bacon  grease  for  salad 
dressing.  We  found  that  a  black  bear 
had  broken  into  Greiss's  cache  and 
robbed  him  of  a  large  supply  of  smoked 
salmon.  The  bear  had  evidently  taken 
up  his  abode  close  by  the  cabin  and  had 
wasted  the  fish  wantonly,  for  we  found 
uneaten  scraps  of  salmon  scattered  all 
over  the  premises.  One  of  our  first  ex- 
peditions was  in  search  of  the  boat  that 
Greiss  had  mentioned,  and  to  our  great 
delight  we  found  it  in  a  grove  of  alders 
below  the  cabin,  close  to  the  river. 

The  sight  of  the  boat  brought  forward 
all  our  shipbuilding  instincts,  for  she  had 
weathered  badly,  and  Aten  and  I  at  once 
began  to  put  her  in  order  for  the  voyage 
to  the  Yukon.  Those  were  joyful  days! 
To  be  able  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
without  packing  all  our  belongings  and 
preparing  for  the  trail  was  an  experience 
that  we  had  not  known  for  a  long  time. 
We  spent  our  days  in  the  open,  working 
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on  the  boat  and  getting  our  duffle  in  or- 
der for  the  next  stage  of  our  journey. 
In  the  evening  I  would  slip  away  and 
catch  enough  grayling  for  breakfast,  and 
en  the  gravel  banks  from  which  I  cast 
my  flies  were  the  deep  impressions  made 
by  passing  bears  and  moose. 

It  was  a  wild  and  beautiful  stream. 
We  were  now  well  below  the  line  of 
heavy  timber  and  were  entering  a  stretch 
of  wilderness  that  has  been  little  trav- 
eled except  along  the  courses  of  the 
streams;  on  each  side  of  the  river  stood 
dense  groves  of  spruce  that  shut  us  in 
and  kept  us  in  ignorance  of  the  country 
we  were  passing  through.  As  the  low- 
lands are  not  a  mining  country,  we  once 
more  said  good-bye  to  our  own  kind,  and 
it  was  with  sincere  regret  that  we  parted 
with  our  friends  of  Moose  and  Glacier 
Creek. 

The  boat  was  now  in  good  repair. 
We  had  caulked  the  seams  thoroughly 
to  begin  with.  Then  we  poured  in  hot 
pitch  made  from  spruce  gum  and  bacon 
grease,  and  ended  by  covering  the  weak 
spots  with  tin  or  canvas.  She  was  of  the 
type  of  craft  known  as  a  "poling  boat" 
throughout  the  North;  long,  narrow, 
with  a  big  overhang  forward,  and  of  ex- 
treme shoal  draft. 

Her  length  made  her  keep  a  straight 
course  in  swift  water,  and  she  drew  so 
little  that  the  effect  of  the  current  was 
minimized.  I  built  a  Stickine  steering- 
chock  on  her  stern  and  handled  her  with 
a  long  sweep  made  of  a  dry  spruce  pole 
with  a  board  set  in  the  end.  Our  oars 
were  made  in  the  same  way,  and  while 
they  were  not  pretty  to  look  at  they  were 
strong  and  serviceable.  The  stowing  of 
our  duffle  and  dogs  was  quite  a  problem, 
but  after  we  became  used  to  our  new  life 
we  could  load  and  unload  with  ease  and 
rapidity. 

The  dogs",  from  the  first,  looked  on 
the  boating  as  the  finest  kind  of  a  spree. 
To  lie  in  the  sun  and  watch  the  banks 
go  by  with  nothing  to  do  but  sniff  the 
air  for  the  scents  of  wild  game  and  wag 
their  tails  was  about  as  close  to  dog- 
heaven  as  they  had  ever  been,  and  while 
the  tables  were  turned  and  we  were  do- 
ing the  work,  their  perfect  contentment 
made  it  worth  while  and  we  were  glad 
that  their  toil  was  over. 


On  the  fifteenth  of  July  we  left 
Greiss's  cabin  and  headed  our  boat  down- 
stream. The  river  was  swift  and  shal- 
low in  places,  which  necessitated  our 
wading  a  good  deal,  but  we  camped  that 
night  at  the  junction  of  Moose  Creek 
and  the  Bear  Paw  River,  which  doubled 
the  size  of  our  stream  and  insured  our 
having  plenty  of  water.  Our  camp  was 
in  what  had  at  one  time  been  quite  a 
pretentious  saloon  that  stood  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  deserted  mining  camp  that  was 
still  known  under  the  name  of  Diamond 
City.  The  cabins  were  already  begin- 
ning to  crumble ;  the  deep  beaten-  trails 
were  overgrown  except  where  moOse  had 
kept  them  open,  and  on  every  hand  the 
wild  was  creeping  stealthily  back  to  claim 
that  which,  for  a  short  time,  had  been 
taken  from  it. 

We  tried  unsuccessfully  to  spear  some 
salmon  in  the  Bear  Paw,  but  they  were 
too  wild  and  kept  in  deep  water.  We 
had  just  enough  food  for  ourselves  with- 
out counting  the  dogs,  and  we  decided  to 
try  to  get  fresh  meat  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. After  our  "night  in  a  barroom," 
we  continued  down  the  main  channel  of 
the  Bear  Paw  River.  Nothing  that  I 
know  of  is  more  fascinating  than  drifting 
down  a  wilderness  rfver,  and. our  stream 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  I  have 
had  the  good  luck  to  navigate.  The 
river  was  slow  and  extremely  crooked. 
The  green  lush  banks  blended  back  into 
phalanxes  of  somber  spruce  and  now  and 
then  the  dark  background  was  broken 
by  the  gleaming  trunks  of  white  birch. 
We  drifted  through  one  beautiful  scene 
after  another,  from  one  grass-grown 
point  to  the  next.  The  absolute  silence 
of  the  wilderness  hemmed  us  in.  Now 
and  then  the  water  would  gurgle  about 
a  snag,  a  leaping  fish  would  shine  in  the 
sunlight,  or  the  call  of  a  hawk  would 
break  the  stillness;  but  these  slight  noises 
served  but  to  accentuate  the  perfect  si- 
lence. 

Under  the  spell  of  it  the  dogs  and  men 
would  fall  asleep  and  I  would  nod  at 
my  steering  sweep.  Sometimes  a  distant 
noise  of  running  water  would  tell  us  of 
a  rapid  or  log  jam  ahead,  and  I  would 
awaken  Aten  and  La  Voy  and  they 
Avould  bend  to  their  oars  until  we  had 
steerage  way  on.     At  our  noon  camps  I 
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could  catch  all  the  grayling  that  we  could 
eat,  large,  game  fellows  that  sometimes 
leaped  clear  of  the  water  in  their  eager- 
ness for  the  fly. 

Signs  of  big  game  were  to  be  seen  at 
almost  any  point  along  the  river  banks, 
and  at  this  time  the  wild  geese  were 
moulting.  The  young  geese  were  large 
enough  to  eat,  and  we  had  one  or  two 
delicious  meals  of  roasted  goslings. 
Catching  them  was  exciting  sport.  We 
would  be  drifting  silently  along,  when 
some  one  would  whisper  "Geese ! — on 
the  left  (or  right)  bank."  We  would* 
turn  our  boat  toward  the  bank,  moving 
as  quietly  as  possible.  The  geese  inva- 
riably saw  us  and  ran  for  the  brush  as 
we  approached.  .  Their  plan  of  escape 
was  to  run  through  the  woods  until  they 
reached  one  of  the  countless  swamps  of 
the  region,  where  they  would  be  safe  in 
the  long  grass. 

Sometimes,  however,  we  got  ashore 
quickly  enough  to  overtake  them  in  the 
woods,  and  then  we  could  bowl  several 
over  with  clubs.  It  was  exciting  sport, 
as  we  needed  the  food,  but  otherwise  'it 
would  have  been  a  crime  to  disturb  these 
fine  birds  at  that  time  of  the  year.  The 
geese  that  we  secured  were  white-fronted 
geese,  but  we  saw  several  large  flocks  of 
"Canada    honkers."     This    part    of    the 


river  is  an  ideal  breeding  ground  for 
wildfowl,  as  there  are  quantities  of 
swamps  and  the  streams  run  very  slowly. 

In  several  places  on  the  Bear  Paw  you 
make  more  than  half  a  circle  and  a  pros- 
pector on  the  lower  river  told  me  that  at 
one  point  the  river  makes  a  bend  of  about 
eight  miles  and  returns  to  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  of  its  first  course.  On  July 
17th  we  heard  a  familiar  but  almost  for- 
gotten noise — the  steady  put-put-put  of  a 
gasoline  engine.  Due  to  the  crookedness 
of  the  river,  the  noise  kept  changing  in 
direction ;  sometimes  we  would  hear  it 
plainly  and  then  for  long  periods  we 
would  hear  nothing;  but  after  an  hour 
had  elapsed  we  came  around  a  point  and 
saw  the  boat  ahead  of  us,  and  we  were 
soon  alongside,  swapping  the  news. 

Henderson  was  the  boat's  owner  and 
he  was  bringing  in  supplies  for  W.  R. 
Taylor  and  Haelvic,  who  were  his  pas- 
sengers. They  were  preparing  for  a 
winter's  mining  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
river.  We  got  some  food  from  Taylor 
and  what  was  even  more  acceptable — 
some  old  magazines.  Taylor  was  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Lloyd  Mt.  McKin- 
ley  Expedition,  and  he  was  the  owner 
of  the  horses  that  we  had  used  on  the 
upper  river. 

The  river  was  no  longer  as  clear  or 
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swift  as  it  had  been  and  fishing  was  no 
longer  remunerative.  We,  therefore, 
kept  our  eyes  open  for  signs  of  meat,  and 
on  the  following  afternoon  we  met  with 
good  fortune.  We  were  drifting  quietly 
down  the  river.  It  was  a  beautiful  day, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  warm  sun 
Aten  and  La  Voy  had  fallen  asleep. 
The  dogs,  too,  were  sleeping  in  grotesque 
heaps  between  our  dunnage  bags.  Pro- 
fessor Parker  and  I  were  enjoying  the 
beauties  of  the  river.  Now  and  then  we 
would  talk  in  whispers  and  then  relapse 
into  silence  again. 

Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  on  the  right 
bank.  The  bank  was  high  and  we  were 
close  to  it,  and  although  I  grasped  my 
rifle  and  carefully  stood  up,  I  could  not 
see  over  the  grass.  Professor  Parker 
had  not  heard  the  noise,  which  sounded 
like  a  moose  blowing  through  its  nostrils, 
but  I  decided  to  land  and  investigate. 
Aten  awoke  quietly  at  this  moment  and 
we  drifted  gently  to  the  shore  about  one 
hundred  yards  below  the  point  where  I 
had  heard  the  noise.  As  I  climbed  the 
bank  I  saw  that  there  was  a  fringe  of 
thick  brush  along  the  river  bank  and  be- 
yond it  stretched  a  large  swamp.  I  was 
nonplussed,  for  I  could  see  nothing  in  the 
brush. 

Only  one  chance  remained — to  go  out 
in  the  swamp  and  advance  upstream, 
keeping  the  brush  between  me  and  the 
river.  I  did  so  instantly,  and  after  ad- 
vancing one  hundred  yards  I  heard  a 
stick  snap  ahead  of  me.  I  now  felt  sure 
that  there  was  a  moose  in  the  covert  and 
that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Throwing  caution  to  the  wind,  I  dashed 
through  the  water,  keeping  my  eyes  on 
a  little  glade  ahead  that  the  moose  might 
cross.  As  I  neared  it  I  jumped  upon  a 
dead  log  and  waited.  In  a  moment  I 
saw  him  trying  to  sneak  through  some 
dead  timber  beyond  the  glade,  only  his 
velvet  antlers  and  hump  showing  above 
the  dense  willows,  and  my  first  shot  was 
too  high,  as  it  made  the  hair  fly. 

He  went  off  at  a  gallop,  crashing 
through  the  brush.  I  waited  for  him  to 
come  out  into  the  clearing  and  as  he 
crossed  I  shot  him  through  the  shoulders, 
and  our  worry  about  food  was  ended. 
As  the  moose  fell  he  bawled  loudly,  like 


a  calf.  I  lost  no  time  in  blazing  a  trail 
to  the  river,  and  as  I  reached  the  bank 
the  boat  was  coming  upstream,  and  great 
was  the  rejoicing  when  I  yelled  that  we 
would  have  plenty  of  fresh  moose  meat 
for  supper. 

We  took  the  dogs  ashore  in  order  that 
they  might  eat  their  fill  of  the  parts  of 
the  animal  that  we  did  not  want.  Pan- 
demonium broke  loose  when  the  dogs 
smelt  the  moose,  and  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  excitement  a  large  bull  with  giant 
velvet  horns  entered  the  swamp  from  the 
farther  side  and  came  slowly  toward  us. 
We  paid  little  attention  to  him  and  went 
on  with  our  skinning  until  he  was  only 
forty  yards  away.  Then  La  Voy  started 
into  the  swamp  to  photograph  the  bull. 
I  ran  to  the  boat  for  my  camera  and  on 
returning  I  stood  on  a  stump  and  caught 
both  La  Voy  and  the  moose  on  the  finder, 
but,  to  my  unutterable  disgust,  the  shut- 
ter broke  as  I  pressed  the  bulb  and  my 
chance  was  lost.  La  Voy  was  unable  to 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  bull  through  the 
dense  reeds,  and  eventually  the  moose 
caught  our  wind  and  went  splashing 
through  the  swamp  toward  the  distant 
timber.  He  made  a  splendid  picture, 
plowing  through  the  reeds,  while  the 
water  flew  in  sheets  under  the  force  of 
his  powerful  hoofs. 

The  next  day  we  entered  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Kantishna,  and  during  the 
evening  a  young  bull  moose  swam  the 
river  and  landed  at  our  camp.  To  climb 
the  bank  he  had  to  go  around  our  meat- 
rack,  and  as  his  nose  came  even  with  the 
fresh  meat  he  gave  a  terrified  snort  and 
stampeded  past  our  fire,  while  the  dogs 
strained  wildly  at  their  chains  and 
howled  like  a  wolf  pack.  This  was  our 
last  wilderness  adventure  and  the  rush- 
ing waters  of  the  Kantishna  swept  us 
downward  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
Tanana. 

The  Tanana  carried  us  eighty  miles 
or  more  to  the  northwest,  and  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  July  we  pulled  across  the 
broad  sweep  of  the  mighty  Yukon.  As 
the  houses  of  Fort  Gibbon  came  into 
view,  we  lay  back  lazily  and  let  the  cur- 
rent bring  us  in,  for  our  work  was  ended 
and  we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  long 
trail. 
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T  was  just  at  the  time  of  the  wild 
June  roses.  In  sober  truth  it  was 
also  in  the  heyday  of  the  wild 
Ontario  mosquito  and  of  his  close 
allies,  the  black  flies  and  no-see- 
'ums.  But  a  man  may  sleep  under 
cheesecloth  bars  and  dope  up  with  what- 
ever concoction  most  appeals  to  his  nos- 
trils and  build  smudges  and  paddle  all 
day  on  the  broad,  breeze-swept  lakes.  It 
is  the  poor  moose  who  has  no  such  va- 
riety of  remedies.  Only  the  lakes  and 
rivers  afford  refuge.  All  summer  long 
they  lure  him,  but  in  late  June  and  early 
July  they  are  a  haven  of  safety  besides, 
where,  with  a  little  caution  and  strategy, 
one  may  approach  him  as  readily  as  year- 
lings in  the  back  pasture.  And  I  had 
M'ished  to  see  some  moose — not  a  moose, 
nor  moose,  but  Some  Moose,  in  the  dis- 
gracefully incredible  sense  of  that  person 
who  once  wrote  of  seeing  Some   Bears 


from    the    deck    of    a     Northern    river 
steamer. 

Accordingly  it  was  late  one  afternoon 
in  the  height  of  the  wild  roses  that  the 
train  drew  away  from  the  northwest 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  turned  and 
twisted  along  the  tumbling  white  water 
of  the  Shebandowan,  and  in  the  long, 
gathering  twilight  of  western  Ontario 
played  tag  with  many  a  glistening  lake, 
jumping  from  one  to  another  across  deso- 
late muskeg  and  through  darkening  pine 
forest.  Night  had  fully  shut  down  when 
it  rolled  up  to  a  station  platform,  a  water 
tank,  the  piercing  searchlight  of  a  loco- 
motive as  it  emerged  from  a  roundhouse, 
and  two  or  three  twinkling  lights  in  the 
blackness.  It  is  all  that  there  is  of  Ati- 
kokan — a  roadhouse  for  iron  horses  that 
race  through  the  wilderness  and  a  Jump- 
ing Off  Place  for  The  Long  Trail.  As 
the  tail  lights  dwindled  down  the  long, 
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dark  aisle  of  the  track,  I  pushed  open 
the  door  of  the  Aromatic  Shop. 

Here  were  Bob  Martell  and  George 
Kydd,  canoemen,  whom  the  Shopkeeper 
had  enlisted,  and  another  who  swung  his 
heels  in  idle  curiosity  from  the  counter 
of  the  shop.  He  was  gray-shirted  and 
trousered  in  gray  woolen,  those  distinct- 
ive gray  wool  trousers  which  belong  no- 
where but  in  the  North  Country,  within 
striking  distance  of  just  such  a  shop  or 
the  van  of  some  lumber  camp.     Behind 
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the  counter  his  wife  was  writing  a  letter 
with  a  lead  pencil. 

"Shake  hands  with  Mr.  Pinkerton," 
said  the  Shopkeeper. 

I  did  so,  and  with  Mrs.  Pinkerton. 

"Mr.  Pinkerton  writes  for  the  maga- 
zines," informed  the  Shopkeeper. 

"I've  read  your  stories,"  said  I. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  asked  he, 
dropping  by  so  much  out  of  his  traditions 
of  the  trapping  line,  the  lumber  camp, 
and   the   trading  post  into   those  others 
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of  the  editorial  desk  and  the  interview. 

"Down  the  Dawson  Route — Windi- 
goostigwan,  Pickerel,  Sturgeon,  Lac  La 
Croix,  Namakan  River,  Rainy  Lake — 
perhaps  anywhere  else." 

"Gee!"  from  behind  the  counter. 

"Lac  La  Croix  is  my  old  stamping 
ground.  I  know  most  every  Indian 
down  there." 

"Come  along  with  me,"  I  invited. 

"Thanks,  but  we've  got  to  build  a 
cabin  for  winter.  We'd  like  to,  though." 


"Build  it  when  you  get  back;  there'll 
be  nearly  all  summer  and  fall  left  to  do 
it  in. 

"But  the  rabbits  will  eat  up  our  gar- 
den," objected  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  "It's  'way  up  on  Clearwater,  and 
we  must  start  back  to-night;  it's  just  get- 
ting a  good  headway." 

"Come  for  a  week,"  I  countered,  "and 
swing  back  through  Quetico.  You  can 
plant  it  over." 

"But  we've  nothing  but  our  tent  and 
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blankets,"  persisted  he  of  the  gray 
trousers. 

"And  toothbrushes." 

"Have  a  drink  of  cider,"  said  the 
Shopkeeper.     "It's  still  pretty  sweet." 

And  so  we  clinched  it,  with  all  fitting 
ceremony. 

It  was  five  in  the  morning  when  we 
shoved  three  canoes  and  much  impedi- 
menta into  the  yawning  interior  of  a 
side-door  Pullman.  Before  the  last  link 
of  slack  was  pulled  out  of  the  clanking 
cars,  Mrs.  Pink  had  settled  into  the  ob- 
servation seat  of  the  caboose,  and  from 
such  other  vantages  as  we  could  reach 
we  watched  the  swaying  vertebrae  of  the 
train,  winding  sinuously  back  through 
muskeg  and  forest  and  along  patches  of 
lake  to  the  head  of  Windigoostigwan, 
junction  point   for   the   Dawson   Route. 

Who  ever  has  heard  of  the  Dawson 
Route,  not  the  Dawson  Trail  of  snow- 
bound Alaska,  but  one  of  the  earliest 
thoroughfares  of  Canada,  connecting 
Lake  Superior  v/ith  the  Red  River  Dis- 
trict, and  sunk  now  in  the  oblivion  of 
thirty-odd  years  of  forgetf ulness  ?  The 
bark  canoes  of  the  first  French  explorers 
pushed  westward   along  its  waters  and 
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for  long  afterward  it  was  a  highway  of 
travel  for  The  Great  Company.  Then 
came  Simon  Dawson,  who  surveyed  the 
most  feasible  water  route  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Fort  Garry,  now  Winnipeg,  and 
prepared  a  plan  of  development  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. Several  million  dollars  were  spent 
in  improving  the  route.  Steamers  ran 
on  the  largest  lakes  and  at  the  portages 
were  wagon  roads. 

It  was  over  this  route  that  Col.  Wolse- 
ley,  late  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  British 
Army,  took  his  command  in  1870  to  put 
down  the  first  Riel  Rebellion.  He  was 
more  than  three  months  in  making  the 
journey  from  eastern  Canada,  but  fif- 
teen years  later,  upon  the  outbreak  of 
the  second  rebellion,  the  first  transconti- 
nental railway  was  so  nearly  completed 
that  troops  from  the  eastern  provinces 
were  in  the  field  in  Manitoba  in  less  than 
a  month  from  the  issuance  of  marching 
orders.  This  marked  the  discontinuance 
of  the  Dawson  Route,  which  reverted  at 
once  to  all  the  pristine  isolation  of  the 
Ontario  wilderness. 

The  remains  of  occasional  dams  may 
still  be  found  in  the  rivers  and  at  some 
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of  the  portages  are  rusted  and  half-sub- 
merged boilers.  But  every  other  trace 
of  former  travel  is  gone,  except  the  broad 
swath  of  the  portages.  The  Govern- 
ment has  recently  made  a  preserve  of  a 
large  part  of  the  country,  called  the 
Quetico  Forest  Preserve,  from  one  of  its 
most  beautiful  lakes,  with  a  perpetual 
prohibition  against  hunting,  and  has  as- 
signed a  body  of  rangers  to  patrol  it  and 
to  open  the  portions  still  unexplored. 

Windigoostigwan  lay  outspread  in  all 
the  glory  of  a  summer  morning.  The 
sun  struck  square  in  the  face  of  the 
Windigo  himself,  a  peculiar  configura- 
tion on  the  front  of  a  cliff,  which  gave  the 
lake  its  name,  the  Windigo's  Head,  and 
its  haunting  terror  to  every  Chippewa  of 
the  country.  We  paddled  blithely  past, 
to  the  hilarious  accompaniment  of  Pink 
and  George  shouting  Chippewa  across 
the    water. 

"Nish-i-shin"  called  George,  voicing 
primitive  approval  of  things  in  general. 
Then  they  vied  with  one  another  in  tack- 
ing the  adjective  to  every  Indian  noun 
in  their  recollection.  It  was  Pink's  chief 
regret,  confided  his  spouse,  that  he  had 
not  been  born  an  Indian.     But  Pink  has 


labored  faithfully  to  defeat  his  heritage. 

Mrs.  Pink  put  out  a  troll  and  caught 
pike  and  a  lake  trout,  which  Pink  hooked 
nonchalantly  over  the  side  with  a  gaff. 
Between  these  desirables  were  many  pick- 
erel, locally  called  jackfish,  or  snakes. 
They  bit  savagely  and  were  returned  to 
their  element  with  a  broken  head. 

"Kaa-win  nish-i-shin"  (no  good), 
growled  Bob,  from  the  stern  of  my  canoe. 
"Buck-a-tay."  And  he  pointed  the  bow 
toward  a  shelving  beach  where  the  west 
wind  swept.  To  a  chorus  of  buck-a-tay 
(hungry),  we  hastened  ashore  for  lunch. 

The  brilliant  sunshine  of  afternoon 
struck  back  from  the  surface  of  the  lake 
and  made  us  lazy,  so  that  we  paddled  in- 
dolently down  the  last  miles  of  Windi- 
goostigwan. Then  the  lake  narrowed 
and  we  slipped  along  in  the  shade  of 
trees,  around  a  bend,  and  up  to  an  an- 
cient and  dilapidated  log  dam  by  the  side 
of  French  Portage.  Now,  French  Port- 
age is  two  and  a  half  miles  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  miles  look  tough  at  the 
end  of  a  first  day's  paddle.  So  we  stood 
there  and  looked  at  it,  and  at  the  three 
canoes  and  the  packs,  and  stood  looking 
when  an  immense  canoe  shot  around  the 
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bend  and  two  of  the  park  rangers  stepped 
up  the  bank.  They  also  looked.  Then 
said  one: 

"Leave  it  and  we'll  get  the  horses  and 
a  sled." 

"Nish-i-shin"  sighed  George,  as  we 
raced  the  mosquitoes  down  the  windless 
passage  of  the  trail.  At  the  end  was  an 
open   grove  of   Norways  beside   French 


siastic  young  puppy  instructed  by  cau- 
tious degrees  that  it  had  been  adopted  as 
a  duly  qualified  member  of  the  camp. 
Then  came  supper — in  the  cookhouse,  by 
invitation — and  a  pipe,  and  a  proposal  of 
adventure. 

"Moose,  him  pretty  t'ick  over  dere, 
'long  where  French  River  come  in." 

"Easy  to  get  up  to  them?" 
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Lake,  a  cluster  of  white  tents,  a  partially 
completed  log  living-house,  and  a  pail  of 
iced  oatmeal  water  from  the  cook.  This 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  preserve. 

It  marks  one  of  the  high  points  of  any 
wilderness  vacation  to  drop  into  such  an 
outpost.  Here  hospitality  wrapped  us 
round  like  a  mantle.  We  sat  with  the 
rangers  on  the  chips  by  the  log  living- 
house  and  talked  of  many  '  things  con- 
cerning the  wild — of  moose  and  fishing, 
portages,  lakes,  and  routes,  of  the  two 
months'  preliminary  exploration  of  the 
preserve,  upon  which  they  were  about  to 
start,  and  of  old  times  on  the  Dawson 
Route.  But  on  this  last  topic  there  was 
strangely  little  information,  either  here 
or  elsewhere.  It  is  forgotten,  like  a  race 
that  has  been  run  and  eclipsed.  A  baby 
woodchuck  was  produced  and  an  enthu- 


"In  the  dark?  By  gosh,  yes — too 
close  !     We  show  you." 

Now  right  here  must  be  introduced  a 
delicate  subject,  and  painful,  but  one 
structurally  necessary  in  this  truthful 
narration.  In  an  extra  carrying  case  I 
had  packed  a  most  hopeful  and  intricate 
flashlight  outfit,  with  pans  and  batteries, 
yards  of  wire,  push-buttons  for  explod- 
ing successive  flashes,  and  an  electric 
headlight  of  supposed  hypnotic  brilliancy. 
Theoretically  it  was  perfect,  and  it 
would  surely  explode  flashes.  Thus  far 
it  was  tested.     But 

"I'll  bet  you  a  lunch  you  won't  get 
any,"  said  Doubting  Thomas,  and 
Thomas  won. 

I  sat  on  the  forward  thwart,  camera 
case  at  my  feet,  the  searchlight  on  my 
hat,  and  with  buttons  tied  conveniently 
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near  on  the  thwart.  Amidships  towered 
a  pole  superstructure  bearing  pans,  all 
loaded  and  primed,  and  under  them  knelt 
a  ranger.  In  the  stern  was  the  steers- 
man. Now  one  pan  had  an  heroic  load 
of  straight  flash  powder,  but  in  the  sec- 
ond was  some  of  that  theory  on  which 
was  staked  a  perfectly  good  lunch.  With 
the  powder  was  a  considerable  admixture 


of  very  coarse  crystals  of  granulated 
sugar,  to  separate  the  powder  and  pro- 
long the  flash. 

There  was  no  moon  and  the  last  dusk 
of  evening  was  deepening  into  night. 
Though  still  far  in  the  middle  of  the 
lake,  we  could  hear  splashes.  The  pad- 
dles dipped  quietly  in  unison.  A  dark 
island  slipped  stealthily  by.   The  splashes 
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grew  louder,  the 
nearest  one  infre- 
quent, like  the 
outpourings  of 
great  pails  of  wa- 
ter. A  faint  whis- 
per breathed  over 
my  shoulder. 

'"Big      bull- 
right    ahead." 

The  canoe  stole 
softly  forward,  not 
a  sound  coming 
from  the  paddles 
or  the  gentle  rip- 
ple at  the  bow. 
Suddenly  that  cas- 
cade of  water 
would  descend. 
Then  I  could  feel 
the  steady  propul- 
sion of  the  pad- 
dles slacken.  A 
faint  sozzle  would 
indicate  a  dive  for 
another  mouthful, 
and  again  the  ca- 
noe would  slide 
quietly  along. 
Gradually  a  bare- 
ly discernible 
blackness  silhou- 
etted itself  against  the  dark  surface  of 
the  lake.  It  thickened  slowly.  At  in- 
tervals of  a  minute  came  that  sound  of 
water  falling  from  huge  antlers.  Inshore, 
all  up  and  down  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
were  other  splashes,  but  this  one  stood 
alone,  far  out  on  the  shallow  bottom.  It 
loomed  bigger  and  blacker,  almost  at 
hand.  Then  no  sozzle  followed  the  cas- 
cade. The  paddles  were  still.  At  the 
prompting  of  a  slight  prod  in  the  back  I 
switched  on  the  searchlight. 

Square  in  the  circle  of  illumination, 
head  on,  stood  a  magnificent  bull,  regard- 
ing us  fixedly.  But  he  wTas  slightly  far- 
ther than  the  darkness  had  allowed  us  to 
judge. 

The  canoe  started  on  again,  but  imme- 
diately, with  the  slowly  gathering  head- 
way of  a  battleship,  he  began  to  swing 
sideways.  It  was  all  hands  to  quarters, 
and  a  forced  draft.  The  canoe  fairly 
jumped  under  the  paddles  of  those  vet- 
eran  rivermen.     When    he   had    turned 
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full  broadside  to, 
I  found  the  button 
with  uncertain  fin- 
gers and  cut  loose 
the  forward  port 
twelve-inch  gun. 

P-f-o-o-f  ! 
B-o-o-m  !  ! 

Inky  blackness 
blotted  out  moose 
and  lake  and 
searchlight  —  that 
inky  blackness 
which  is  luminous 
with  a  flash  that  is 
gone.  Until  sight 
returned  we  sat 
and  listened  to  the 
rumpus. 

We  couldn't  see 
it,  but  we  could 
hear.  The  big  bull 
tore  for  shore  and 
ahead  of  him 
thrashed  a  score  of 
others.  They  struck 
the  brush  with  a 
crash  and  ripped 
blindly  through  it 
to  the  tall  timber 
beyond.  From  far 
up  the  river  came 
the  sound  of  still  others  making  precip- 
itous retreat.  It  was  just  such  a  ruction 
as  would  delight  the  heart  of  any  small 
boy,  and  in  its  wake  we  proceeded  joy- 
fully at  half  speed. 

Suddenly,  shattering  the  returning 
stillness  of  the  night,  a  hoarse  bellow 
hurtled  out  over  the  black  shore  line  of 
the  lake.  It  rang  like  the  challenge  of  a 
pasture  bull  and  the  deep-throated,  vi- 
brant roar  of  lions  in  a  zoo.  It  gripped 
the  chest  and  shook  it,  like  the  lion's,  ric- 
ochetted  across  the  dark  expanse  of  the 
lake,  and  was  followed  immediately  by 
another. 

"Cow,"  grunted  the  steersman.  "Pretty 
bad  when  she's  mad.  Must  have  a  calf." 
There  was  no  doubt  about  the  madness 
of  that  cow.  She  ran  frantically  up  and 
down  the  shore,  smashing  brush  and  wak- 
ing every  lurking  echo  of  the  forest.  We 
maintained  a  discreet  distance,  until,  ap- 
parently satisfied  that  pursuit  was  ended, 
she  started  more  quietly  down  the  lake 
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and  took  unexpectedly  to  the  water.  We 
could  hear  her  splashing  in  the  shallows 
as  she  trotted  along,  and  quickly  made 
out  the  second  and  smaller  splash  of  the 
calf. 

"She's  going  to  cross,"  I  guessed. 
"Maybe  we  can  get  close  to  her  in  deep 
water." 

But  perhaps  a  mother  moose  can  be 
something  of  a  strategist.  Doubtless  she 
placed  no  confidence  in  the  velvety  pro- 
tection of  her  lord,  who  had  fled  so  in- 
continently, and  so  planned  to  evade  the 
chase  by  a  side  movement.  Instead  of 
crossing  she  kept  on  down,  in  shallow 
water,  to  where  the  lake  narrowed  for 
the  outlet,  and  there  quickly  gained  the 
opposite  side.  But  we  were  hard  after 
and  again  she  came  to  bay.  As  bellow 
after  bellow  smote  outward  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  water,  the  rangers  eased 
up  a  bit.  It  knocked  some  of  the  lure, 
though  none  of  the  excitement,  .out  of 
the  stalk.  I  remembered  a  story  of  the. 
Shopkeeper's  of  three  men  whom  an 
angry  cow  had  upset  and  killed  the  year 
before.  Behind  my  back  was  a  whis- 
pered consultation. 

"We  can  go  in  slow  and  back  out  to 
beat  the  mischief  when  he  shoots." 


"Can't  see  t'ing  when  she  bus',  so  be 
ready." 

"Lord,  but  she's  sure  crazy.  Don't 
throw  on  the  light,  or  she'll  charge  it." 

So  it  was  determined,  quite  without 
the  ideas  of  the  for'ard  battery.  I  had 
told  those  reckless  daredevils  that  the 
camera  was  set  at  twenty-five  feet,  and 
apparently  twenty-five  feet  it  was  to  be. 
Measure  it  off  and  look  at  it.  Again  the 
paddles  dipped  cautiously,  keeping  only 
such  headway  as  could  be  instantly 
checked.  As  the  distance  lessened  the 
defiance  increased.  Already  we  could 
see  her,  blocked  out  faintly  against  the 
background. 

Now  guns  are  strictly  taboo  within  the 
confines  of  the  Preserve,  and  I  had  de- 
posited my  .38,  unloaded,  in  the  bottom 
of  the  camera  case.  It  could  have  ac- 
complished little  in  the  dark  at  twenty- 
five  feet, .  except  by  luck,  but  I  drew  it 
cautiously  out  and  loaded,  and  if  the 
rangers  heard  they  said  never  a  word. 

We  were  closer  up,  the  cow  towering 
high  as  the  tree  tops,  until  I  made  out 
that  the  shore  rose  abruptly  about  three 
feet,  so  that  she  stood  above  us.  She 
stamped  excitedly  and  roared  in  a  cres- 
cendo at  each  nearer  approach.     Didn't 
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those  rangers  know  enough  to  stop?  But 
suddenly  it  got  through  to  me  that  such 
a  chance  would  never  repeat  and  I  tried 
to  concentrate  on  the  distance,  to  balance 
a  revolver  on  unsteady  knees,  find  the 
button  for  the  other  shot,  and  train  the 
camera  fairly  upon  that  dark,  agitated 
bulk  on  the  crest  of  the  bank.  The  bow 
of  the  canoe  ran  into  river  grass,  pushed 
rustlingly  through- it,  and 

"Now  shoot!" 

I  shot — a  long,  wavering,  tremulous 
shot  which  ignited  the  overcharge  of 
sugar.  It  must  have  lasted  nearly  a  sec- 
ond, and  was  photographically  absurd, 
the  proper  duration  of  a  successful  flash 
being  only  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  sec- 
ond. In  the  brief  interval  of  clear  vision 
it  revealed  the  calf,  snow  white  in  re- 
flected light,  outlined  brilliantly  against 
the  black  back-drop  of  the  trees.  Almost 
aboard,  on  the  fringe  of  the  bank,  came  . 
the  cow,  and  the  blinding  glare  of  the 
flash  struck  her  full  in  the  eyes. 

In  the  same  instant  the  canoe  seemed 


to  lift  bodily  out  of  the  water  and  shoot 
backward  out  of  the  grass.  The  rangers 
had  placed  their  paddles  on  the  bottom 
for  the  first  concerted  shove.  Then 
everything  was  blotted  out  again  in  lu- 
minous darkness,  though  the  sugar  still 
burned  and  sputtered.  On  the  bank  was 
a  tremendous  commotion,  and  underneath 
the  good  ship  shook  from  keel  to  glowing 
superstructure  with  the  full  speed  astern 
of  her  engines.  In  the  slow  change  from 
scintillating  blackness  to  plain  night  a  less 
contentious  mother  moose  and  her  calf, 
with  returning  sight,  fled  into  the  woods. 

But  alas  for  the  pictures!  Thomas 
nearly  upset  the  lunch  table  when  I  told 
him  how  the  sugar  had  worked,  and  after 
listening  to  the  sad  tale  of  other  expo- 
sures phrased  the  difficulty  as  charitably 
as  possible. 

"What  you  need,"  said  he,  "in  flash- 
lighting  as  black  an  animal  as  a  moose 
is  not  an  armored  cruiser.  Set  a  floating 
mine  with  a  ton  or  two  and  call  them 
to  it. 


{To  be  continued) 


"PLAYING  HORSE  WITH  A 
BULL  MOOSE"  is  the  tide  of  Mr. 
Carpenter's  next  Adventure  Down  an 
Abandoned  Highway.      In  the  August  Issue 


HOW  TO  PLAY  DOUBLES 

By    RAYMOND    D.    LITTLE 
PARTI 

DO  you  know  why  a  good  singles  player  in  tennis  isn't  always 
a  good  partner  for  doubles?  Do  you  know  wherein  the  real 
difference  lies  between  singles  and  doubles?  Mr.  Little  knows 
from  his  long  experience  in  both  departments  of  the  game  and  he 
answers  the  above  and  other  questions  in  the  article  which  follows. 


NE  and  one  make  two, 
and  perhaps  some  people 
think  that  the  problem  of 
forming  a  good  doubles 
team  is  as  simple  as  the 
arithmetical  problem  of 
adding  one  and  one  and  that,  by  the  mere 
process  of  playing  on  the  same  side  of 
the  court,  two  good  singles  players  make 
one  good  doubles  team.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  why  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
first  being  that  the  two  games  differ  in 
theory  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is 
immediately  apparent.  And  not  only  do 
they  differ,  but  they  oppose  each  other, 
the  best  thing  to  do  in  the  one  case  being 
frequently  the  worst  in  the  other.  So 
that  a  wonderful  singles  player  may  be 
only  an  ordinarily  good  doubles  player, 
just  as  a  great  first  baseman  may  play 
second  base  competently  rather  than  bril- 
liantly. 

In  fact,  in  speaking  of  a  remarkable 
tennis  player,  accuracy  demands  that  the 
expression  be  qualified.  A  man  may  be 
master  of  both  games,  but  generally  when 
we  call  a  man  a  great  tennis  player  we 
mean  that  he  is  a  great  singles  player, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  there- 
fore a  great  doubles  player.  No  one  ever 
played  singles  better  than  Larned  at  his 
best;  many  people  have  played  doubles 
better  than  Larned  at  his  best.  And 
Larned  is  not  an  exception.  Other  great 
singles  players  have  not  led  at  doubles, 
while  many  who  have  been  preeminent 
in  the  latter  game  have  never  been  cham- 
pions at  singles.     What  team  ever  had  a 


sounder  knowledge  of  doubles,  for  in- 
stance, than  the  many-times  champions, 
Hackett  and  Alexander?  And  how  rare 
a  phenomenon  it  is  to  find  a  man  like 
McLoughlin,  champion  in  the  same  year 
in  both  games! 

The  reason  why  an  unusual  singles 
player  often  fails  to  maintain  a  corre- 
spondingly high  standard  in  playing  dou- 
bles will  be  explained  in  further  detail; 
meanwhile  it  may  be  stated  that  the  first 
essential  of  a  doubles  team  is  teamwork. 
The  best  players  in  the  world,  if  they 
do  not  work  together,  if  they  do  not 
form  a  perfect  machine,  may  be  beaten 
by  inferior  players  who  have  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  teamwork  and  play 
as  a  unit.  And  these  difficulties  are  very 
great.  They  involve  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  fine  points  of  doubles  and 
a  very  happy  combination  of  personality. 
Some  men,  try  as  they  will,  cannot  play 
together.  With  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  they  break  up  each  other's 
game  instead   of   supplementing  it. 

It  is  compulsory  that  teammates  work 
together  harmoniously,  that  each  show 
the  other  that  he  has  perfect  confidence 
in  him,  that  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  is  the 
team's  mistake  not  the  partner's.  A  mo- 
ment's irritation  toward  a  partner  may 
destroy  coordination  just  long  enough  to 
lose  a  match.  For  it  is  no  less  true  of 
doubles  than  of  singles  that,  twelve  points 
are  a  sufficient  margin  to  win  a  five-set 
match.  The  ideal  team  plays  and  thinks 
together  all  the  time  and  is  never  at 
variance.     Until  individual  players  com- 
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bine  in  perfect  unison  they  will  not  at- 
tain great  success,  no  matter  if  they 
have  tied  in  singles  for  the  championship 
of  the  world. 

Before  two  players  begin  to  make  a 
good  doubles  team  they  must  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  teamwork.  Even  if  with 
the  spirit  of  teamwork  they  have  also  the 
equipment  of  great  singles  players,  they 
are  still  far  from  being  a  good  team, 
because  the  repertory  of  shots  in  each 
game  is  so  different.  The  same  shot  will 
not  be  equally  effective  in  both  kinds  of 
play.  The  doubles  player  must  have  a 
much  more  varied  repertory  than  the  sin- 
gles player. 

Good  in  Singles,  Fatal  in  Doubles 

Take,  for  example,  the  deep  shot,  one 
which,  above  all  others,  the  singles  player 
should  have,  so  to  speak,  at  his  racket's 
end.  It  is  a  safe  maxim  in  singles  that 
the  nearer  a  man  drives  the  ball  to  his 
opponent's  baseline  the  better.  But  to 
travel  far  a  ball  must  also  travel  com- 
paratively high  and  pass  over  the  net  at 
a  sufficient  distance  above  it,  at  a  height 
in  fact,  which  usually  means,  when  this 
shot  is  played  against  a  doubles  team, 
the  loss  of  the  point.  In  other  words, 
the  very  shot  that  is  characteristic  of 
good  singles  play  is  almost  fatal  in  dou- 
bles, because  the  net  is  practically  twice 
as  strongly  defended,  the  extra  width  of 
the  double  court  being  insufficient  to  off- 
set the  fact  of  having  two  men  at  the 
net. 

In  doubles  the  one  shot  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  long,  deep  shot  in  singles 
is  a  short,  sharp,  angular  shot  played  as 
closely  to  the  net  as  possible.  And  fre- 
quently it  has  been  seen  that  the  more 
thoroughly  a  man  is  grounded  in  singles 
and  intelligently  grasps  the  theory  of 
that  game  the  harder  it  is  for  him  to 
master  this  shot  which  plays  so  effective 
a  part  in  the  strategy  of  doubles.  Larned 
does  not  like  the  shot;  Whitman  never 
played  it  as  effectively  as  Alexander  and 
Hackett,  both  of  whom  are  by  no  means 
such  masters  of  the  long,  deep  shot  as 
Larned  and  Whitman.  The  deep  shot 
in  singles  will  keep  the  adversary  from 
taking  the  net,  but  in  doubles  either  you 
have  the  net  or  your  opponent  has  the 


net  all  the  time,  and  this  is  a  point  to 
keep  in  mind  when  analyzing  and  com- 
paring the  two  games,  since  it  is  really 
responsible  for  the  differences  between 
them. 

In  singles  one  man  defends  twenty- 
seven  feet  of  net;  the  doubles  court  is 
thirty-six  feet  wide,  leaving  eighteen  feet 
for  each  man.  With  the  individual 
player  having  nine  feet  less  to  defend,  it 
is  evident  that  the  opening  for  a  passing 
shot  is  very  much  more  limited.  A  ball 
that  passes  over  the  net  six  inches  or  a 
foot  above  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  killed 
for  an  ace.  Therefore,  closeness  to  the 
net  rather  than  length  is  the  test  of  a 
good  shot  in  doubles.  The  singles  player 
is  compelled  to  shorten  his  game  and  the 
better  he  is  at  singles  the  harder  he  finds 
it  to  make  this  diametrical  change  in 
the  purpose  of  his  shot. 

Playing  against  one  man  at  the  net, 
the  court  being  twenty-seven  feet  wide, 
the  most  obvious  passing  shot  is  down 
the  sideline,  and  this  shot  is  certainly  a 
most  helpful  stroke  for  the  singles  player 
to  have  at  his  command.  If  he  is  an 
accurate  player,  unless  the  net  man  keeps 
him  far  back  by  deep  volleying,  he  will 
have  many  a  good  opportunity  to  gain  a 
point  by  passing  his  opponent  down  the 
sideline.  In  any  case  he  will  not  be 
tempted  to  play  down  the  centerline. 

But  in  doubles  the  hardest  shot  for  a 
team  to  handle  is  one  down  the  center  of 
the  court,  for  this  is  more  likely  than 
any  other  to  affect  their  mental  balance. 
While  trying  to  cover  it  they  may  inter- 
fere or  one  partner  may  let  the  ball  pass, 
thinking  the  other  partner  has  it.  This 
is  a  shot  which  the  habitual  singles  player 
often  overlooks  in  favor  of  the  shot  down 
the  sidelines,  which  in  doubles  is  diffi- 
cult to  play  successfully,  on  account  of 
the  added  height  of  the  net  and  the  fact 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  opening 
down  the  sideline  is  comparatively  small. 
The  openings  in  doubles  do  not  corre- 
spond to  those  in  singles,  and  one  who 
is  not  accustomed  to  this  fact  frequently 
plays  for  the  opening  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  finding  when  playing  singles,  only  to 
discover  that  there  is  no  such  opening 
in  doubles.  One  of  the  first  dangers, 
then,  for  the  habitual  singles  player  to 
overcome  when  he  takes  up  doubles  se- 
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riously  is  playing  for  the  opening  that 
is  not  there  and  neglecting  the  one  that  is. 

Together  with  this  danger  is  that  of 
not  shortening  his  game,  of  forgetting 
that  in  singles  maximum  length  is  the 
aim  and  in  doubles  minimum  length.  To 
make  this  somewhat  arbitrary  statement 
lucid  will  be  easy  after  showing  how  im- 
portant a  part  the  net  position  plays  in 
doubles.  One  has  only  to  watch  a  match 
between  two  good  teams  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  victory  in  doubles  de- 
pends on  ability  to  win,  and  to  play,  the 
net  position.  Such  a. conclusion  coincides 
pretty  accurately  with  the  facts. 

It  has  been  shown  that  it  is  possible 
to  argue  intelligently  whether  the  net  or 
the  backcourt  position  is  stronger  in  sin- 
gles; but  in  doubles  there  is  not  the 
slightest  room  for  argument,  for  an  ac- 
tive, sure  volleyer  can  certainly  protect 
eighteen  feet  of  net.  Doubles  is  essen- 
tially a  net  game,  a  game  of  short,  sharp 
volleying.  The  Dohertys  soon  discov- 
ered this  fact  after  their  first  visit  to 
America,  and  thereupon  played  closer  to 
the  net- -than  had  been  the  custom  for 
English  players. 

Teammates  should  always  be  on  a  line 
parallel  with  the  baseline.  The  only  ex- 
ception where  two  men  played  a  remark- 
able game  and  stayed,  one  at  the  net  and 
the  other  back,  were  Risely  and  Smith, 
men  so  extraordinary,  each  in  his  own  de- 
partment, that  they  were  able  to  break 
the  most  fundamental  rule  of  good  team- 
work. Risely  at  his  best  played  astonish- 
ing tennis.  Playing  against  the  Dohertys 
on  one  occasion,  he  served  five  aces  in 
succession.  Moreover,  he  could  volley 
with  great  speed  at  a  sharp  angle.  But 
even  with  two  such  unusual  players 
working  together,  and  although  they  won 
the  English  championship  and  other  im- 
portant tournaments,  they  never  attained 
consistency  because  theoretically  their 
game  was  not  sound.  All  that  they  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  was  to  bring  an  unsound 
game  to  its  highest  point  by  phenomenal 
individual  capacity. 

To  repeat,  the  net  is  the  winning  po- 
sition in  doubles  even  as  it  is  in  singles, 
but  while  theoretically  the  position  is  un- 
tenable in  singles  because  an  inhumanly 
perfect  backcourt  game  would  always 
win  in  singles,  in  doubles  the  net  posi- 


tion is  practically  tenable.  Admitting 
that  two  good  men  can  actually  cover  the 
entire  width  of  the  court,  it  becomes 
clear  that  to  have  the  service  is  a  great 
advantage  to  a  doubles  team.  It  may  be 
reckless  to  make  a  statement  in  figures 
without  having  the  exact  data  at  hand 
to  prove  it,  but  I  believe  that  in  matches 
between  high-class  teams,  four- fifths  of 
the  games  are  won  by  the  side  holding 
the  service.  If  this  is  true,  this  is  fur- 
ther proof  that  the  net  is  the  winning 
position,  for  in  doubles  the  serving  side 
invariably  follows  the  service  into  the 
net.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  in  singles.  Often  you  see  a  good 
player  stay  back,  but  never  a  good  team. 

Advantage  at  the  Net 

So  much  is  it  the  case  that  the  net 
position  holds  the  advantage  that  it  has 
been  frequently  discussed  in  various  com- 
mittees whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  add  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  to  each  side  of  the  doubles  court,  in 
order  to  provide  an  opening  for  a  pass- 
ing shot.  A  good  example  of  how  much 
more  strongly  the  net  is  defended  in 
doubles  than  in  singles  may  be  shown  by 
referring  to  Hackett's  service,  a  slow  ball 
placed  with  great  accuracy.  So  slow  a 
service,  even  when  so  skilfully  placed,  is 
far  from  the  ideal  service  in  singles,  but 
the  records  show  that  in  doubles  Hackett 
very  seldom  loses  his  service. 

His  method  of  service  leaves  him  per- 
fectly balanced  for  his  rush  to  the  net. 
Then,  too,  he  comes  in  very  fast,  and 
the  opposing  team,  even  if  they  play  his 
service  severely,  can  seldom  smash  it 
through  for  a  win  because  the  limitations 
of  the  passing  shot  are  so  very  much 
greater  in  doubles.  With  Hackett  and 
an  equally  good  volleyer  at  the  net  any 
but  an  exceptional  smashing  shot  will 
probably  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  the  speed 
of  the  opponent's  ground  stroke  only  add- 
ing to  the  sharpness  of  the  returning 
volley. 

Anyone  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  a  team  of  holding  the  service 
by  keeping  track  of  the  points  won  and 
lost  by  the  side  at  the  net  which  are  due 
to  a  shot  from  the  opponents  in  the  back- 
court  or   to   the   absolute   errors   of   the 
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team  at  the  net.  If  he  does  this  he  will 
find  that  the  net  team  wins  the  majority 
of  points,  and  even  crediting  the  base- 
line people  with  an  earned  point  every 
time  the  net  team  misses  a  ball  that  is 
difficult  to  handle,  by  adding  the  points 
actually  won  by  the  net  players  and  the 
easy  opportunities  missed  by  them,  he 
will  find  that  the  total  makes  an  over- 
whelming majority  over  the  points  won 
by  the  back-court  players. 

In  one  hundred  points  I  believe  that 
the  net  will  win  sixty  in  spite  of,  say, 
fifteen  errors.  If,  then,  the  net  can  give 
fifteen  per  cent  of  errors  and  still  win 
sixty  out  of  a  hundred  points,  is  any 
further  argument  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  advantage  held  by  the  net  side  is 
overwhelming?  To  escape  apparent  ex- 
aggeration the  obvious  statement  might 
be  added  that  of  course  this  calculation 
takes  for  granted  that  the  net  team  un- 
derstands volleying  thoroughly,  for  the 
man  who  is  not  a  proficient  volleyer  has 
no  place  on  a  doubles  team  that  is  out 
to  play  first-class  tennis. 

Besides  coming  in  fast  and  evenly,  it 
is  necessary  for  the  stationary  man  at  the 
net,  when  his  side  is  serving,  to  cover 
the  proper  amount  of  court.  The  man 
running  in  needs  the  maximum  of  pro- 
tection, as  he  has  to  cover  to  his  own 
outside  line.  Therefore,  the  man  at  the 
net  must  give  as  much  protection  as  pos- 
sible down  the  center.  Over  and  over 
again  teams  get  into  trouble  because  the 
man  at  the  net  thinks  only  of  his  own 
alley  and  of  the  balls  that  come  straight 
at  him. 

The  stationary  man  should  watch  his 
partner's  service,  see  exactly  where  it 
lands,  note  the  striker's  position  as  he 
makes  the  return,  size  up  from  these  two 
facts  the  possible  angle  of  the  return,  and 
act  accordingly.  Even  good  players  have 
been  known  to  stand  still  at  the  net  wait- 
ing until  the  ball  was  on  its  return 
flight  and  then  reaching  it  if  they  could. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  these  men  stand 
too  close  to  their  alley  and  leave  a  fine 
central  opening  for  the  opponents  to 
drive  either  low  to  the  server's  backhand 
as  he  comes  in  or  else,  if  the  server  is 
ready  for  this  shot  he  is  drawn  so  far 
in  that  the  strikers  can  cross  court  far 
out  into  the  server's  alley.     And  all  this 


that  the  man  at  the  net  may  not  be  passed 
down  his  own  alley. 

After  all,  the  alley  shot  that  the  sta- 
tionary man  is  so  likely  to  be  afraid  of  is 
more  or  less  of  a  bugaboo.  It  is  not  an 
easy  shot  for  the  opponents  to  play  be- 
cause the  goal  is  narrow  and  the  net  is 
higher  there  than  elsewhere.  It  would 
surprise  some  tennis  followers  to  find 
how  few  of  these  passes  are  made  suc- 
cessfully in  a  good  doubles  match.  To 
get  by  the  man  at  the  net  the  shot  must 
have  a  certain  speed,  otherwise  he  can 
jump  into  it  and  kill  it.  If  the  alley 
is  not  left  wide  open  the  striker  will 
probably  lose  more  alley  shots  than  he 
can  win  for  it  has  to  be  played  quickly, 
the  intention  of  playing  it  must  be  hid- 
den, and  the  net  just  enough  higher  to 
lead  the  striker  into  miscalculations. 
Moreover,  this  shot  allows  of  no  inaccu- 
racy. 

Play   of  the  "  Stationary  "  Man 

Those  two  alternatives  which,  by 
hanging  far  over  his  alley,  the  stationary 
man  leaves  open  to  his  adversaries,  that 
is,  the  pass  down  the  center  or  the  wide 
cross-court  shot,  are  very  much  easier 
and  safer  to  execute.  The  net  is  lower 
proportionately  in  the  center  and  the 
court  is  wider  than  in  singles.  But  if 
the  stationary  man  is  not  too  far  away 
from  the  center  a  normal  cross-court  shot 
can't  pass  the  server  coming  in,  while  the 
net  man  can  protect  his  team  against  the 
center  shot. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
stationary  man  should  take  the  greatest 
possible  risk  in  leaving  his  alley  open. 
For  although  I  have  called  him  that, 
there  really  is  no  such  person  on  a  high- 
class  doubles  team.  The  net  man  should 
always  be  moving  a  little  more  appar- 
ently than  in  reality.  In  this  way  he 
can  keep  from  being  a  mark  for  the 
striker.  His  continuous  moving  has  a 
tendency  to  push  the  striker's  shot  over 
toward  the  server.  For  if  the  net  man 
can  keep  the  striker  guessing  as  to 
whether  he  is  really  far  over  toward  his 
own  alley  or  far  over  toward  the  center, 
the  striker  is  very  likely  to  take  the  safe 
and  sure  course  of  playing  a  wide  cross- 
court  shot  so  that  he  will  be  certain  of 
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not  putting  the  ball  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  at  the  net. 

But  even  when  there  is  a  quick-think- 
ing, active  man  at  the  net,  the  server 
must  come  in  fast  and  be  prepared  for 
three  possible  general  shots,  the  wide 
cross-court  shot  far  to  the  outside  line 
on  the  server's  side,  the  drive  down  the 
center,  or  a  lob  over  his  head.  As  in 
singles,  when  running  into  the  net,  the 
start  should  be  at  top  speed  so  that  the 
finish  may  be  slow  enough  for  the  run- 
ner to  change  his  course  instantly  and 
go  to  either  side  or  back.  If  he  is  al- 
most in  by  the  time  the  striker  hits  the 
ball,  he  can  see  the  direction  of  the  strik- 
er's shot  and  have  time  to  waylay  it.  Just 
as  the  net  man  should  always  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  moving  and  never  let 
the  other  side  know  exactly  where  he  is 
similarly  the  server  should  not  come  in 
straight  in  order  that  the  striker  may  not 
know  exactly  where  there  is  to  be  an 
opening. 

The  more  differently  the  server  comes 
in  each  time  the  less  liable  the  striker  is 
to  get  his  eye  on  an  opening.  The 
server  should  also  serve  from  different 
places  and  appear  when  rushing  in  to  be 
heading  where  he  isn't.  By  this  little 
maneuver  he  can  sometimes  tempt  the 
striker  to  drive  exactly  where  he  most 
wants  him  to.  It  is  another  good 
maxim,  and  in  doubles  it  is  particularly 
good,  that  the  hardest  man  to  catch  on 
the  tennis  court  is  the  man  whose  where- 
abouts you  don't  know.     The  openings 


in  doubles,  already  limited,  become  still 
more  so  if  a  team  understands  the  game 
well  enough  never  to  give  their  oppo- 
nents a  set  opening. 

Right  in  line  with  this  point  is  the 
placing  of  the  service,  which  is  an  essen- 
tial factor  in  doubles.  The  server  can 
help  his  partner  to  protect  the  center  by 
so  placing  the  service  that  his  partner's 
alley  is  automatically  closed  to  the  oppo- 
nents, and  he  can  further  help  himself 
by  sizing  up  the  direction  of  the  striker. 
For  instance,  if  he  hits  to  the  back  hand 
of  most  right-hand  players,  he  may  be 
fairly  certain  that  the  return  will  come 
down  the  center. 

In  covering  lobs  each  man  should  try 
to  take  his  own  lobs  and  the  less  cross- 
ing the  better.  Apropos,  a  word  may  be 
said  about  the  reverse  formation  of 
Ward  and  Davis,  which  has  been  so 
much  discussed  and  in  some  cases  rather 
misleadingly.  The  fact  is  that  this  was 
a  freak  formation  which  worked  out  suc- 
cessfully, while  the  twist  service  both- 
ered players,  as  it  does  no  longer,  and 
was  used  by  a  team  of  extraordinarily 
good  volleyers.  The  best  use  to  which 
it  may  now  be  put  is  as  an  occasional 
variant,  to  keep  adversaries  from  settled 
shots  or  to  break  up  an  unusually  short 
cross-court  shot.  The  idea  that  this  is 
a  good  formation  only  for  a  right-  and 
left-handed  partner  is  a  sophistry,  for  it 
can  be  used  once  in  a  while  by  any  team ; 
but  for  constant  use  I  believe  it  has  more 
disadvantages  than  benefits. 


Next  month  Mr.  Little  discusses  the 
importance  of  the  Serve  in  Doubles 
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\if  ISS  SHEILA  LANGFORD,  on  her  way  to  her  father's  ranch,  loses  her  way,  and  night  and 
storm  come  on.  A  stranger  meets  her  and  takes  her  to  his  shack.  On  learning  her  name, 
the  stranger,  who  calls  himself  "Dakota,"  shows  strong  emotion.  A  preacher  who  has  also  lost 
his  way,  comes  to  the  shack,  and  Dakota  forces  Sheila  to  marry  him  under  a  threat  of  killing 
the  preacher  if  she  does  not. 


CHAPTER    IV 

This   Picture   and    That 


"~^WO  pictures  were  before 
Sheila  Langford,  as  she 
sat  on  the  edge  of  a 
grassy  butte  overlooking 
the  Ute  River,  with  Dun- 
can, the  Double  R  man- 
ager, stretched  out,  full  length,  beside 
her.  One  picture  was  material,  the 
other  mental.  A  hundred  feet  below 
Sheila  and  Duncan  the  waters  of  the 
river  swept  around  the  base  of  the  butte, 
racing  over  a  rocky  bed  toward  a  deep, 
narrow  canyon  farther  down.  Directly 
opposite  the  butte  rose  a  short  slope, 
forming  the  other  bank  of  the  river. 

From  the  crest  of  the  slope  began  a 
plain  that  stretched  for  miles,  merging 
at  the  horizon  into  pine-clad  foothills. 
Behind  the  foothills  were  the  mountains, 
their  snow  peaks  shimmering  in  a  white 
sky — remote,  mysterious,  seeming  like 
guardians  of  another  world.  The  chill 
of  the  mountains  contrasted  sharply  with 
the  slumberous  luxuriance  of  the  plain. 
Miles  of  grass,  its  green  but  slightly 
dulled  with  a  thin  covering  of  alkali 
dust,  spread  over  the  plain ;  here  and 
there  a  grove  of  trees  arose  to  break 
the  monotony  of  space.  To  the  right 
the  river  doubled  sharply,  the  farther 
bank  fringed  with  alder  and  aspen,  their 
tall  stalks  nodding  above  the  nonde- 
script river-weed ;  the  near  bank  a  con- 
tinuing wall  of  painted  buttes — red,  pic- 
turesque, ragged,  thrusting  upward  and 
outward  over  the  tumbling  waters  of 
the  river. 


On  the  left  was  a  stretch  of  broken 
country.  Mammoth  boulders  were 
strewn  here;  weird  rocks  rose  in  incon- 
ceivably grotesque  formations ;  lava  beds, 
dull  and  gray,  circled  the  bald  knobs  of 
some  small  hills.  Above  it  all  swam  the 
sun,  filling  the  world  with  a  clear,  white 
light.  It  made  a  picture  whose  beauty 
might  have  impressed  the  most  unre- 
sponsive. Yet,  though  Sheila  was  look- 
ing upon  the  picture,  her  thoughts  were 
dwelling  upon   another. 

This  other  picture  was  not  beautiful. 
It  was  framed  in  the  rain  and  the  dark- 
ness of  a  yesterday.  There  was  a  small 
clearing  there — a  clearing  in  a  dense 
wood  beside  a  river — the  same  river  that 
she  could  have  seen  below  her  now  had 
she  looked.  In  the  foreground  was  a 
cabin.  She  entered  the  cabin  and  stood 
beside  a  table  on  which  burned  a  can- 
dle. A  man  stood  beside  the  table  also — 
a  reckless-eyed  man,  holding  a  heavy  re- 
volver. Another  man  stood  there,  too — 
a  man  of  God.  While  Sheila  watched, 
the  man's  lips  opened ;  she  could  still 
hear  his  words — she  would  never  for- 
get them: 

"To  have  and  to  hold  from  this  day 
forth    .     .     .    till    death    do  you   part." 

It  was  not  a  dream — it  was  the  pic- 
ture of  an  actual  occurrence.  She  saw 
every  detail  of  it.  She  could  hear  her 
own  protests,  her  threats,  her  plead- 
ings; she  lived  over  again  her  terror  as 
she  had  crouched  in  the  bunk  until  the 
dawn.  The  man  had  not  molested  her, 
had  not  even  spoken  to  her;  had  ignored 
her  entirely.  When  the  dawn  came  she 
had   heard    him    talking   to   the   parson, 
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but  could  not  catch  their  words.  Later 
she  had  mounted  her  pony  and  had  rid- 
den away  through  the  sunshine  of  the 
morning.  She  had  been  married — it  was 
her  we.d ding  day. 

When  she  reached  the  crest  of  a  long 
rise  after  her  departure  from  the  cabin, 
she  had  halted  her  pony  to  look  back, 
hoping  that  it  might  all  have  been  a 
dream.  But  it  had  not  been  a  dream. 
There  was  the  dense  wood,  the  clear- 
ing, the  river,  and  the  cabin.  And 
there,  riding  slowly  away  over  the  nar- 
row trail  that  she  had  traveled,  was  the 
parson — she  could  see  his  gray  beard  in 
the  white  sunlight.  Dry  eyed,  she  had 
turned  from  the  scene.  A  little  later, 
turning  again,  she  saw  the  parson  fade 
into  the  horizon.  That,  she  knew,  was 
the  last  she  would  ever  see  of  him.  The 
desert  had  swallowed  him  up. 

But  the  picture  was  still  vivid;  she 
had  seen  it  during  every  waking  moment 
of  the  month  she  had  been  at  the  Double 
R  ranch  ;  it  was  before  her  every  night — 
it  would  not  fade. 

She  knew  that  the  other  picture  was 
beautiful — the  picture  of  this  world  into 
which  she  had  ridden  so  confidently — yet 
she  was  afraid  to  dwell  on  it,  for  fear 
that  its  beauty  would  seem  to  mock 
her.  For  had  not  nature  conspired 
against  her?  Yet  she  knew  that  she 
alone  was  to  blame — she,  obstinate,  wil- 
ful, heedless.  Had  not  her  father 
warned  her?  "Wait,"  he  had  said,  and 
the  words  flamed  before  her  eyes — 
"wait  until  I  go — wait- a  month.  The 
West  is  a  new  country;  anything,  every- 
thing, can  happen  to  you  out  there — 
alone." 

"Nothing  can  happen,"  had  been  her 
reply.  "I  will  go  straight  from  Lazette 
to  the  Double  R.  See  that  you  tele- 
graph instructions  to  Duncan  to  meet 
me.  It  will  be  a  change;  I  am  tired  of 
the  East." 

What  would  her  father  say  when  he 
heard  of  it — of  her  marriage  to  a  cow- 
boy, an  unprincipled  scoundrel?  What 
could  he  say?  The  marriage  could  be 
annulled,  of  course;  it  was  not  legal, 
could  not  be  legal.  No  law  could  be 
drawn  that  would  recognize  a  marriage 
of  that  character,  and  she  knew  that  she 
had  only  to  tell  her  father  to  have  the  ma- 


chinery of  the  law  set  in  motion.  Could 
she  tell  him?  Could  she  bear  his  re- 
proaches, his  pity,  after  her  heedlessness? 
What  would  her  friends  say  when  they 
heard  of  it — as  they  must  hear  if  she 
went  to  the  law  for  redress?  Her 
friends  in  the  East,  whose  good  wishes, 
whose  respect  she  desired?  Mockers 
there  would  be  among  them  she  was  cer- 
tain ;  there  were  mockers  everywhere,  and 
she  feared  their  taunts,  the  shafts  of 
sarcasm  that  would  be  launched  at  her — 
aye,  that  would  strike  her — when  they 
heard  that  she  had  passed  a  night  in  a 
lone  cabin  with  a  cowboy — had  been 
married  to  him? 

A  month  had  passed  since  the  after- 
noon on  which  she  had  ridden  up  to  the 
porch  of  the  Double  R  ranchhouse,  to 
be  greeted  by  Duncan  wTith  the  informa- 
tion that  he  had  that  morning  received 
a  telegram  from  her  father  announcing 
her  coming.  It  had  been  brought  from 
Lazette  by  a  puncher  who  had  gone 
there  for  the  mail,  and  Duncan  was  at 
that  moment  preparing  to  travel  to  La- 
zette to  meet  her,  under  the  impression 
that  she  would  arrive  that  day.  There 
had  been  a  mistake,  of  course,  but  what 
did  it  matter  now?  The  damage  had 
been  wrought,  and  she  closed  her  lips. 
A  month  had  passed  and  she  had  not 
told — she  would  never  tell. 

Conversations  she  had  had  with  Dun- 
can; he  seemed  a  gentleman,  living  at 
the  Double  R  ranchhouse  with  his  sis- 
ter, but  in  no  conversation  with  anyone 
had  Sheila  even  mentioned  Dakota's 
name,  for  fear  that  something  in  her 
manner  might  betray  her  secret.  For  to 
everybody  except  herself  the  picture  of 
her  position  that  night  on  the  trail  must 
remain  invisible. 

She  looked  furtively  at  Duncan, 
stretched  out  beside  her  on  the  grass. 
What  would  he  say  if  he  knew?  He 
would  not  be  pleased,  she  was  certain, 
for  during  the  month  that  she  had  been 
at  the  Double  R — riding  out  almost 
daily  with  him — she  could  not  have 
failed  to  see  that  he  had  taken  a  liking 
to  her — more,  she  had  observed  the  tell- 
tale signs  of  something  deeper  than  a 
mere  liking.  She  had  not  encouraged 
this,  of  course,  for  she  was  not  certain 
that  she  liked   Duncan,   though  he  had 
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treated  her  well — almost  too  well,  in 
fact,  for  she  had  at  times  felt  a  certain 
reluctance  in  accepting  his  little  atten- 
tions— such  things  as  kept  him  almost 
constantly  at  her  side.  His  manner,  too, 
was  ingratiating;  he  smiled  too  much 
to  suit  her;  his  presumption  of  propri- 
etorship over  her  irritated  her  not  a 
little. 

As  she  sat  beside  him  on  the  grass, 
she  found  herself  studying  him,  as  she 
had  done  many  times,  when  he  had  not 
been  conscious  of  her  gaze.  He  was 
thirty-two — he  had  told  her  so  himself 
in  a  burst  of  confidence — though  she  be- 
lieved him  to  be  much  older.  The  sprin- 
kling of  gray  hair  at  his  temples  had 
caused  her  to  place  his  age  at  thirty- 
seven  or  eight.  Besides,  there  were  the 
lines  of  his  face,  the  set  lines  of  char- 
acter, indicating  established  habits  of 
thought  which  would  not  show  so  deeply 
in  a  younger  face.  His  mouth,  she 
thought,  was  a  trifle  weak,  not  exactly 
weak  either,  but  full-lipped  and  sensual, 
with  little  curves  at  the  corners,  which, 
she  was  sure,  indicated  either  vindictive- 
ness  or  cruelty. 

Taken  altogether,  his  was  not  a  face 
to  trust  fully — its  owner  might  be  too 
easily  guided  by  selfish  considerations. 
Duncan  liked  to  talk  about  himself;  he 
had  been  doing  that  all  the  time  that 
Sheila  had  sat  beside  him  reviewing  her 
mental  picture.  But  apparently  he  had 
about  exhausted  the  subject  now,  and 
presently  he  looked  up  at  her,  his  eyes 
narrowed  quizzically. 

"You  have  been  here  a  month  now," 
he  said.  "How  do  you  like  the  coun- 
try?" 

"I  like  it,"  she  returned.  She  was 
looking  now  at  the  other  picture,  watch- 
ing the  shimmer  of  the  sun  on  the  dis- 
tant mountain  peaks. 

"It  fmproves,"  he  said,  "on  acquaint- 
ance, like  the  people."  He  flashed  a 
smile  at  her,  showing  his  teeth. 

"I  haven't  seen  very  many  people," 
she  said,  not  looking  at  him,  but  de- 
termined to  ignore  the  personal  allusion 
to  which,  plainly,  he  had  meant  to  guide 
her. 

"But  those  that  you  have  seen?"  he 
persisted. 

"I  have  formed  no  opinions." 


She  had  formed  an  opinion,  a  conclu- 
sive one,  about  Dakota.  But  she  had  no 
idea  of  communicating  it  to  Duncan. 
Until  now,  strangely  enough,  she  had 
had  no  curiosity  concerning  him.  Bitter 
hatred  and  resentment  had  been  so  ac- 
tive in  her  brain  that  it  had  held  no 
place  for  curiosity.  Or,  at  least,  had  it 
been  there,  it  had  been  a  subconscious 
emotion,  entirely  overshadowed  by  hate. 
Of  late,  though  her  resentment  toward 
Dakota  had  not  abated,  she  had  been 
able  to  review  the  incident  of  her  mar- 
riage to  him  with  more  composure,  and 
therefore  a  growing  curiosity  toward  the 
man  seemed  perfectly  justifiable.  Curi- 
osity moved  her  now,  as  she  deliberately 
smiled  at  Duncan. 

"I  have  seen  no  one  here — no  male 
persons — except  a  few  cowboys  and  your- 
self. I  haven't  paid  much  attention  to 
the  cowboys,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  telling  people  to  their  faces  what  I 
think  of  them.  The  country  does  not 
appear  to  be  densely  populated.  Are 
there  no  other  ranches  around  here — no 
other  cattlemen?" 

"The  Double  R  range  covers  an  area 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  square  miles," 
said  Duncan.  "The  ranchhouse  is  right 
in  the  center  of  it.  For  about  twenty 
miles  in  every  direction  you  won't  find 
anybody  except  Double  R  men.  There's 
line  camps,  of  course — dugouts  where 
the  men  hang  out  over  night  sometimes 
— but  that's  all.  To  my  knowledge 
there's  only  two  men  with  shacks  be- 
tween here  and  Lazette — that's  forty 
miles — and  they're  mostly  no  account. 
One  of  them  is  Doubler — Ben  Doubler 
— who  hangs  out  near  Two  Forks,  and 
the  other  is  a  fellow  who  calls  himself 
Dakota,  who's  got  a  shack  about  twenty 
miles  down  the  Ute,  a  little  off  the  La- 
zette trail." 

"They  are  ranchers,  I  suppose?" 
Sheila's  head  was  averted  so  that  Dun- 
can might  not  see  the  interest  in  her 
eyes — the  red  that  had  come  suddenly 
into  her  cheeks. 

"Ranchers?  Well,  you  might  call 
them  that.  But  they're  only  nesters. 
They've  got  a  few  head  of  cattle  and 
a  brand.  It's  likely  they  put  their 
brands  on  quite  a  few  of  the  Double  R 
cattle." 
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began   Sheila  in  a 


"You  mean — 
low  voice. 

"I  mean  that  I  think  they're  rustlers 
— cattle  thieves!"  said  Duncan  venom- 
ously. 

The  flush  had  gone  from  Sheila's 
cheeks;  she  turned  a  pale  face  to  the 
Double  R  manager. 

"How  long  have  these  men  been  here — 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Double  R?" 

"Doubler  has  been  hanging  around 
for  seven  or  eight  years — he  was  here 
when  I  came.  Dakota's  been  here  about 
five — he  bought  his  brand — the  Star — 
from  another  nester." 

"They've  been  stealing  the  Double 
R   cattle,   you   say?"   questioned    Sheila. 

"That's  what  I  think,"  declared  Dun- 
can. 

"Why  don't  you  have  them  arrested?" 

Duncan  laughed  mockingly.  "Ar- 
rested! That's  good.  You've  been  liv- 
ing where  there's  law.  But  there's  no 
law  out  here — no  law  to  cover  cattle 
stealing — except  our  own.  And  then 
we've  got  to  have  the  goods.  The  sheriff 
won't  do  anything  when  cattle  are  stolen, 
but  he  acts  'mighty  sudden  when  a  man's 
hung  for  stealing  cattle  if  he  ain't  caught 
with  the  goods." 

"Caught  with  the  goods?" 

"Caught  in  the  act  of  stealing.  If 
we  catch  a  man  with  the  goods  and  hang 
him,  there  ain't  usually  anything  said." 

"And  you  haven't  been  able  to  catch 
these  men — Dakota  and  Doubler — in  the 
act  of  stealing?" 

"They're  too  foxy." 

"If  I  were  the  manager  of  this  ranch 
and  suspected  anyone  of  stealing  its  cat- 
tle, I  would  catch  them!"  There  was  a 
note  of  angry  impatience  in  Sheila's 
voice  that  caused  Duncan  to  look  sharp- 
ly at  her.  He  reddened,  suspecting  dis- 
paragement of  his  managerial  ability  in 
the  speech. 

"Maybe,"  said  Duncan,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  lightness.  "But  as  a  general 
thing,  nosing  out  a  rustler  is  a  pretty 
ticklish  proposition.  Nobody  goes  about 
that  work  with  a  whole  lot  of  enthu- 
siasm." 

"Why?"  There  was  scorn  in  Sheila's 
voice,  scorn  in  the  uplifted  chin.  But 
she  did  not  look  at  Duncan. 

"Why?"  he  repeated.    "Well,  because 


it's  perfectly  natural  for  a  man  to  want 
to  live  as  long  as  he  can.  I  don't  like 
them  nesters — Dakota  especially — and 
I'd  like  mighty  well  to  get  something  on 
them.  But  I  ain't  taking  any  chances 
on  Dakota." 

"Why?"  Again  the  monosyllable  was 
pregnant  with  scorn. 

"I  forgot  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
out  here,"  laughed  the  manager.  "No 
one  is  taking  any  chances  with  Dakota — 
not  even  the  sheriff.  There's  something 
about  the  cuss  which  seems  to  discourage 
a  man  when  he's  close  to  him-7-close 
enough  to  shoot.  I've  seen  Dakota 
throw  down  on  a  man  so  quick  that  it'd 
make  you  dizzy." 

"Throw  down?" 

"Shoot  at  a  man.  There  was  a  gam- 
bler over  in  Lazette  thought  to  euchre 
Dakota — a  gunman  he  was,  from  Texas 
— and — well,  they  carried  the  gambler 
out.  It  was  done  so  sudden  that  no- 
body saw  it." 

"Killed  him?"  There  was  a  repressed 
horror  in  Sheila's  voice. 

"No,  he  wasn't  entirely  put  out  of 
business — Dakota  only  creased  him." 

"Creased  him?" 

"Grazed  his  head  with  the  bullet. 
Done  it  intentionally,  too.  He's  done 
it  two  or  three  times.  Says  he  ain't  got 
any  desire  to  kill  anybody,  but  it  sort 
of  makes  a  man  think  some  when  he's 
got  any  truck  with  Dakota — there  ain't 
no  telling  what  he  might  do  if  you'd 
get  him  mad." 

Sheila's  gaze  was  on   Duncan   fairly. 


"So 


you 


are    all    afraid    of   him?"    she 


said,  with  a  bitterness  that  surprised  the 
manager. 

"Well,  I  reckon  it  would  about 
amount  to  that,  if  you  come  right  down 
to  the  truth,"  he  confessed,  reddening  a 
little. 

Sheila  arose  and  walked  to  her  pony, 
which  was  browsing  the  tops  of  some 
mesquite  near  by.  She  reached  the  ani- 
man,  mounted,  and  then  turned  and 
looked  at  Duncan  with  cold,  level  eyes. 

"A  while  ago  you  asked  my  opinion 
of  the  people  of  this  country,"  she  said. 
"I  don't  think  I  need  to  tell  you — now!" 

She  took  up  the  reins  and  urged  her 
pony  away  from  the  edge  of  the  butte 
toward   the  level   that  stretched   to   the 
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Double  R  buildings  in  the  distance. 
For  a  moment  Duncan  stood  looking 
after  her,  and  then,  with  a  puzzled 
frown,  he  mounted  and  followed  her. 

CHAPTER   V 

Dakota  Squares  with  Blanca 

WITH  the  thermometer  at  105, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  much  move- 
ment in  Lazette.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  little  movement  anywhere. 
On  the  plains  that  began  at  the  edge 
of  town  there  was  no  movement,  no  life 
except  when  a  lizard,  seeking  a  retreat 
from  the  blistering  sun,  removed  itself  to 
a  deeper  shade  under  the  leaves  of  the 
sagebrush,  or  a  prairie  dog,  popping  its 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  sand,  took 
a  lightning  survey  of  its  surroundings 
and,  apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  out- 
look, whisked  back  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth.  There  was  no  wind,  no  mo- 
tion; the  little  whirlwinds  of  dust  that 
arose  settled  quickly  down,  the  desul- 
tory breeze  that  had  caused  them  depart- 
ing as  mysteriously  as  it  had  come. 

In  the  blighting  heat  the  plains  lay 
dead,  spreading  to  the  infinite  horizons; 
in  the  sky  no  speck  floated  against  the 
dome  of  blue.  More  desolate  than  a 
derelict  on  the  calm  surface  of  the  track- 
less ocean  Lazette  lay,  its  huddled  build- 
ings, dingy  with  the  alkali  dust,  squat- 
ting in  their  dismal  lonesomeness  in  the 
shimmering,  blinding  sun. 

In  a  strip  of  shade  under  the  eaves  of 
the  station  sat  the  station  agent,  gazing 
drowsily  from  under  the  wide  brim  of 
his  hat  at  the  two  glistening  lines  of 
steel  that  stretched  into  the  interminable 
distance  and  disappeared.  Some  cow 
ponies,  hitched  to  the  rails  in  front  of 
the  stores  and  saloons,  stood  with  droop- 
ing heads,  tormented  by  myriad  flies;  a 
wagon  or  two,  minus  horses,  occupied  a 
space  in  front  of  a  blacksmith  shop. 

In  the  Red  Dog  saloon  some  cow- 
punchers  on  a  holiday  played  cards  at 
various  tables,  quietly  drinking.  Behind 
the  rough  bar  Pete  Moulin,  the  propri- 
etor, stood  talking  to  his  bartender, 
Blacky. 

"So  that  Jasper's  back  again,"  com- 
mented the  proprietor. 


"Which?"  The  bartender  followed 
the  proprietor's  gaze,  which  was  on  a 
man  seated  at  a  table,  his  profile  toward 
them,  playing  cards  with  several  other 
men.  The  bartender's  face  showed  per- 
plexity. 

Moulin  laughed.  "I  forgot  5'ou  ain't 
been  here  long,"  he  said.  "That  was 
before  your  time.  That  fellow  settin' 
sideways  to  us  is  Texas  Blanca." 

"What's  he  callin'  himself  Texas 
for?"  queried  the  bartender.  "He  looks 
like  a  greaser." 

"Breed,  I  reckon,"  offered  the  pro- 
prietor. "Punched  cows  in  Texas  be- 
fore he  come  here." 

"What's  he  allowin'  to  be  now?" 

"Nobody  knows.  Used  to  own  the 
Star — Dakota's  brand.  Sold  out  to  Da- 
kota five  years  ago.  Country  got  too 
hot  for  him  and  he  had  to  pull  his 
freight." 

"Rustler?" 

"You've  said  something.  He's  been 
suspected  of  it.  But  nobody's  talkin' 
very  loud  about  it." 

"Not  safe?" 

"Not  safe.  He's  lightning  with  a  six. 
Got  his  nerve  to  come  back  here, 
though." 

"How's  that?" 

"Ain't  you  heard  about  it?  I  thought 
everybody'd  heard  about  that  deal. 
Blanca  sold  Dakota  the  Star.  Then  he 
pulled  his  freight  immediate.  A  week 
or  so  later,  Duncan,  of  the  Double  R, 
rides  up  to  Dakota's  shack  with  a  bunch 
of  the  Double  R  boys  and  accuses  Da- 
kota of  rustlin'  Double  R  cattle.  Dun- 
can had  found  twenty  Double  R  calves 
runnin'  with  the  Star  cattle  which  had 
been  marked  secret.  Blanca  had  run  his 
iron  on  them  an'  sold  them  to  Dakota. 
Dakota  showed  his  bill  of  sale,  all  regu- 
lar, an'  of  course  Duncan  couldn't  blame 
him.  But  there  was  some  hard  words 
passed,  an'  Duncan  an'  Dakota  ain't  al- 
lowin'   they're    particular   friends   since. 

"Dakota  had  to  give  up  the  calves, 
sure  enough,  an'  he  did.  But  sore!  Da- 
kota was  sure  some  disturbed  in  his  mind. 
He  didn't  show  it  much,  bein'  one  of 
them  quiet  kind,  but  he  says  to  me  one 
day  not  long  after  Duncan  had  got  the 
calves  back:  'I  been  stung,  Pete,'  he 
says,   soft  an'   even   like;   'I  been  stung 
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proper  by  that  damned  oiler.  Not  that 
I'm  carin'  for  the  money  end  of  it; 
Duncan  findin'  them  calves  with  my 
stock  has  damaged  my  reputation.' 
Then  he  laffed — one  of  them  little,  short 
laffs  which  he  gets  off  sometimes  when 
things  just  don't  suit  him — the  way  he's 
laffed  a  couple  of  times  when  I've  seen 
him  throw  down  on  someone.  'Mebbe 
I'll  be  runnin'  in  with  Blanca  one  of 
these  days,'  he  says.  An'  that's  all  he 
ever  said.  An'  now,  sure  enough, 
Blanca's  come  back.  Reckon  he  thinks 
Duncan  didn't  get  wise  to  the  calf  deal." 

"In  his  place,"  said  Blacky,  eyeing 
Blanca  furtively,  "I'd  be  makin'  some 
inquiries.  Dakota  ain't  no  man  to  trifle 
with." 

"Trifle!"  Moulin's  voice  was  preg- 
nant with  awed  admiration.  "I  reckon 
there  ain't  no  one  triflin'  with  Dakota — 
he's  discouraged  that  long  ago.  Square, 
too — square  as  they  make  'em." 

"Lord  knows  the  country  needs  square 
men,"  observed  Blacky. 

He  caught  a  sign  from  a  man  seated 
at  a  table  and  went  over  to  him  with  a 
bottle  and  a  glass.  While  Blacky  was 
engaged  in  this  task  the  door  opened  and 
Dakota  entered. 

Moulin's  admiration  and  friendship 
for  Dakota  might  have  impelled  him  to 
warn  Dakota  of  the  presence  of  Blanca, 
and  he  did  hold  up  a  warning  finger,  but 
Dakota  was  at  that  moment  looking  in 
another  direction  and  did  not  observe 
the  signal. 

He  continued  on  to  the  bar,  and 
Blacky,  having  a  leisure  moment,  came 
forward  as  Dakota  reached  the  bar  and 
placed  his  elbow  on  it.  A  short  nod  of 
greeting  passed  between  the  three,  and 
Blacky  placed  a  bottle  on  the  bar  and 
reached  for  a  glass.  Dakota  made  a  neg- 
ative sign  with  his  head — short  and  res- 
olute. 

"Not  drinkin'?"   queried  Moulin. 

"No." 

"How  long's  that  been  goin'  on?" 
Moulin's  grin  was  skeptical. 

"A  month." 

Moulin  looked  searchingly  at  Dakota, 
saw  that  he  was  in  earnest  and  suddenly 
reached  a  hand  over  the  bar.  "Shake!" 
he  said.  "I  hate  to  knock  my  own  busi- 
ness, an'  you've  been  a  pretty  good  cus- 


tomer, but  if  you  mean  it,  it's  the  most 
sensible  thing  you  ever  done.  Of  course, 
you  didn't  hit  it  regular,  but  there's 
been  times  when  I've  thought  that  if  I 
could  have  three  or  four  customers  like 
you,  I'd  retire  in  a  year  an'  spend  the 
rest  of  my  life  countin'  my  dust!"  He 
was  suddenly  serious,  catching  Dakota's 
gaze  and  winking  expressively,  nodding 
toward  Blanca.  "Friend  of  your'n 
here,"  he  said. 

Dakota  took  a  flashing  glance  at 
Blanca,  and  Moulin  saw  his  lips  straight- 
en and  harden.  But  in  the  next  instant 
he  was  smiling  gravely  at  the  proprietor. 

"Thanks,  Peter,"  he  said  quietly. 
"But  you're  some  reckless  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  when  you're  calling  him 
my  friend.  Maybe  he'll  be  proving  that 
he  didn't  mean  to  skin  me  on  that  deal." 

He  smiled  again,  and  then  left  the  bar 
and  strode  toward  Blanca.  The  latter 
continued  'his  card-playing,  apparently 
unaware  of  Dakota's  approach,  but  at 
the  sound  of  Dakota's  voice  he  turned 
and  looked  up  slowly,  his  face  wearing 
a  bland  smile.  It  was  plain  to  Moulin 
that  he  had  known  all  along  of  Dakota's 
presence  in  the  saloon — perhaps  had  seen 
him  enter.  The  others  ceased  playing 
and  leaned  back  in  their  chairs,  watch- 
ing, for  there  was  something  in  Dakota's 
greeting  to  Blanca  that  warned  them  of 
impending  trouble. 

"Blanca,"  he  said  evenly,  "you  can 
pay  for  those  calves  now." 

It  pleased  Blanca  to  dissemble.  But 
it  was  plain  to  Moulin — as  it  must  have 
been  plain  to  everyone  who  watched 
Blanca — that  a  shadow  had  crossed  his 
face  at  Dakota's  words.  Evidently  he 
had  entertained  a  hope  that  his  duplicity 
had   not  been  discovered. 

"Calves?"  he  said.  "What  calves,  my 
frien'  ?"  He  turned  his  chair  around, 
leaning  far  back  in  it  and  hooking  his 
right  thumb  in  his  cartridge  belt  just 
above  the  holster  of  his  pistol.  "I 
theenk  eet  must  be  mistak'." 

"Yes,"  returned  Dakota,  a  slow, 
grimly  humorous  smile  reaching  his  face ; 
"it  was  a  mistake.  Duncan  found  it 
out.  Duncan  took  the  calves.  You're 
going  to  pay  for  them." 

"I  pay  for  heem?"  The  blank  smile 
on  Blanca's  face  had  slowly  faded  with 
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.  the  realization  that  his  victim  was  not 
to  be  further  misled  by  him.  In  place 
of  the  smile,  his  face  now  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  sneering  contempt,  and  his 
black  eyes  had  taken  on  a  watchful  glit- 
ter.    "I  pay  for  no  calves,  my  frien'." 

"You'll  pay,"  said  Dakota,  an  omin- 
ous, quiet  drawl  in  his  voice,  "or " 

"Or  what?"  Blanca  showed  his  white 
teeth  in  a  catlike  grin. 

"I'd  take  it  out  of  your  hide,  if  I 
could  get  you  to  put  your  gun  away  long 
enough,"  said  Dakota.  "I'd  rather  you'd 
pay  for  those  calves  that  way.  But  I 
know  you're  too  much  of  a  coward  to 
fight  like  a  man.  You'd  use  your  gun 
now  if  you  thought  there  was  a  chance 
to  do  it  and  get  away."  He  leaned  over 
the  half-breed,  exhibiting  anger  for  the 
first  time.  "Take  your  hand  off  your 
gun  or  I'll  break  your  neck,"  he  said 
savagely.  Instantly,  as  Blanca's  hand 
stole  away  from  the  holster,  Dakota  re- 
covered his  self-possession.  "Get  out  of 
town  before  sundown,"  he  added  cold- 
ly; "I'm  giving  you  fair  warning." 

He  deliberately  turned  his  back  on 
Blanca  and  walked  to  the  door,  stepping 
down  into  the  street.  Blanca  looked  after 
him,  sneering.  An  instant  later  he 
turned  to  his  companions  at  the  card 
table. 

"In  your  place,"  said  one  of  the  card 
players,  "I'd  waste  no  time  in  pulling 
my  freight." 

Blanca's  teeth  gleamed.  "My  frien'," 
he  said  insinuatingly,  "it's  your  deal." 
His  smile  grew.  "Thees  is  a  nize  coun- 
try," he  continued.  "I  like  it  ver'  much. 
I  am  come  back  here — to  stay.  Dakota 
— hees  got  the  Star  too  cheap."  He 
tapped  his  gun  holster  suggestively. 
"To-night  Dakota  die.  To-morrow  who 
takes  the  Star?  You?"  He  pointed 
to  veach  of  the  card  players  in  turn. 
"You?"  he  questioned — "you  take  it?" 
He  smiled  at  their  negative  signs.  "Well, 
then  Blanca  take  it.  Peste!  Dakota 
give  me  till  sundown !" 

The  six-o'clock  was  an  hour  and  thir- 
ty minutes  late.  For  two  hours  Sheila 
Langford  had  been  on  the  station  plat- 
form awaiting  its  coming.  For  a  full 
half  hour  she  had  stood  at  the  corner  of 
the   station   platform   straining  her   eyes 


to  watch  a  thin  skein  of  smoke  that 
trailed  off  down  the  horizon,  but  which 
told  her  that  at  last  the  train  was  com- 
ing. It  grew  nearer  over  the  wilder- 
ness of  space,  steaming  its  way  through 
the  golden  sunshine  of  the  afternoon, 
and  presently,  with  a  grinding  of  brakes 
and  the  shrill  hiss  of  escaping  air,  it 
drew  up  to  the  station. 

A  brakeman  descended,  the  conductor 
strode  stiffly  to  the  telegrapher's  win- 
dow, two  trunks  came  out  of  the  ex- 
press car,  and  a  tall  man  of  fifty  alighted 
and  was  folded  into  Sheila's  welcoming 
arms.  For  a  moment  the  two  stood  thus, 
while  the  passengers  smiled  sympathet- 
ically. Then  the  man  held  Sheila  off  at 
arm's  length  and  looked  searchingly  at 
her. 

"Crying?"  he  said.  "What  a  wel- 
come!" 

"Oh,  daddy!"  she  said.  In  this  mo- 
ment she  was  very  near  to  telling  him 
about  what  had  happened  to  her  on  the 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Lazette,  but  she 
felt  that  it  was  impossible  with  him  look- 
ing at  her;  she  could  not  at  a  blow  cast 
a  shadow  over  his  first  day  in  the  coun- 
try where,  henceforth,  he  was  to  make 
his  home.  And  so  she  stood  sobbing 
softly  on  his  shoulder,  while  he,  aware 
of  his  inability  to  cope  with  anything  so 
mysterious  as  a  woman's  tears,  caressed 
her  gently  and  waited  patiently  for  her 
to  regain  her  composure. 

"Then  nothing  happened  to  you,  after 
all,"  he  laughed,  patting  her  cheek. 
"Nothing,  in  spite  of  my  croaking." 

"Nothing,"  she  answered.  The  op- 
portunity was  gone  now,  she  was  com- 
mitted irrevocably  to  her  secret. 

"You  like  it  here?  Duncan  has  made 
himself  agreeable?" 

"It  is  a  beautiful  country,  though  a 
little  lonesome  after — after  Albany.  I 
miss  my  friends,  of  course.  But  Dun- 
can's sister  has  done  her  best,  and  I 
have  been  able  to  get  along." 

The  engine  bell  clanged,  and  they 
stood  side  by  side  as  the  train  pulled 
slowly  away  from  the  station.  Lang- 
ford  solemnly  waved  a  farewell  to  it. 
"This  is  the  moment  that  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  for  months,"  he  said, 
with  what,  it  seemed  to  Sheila,  was  al- 
most a  sigh  of  relief.     He  turned  to  her 
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with  a  smile.  "I  will  look  after  the 
baggage,"  he  said,  and,  leaving  her,  he 
approached  the  station  agent  and  to- 
gether they  examined  the  trunks  that 
had  come  out  of  the  express  car. 

Sheila  watched  him  at  this  task.  His 
face  seemed  a  trifle  drawn ;  he  had  aged 
much  during  the  month  that  she  had 
been  separated  from  him.  The  lines  of 
his  face  had  grown  deeper;  he  seemed, 
now  that  she  saw  him  at  a  distance,  to 
be  careworn,  tired.  She  had  heard  peo- 
ple call  him  a  hard  man ;  she  knew  that 
business  associates  had  complained  of 
what  they  were  pleased  to  call  his  "sharp 
methods" ;  it  had  even  been  hinted  that 
they  were  irregular.  It  made  no  dif- 
ference to  her,  however,  what  people 
said  of  him;  he  had  been  a  kind  and  in- 
dulgent parent  to  her,  and  she  supposed 
that  in  business  it  was  everybody's  busi- 
ness to  look  sharply  after  their  own  in- 
terests. There  were  jealous  people 
everywhere ;  envy  stalks  rampant  through 
the  world;  failure  cavils  at  mediocrity; 
mediocrity  sneers  at  genius.  And  she 
had  always  considered  her  father  a  ge- 
nius and  the  carping  of  those  over  whom 
he  had  ridden  rough-shod  had  always 
sounded  in  her  ears  like  tributes. 

As  quite  unconsciously  we  are  prone 
to  place  the  interests  of  self  above  con- 
siderations for  the  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence of  others,  so  Sheila  had  grown  to 
judge  her  father  through  the  medium  of 
his  treatment  of  her.  Her  own  father — 
who  had  died  while  she  was  in  her  in- 
fancy— could  not  have  treated  her  better 
than  had  Langford.  Since  her  mother's 
death,  some  years  before,  he  had  been 
both  father  and  mother  to  her,  and  her 
affection  for  him  had  flourished  in  the 
sunshine  of  his.  No  matter  what  other 
people  thought,  she  was  satisfied  with 
him. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  David  Dowd 
Langford  allowed  no  one — not  even 
Sheila — to  look  into  his  soul.  What 
emotions  slumbered  beneath  the  mask  of 
his  habitual  imperturbability  no  one  save 
Langford  himself  knew.  During  all  his 
days  he  had  successfully  fought  against 
betraying  his  emotions,  and  now,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  there  was  nothing  of  his 
character  revealed  in  his  face  except 
sternness.     If  addicted  to  sharp  practices 


in  business,  no  one  would  be  likely  to 
suspect  it — not  even  his  victim.  Could 
you  have  looked  steadily  into  his  eyes, 
you  might  find  there  was  a  certain  gleam 
to  warn  you  of  trickery,  only  you  would 
not  be  able  to  look  steadily  into  his  eyes, 
for  the  reason  that  they  would  not  allow 
you.  They  were  shifty,  crafty  eyes  that 
took  your  measure  when  you  least  ex- 
pected it. 

Over  the  motive  that  had  moved  her 
father  to  retire  from  business  while  still 
in  his  prime  Sheila  had  not  speculated. 
Nor  had  she  speculated  when  he  had 
bought  the  Double  R  ranch  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  spending  the 
remainder  of  his  days  on  it.  She  sup- 
posed that  he  had  grown  tired  of  the  un- 
ceasing bustle  and  activity  of  city  life, 
as  had  she,  and  longed  for  something 
different,  and  she  had  been  quite  as 
eager  as  he  to  take  up  her  residence  here. 
This  had  been  the  limit  of  her  conjec- 
turing. 

He  had  told  her  when  she  had  left  Al- 
bany that  he  would  follow  her  in  a 
month.  And  therefore,  in  a  month  to 
the  day — knowing  his  habit  of  punctu- 
ality— she  had  come  to  Lazette  for  him, 
having  been  driven  over  from  the  Dou- 
ble R  by  one  of  the  cowboys  in  the  spring 
wagon. 

She  saw  the  station  agent  now,  beck- 
oning to  the  driver  of  the  wagon,  and 
she  went  over  to  the  edge  of  the  station 
platform  and  watched  the  trunks  being 
tumbled  in. 

The  driver  was  grumbling  good-na- 
turedly to  Langford. 

"That  darned  six-o'clock  is  always 
late,"  he  was  saying.  "It's  a  quarter 
to  eight  now,  an'  the  sun  is  goin'  down. . 
If  that  train  had  been  on  time,  we  could 
have  made  part  of  the  trip  back  in  the 
daylight." 

The  day,  indeed,  had  gone.  Sheila 
looked  toward  the  mountains  and  saw 
that  the  shadows  were  lengthening  from 
their  bases ;  the  lower  half  of  the  sun 
had  sunk  behind  a  peak;  the  quiet  colors 
of  the  sunset  were  streaking  the  sky  and 
glowing  over  the  plains. 

The  trunks  were  in ;  the  station  agent 
held  the  horses  by  the  bridles,  quieting 
them ;  the  driver  took  up  the  reins ;  Shei- 
la  was   helped    up   on   the   seat  by  her 
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father,  he  jumped  in  himself,  and  they 
were  off  down  the  street,  toward  a  dim 
trail  that  led  up  a  slope  which  began  at 
the  edge  of  town  and  melted  into  space. 

Comfortably  ensconced  on  the  seat 
between  her  father  and  the  driver,  Shei- 
la's glance  roved  over  the  buildings  at 
her  left.  It  was  her  second  visit  to  La- 
zette  and  she  found  the  buildings  inter- 
esting. They  were  so  unlike  anything 
that  she  had  seen  in  the  East. 

The  town  seemed  deserted.  She  saw 
a  man  standing  near  the  front  door  of  a 
saloon,  his  hands  on  his  hips;  he  did  not 
seem  to  be  interested  in  either  the  wagon 
or  its  occupants;  his  gaze  roved  up  and 
down  the  street  and  he  nervously  fin- 
gered his  cartridge  belt.  He  was  a 
brown-skinned  man,  almost  olive,  Sheila 
thought,  as  her  glance  rested  on  him, 
attired  after  the  manner  of  the  country, 
with  leathern  chaps,  slouch  hat,  boots, 
spurs,  neckkerchief. 

"Why,  it's  sundown  already!"  Sheila 
heard  her  father  say.  "What  a  sudden 
change.  A  moment  ago  the  light  was 
perfectly  clear!" 

A  subconscious  sense  only  had  permit- 
ted Sheila  to  hear  her  father's  voice,  for 
her  thoughts  and  eyes  were  just  then 
riveted  on  another  man,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  door  of  another  saloon  a  little 
way  down  the  street.  She  recognized 
the  man  as  Dakota  and  exclaimed 
sharply. 

She  felt  her  father  turn;  heard  the 
driver  declare  that  "It  was  comin'  off," 
though  she  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  he  meant.  Then  she  realized  that 
the  driver  had  halted  his  horses. 

"We're  out  of  range,"  she  heard  him 
say,  speaking  to  her  father. 

"What's  wrong?"  This  was  her 
father's  voice. 

"Dakota  an'  Blanca  are  havin'  a  run- 
in,"  came  the  driver's  voice.  "Dakota's 
give  Blanca  till  sundown  to  get  out  of 
town." 

Sheila  cowered  in  her  seat,  half  afraid 
to  look  at  Dakota,  who  was  walking 
slowly  toward  the  man  standing  in  front 
of  the  saloon,  though  the  fascination  of 
the  scene  held  her  gaze  steadily  on  the 
chief  actors. 

Far  down  the  street,  out  of  the  cor- 
ners of  her  eyes,  she  saw  men  congre- 


gated; they  stood  in  doorways,  at  con- 
venient corners,  their  eyes  directed  to- 
ward Dakota  and  the  other  man.  In 
the  sepulchral  calm  that  had  fallen  there 
came  sounds  that  in  another  time  would 
not  have  been  noticed.  Somewhere  a 
door  slammed;  there  came  to  Sheila's 
ears  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  the  bark- 
ing of  a  dog — sharp  they  smote  the  quiet 
atmosphere;  they  seemed  odd  to  the  point 
of  unreality. 

However,  the  sounds  did  not  long  dis- 
tract her  attention  from  the  chief  actors 
in  the  scene  that  was  being  carried  on 
in  front  of  her;  they  died  away,  and  she 
gave  her  entire  attention  to  the  men. 
She  saw  Dakota  reach  a  point  about 
thirty  feet  from  the  man  in  front  of  the 
saloon — Blanca.  As  he  continued  to 
approach,  she  observed  an  evil  smile  flash 
suddenly  to  Blanca's  face;  saw  a  glint 
of  metal  in  the  faint  light;  heard  the 
crash  of  his  revolver;  shuddered  at  the 
flame  spurt.  She  expected  to  see  Dakota 
fall — hoped  that  he  might.  Instead,  she 
saw  him  smile — in  much  the  fashion  that 
he  had  smiled  that  night  in  the  cabin 
when  he  had  threatened  to  shoot  the  par- 
son if  she  did  not  consent  to  marry  him ; 
watched  his  right  hand  fall  swiftly  to 
the  butt  of  the  pistol  at  his  right  hip. 
She  heard  Blanca  curse  as  his  bullet 
missed  and  saw  him  swing  his  weapon 
upward  for  another  shot.  But  in  that 
infinitesimal  space  of  time  between 
Blanca's  first  shot  and  his  preparation 
for  another  there  was  a  movement  at 
Dakota's  side;  a  flash  of  fire  from  his 
hip,  and  then — before  the  roar  of  the 
first  had   died   away — another. 

At  each  report  Sheila  saw  Blanca 
shiver.  At  the  second  shot  he  staggered, 
the.  hand  holding  the  revolver  dropped 
oddly,  and  the  weapon  thudded  in  the 
dust  at  his  feet.  He  shuddered  through- 
out the  length  of  his  body  and  stood  for 
one  tense  instant  facing  Dakota,  his 
teeth  bared  in  a  snarl.  Then  his  knees 
doubled  queerly  and,  without  a  sound, 
he  pitched  forward,  face  down,  in  the 
dust  of  the  street. 

Sheila  saw  Dakota  come  forward  and 
stand  over  the  fallen  man,  looking  down 
at  him,  his  pistol  still  in  his  hand.  There 
was  a  convulsive  movement  of  Blanca's 
body    and    then    he    lay    still.     Dakota 
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sheathed  his  weapon  and,  without  look- 
ing toward  the  buckboard,  turned  and 
strode  unconcernedly  down  the  street. 
A  man  came  out  of  the  door  of  the  sa- 
loon in  front  of  which  Blanca  lay,  look- 
ing down  at  his  prostrate  figure.  Other 
men  were  running  toward  the  spot; 
there  were  shouts — oaths.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  Sheila  had  seen  a  man 
killed — murdered — and  there  came  to 
her  Dakota's  words  in  the  cabin:  "Have 
you  ever  seen  a  man  die?"  She  had  sur- 
mised then,  from  his  manner  that  night, 
that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  kill  the 
parson,  and  nowT  she  knew  that  her  sac- 
rifice had  not  been  made  in  vain — she 
had  saved  the  parson's  life.  A  sob  shook 
her,  the  world  reeled,  blurred,  and  she 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Oh!"  she  said  in  a  strained,  hoarse 
voice.    "Oh!  the  brute!" 

"Hey!"  From  a  great  distance  the 
driver's  voice  seemed  to  come.  "Hey! 
What's  that?  Well,  mebbe.  But  I 
reckon  Blanca  won't  rustle  any  more 
cattle.  God!"  he  added  in  an  awed 
voice.     "Both  of  them  hit  him!" 

Blanca  was  dead  then ;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  Sheila  felt  herself 
swaying,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  end  of 
the  seat  to  steady  herself.  She  heard 
her  father's  voice  raised  in  alarm,  and 
then  darkness  settled  around  her. 

When  she  recovered  consciousness  her 
father's  arms  were  still  about  her  and 
the  buckboard  was  in  motion.  Dusk 
had  come ;  above  her  countless  stars  flick- 
ered in  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky. 

"I  reckon  she's  plum  shocked,"  she 
heard  the  driver  say. 

"I  don't  wonder,"  returned  Lang- 
ford,  and  Sheila  felt  a  shiver  run  over 
him.  "Great  guns!"  Sheila  wondered 
at  the  tone  he  used.  "That  man  is  a 
marvel  with  a  pistol.  Did  you  notice 
how  cool  he  took  it?" 

"Cool!"  The  driver  laughed.  "If 
you  get  acquainted  with  Dakota,  you'll 
know  he's  cool.  He's  an  iceberg — that's 
what  he  is!" 

"They'll  arrest  him,  I  suppose?" 
queried  Langford. 

"Arrest  him !  What  for  ?  Didn't  he 
give  Blanca  the  first  chance?  That's 
why  I'm  tellin'  you  he's  cool." 

It  was  midnight  when  the  buckboard 


pulled  up  at  the  Double  R  corral  gates 
and  Langford  helped  Sheila  down.  She 
was  still  pale  and  trembling  and  did  not 
wait  downstairs  to  witness  her  father's 
introduction  to  Duncan's  sister,  but  went 
immediately  to  her  room.  Sleep  was  far 
from  her  thoughts,  however,  for  she 
kept  dwelling  over  and  over  on  the  odd 
fortune  that  had  killed  Blanca  and  al- 
lowed Dakota  to  live,  when  his  death 
would  have  brought  to  an  end  the  dis- 
tasteful relationship  which  his  freakish 
impulse  had  forced  upon  her. 

Was  Fate  indeed  running  the  game — 
if  game  it  might  be  called? 

CHAPTER  VI 

Kindred  Spirits 

LOOKING  rather  more  rugged 
than  when  he  arrived  at  the  sta- 
tion at  Lazette,  two  weeks  before, 
his  face  tanned,  but  still  retaining  the 
smooth,  sleek  manner  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  the  East,  David 
Dowd  Langford  sat  in  a  big  rocking- 
chair  on  the  lower  gallery  of  the  Double 
R  ranch-house  mentally  appraising  Dun- 
can, who  was  seated  nearby,  his  profile 
to  Langford. 

"So  this  Ben  Doubler  has  been  a  thorn 
in  your  side?"  he  questioned  softly. 

"That's  just  it,"  returned  Duncan, 
with  an  evil  smile.  "And  now  I'm  will- 
ing him  to  you." 

"Well,"  said  Langford,  leaning  far- 
ther back  in  his  chair  and  clasping  his 
hands,  resting  his  chin  on  the  thumbs, 
his  lips  curving  with  an  ironic  smile, 
"I  suppose  I  ought  to  feel  extremely 
grateful  to  you.  As  a  usual  thing  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  get  rid  of  a  nester,  isn't 
it?" 

"I  ain't  been  able  to  get  rid  of  this 
one,"  returned  Duncan. 

"Tried  everything?" 

"Yes." 

"The  law?" 

Duncan  made  a  gesture  of  disgust. 
"The  law!"  he  said.  "What  for?  He's 
got  as  much  right  to  the  open  range  as  I 
have.  I  took  up  a  section  and  he  took 
up  a  quarter  section.  The  only  differ- 
ence is  that  I've  proved  on  mine  and  he 
ain't  proved  on  his.  He's  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  and  I'm  on  this  side. 
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Or  rather,"  he  said,  with  a  grin,  "you're 
on  this  side,  since  you've  bought  the 
Double  R." 

"His  rights,  then,"  remarked  Lang- 
ford,  slowly,  "equal  yours — or  mine. 
That  is,"  he  added,  "he  makes  free  use 
of  the  water  and  grass." 

"Which  reduces  the  profits  of  the 
Double  R  about  one-half,"  said  Duncan. 

"That's  bad  business,"  observed  Lang- 
ford. 

Duncan  nodded.  "That's  admitted. 
But  how  are  you  going  to  prevent  it?" 

"Have  you  tried" — Langford  looked 
obliquely  at  Duncan,  drawling  signifi- 
cantly— "force?" 

"I've  tried  everything,  I  told  you." 
Duncan  looked  at  Langford  with  a  new 
interest.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the 
new  owner  had  come  to  the  Double  R 
that  he  had  dropped  the  mask  of  sleek 
smoothness  behind  which  he  concealed 
his  passions.  Even  now  the  significance 
was  more  in  his  voice  than  in  his  words, 
and  Duncan  began  to  comprehend  that 
the  new  owner  was  deeper  than  he  had 
thought.  "I'm  glad  to  see  that  you  ap- 
preciate the  situation,"  he  said,  smiling 
craftily.  "Some  men  are  mighty  careful 
not  to  do  anything  to  hurt  anybody 
else." 

Langford  favored  Duncan  with  a 
steady  gaze,  which  the  latter  returned, 
and  both  smiled. 

"Business,"  presently  said  Langford, 
with  a  quiet  significance  which  was  not 
lost  on  Duncan,  "good  business  demands 
the  application  of  certain  methods  which 
are  not  always  agreeable  to  the  opposi- 
tion." He  took  another  sly  glance  at 
Duncan.  "There  ought  to  be  a  good 
many  ways  of  making  it  plain  to  Dou- 
bler  that  he  isn't  wanted  in  this  section 
of  the  country,"  he  insinuated. 

"I've  tried  to  make  some  of  the  ways 
plain,"  said  Duncan,  with  a  cold  grin. 

During  the  two  weeks  that  Langford 
had  been  at  the  Double  R,  Duncan  had 
studied  him  from  many  angles,  and  this 
exchange  of  talk  had  convinced  him  that 
he  had  erred  in  his  estimate  of  the  new 
owner's  character.  As  he  had  hinted  to 
Langford,  he  had  tried  many  plans  to 
rid  the  country  of  the  nester  and  he  re- 
membered a  time  when  Doubler  had 
seen  through  one  of  his  schemes  to  fasten 


the  crime  of  rustling  upon  him  and  had 
called  him  to  account,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  what,  had  happened  at  the  meet- 
ing between  them  was  not  pleasant.  He 
had  not  bothered  Doubler  since  that 
time,  though  there  had  lingered  in  his 
heart  a  desire  for  revenge.  Many  times, 
on  one  pretext  or  another,  he  had  tried 
to  induce  his  men  to  clash  with  Doubler, 
but  without  success.  It  appeared  that 
the  men  suspected  his  motives  and  de- 
liberately avoided  the  nester. 

With  a  secret  satisfaction  he  had 
watched  Langford's  face  this  morning, 
when  he  had  told  him  that  Doubler  had 
long  been  suspected  of  rustling;  that  the 
men  of  the  Double  R  had  never  been 
able  to  catch  him  in  the  act,  but  that  the 
number  of  missing  cattle  had  seemed  to 
indicate  the  nester's  guilt.  Doubler's 
land  was  especially  desirable,  he  had  told 
Langford ;  it  was  a  quarter  section  lying 
adjacent  to  good  water.  Duncan  had 
had  trouble  with  Doubler  over  the  wa- 
ter rights,  too,  but  since  the  nester  con- 
trolled the  land  he  also  controlled  the 
water.  The  Two  Forks  was  the  only 
spot  that  could  be  used  by  thirsty  cattle 
in  the  vicinity,  for  the  river  at  other 
points  was  bordered  with  cliffs  and  hills 
and  was  inaccessible.  And  Doubler 
would  not  allow  the  Double  R  cattle  to 
water  at  Two  Forks,  though  he  had 
issued  this  edict  after  his  trouble  with 
the  Double  R  owner.  Duncan,  how- 
ever, did  not  explain  this  to  Langford. 

The  latter  looked  at  him  with  a 
smooth  smile.  "It  is  plain  from  what 
you  have  been  telling  me,"  he  said,  "that 
there  is  no  possibility  of  your  succeeding 
in  concluding  satisfactory  negotiations 
with  Doubler,  and  therefore  I  expect 
that  I  shall  have  to  deal  with  him  per- 
sonally. I  shall  ride  over  there  some 
day  and  have  a  talk  with  him." 

The  prospect  of  becoming  involved 
with  the  nester  gave  him  a  throb  of  joy. 
All  his  life  he  had  been  overcoming  busi- 
ness obstacles,  and  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  situation  which  now 
confronted  him  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  business.  Of  course,  it  was  not  the 
business  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, but  it  offered  the  opportunity  for 
cold-blooded,  merciless  planning  for  per- 
sonal gain;  there  were  the  elements  of 
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profit  and  loss;  it  would  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  peculiar  genius, 
to  grapple,  battle,  and  finally  overthrow 
the  opposing  force. 

"I  like  this  country,"  he  said,  leaning 
back  and  smiling  at  Duncan.  "I  was 
rather  afraid  at  first  that  I  would  find 
it  a  trifle  dull  after  the  East.  But  this 
situation  gives  promise  of  action." 

Duncan  looked  at  him  with  a  crafty 
smile.  "You  reckoning  on  running  him 
off,  or "     He  leered  significantly. 

Langford's  face  was  impassive,  his 
smile  dry.  "I  have  formed  no  plan  of 
action,"  he  said,  quietly. 

CHAPTER  VII 

Bogged  Down 

EVERY  day  during  the  two  weeks 
that  her  father  had  been  at  the 
Double  R  Sheila  had  accompanied 
him  on  his  rides  of  exploration.  She  had 
grown  tired  of  the  continued  compan- 
ionship ;  in  spite  of  the  novelty  of  the 
sight,  she  was  decidedly  weary  of  look- 
ing at  the  cowboys  in  their  native  haunts. 
Not  that  they  did  not  appeal  to  her,  for 
on  the  contrary  she  had  found  them  pic- 
turesque and  she  had  admired  their  man- 
liness, but  she  longed  to  ride  out  alone, 
where  she  could  brood  over  her  secret. 
The  possession  of  it  had  taken  the  flavor 
out  of  the  joys  of  this  new  life — had  left 
it  flat  and  filled  with  bitter  memories  of 
that  night  in  the  shack. 

She  had  detected  a  change  in  her 
father;  he  seemed  coarse,  domineering, 
entirely  unlike  his  usual  self.  She  sup- 
posed it  was  the  country.  For  Duncan 
she  had  developed  a  positive  dislike;  he 
had  accompanied  her  and  her  father  on 
all  their  trips  and  his  manner  had  grown 
to  be  one  of  easy  familiarity.  This  was 
another  reason  why  she  wanted  to  ride 
alone. 

This  morning  she  was  saddling  her 
pony  at  the  corral  bars  when  she  ob- 
served Duncan  standing  beside  her. 

"You  might  have  let  me  throw  that 
saddle  on,"  he  said. 

She  flushed,  angered  that  he  should 
be  watching  her.  "I  prefer  to  do  it  my- 
self," she  returned,  without  looking  at 
him. 

He  laughed  and  gave  his  attention  to 


rolling  a  cigarette.  "Cross  this  morn- 
ing?" he  remarked. 

There  was  no  reply,  though  Duncan 
might  have  been  warned  by  the  dark  red 
in  Sheila's  cheeks. 

"We're  riding  down  to  the  box  can- 
yon, on  the  other  side  of  the  basin,  this 
morning,"  said  Duncan.  "We've  got 
some  strays  penned  up  there.  But  your 
dad  won't  be  ready  for  half  an  hour." 

"You  are  going,  I  suppose?"  ques- 
tioned Sheila,  tightening  the  rear  cinch. 

"Of  course," 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Sheila,  straighten- 
ing and  facing  him,  "why  you  have  to 
go  with  father  everywhere." 

He  flushed.  "Your  father's  aiming 
to  learn  the  business/'  he  said.  "I'm 
showing  him,  telling  him  what  I  know. 
There's  a  chance  that  I  won't  be  with 
the  Double  R  after  the  fall  round-up — 
if  a  deal  which  I've  got  on  now  goes 
through." 

After  Sheila  had  completed  the  tight- 
ening of  the  cinches  she  led  the  pony 
beside  the  corral  fence,  mounted,  and 
without  looking  at  Duncan,  started  to 
ride  away.  "Wait!"  he  shouted,  and 
she  drew  her  pony  to  a  halt  and  sat  look- 
ing down  at  him  as  he  stood  in  front  of 
her.  "I  thought  you  was  going  with  us 
— with  your  father?"  he  said. 

"You  are  mistaken."  She  could  not 
repress  a  smile  at  his  expression  of  dis- 
appointment, but  without  giving  him 
any  further  satisfaction  she  urged  her 
pony  forward,  leaving  him  standing  be- 
side the  corral  bars  watching  her  with  a 
frown. 

She  crossed  the  river  at  a  shallow  and 
urged  her  pony  up  a  sloping  bank  and 
out  upon  a  grassy  plain  that  spread  away 
into  the  distance.  About  noon,  when 
she  became  convinced  that  she  had  seen 
everything  worth  seeing  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  she  wheeled' her  pony  and 
headed  it  back  toward  the  river.  She 
reached  it  after  a  time  and  urged  her 
beast  along  its  banks,  searching  for  the 
shallow  where  she  had  crossed  some  time 
before.  A  dim  trail  led  along  the  river 
and  she  was  certain  that  if  she  followed 
it  long  enough  it  would  lead  her  to  the 
crossing,  but  after  riding  for  half  an 
hour  and  encountering  nothing  but  hills 
and  rock  cliffs,  she  began  to  doubt.    But 
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she  rode  on  for  another  half  hour,  and 
then,  slightly  disturbed  over  her  inability 
to  find  the  shallow,  she  halted  the  pony 
and  looked  about  her. 

A  sudden  misgiving  assailed  her — 
had  she  lost  her  idea  of  direction?  She 
looked  up  at  the  sun,  and  saw  that  it 
was  slightly  past  the  zenith  on  its  down- 
ward path.  She  smiled.  Of  course  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  follow  the  river, 
and  in  time  she  would  come  in  sight  of 
the  Double  R  buildings.  Certain  that 
she  had  missed  the  shallow,  she  urged 
her  pony  about  and  cantered  slowly  back 
over  the  trail.  A  little  later  she  de- 
scended a  dry  arroyo  that  led  to  the  river 
and  came  out  into  a  flat. 

There  was  a  fringe  of  shrubbery  at 
the  edge  of  what  appeared  to  have  once 
been  a  swamp,  though  now  it  was  dry 
and  made  fairly  good  footing  for  her 
pony.  The  animal  acted  strangely,  how- 
ever, when  she  tried  to  urge  it  through 
the  fringing  shrubbery,  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  use  her  quirt. 

Once  at  the  water's  edge  Sheila  halted 
the  pony  and  smiled.  It  was,  she  de- 
cided, a  much  better  crossing  than  the 
one  she  had  encountered  on  the  trip  out. 
It  was  very  shallow,  not  over  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  she  could  see  the  hard,  sandy 
bottom  through  the  clear  water.  What 
puzzled  her  was  that  there  were  no 
tracks  or  hoof-prints  in  the  sand  any- 
where about  her,  as  there  would  be  were 
the  ford  used  ever  so  little.  It  seemed 
to  be  an  isolated  section  of  the  country, 
though,  and  perhaps  she  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  ford.  She  must  remember 
to  ask  Duncan  about  it  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  ranch. 

She  urged  the  pony  gently  with  her 
voice  and  the  little  animal  would  not 
budge.  Impatient  at  its  obstinacy,  she 
applied  the  quirt  vigorously.  Stung  to 
desperation,  the  pony  stood  erect  for  an 
instant,  pawing  the  air  frantically  with 
its  fore  feet,  and  then,  as  the  quirt  still 
lashed  its  sides,  it  lunged  forward,  snort- 
ing in  apparent  fright,  made  two  or 
three  eccentric  leaps,  splashing  water 
high  over  Sheila's  head,  and  then  came 
to  a  sudden  stop  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream. 

Sheila  bit  her  lips  in  vexation.  Again 
she    plied    the    quirt    vigorously.      The 


pony  floundered  and  struggled,  but  did 
not  move  out  of  its  tracks.  Evidently 
something  had  gone  wrong.  Sheila 
peered  over  the  pony's  mane  into  the 
water,  which  was  still  clear  in  spite  of 
the  pony's  struggling,  and  sat  suddenly 
erect,  stifling  a  cry  of  amazement.  The 
pony  was  mired  fast ;  its  legs,  to  a  point 
just  above  its  knees,  had  disappeared 
into  the  river  bottom.  As  she  straight- 
ened, a  sudden,  chilling  fear  clutching 
at  her  heart,  she  felt  the  cold  water  of 
the  river  splashing  against  her  own 
booted  legs.  And  now  knowledge  came 
to  her  in  a  sudden,  sickening  flood.  She 
had  ridden  her  pony  fairly  into  a  bed  of 
quicksand ! 

For  a  moment  she  sat  motionless  in 
the  saddle,  stunned  and  nerveless.  She 
saw  now  why  there  were  no  tracks  or 
footprints  leading  down  into  the  shal- 
low. She  remembered  now  that  Duncan 
had  warned  her  of  the  presence  of  quick- 
sand in  the  river,  but  the  chance  of  her 
riding  into  any  of  it  had  seemed  to  be  so 
remote  that  she  had  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  him.  Much  as  she  disliked 
Duncan,  she  would  have  given  much  to 
have  him  close  at  hand  now. 

She  was  surprised  at  her  coolness.  She 
realized  that  the  situation  was  precari- 
ous. The  pony  was  hopelessly  mired, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  her  that  there  was 
any  immediate  danger.  The  river  bot- 
tom all  about  her  looked  smooth  and 
hard;  it  was  grayish-black,  and  she  was 
so  certain  that  the  footing  was  good  that 
she  pulled  her  feet  out  of  the  stirrups, 
swung  around,  and  stepped  down  into 
the  water.  She  had  stepped  lightly, 
bearing  only  a  little  of  her  weight  on 
the  foot,  while  holding  to  the  saddle,  but 
the  foot  sank  instantly  into  the  sand, 
and  the  water  darkened  around  it.  She 
tried  again  in  another  spot  with  the 
same  result,  putting  a  little  more  weight 
into  the  effort  this  time.  She  went  in 
almost  up  to'  the  knee,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  she  had  to  exert  some 
little  strength  in  order  to  pull  the  foot 
out — there  was  so  great  a  suction. 

Looking  back  toward  the  bank  that 
she  had  left,  she  saw  that  the  pony  must 
have  come  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  the 
two  or  three  mad  plunges  it  had  made. 
She  found  herself  wondering  how  it  had 
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succeeded  in  coming  that  far.  Behind 
her  the  water  had  become  perfectly  clear, 
the  impressions  left  by  the  pony's  hoofs 
had  filled  up,  and  the  river  bottom 
looked  as  smooth  and  inviting  as  before 
she  had  urged  the  pony  into  it.  In  front 
of  her  was  a  stretch  of  water  of  nearly 
the  same  width  as  that  which  lay  be- 
hind her.  To  her  right  and  left  the 
grayish-black  sand  spread  far,  and  she 
realized  that  whatever  chance  of  escape 
there  was  lay  ahead.  Yet  there  seemed 
to  be  no  hope  of  escape  in  that  direction, 
either. 

She  leaned  over  and  laid  her  head 
against  the  pony's  neck,  smoothing  and 
patting  its  breast.  The  animal  nickered 
appealingly  and  she  stifled  a  sob  of  re- 
morse over  her  action  in  forcing  it  into 
the  treacherous  sand,  for  it  had  known 
better  and  had  obeyed  her  blindly. 

How  long  she  lay  with  her  head 
against  the  pony's  neck  she  did  not  know, 
but  when  she  finally  sat  erect  again  she 
found  that  the  water  was  touching  the 
hem  of  her  riding  skirt  and  that  her  feet, 
dangling  on  each  side  of  the  pony,  were 
deep  in  the  sand  of  the  river  bottom. 
With  a  cry  of  fright  she  drew  them  out 
and  crossed  them  before  her  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle.  The  pony  sank 
several  inches,  it  seemed  to  Sheila;  she 
saw  the  water  flowing  over  its  back; 
heard  it  neigh,  loudly,  appealingly,  with 
a  note  of  anguish  and  terror  that  seemed 
almost  human,  and,  feeling  a  sudden  re- 
sponsive emotion  of  terror  and  despair, 
Sheila  bowed  her  head  against  the  ani- 
mal's neck  and  sobbed  softly.  They 
would  both  die,  she  knew — she  and  the 
pony;  they  would  presently  sink  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  treacherous  sand,  the 
water  would  flow  over  them  and  oblit- 
erate all  traces  of  their  graves,  and  no 


one  would  ever  know  what  had  become 
of  them. 

Some  time  later — it  might  have  been 
five  minutes  or  an  hour — Sheila  could 
not  have  told — she  heard  the  pony  neigh 
again,  and  this  time  it  seemed  there  was 
a  new  note  in  the  sound — a  note  of  hope. 
She  raised  her  head  and  looked  up.  And 
there  on  the  bank  before  her,  uncoiling 
his  rope  from  the  saddle-horn  and  look- 
ing very  white  and  grim,  was  the  hated 
Dakota. 

Sheila  sat  motionless,  not  knowing 
whether  to  cry  or  laugh,  finally  compro- 
mising with  the  appeal:  "Won't  you 
please  get  us  out  of  this?" 

"That's  what  I'm  aiming  to  do.  Hold 
your  arms  over  your  head." 

She  did  as  she  was  bidden.  He  had 
not  dismounted  from  his  pony,  but  had 
ridden  it  up  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
quicksand,  and  when  her  arms  were 
raised  she  saw  him  twirl  the  rope  once, 
saw  a  sudden  noose  sail  out  toward  her, 
watched  as  it  settled  down  around  her 
waist    and    was    drawn    tight. 

"You  won't  be  able  to  walk  in  that 
sand,"  he  told  her,  when  the  rope  had 
been  drawn  taut  and  his  pony  was  show- 
ing a  desire  to  back  up  the  slope  with  its 
captive,  following  its  custom.  "Get  your 
feet  off  to  one  side  so  you  won't  get  foul 
of  the  saddle — and  keep  your  head  above 
the  water.     Ready?" 

"Ye-es,"  she  answered  tremulously, 
dreading  what  was  to  come. 

Instantly  his  pony  was  in  motion,  and 
Sheila  felt  the  pull  of  the  rope.  She 
tried  to  keep  her  feet  after  the  first 
lunge  made  by  the  pony,  but  she  sank 
into  the  sand,  became  overbalanced  and 
fell  heavily  into  the  water,  and  in  this 
manner  was  dragged,  gasping,  strangling, 
and  dripping  wet,  to  the  bank. 


To  be  continued.) 


In  the  next  installment  of  "THE  TRAIL  TO 
YESTERDAY"  Duncan  meets  Dakota  under 
slightly  embarrassing  circumstances  and  Langford 
tries  his  hand  at  "getting  rid"  of  Ben  Doubler. 


PHYSIQUE  IN  GOLF 


By  HAROLD  H.  HILTON 

TJOW  strong  must  a  successful  golfer  be?  Where  should  his 
-^  strength  be?  Mr.  Hilton  declares  that  it  is  not  unusual 
strength — in  fact,  some  men  are  too  strong — but  the  scientific 
application  of  it  that  counts.  Incidentally  he  points  out  that  golf 
is  not  a  developer  of  sheer  muscle. 


ONCE  heard  a  Scotch  professional 
say:  "Yon  man's  o'er  strong  to 
play."  He  was  referring  to  one  of 
those  individuals  of  '  Samsonlike 
development  who  could  put  the  shot 
an  incredible  number  of  feet  and 
who,  by  pure  muscular  power,  could 
lift  a  comparatively  heavy  man  with  one 
hand  and  hold  him  up  for  some  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  There  was  much 
of  truth  in  this  professional's  remark, 
for  the  Goliath  could  make  nothing  of 
the  game  of  golf.  He  could  not  even 
hit  the  ball  a  long  way,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  was  muscle-bound  in  every 
limb  in  his  body,  and  in  consequence 
could  not  swing  the  club  with  even  a 
relative  degree  of  freedom. 

The  whole  result  of  his  most  frantic 
muscular  efforts  was  to  push  the  ball  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  I  say  push  advisedly,  as  his 
swing  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
species  of  push,  a  swing  which  took  the 
club  up  with  rigid  muscles.  He  did 
not  seem  able  to  relax  those  abnormal 
muscles  of  his,  and  then  tighten  them  up 
again  on  the  downward  swing,  but  the 
mere  effort  of  taking  hold  of  the  club 
seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  his 
frame  into  an  absolute  state  of  rigidity. 
I  do  not  wish  to  imply  by  this,  how- 
ever, that  actual  physical  strength  is  of 
no  avail  in  the  game  of  golf.  If  a  man 
who  is  well  blessed  with  physical  power 
can  only  apply  that  power  to  its  best  ad- 
vantage, it  must  of  necessity  be  a  great 
asset  to  him,  as  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  strokes  to  be  played  in  the  game  which 
necessitate  the  use  of  more  than  an  aver- 
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age  degree  of  strength,  and  the  man  who 
is  not  blessed  with  a  sufficiency  for  the 
occasion  must  necessarily  suffer.  But  it 
is  better  to  be  blessed  with  a  compara- 
tively limited  degree  of  physical  strength 
and  know  how  to  apply  it  to  its  fullest 
advantage  than  to  have  the  gift  of  excep- 
tional physical  power  and  not  know  how 
to  utilize  it  advantageously.  In  the  one 
instance  the  physical  power  is  in  excel- 
lent control,  while  in  the  other  it  can- 
not be. 

If  there  is  one  muscle,  or  rather  set  of 
muscles,  in  the  human  frame  which  are 
of  no  use  to  man  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
game  of  golf,  they  are  those  which  act  in 
relation  to  what  is  usually  termed  the 
biceps.  No  doubt  these  muscles  have 
their  uses  in  this  world.  For  instance, 
one  could  imagine  that  they  are  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  the  removal  of  piano- 
fortes or  other  heavy  domestic  material, 
but  for  the  propulsion  of  a  golf  ball  they 
are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  are  apt 
to  get  in  the  way  and  hinder  the  swing 
of  the  player. 

That  they  are  of  little  avail  to  the 
golfer  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
among  professionals  whose  physical  ex- 
ercises are  very  much  limited  to  the  play- 
ing of  golf  there  is  almost  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  development.  Some  few  years 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  receive  very  em- 
phatic testimony  on  this  point.  We  were 
discussing  the  question  of  golf  and  phys- 
ical development  consequent  to  it,,  and  I 
expressed  the  opinion  that  not  only  were 
the  biceps  of  no  use  to  the  player,  but, 
moreover,  there  were  very  few  first-class 
players  who  could  claim  any  particular 
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'development- in  this  part  of  the  arm  and 
that  the  majority  were  almost  devoid  of 
such  development.  These  opinions  were 
received  with  a  certain  degree  of  incre- 
dulity, not  to  say  unbelief.  Just  at  that 
moment  J.  H.  Taylor,  the  four-times 
champion,  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  I 
suggested  that  they  should  utilize  his 
anatomy  as  a  test. 

Now,  Taylor  is  an  exceptionally 
sturdy,  strongly  built  man  who  looks  the 
very  embodiment  of  physical  strength, 
the  kind  of  man  one  would  on  first  sight 
be  excused  in  assuming  was  something 
akin  to  a  professional  wrestler.  On  the 
mere  question  of  appearance,  a  more  un- 
likely subject  could  not  have  been  chosen 
by  which  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  con- 
tention, but  I  was  not  in  the  least 
alarmed,  as  I  knew  that  Taylor  played 
golf  and  no  other  game.  The  reply  to 
the  query  as  to  the  development  of  his 
biceps  was  much  as  I  anticipated,  as  it 
came  in  the  most  emphatic  manner; 
"Soft  as  butter,  sir,  just  like  a  child's," 
and  a  physical  demonstration  proved  this 
to  be  correct  in  every  way.  John  Henry 
Taylor  was  almost  completely  devoid  of 
muscular  development  in  his  biceps,  and 
in  this  respect  was  only  much  the  same  as 
the  majority  of  men  who  have  made  the 
game  of  golf  their  favorite  physical  pas- 
time. 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
golf  does  not  develop  the  physical  attri- 
butes, as  in  truth  it  is  a  wonderful  all- 
round  developer  of  physique,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the 
arm,  and  those  which  have  their  resting 
place  in  the  shoulders;  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  played  much  golf  in 
their  younger  years  have  splendidly  de- 
veloped shoulder  muscles.  Again  it  de- 
velops the  leg  and  chest  muscles;  in  fact, 
as  a  general,  all-round  developer  of  the 
frame  there  are  very  few  games  as  good 
as  golf.  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  the 
muscles  that  it  does  not  materially  aid 
are  the  biceps  and  the  forearm  muscles. 
Although  many  good  golfers  have  well- 
developed  forearms,  it  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  possible  to  have  too  great  a 
development  of  forearm  for  the  playing 
of  successful  golf. 

What  I  do  think  the  game  of  golf 
tends   to   develop   is  strength  of  sinew, 


particularly  those  which  pass  through  the 
wrists,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
golfer  to  be  a  great  player  without  he 
has  an  average  degree  of  strength  in  the 
sinews  of  the  wrists.  This  does  not 
mean  necessarily  that  he  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  those  big,  strong,  square-boned 
species  of  wrists  which  indicate  excep- 
tional strength  in  this  part  of  the  anat- 
omy. In  fact,  the  bone  development 
may  be  slight  and  the  wrist  apparently 
a  comparatively  weak  example,  but  pro- 
vided there  is  strength  and  suppleness 
of  sinew,  the  player  need  not  worry 
about  the  lack  of  bone.  The  sinews  will 
do  all  that  is  required  and  some  of  the 
longest  drivers  I  have  ever  come  across 
have  had  wrists  which  in  appearance 
would  have  seemed  more  in  keeping  on 
the  arms  of  a  woman. 

The  Secret  of  Length 

The  secret  of  being  able  to  hit  a  golf 
ball  a  very  long  way,  is  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  the  application  of  strength.  To 
be  a  long  driver  it  is  not  altogether  nec- 
essary to  be  abnormally  strong  muscu- 
larly.  Strength  is  useful,  but  not  in  any 
way  essential,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  many  men  of  comparatively  light 
physique  are  very  long  drivers,  a  fact 
which  is  no  doubt  due  to  strength  of 
sinew  and  the  gift  of  being  able  to  apply 
the  strength  they  have  at  command.  In 
connection  with  the  evidence  of  power 
when  hitting  a  golf  ball,  I  am  convinced 
on  one  point  and  that  is  that  long  arms 
are  a  great  aid  to  the  player,  as  not  only 
do  they  enable  him  to  obtain  a  fine,  free 
sweep  of  the  club  without  the  use  of 
any  excessive  body  action,  but,  moreover, 
long  arms  are  invariably  set  on  the  body 
on  somewhat  free  principles,  and  the 
player  who  is  blessed  with  this  freedom 
is  enabled  to  get  his  arms  well  away 
from  his  body. 

The  ideal  combination  for  long  driv- 
ing is  a  pair  of  long,  sinewy  arms  com- 
bined with  long,  powerful  hands  and  fin- 
gers, and  the  majority  of  players  who 
drive  a  long  ball  without  much  apparent 
effort  are  invariably  thus  blessed.  Of 
course,  there  are  players  who  obtain 
length  by  other  means,  men  who  are 
compactly   built   and   are   comparatively 
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short  in  the  arms,  but  they  usually  obtain 
their  length  by  forcing  with  the  body, 
that  is,  by  throwing  the  whole  of  their 
physique  into  the  blow.  It  is  a  forcing 
style  of  driving  which  is  not  altogether 
elegant  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  style  of 
play  which  is  apt  to  go  to  pieces  under 
pressure.  Again  there  is  always  a  dan- 
ger in  connection  with  players  who,  on 
account  of  their  physique,  have  recourse 
to  these  methods,  and  the  danger  lies  in 
the  fact  that  with  increasing  years  they 
are  naturally  prone  to  put  on  avoirdu- 
pois, and  what  freedom  they  originally 
possessed  is  apt  to  leave  them,  and  they 
inevitably  lose  their  length. 

Of  all  the  golfers  I  have  come  across 
I  cannot  think  of  any  who  to  my  mind 
would  appear  as  ideally  built  for  the 
playing  of  the  game  as  Harry  Vardon. 
He  is  sufficiently  tall  without  being  un- 
gainly, he  is  strong  without  being  muscle- 
bound,  and  he  has  the  strength  in  the 
correct  places,  viz. :  the  shoulders,  wrists, 
and  hands.  There  may  be  many  men 
playing  golf  who  are  infinitely  better 
physically  developed  than  Harry  Var- 
don, but  perhaps  none  whose  physique  is 
better  adapted  for  the  game.  George 
Duncan  is  another  player  whose  physique 
is  also  well  fitted  for  the  game,  but 
Ray,  whom  Americans  will  see  perform- 
ing this  fall  in  their  open  championships, 
would  appear  to  be  a  somewhat  clumsily 
fashioned  individual  and  does  not  in  any 
way  give  one  the  impression  of  being  an 
athlete.  But  he  has  wonderful  strength 
and  great  freedom  of  action. 

At  one  time  in  his  career  he  was  prob- 
ably too  free  in  his  actions,  but  since  he 
has  filled  out  into  a  big,  heavy  man,  his 
freedom  has  come  much  more  under 
control,  and  he  is  in  consequence  a  more 
reliable  long-game  player.  Comparing 
his  form  of  the  present  day  with  that 
when  he  was  a  man  of  comparatively 
light  physique,  one  cannot  heip  but  think 
that  the  extra  avoirdupois  which  has 
gradually  appeared  during  the  past  few 
years  has  had  a  very  sobering  effect  upon 
his  swing,  and  many  young  players  who 
are  inclined  to  be  weedy  of  physique 
would,  no  doubt,  benefit  by  the  addition 
of  weight  to  their  physique,  much  as  Ray 
would  appear  to  have  benefited. 

Reviewing  golfers  who  have  learned 


the  rudiments  of  the  game  in  the  States, 
one  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the 
fact  that  the  four  players  who  stand  out 
as  having  made  the  biggest  name  for 
themselves  are  all  men  of  comparatively 
light  physique.  The  four  I  mean  are 
Messrs.  Walter  Travis,  Jerome  Travers, 
Chick  Evans,  and  MacDermott.  Not 
by  the  wildest  stretch  of  imagination  can 
any  of  this  quartet  be  called  big  men. 
In  truth,  one  would  be  inclined  to  class 
them  all  as  comparatively  small  men. 
Jerome  Travers  is  probably  the  tallest  of 
the  four,  but  he  is  not  by  way  of  being 
a  giant. 

Successful  Small  Men 

Of  course,  it  may  be  only  a  pure  coin- 
cidence that  the  four  most  successful 
golfers  in  America  are  all  of  small 
physique,  but  it  is  nevertheless  remark- 
able that  they  should  exhibit  more  con- 
trol over  their  clubs  than  the  men  of 
more  commanding  stature.  There  is  a 
saying  that  a  good  "big  one"  will  always 
defeat  a  good  "little  one,"  and  one  can- 
not get  away  from  the  truth  of  this  opin- 
ion, as  provided  that  both  are  equally 
gifted  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientific 
application,  the  greater  strength  of  the 
bigger  man  must  prevail  in  the  end.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  smaller  man  has  the  better 
balanced  physique,  better  balanced  in  the 
respect  that  he  can  control  his  actions 
more  successfully.  On  this  assumption 
the  small  man  should  be  the  more  stable 
and  consistent  player  than  the  big  man, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  on  the 
average  he  is,  as  he  has  certainly  proved 
himself  so  in  America. 

It  is  in  events  such  as  open  champion- 
ship contests  that  the  smaller  man  is  at 
a  disadvantage  with  his  stronger  oppo- 
nents. He  may  be  likely  to  do  as  well 
as  any  of  his  opponents,  for  argument's 
sake  we  will  say  even  better  than  any  in- 
dividual opponent,  but  on  account  of  the 
limitations  to  his  power  he  cannot  expect 
with  just  average  fortune,  to  accomplish 
anything  as  great  as  that  which  several 
of  his  stronger  opponents  may  accom- 
plish. However  well  the  smaller  man 
may  play,  there  is  always  the  great 
chance   that  one  or   other   of  his   more 
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powerful  opponents  may  do  even  better, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  gifted  with 
greater  power,  and  in  an  open  event  one 
has  to  defeat  all  opponents  and  not  any 
particular  individual  one. 

In  England  the  open  championship 
during  recent  years  has  invariably  fallen 
to  one  of  the  big  men.  Players  like 
J.  H.  Taylor  or  Tom  Ball,  who  are  rep- 
resentatives of  the  accurate,  scientific 
class  of  player,  have  a  habit  of  finishing 
in  second  position,  suffering  defeat  be- 
cause they  have  the  misfortune  to  run  up 
against  just  one  player  possessed  of 
greater  power,  who  is  on  the  top  of  his 
game  on  this  particular  occasion.  The 
difficulty  for  the  Taylors  and  the  Balls 
is  to  defeat  the  whole  fleet  of  these  big 
men,  and  the  fleet  is  such  a  numerous  one 
nowadays. 

In  the  old  days  the  sound,  accurate 
golfer  had  a  much  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess in  the  open  championship  than  he 
has  at  present,  as  the  ever-growing  num- 
ber of  powerful  big  hitters  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  pace,  so  to  speak, 
in  that  the  players  now  realize  that  to 
win  the  championship  something  more 
than  steady  play  is  required.  One  or 
other  of  the  strong  men  is  almost  sure  to 
be  on  his  game,  and  the  men  less  gifted 
in  physique  have  to  go  full  steam  ahead 
from  the  very  start  of  the  event  and 
often  crack  under  the  strain. 

Aside  and  apart  from  the  question  of 
a  good  wrist  and  a  good  wrist  action, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  essential 
possession  for  a  golfer  who  hopes  to  be 
a  first-class  exponent  of  the  game,  per- 
haps the  most  useful  asset  is  a  powerful 
pair  of  hands,  and  if  the  fingers  are  long 
all  the  better  for  the  player.  To  my  way 
of  thinking,  long,  strong  fingers  are  an 
aid  to  the  golfer  in  every  way,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  when  he  is  on  the 
putting  greens,  where  it  may  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  have  slight,  delicate  fingers. 
But  in  the  more  powerful  phases  of  the 
game  the  long,  strong  fingers  have  it  in 
every  way,  as  they  are  able  to  control  a 
comparatively  heavy  club  with  ease,  and 
long  driving,  in  consequence,  becomes 
more  or  less,  a  simple  manner. 

But  it  is  in  the  really  heavy  work  from 
indifferent  lies  that  the  long,  strong  fin- 
gers hold  the  great  advantage,  as  they 


enable  the  player  to  grip  the  club  firmly 
and  get  that  quick,  sharp  nip  into  the 
swing  which  is  so  useful  when  playing 
from  rough,  heavy  grass.  I  speak  feel- 
ingly on  this  point,  as  nature  gave  me 
short  fingers,  and  I  look  with  envy  upon 
men  like  Braid,  Ray,  and  Vardon  when 
they  take  heavy  medium  irons  from 
lies  from  which  I  would  have  to  rest 
content  with  a  niblick  shot  for  safety. 
They  have  the  combination  of  length  in 
the  fingers  and  strength  in  the  hand, 
which  allows  them  to  put  sufficient  snap 
behind  the  shot  to  enable  the  club  to 
come  through  all  obstructions. 

Personally,  I  may  have  the  requisite 
strength  in  the  hand,  but  I  am  certainly 
not  possessed  of  the  requisite  grip  with 
the  fingers,  and  if  I  attempt  any  of  these 
Goliathlike  feats  when  playing  from 
long  grass,  it  invariably  ends  in  my  los- 
ing possession  of  the  club.  It  is  not  due 
to  the  lack  of  strength  in  my  fingers,  but 
to  the  lack  of  firmness  of  grip  owing  to 
the  shortness  of  finger. 

The  Virtue  of  Sloping  Shoulders 

One  excellent  physical  attribute  for  a 
golfer  to  possess  is  sloping,  or  what  are 
generally  termed  bottle-neck,  shoulders, 
as  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  shadow 
of  doubt  that  the  man  with  these  sloping 
shoulders  is  always  gifted  with  excep- 
tional freedom  in  this  part  of  his  anat- 
omy. There  are  two  of  our  noted  play- 
ers, viz. :  Mr.  John  Ball  and  Alexander 
Herd,  who  are  blessed  with  this  class  of 
shoulders,  and  for  freedom  of  swing 
these  two  are  not  excelled  by  any.  The 
ease  with  which  they  can  swing  a  golf 
club  is  simply  extraordinary. 

Rather  remarkable  to  say,  both  Mr. 
Ball  and  Mr.  Herd  grip  the  club  in  the 
palm  of  the  right  hand,  with  the  knuckles 
pointing  to  the  ground,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  neither  of  them  could  employ 
this  underhand  grip  and  nevertheless 
swing  with  such  freedom  and  truth  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sloping  shoulders  that 
they  possess.  In  swinging  a  golf  club  a 
square-shouldered  man  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinking,  at  a  disadvantage  in  compari- 
son with  men  who  are  physically  mod- 
eled on  the  lines  of  Mr.  Ball  and  Mr. 
Herd. 
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Although  in  the  swinging  of  a  golf 
club  the  upper  part  of  a  player's  anatomy 
is  admittedly  a  more  important  factor 
than  the  lower  part,  still  in  the  truth  of 
a  golfing  swing  much  depends  upon  the 
use  the  player  makes  of  his  legs  and  feet, 
and  in  consequence  a  player  is  a  good 
deal  dependent  upon  the  physique  of  his 
lower  limbs.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  strong 
in  the  legs,  as  strength  in  this  part  of  the 
anatomy  enables  a  player  to  maintain  his 
balance.  But  as  against  this  many  men 
who  are  abnormally  strong  in  the  legs  are 
not  a  little  prone  to  try  to  utilize  them 
too  much,  and  are  not  only  apt  to  move 
about  on  their  feet,  but,  moreover,  are 
sometimes    inclined    to    place    so    much 


pressure  on  the  feet  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinual risk  of  their  slipping. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  nearly 
all  players  who  are  exceedingly  well  de- 
veloped below  are  inclined  to  take  a  very 
wide  stance.  This  is  only  natural,  as 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  obtain  a 
more  than  average  degree  of  impetus 
from  the  legs  and  feet. 

Another  point  which  is  noticeable  in 
connection  with  the  general  run  of  golf- 
ers who  have  played  from  their  youth  up 
is  that  they  are  much  inclined  to  turn 
their  toes  up,  and  in  a  true,  free  golfing 
swing  players  undoubtedly  utilize  their 
toes  a  great  deal.  Moreover,  they  turn 
on  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and  this  tends  to 
turn  the  toes  skywards. 


CAMPING  IN  COMFORT 

By   CHARLES   U.   BECKER 

Illustrated  with  Diagrams 

How    One    Man    Solved    the    Problem    of    Home-Made    Stoves, 

Tables,  and  Cots 


1  VERY  camping  expedition 
soon  makes  the  discovery 
_j  that  the  leading  question  in 
the  woods  is  how  to  get 
something  to  eat,  there  be- 
====  ing  a  constantly  increasing 
demand  for  that.  Unless  there  is  an 
experienced  outdoor  cook  in  the  party, 
usually  the  first  culinary  efforts  will  be 
sore  disappointments,  resulting  in  shock- 
ing displays  of  temper,  blistered  hands, 
scorched  clothes,  eyes  almost  put  out  by 
smoke,  and  food  either  overdone,  under- 
done, or  mixed  freely  with  ashes.  Some 
people  may  step  forward  and  say  that 
all  that  is  part  of  the  fun  of  an  outing, 
but  you  could  get  the  same  results  by 
going  into  the  backyard  and  cooking  a 
meal  over  an  open  fire,  with  the  expense 
of  a  trip  to  the  woods  saved. 

A  camp-fire  on  a  dark  night  is  an 
inviting  sight,  and  the  very  mention  of 
it,  if  we  have  hunted  among  the  moun- 
tains, or  fished  in  brawling  streams  or 
picturesque  lakes,  fills  us  with  a  longing 


that  is  hard  to  quiet ;  but  when  you  come 
to  prepare  a  meal  over  an  open  fire  on 
a  hot  day,  with  the  wind  blowing  from 
all  directions  at  once,  a  habit  it  seems 
to  acquire  the  moment  you  start  cook- 
ing, the  poetry  soon  fades  away. 

There  is  no  excuse,  except  lack  of 
invention,  for  being  uncomfortable  on 
an  outing,  especially  if  you  are  canoeing, 
and,  having  cruised  many  thousands  of 
miles  and  camped  out  for  months  at  a 
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HORSES  ON   WHICH   TO   LAY   BOARDS   FOR 

TABLE.        THE     LEGS,     WHICH     MAY     BE 

POLES   CUT   IN   THE   WOODS   WHERE   YOU 

CAMP,  ARE  DETACHABLE 

time,  this  statement  is  based  on  experi- 
ence. 

We  might  as  well  make  cooking  in 
the  woods  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  dis- 
comfort, and  you  may  suggest  that  the 
easiest  way  to  do  that  would  be  to  pur- 
chase one  of  the  many  camp  stoves  on 
the  market,  but  the  objection  to  such 
stoves  is  that  they  are  bulky  and  diffi- 
cult to  transport,  and  you  want  to  leave 
them  behind  if  you  are  traveling  light. 

After  many  years  of  experimenting, 
the  writer  has  constructed  a  camp  stove 
which  reduces  the  heat  feature  to  a  min- 
imum, is  more  easily  transported,  more 
serviceable,  and  costs  less  than  any  stove 
on  the  market.  It  merely  consists  of 
one  strip  of  fairly  heavy  sheet  iron, 
twenty-eight  by  forty-eight  inches,  small- 
er if  there  are  but  a  few  to  cook  for, 
larger  if  the  party,  demands  it;  three 
straight  pieces  of  old  wagon  tire,  three 
feet  long,  which  you  may  obtain  at  any 
blacksmith  shop;  and  one  section  of  or- 
dinary stove  pipe,  from  one  end  of  which 
half  the  pipe  has  been  cut  away  for  the 
space  of  eight  inches. 

When  you  camp  you  dig  a  trench  in  a 
level  plot  of  ground  two  feet  wide,  five 
feet  long  and  one  foot  deep,  one  end 
wall  of  which  is  perpendicular  and  the 
other  sloping  out  gradually.  That  fin- 
ished, you  set  the  joint  of  pipe  at  the 
straight  end,  with  the  notched  side 
turned  toward  the  trench,  and  then  you 
lay  the  three  strips  of  wagon  tire  across 
the  ditch,  one  at  each  end  and  the  third 
in  the  middle.  Over  this  you  place  your 
block  of  sheet  iron,  taking  care  that  the 
notch  in  the  pipe  falls  below  it.  Fill 
in  around  the  pipe  with  small  stones, 
and  plaster  it  over  with  mud  mortar, 
preferably   clay.      After   you   have   care- 


full)  mortared  both  sides  of  the  sheet 
iron,  you  will  have  a  stove  that  will  re- 
quire but  little  wood,  and  one  which 
will  do  as  good  cooking  as  the  best  steel 
range,  besides  eliminating  the  torment 
of  smoke,  heat,  and  ashes  of  the  open 
fire. 

But  you  may  ask,  Where  is  the  oven 
for  baking?  If  you  will  carry  a  small 
iron  tub  with  you,  you  will  have  the 
oven,  and  a  dandy  one.  When  you  wish 
to  bake,  place  two  flat  stones  on  your 
stove  top,  set  your  baking  pan  on  them, 
and  turn  your  tub  over  all.  You  would 
not  want  a  better  oven. 

If  you  are  canoeing,  the  stove  top  will 
fit  snugly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  when 
you  are  traveling,  and  you  can  pack  your 
groceries  in  the  tub.  And  at  the  end  of 
your  journey,  you  can  afford  to  throw 
away  the  sheet  iron,  since  it  has  cost  you 
only  a  few  cents  and  has  been  of  great 
service  to  you,  or  if  you  prefer  to  take 
it  home  for  future  use,  securely  fasten 
it  to  the  bottom  of  your  canoe.  To 
facilitate  shipment  to  the  starting  point 
of  your  expedition,  if  a  large  stove  is 
needed,  halve  the  iron  and  hinge  to- 
gether. 

It  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to  have  to  sit 
on  the  ground  and  eat,  for  when  you  do, 
every  ant,  bug  and  worm  in  the  neigh- 
borhood rushes  in  to  get  a  square  meal 
or  to  show  its  contempt  by  walking  over 
your  food.  So,  for  the  sake  of  comfort, 
carry  a  table  with  you,  not  one  of  the 
stiff-legged,  cumbersome  affairs  of  the 
dining-room,  for  that  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  but  one  built  after  this  fash- 
ion: get  two  pieces  of  light  wood,  three 
by  three  inches,  and  two  and  a  half  feet 
long,  and  bore  three  two-inch  auger 
holes  in  each  piece,  a  hole  near  each  end 
and  one  in  the  middle,  at  such  an  angle 


ONE    WAY    TO    BRACE    THE    COT    POSTS, 
LASHING  A  STOUT  STICK  TO  THEM 
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ANOTHER  WAY,  BRACING  WITH   FORKED 
STICKS 

that  when  you  insert  sticks  in  the  holes 
you  will  have  what  the  carpenters  call  a 
three-legged  horse,  only  you  will  have 
two  three-legged  horses  when  you  finish 
your  job. 

Now,  before  you  start,  you  may  cut 
and  fit  legs  that  may  be  easily  removed 
when  the  camp  is  changed,  or  dispense 
with  them  and  cut  small  poles  for  that 
purpose  every  time  you  stop  for  the 
night.  For  a  top  you  carry  along  a 
couple  of  thin,  wide  boards,  of  such 
length  as  the  size  of  your  party  demands, 
and  these  will  fit  in  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  and  take  up  little  room  and  not 
add  much  to  the  weight  of  the  cargo. 

Folding  cots,  sleeping  bags,  and  rub- 
ber blankets  are  costly,  but  even  though 
you  cannot  afford  them,  there  is  no  use 
of  your  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground  and 
catching  cold.  Here  is  a  cheap,  practical 
way  of  meeting  this  problem :  get  a  piece 
of  twelve-ounce  canvas,  six  and  one-half 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide.  Next 
procure  four  strips  of  tough  wood,  seven 
and  a  half  feet  in  length  and  about  one 
and  a  half  by  a  half  inch  in  thickness,  or, 
if  you  prefer,  use  what  are  known  as 
half  rounds  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
in  diameter.  Now  lay  one  long  edge  of 
the  canvas  between  two  of  the  wood 
strips,  which  should  reach  about  six 
inches  beyond  the  cloth  at  each  end,  and 
nail  together  every  four  or  five  inches, 
clinching  the  nails,  or  fastening  with 
screws.  Bind  the  other  long  edge  of 
the  canvas  between  the  remaining  wood 
strips  in  the  same  way. 


Then  cut  a  four-inch  half-circle  from 
the  canvas  at  the  middle  of  each  wood 
strip  and  stitch  the  edges  of  the  cuts 
to  prevent  raveling.  These  openings  are 
made  so  that  the  frame  may  be  laid 
over  two  forked  supports,  there  being 
no  necessity  for  like  cuts  at  the  ends, 
for  the  wood  strips  reach  far  enough 
beyond  the  cloth  to  lay  snugly  in  the 
crotches  of  two  more  supports.  Thus, 
you  see,  your  cot  must  have  six  sup- 
ports, three  on  a  side,  in  order  to  hold 
it  securely  in  place.  These,  which  should 
be  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  you 
can  find  in  abundance  in  any  thicket  in 
the  woods.  Cut  them  about  two  feet 
long,  with  a  good  strong  fork  at  one 
end.  Sharpen  and  drive  about  six 
inches  into  the  ground  in  your  tent,  first 
spreading  out  your  cot  top  to  see  where 
they  should  be  placed. 

After  you  have  one  cot  in  place,  you 
will  need  only  three  forks  for  each 
succeeding  one,  as  the  side  bar  of  the 
next  is  hung  on  the  supports  of  the  first, 
the  third  on  the  forks  of  the  second, 
and  so  on.  When  you  put  up  a  row 
of  cots  in  this  way,  the  supports*  of 
the  two  outside  ones  should  be  securely 
pegged  down  with  guy  ropes,  after  the 
manner  in  which  a  tent  i;  held  in  place, 
otherwise  they  might  sag  together  slight- 
ly when  loaded.  Also  it  may  be  ad- 
visable to  peg  down  the  side  posts  of  a 
single  cot,  or  brace  them  with  forked 
sticks  set  on  the  inside,  when  the  ground 
where  you  pitch  your  tent  happens  to 
be  too  soft  to  securely  hold  them  in 
place  or  when  there  is  an  extra  large, 
fat  man  to  sleep  in  it. 

If  you  are  going  to  use  it  very  much, 
the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  hinge  your 
cot,  which  will  not  in  any  way  lessen 
its  strength  and  usefulness.  That  is 
done  by  cutting  the  side  bars  in  two 
where  the  openings  are  made  in  the  can- 


AND     STILL     ANOTHER     WAY,     PEGGING 
THEM   WITH  A  PIECE  OF  SMALL  ROPE 


TWO    COTS    IN    PLACE   ON    NINE   PEGS    DRIVEN    IN    THE    GROUND 


vas  and  attaching  hinges  on  either  the 
upper  or  lower  side,  but  both  must  be 
on  the  same  side.  Then  your  cot  will 
fold  into  a  package  forty-five  inches 
long,  and  j'ou  can  easily  carry  half  a 
dozen  in  a  shawl  strap.  The  cost  of 
constructing  such  a  cot  is  so  insignifi- 
cant, and  its  comfort  to  the  man  on  the 
trail  or  the  cruise  so  great,  that  no  one 
should  think  of  starting  to  the  woods 
without  first  providing  himself  with  one. 

And  one  thing  more:  before  you  start 
on  your  trip,  if  you  have  not  already 
done  so,  paraffine  your  tent.  There  are 
very  few,  if  any,  tents  that  will  not  let 
in  some  dampness  during  a  heavy  rain, 
but  if  you  paraffine  yours,  even  if  it 
is  of  the  lightest  material,  it  will  shed 
every  drop  of  water,  and  it  will  not 
mold  when  you  fold  it  up. 

To  do  this,  first  set  up  your  tent  in 
a  sunny  spot  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 
If  it  is  about  a  ten  by  twelve  foot  one, 


a  pound  of  paraffine  and  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  will  do  for  one  coat,  and  one 
will  answer  if  evenly  spread.  Leave  the 
gasoline  at  the  tent  while  you  melt  the 
paraffine  in  a  skillet  in  the  house.  When 
sizzling  hot,  take  it  out  and  pour  into 
the  gasoline.  Apply  instantly  with 
either  a  sprayer  or  brush.  And  remem- 
ber above  all  things  you  must  not  smoke 
or  strike  a  match,  or  allow  anyone 
around  who  does,  while  you  are  doing 
this  job. 

And  when  you  take  a  trip  to  the 
country,  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  your 
comfort  that  you  treat  the  natives  along 
your  route  the  way  you  would  like  to 
have  them  treat  you  were  they  crossing 
your  property.  You  will  meet  with 
some  amusing  specimens  of  humanity, 
but  you,  with  your  strange  city  manners 
and  clothes,  will  look  just  as  funny  to 
them  as  they  will  appear  to  you,  and 
that    will    help    some. 


Cape  Horn  is  still  on  the  map,  but  no  longer  as  the  grim 
menace  of  the  Southern  Ocean.  Steam  takes  most  of  the 
traffic  through  Magellan's  Straits  and  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Cape  Horn  will  frown  across 
deserted  seas.  But  the  old  days  are  not  yet  forgotten  and 
a  graduate  of  the  square-rigger  school  has  written  for 
OUTING  a  tale  of  a  voyage  around  the  Cape  When 
Sailors  Were  Sailors.      It    begins  in  the  August   number. 
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A  QUESTION  OF  COURAGE 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 
Showing  How  the  Sheriff  Met  His  Great  Crises 


F  course  you've  heard  of 
the  sheriff,  Junius  Frere," 
said  Nicholas  Wilson,  by 
way  of  a  beginning. 
"Likewise,  havin'  heard 
of  him,  you  know  all 
about  his  reputation  for  bravery.  Well, 
I'm  goin'  to  add  to  that  reputation  with 
two  little  incidents  of  my  own.  One's 
professional  and  the  other's  private,  and 
I'm  goin'  to  leave  it  up  to  you  to  say 
which  shows  the  truest  nerve. 

"At  the  time  I  knew  him,  Frere  was 
considered  the  best  officer  in  this  part 
of  Louisiana.  He  was  a  tall,  brown 
man,  of  middle  age,  with  thin,  clean-cut 
features,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  could 
bore  through  a  brick  wall.  Everyone 
called  him  June,  which  answered  his 
general  disposition,  but  once  let  him 
come  after  you  on  business,  and  he  sure 
looked  like  the  settin'  in  of  a  hard  winter. 
"Naturally  I  heard  of  Frere  from  the 
very  first,  but  it  wasn't  till  I'd  been 
overseein'  here  at  Belrive  for  more'n  a 
year  that  we  finally  come  together  for 
incident  number  one.  The  trouble  start- 
ed late  one  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
first  knowledge  I  had  of  it  come  in  the 
shape  of  a  couple  of  shots  from  down  in 
the  direction  of  the  quarters.  It's  a 
funny  thing  about  shots — how  the. ones 
that  mean  business  kind  of  sound  dif- 
ferent from  the  play  sort.  I  reckon 
there  wasn't  a  Saturday  afternoon  that 
someone  of  the  hands  didn't  cut  loose 
at  a  squirrel  or  wild  chicken,  but  the 
minute  them  two  reports  come — sharp 
and  vicious  and  without  a  second  be- 
tween 'em — I  grabbed  my  hat  and  start- 
ed outside. 

"Halfway  down  I  met  a  little  knot  of 
hands  runnin'  up  to  meet  me,  and  I 
didn't  need  but  one  look  at  the  dirty 
sort  of  gray  their  faces  had  turned  to 
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tell  me  I  hadn't  made  any  mistake.  It 
was  Budda,  they  said,  and  he'd  just  shot 
his  wife.  The  two  had  quarreled  at 
payin'-off  time  about  some  money  Budda 
wanted  to  drink  up  and,  havin'  drunk  it 
up  and  had  his  own  way,  Budda  had 
naturally  come  home  shootin'  mad.  The 
wife  had  waited  till  she  saw  he  meant 
business  and  had  then  run  just  in  time 
to  get  shot  as  she  turned  the  corner 
of  her  cabin.  Afterward,  havin'  held 
back  the  crowd  till  he  could  get  another 
gun  from  inside,  Budda  had  pulled  out, 
with  a  jug  of  whisky,  in  the  direction  of 
the  reed-cane  patch  at  the  far  end  of  the 
plantation. 

"The  hands  gasped  this  out  as  we  run 
along,  and  when  I  got  to  the  scene  of 
the  trouble  I  found  that  the  woman  was 
just  barely  alive.  So  I  sent  a  man  on  a 
fast  horse  for  the  sheriff,  and  then  start- 
ed in  to  do  what  I  could  in  the  mean- 
time. 

"I'd  signed  Budda  on  a  month  before, 
and  he'd  'a'  never  got  by  me  then  if  I 
hadn't  been  pushed  for  hands.  He  was 
one  of  the  short,  chunky  sort,  with  a 
flat  head,  small  eyes  and  all  the  other 
signs  of  bein'  bad,  and  I  knew  that,  now 
he'd  broke  loose,  he'd  get  everyone  he 
could  before  they  got  him.  It  was  up 
to  me,  though,  and,  havin'  armed  a  cou- 
ple of  hands  I  thought  I  might  rely  on, 
I  started  out  on  his  trail. 

"The  cane  patch  grew  mighty  thick 
and  close,  with  an  old,  deserted  cabin  set 
in  the  clearin'  on  its  edge,  and  I  was 
just  tellin'  myself  I'd  be  crazy  to  try 
the  reeds,  when  a  sound  come  from  in- 
side the  cabin.  The  next  second  a  win- 
dow lit  up  from  a  couple  of  shots,  and 
the  next  afte  rthat  my  two  assistants 
was  halfway  back  to  the  quarters  and  I 
was  huggin'  the  safe  side  of  a  live  oak 
that  grew  near  the  edge  of  the  clearin'. 
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And  I  ain't  ashamed  to  say  so,  cither. 
I  had  a  young  wife  and  a  new-horn  hahy, 
and  I  didn't  see  the  sense  in  leavin'  'em 
to  shift  for  themselves  on  account  of  a 
drunken  nigger. 

"  'Budda,'  I  calls.  'You'd  better  come 
out  and  give  yourself  up  peaceable. 
We're  goin'  to  get  you,  anyhow.' 

"  'S'pose  you  come  git  me,  then,  Mis- 
ter Overseer,'  he  yells  back.  'I  got 
plenty  shells,  an'  I  sure  wants  a  crack 
at  you.' 

"After  this  I  laid  low,  peepin'  round 
my  tree  trunk  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  a 
shot  through  a  window.  Of  course,  I 
knew  Budda  could  slip  out  the  back  way 
into  the  reeds,  but  I  didn't  expect  him 
to.  He  wouldn't  'a'  stopped  in  the  cabin 
in  the  first  place  if  he  hadn't  meant  to 
use  it  for  his  last  stand.  While  I  watched 
he  took  a  shot  in  my  direction  every 
now  and  then,  just  to  let  me  know  he 
was  still  there,  and  once  I  heard  a  jin- 
glin'  kind  of  crash  that  told  me  he'd 
finished  his  jug. 

"The  sheriff  didn't  come  ridin'  up  till 
after  moonrise. 

"  'I'm  sorry  I'm  late,'  says  he,  'but  I 
was  away  and  only  got  your  message  a 
while  ago.    Where  is  he  ?    In  the  cabin  ?' 

"'Yes,'  says  I.     'Where's  the  posse?' 

"'Posse?'  he  asks.  Why  I  thought 
there  was  only  one?' 

"  'So  there  is,'  says  I,  'but  look  how 
he's  fixed.  He's  crazy  with  liquor  and 
he's  got  two  guns.  He  can  shoot  you  a 
dozen  times  before  you  make  the  door, 
and  even  if  you  get  there,  it'll  be  too 
dark  inside  for  you  to  see  him.' 

"The  sheriff  smiled,  not  to  make  you 
think  of  braggin',  but  in  a  tight-lipped, 
businesslike  sort  of  way.  'Oh,  he  won't 
shoot  me,'  says  he.  'I'll  just  go  now  and 
get  him.' 

"  'Well,'  says  I,  'if  you're  bent  on 
committin'  suicide,  I  reckon  I'll  have  to 
go  along  with  you.     I  can't  let  you ' 

"  'Yes,  you  can,'  he  interrupts.  'He'll 
shoot  you  before  you've  gone  three  feet. 
I  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about.' 

"  'But  see  here,   Mr.   Sheriff ,'   I 

begins. 

"  'Very  well,'  says  he,  with  a  kind  of 
grate  comin'  into  his  voice.  'Then  I'll 
have  to  deputize  you.  You're  to  stay 
right  here  and  look  after  my  horse.     If 


anything  docs  happen  I  don't  want  him 
hurt.  Those  are  my  orders,  and  you'll 
carry  them  out.' 

"After  that  there  wasn't  anything  to 
do  but  to  obey,  so  I  drew  the  sheriff's 
pony  behind  my  tree  and  peeped  out  to 
see  what  would  happen.  To  look  at  it 
didn't  appear  like  anything.  It  was 
what  you  knew  lay  behind  it  all  that 
made  it  count.  The  sheriff  just  stepped 
out — a  big,  livin'  target  in  the  moon- 
shine of  the  clearin' — and  walked  along 
as  steady  and  as  unconcerned  as  though 
he  was  takin'  a  stroll.  He  didn't  call, 
and  he  didn't  pull  his  gun,  but  there 
was  somethin'  about  the  quiet,  deadly 
way  he  plugged  on  toward  that  cabin 
that  made  me  mighty  glad  I  wasn't  the 
man  inside. 

"Naturally  I  expected  the  shootin'  to 
commence  the  minute  he  started,  but 
nothin'  happened  till  he  was  half  way 
between  the  cabin  and  the  tree.  Then 
Budda  sung  out,  not  loud  and  threatenin', 
as  he'd  done  with  me,  but  in  a  whiny, 
pleadin'  sort  of  way. 

"  'Go  back,  Mister  June,'  he  calls. 
'You  better  go  back,  suh.  I  don't  want 
to  hu't  you,  but  I'll  sure  shoot  if  you 
keeps  on.' 

"If  it'd  been  me  I'd  'a'  rushed  then, 
but  the  sheriff  never  changed  his  stride. 
He  just  kept  on  in  the  same  steady  way, 
and  as  he  done  so  I  caught  a  couple  of 
clicks  and  a  shufflin'  kind  of  sound  that 
told  me  Budda  was  backin'  into  a  cor- 
ner with  a  gun  in  each  hand. 

"The  sheriff  made  the  door  and  kicked 
in  the  rotten  boards  before  he  spoke  at 
all.  'Come  out,  Budda,'  he  says  then, 
kind  of  hard  and  even. 

"  'You  keep  on  outen  here,  Mister 
June,'  whines  Budda.  'I  ain't  comin' 
till  I  has  to,  an'  then  I'm  goin'  to  shoot 
my  way.' 

"  'Very  well,'  says  the  sheriff.  'Then 
I'll  go  in  after  you.'  And  he  went  in, 
too,  as  empty-handed  as  he'd  come. 

"Now,  thinks  I,  the  fun'll  commence, 
but  except  for  some  more  whinin'  and 
shufflin',  and  a  kind  of  tinkle  like  you 
get  when  you  handle  loose  metal  there 
wasn't  a  sound.  Then  the  sheriff  come 
out  with  Budda's  two  guns  in  one  hand 
and  the  chain  of  Budda's  handcuffs  in 
the  other.     It'd  all  taken  less  than  five 
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minutes,  and  the  sheriff  hadn't  spoke 
over  a  dozen  words,  or  reached  once  for 
his  gun.  I'd  seen  a  few  things  in  my 
home  out  West,   but  nothin'  like  that. 

"Later,  before  he  left  with  his  pris- 
oner, I  asked  the  sheriff  why  he'd  took 
such  a  chance. 

"  'Why,  there  wasn't  any  chance,'  says 
he.  'I  know  the  breed,  and  I  knew  that 
he  didn't  have  the  nerve  to  shoot  me. 
He'd  have  shot  you,  though,  in  a  minute. 
I  can't  explain  it  except,  possibly,  by 
saying  that  he  knew  it  was  my  business 
to  get  him,  and  that  I  was  going  to 
do  it.' 

"Durin'  the  trial  that  followed  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  the  sheriff,  and,  by  the 
time  they'd  convicted  Budda,  me  and 
Mr.  June — as  I'd  begun  to  call  him — 
had  become  mighty  good  friends.  Then 
I  had  a  chance  to  do  him  a  favor,  and 
after  that  we  got  to  where  it  was  just 
plain  June  and  Nick  between  us. 

"The  favor  come  about  through  our 
losin'  Miss  Lucie,  who'd  taught  the 
plantation  school.  She'd  boarded  at  my 
house  and  when  she  married  and  they 
was  figurin'  on  her  successor  the  sheriff 
rode  out  to  see  me. 

"  'Mr.  Wilson,'  says  he,  'I've  come  to 
ask  something  of  you.  As  you  know, 
the  school  board  had  been  looking  for  a 
new  teacher  for  you,  and  I  believe  I've 
found  one  that  will  suit  them.  She's 
an  orphan,  a  sort  of  distant  cousin  and 
ward  of  mine,  and  if  she  gets  the  posi- 
tion I  want  to  know  f  you'll  take  her 
into  your  home  as  you  did  her  pre- 
decessor? As  she  lives  with  country 
relatives,  she  can't  possibly  drive  over 
and  back  every  day,  and  I'd  consider 
it  a  great  favor  both  to  her  and  to  my- 
self.' 

"  'Whereas  I'll  be  delighted,  Mr. 
June;  it's  up  to  my  wife,'  says  I.  'If 
you'll  bring  her  over  as  soon  as  things 
get  settled,  I  don't  reckon  there'll  be 
any  trouble.' 

"The  sheriff  thanked  me,  and  about  a 
week  later  he  drove  out  with  the  girl. 
She  was  a  little,  black-haired,  black-eyed 
thing,  as  pretty  as  a  picture  and  as  fresh 
as  a  May  sunrise,  and  her  name  was 
Louise.  She  and  Kitty,  my  wife,  took 
to  each  other  at  the  very  first  glance, 
and   by   dark  her  trunk  had  been  sent 


out  and  the  sheriff  was  takin'  supper 
with  us  and  swearin'  he'd  never  forget 
our  kindness  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

"Somehow  I  knew  from  the  start  that 
the  sheriff  took  somethin'  more'n  a  cou- 
sinly interest  in  Miss  Louise.  He  tried 
hard  to  hide  it,  but  there  was  a  certain 
light  that  come  into  his  eyes  whenever 
he  saw  her  that  give  him  dead  away. 
Then,  too,  his  visits  could  'a'  been  spread 
over  a  whole  list  of  family  connections. 
Of  course,  he  always  said  he'd  just 
dropped  in  on  his  way  up  or  down  the 
road,  but  it  sure  was  funny  how  his  busi- 
ness always  took  him  out  in  our  direc- 
tion. 

"With  the  girl  things  wasn't  so  plain. 
She  was  one  of  them  young,  bright  lit- 
tle creatures  that  just  naturally  love 
everybody  and  everything,  and  the  kind- 
ness and  gratitude  she  showed  the  sher- 
iff could  be  figured  out  'most  any  way. 
We  got  to  be  mighty  fond  of  her,  Kitty 
and  me,  and  I'll  add  that  the  school 
board  didn't  make  any  mistake  when 
they  give  her  the  job. 

"The  weeks  slipped  by  mighty  smooth 
and  pleasant  up  to  Christmas,  and  I  no- 
ticed that,  as  soon  as  the  holidays  come 
and  Miss  Louise  went  home,  the  sheriff 
quit  havin'  business  out  our  way.  Then 
school  took  in  and  he  started  back  again, 
although  this  time  he  didn't  try  so  hard 
to  hide  his  feelin's.  His  love  for  the 
girl  had  grown  till  you  could  read  it 
plain  as  print,  and  I  suppose  he  recog- 
nized the  fact  and  acted  accordin'ly. 
Miss  Louise,  too,  begun  to  act  a  little 
less  cousinly  and  a  little  more  womanly, 
and  Kitty  told  me  that  when  the  sheriff 
got  ready  to  speak,  she  was  sure  the 
girl  wouldn't  say  no.  Altogether  it 
looked  like  the  windin'  up  of  a  mighty 
nice  affair  between  a  brave  man  and  a 
pretty  girl,  with  me  congratulatin'  my- 
self on  the  little  part  I'd  been  able  to 
play.  And  then  the  drifter  come  along 
to  frame  up  the  second  incident. 

"The  drifter's  name  was  Bob  Simms, 
and  he  was  one  of  them  fellows,  half 
tramp  and  half  mechanic,  that  drift  about 
from  plantation  to  plantation  durin'  the 
grindin'  season.  You  know  the  sort  I 
mean.  One  week  you'll  see  'em  with 
the  boilers  in  your  home  mill,  and  the 
next  after  that  you'll  find   'em   tendin' 
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some  one's  double  effect  a  parish  or  so 
below. 

"Simms  turned  up  at  Orange  Grove, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bayou,  just  after 
Christmas,  and  run  a  centrifugal  for 
somethin'  like  a  couple  of  weeks.  Then 
he  got  tired  and  threw  up  his  job,  and  I 
reckon  he'd  'a'  drifted  on  and  everything 
would  'a'  been  O.  K.  if  the  Orange 
Grove  storekeeper  hadn't  been  took  sud- 
denly sick.  They  was  short-handed  any- 
how and,  as  Simms  was  one  of  the  sort 
that  could  turn  his  hand  to  'most  any- 
thing, they  put  him  in  the  store  on  pro- 
bation. The  store,  as  you  know,  is  on 
our  side  of  the  bayou,  and  everyone 
expected  to  see  Simms  wrap  up  salt  meat 
and  corn  meal  for  a  week  or  so  and  then 
take  French  leave. 

"But  Simms  fit  into  that  job  like  a 
pecan  into  its  shell,  and  after  a  month 
of  it  he'd  not  only  won  the  regular  store- 
keeper's place,  but  he'd  likewise  declared 
his  willin'ness  to  stay  on.  He  was  a 
young,  slim,  nice-lookin'  fellow,  with  a 
soft,  drawly  voice,  and  the  sort  of  big, 
dreamy  eyes  that  women  are  always  so 
crazy  about.  You  could  tell  at  a  glance 
that  he  "was  one  of  the  restless,  unsettled 
kind,  but  he  had  a  way  with  him  that 
clinched  our  trade  before  he'd  been  on 
our  side  of  the  bayou  a  week.  We  didn't 
run  a  store  of  our  own  then,  but  if  we 
had  I  reckon  he'd  'a'  got  most  of  my 
tobacco  money,  if  only  for  the  pleasure 
of  talkin'  to  him  and  hearin'  him  sing 
and  play  on  the  old  guitar  he  used  to  get 
out  when  business  was  slack. 

"I  don't  know  just  when  or  how 
Simms  met  Miss  Louise.  Perhaps  she 
dropped  into  his  store  for  somethin',  or 
perhaps  he  met  her  on  the  parish  road 
and  just  started  in  talkin'  to  her — he  was 
one  of  the  kind  who  could  do  those  sort 
of  things  without  causin'  offense.  Any- 
how, he  come  over  to  my  house  one 
night  for  a  call,  and  after  that  he  start- 
ed in  to  wear  a  path  along  the  shortest 
line  between  the  Orange  Grove  store  and 
my  front  porch. 

"I  ain't  goin'  much  into  what  fol- 
lowed. It  was  just  what  might  'a'  been 
expected  between  a  pretty  young  girl 
and  a  nice-lookin'  young  man  with 
dreamy  eyes,  a  singin'  voice,  and  a  guitar 
he  could  almost  make  talk.     The  calls 


jumped  from  twice  a  week  to  every 
night  and,  whereas  me  and  Kitty  heard 
some  pretty  good  music,  it  was  always 
behind  closed  doors. 

"Of  course,  you're  wonderin'  what  the 
sheriff  was  doin'  all  this  time,  but  I  can't 
say  that  he  done  much  of  anything. 
He'd  ride  out  in  the  afternoons  and  talk 
to  Miss  Louise,  and  every  now  and  then 
he'd  drop  in  at  night  and  make  it  one  too 
many  for  somebody.  He  and  Simms  was 
mighty  friendly,  and  Miss  Louise  was 
just  as  kind  and  cousinly  as  she'd  always 
been,  but  you  could  see  the  game  was 
goin'  against  him  all  the  time.  Kitty 
and  me  done  what  we  could,  but  it  was 
mostly  a  case  of  where  he  had  to  look 
out  for  himself. 

"Things  run  on  like  this  through  the 
spring,  and  then,  with  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  end  come  quick  and  sharp.  By 
now  the  sheriff  had  sort  of  dropped  off 
in  his  visits,  and  a  dead,  hurt  kind  of 
look  had  come  into  his  eyes.  It's  not 
often  I  meddle  in  other  folks'  affairs, 
but  when  school  closed  and  Miss  Louise 
asked  if  she  couldn't  stay  on  with  us 
for  a  week  or  so  I  decided  to  speak  my 
mind. 

"The  chance  come  one  bright,  moon- 
shiny  night,  when  the  sheriff  rode  out 
only  to  find  that  Miss  Louise  had  just 
gone  for  a  walk  with  Simms.  Kitty 
was  away  on  a  sick  call  at  the  quarters, 
so  the  two  of  us  had  the  front  porch  to 
ourselves. 

"  'June,'  says  I,  after  I'd  got  up  my 
nerve,  'why  don't  you  speak  to  her?  If 
you  don't  hurry  it'll  be  too  late.' 

"The  sheriff  frowned  and  started, 
and  then  give  in  to  his  usual  common 
sense.  'What's  the  use?'  he  asks  in  a 
hopeless  kind  of  way.  'What  business 
has  an  old  man  like  myself  with  a 
young  girl?  This  is  what  I'm  fit  for, 
Nick — just  to  sit  out  and  smoke  with 
an  old  friend.' 

"  'Bosh,'  says  I.  'Forty  don't  make 
an  old  man.     You  love  her,  don't  you?' 

"  'Don't  ask  foolish  •  questions,'  he 
growls. 

"  'Then  go  in  and  make  your  play,'  I 
growls  back  at  him.  'Are  you  afraid  to 
hear  her  say  no?  Even  if  she  does  you 
won't  be  any  worse  off  than  you  are 
now.     You  ain't  goin'   to  let  him  win 
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without  makin'  a  move,  are  you?  You 
ain't  goin'  to  swear  you're  killed  be- 
fore a  shot  is  fired?' 

"The  sheriff  come  up  on  his  feet 
with  a  snap,  and  his  jaw  squared  in  a 
way  that  done  my  heart  good. 

"  'No,  Nick,'  says  he.  'I'm  not. 
You've  put  something  into  me  that  I've 
needed  all  along.  I'll  go  home  and 
sleep  on  this  now,  and  I'll  come  out 
and  speak  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
Why  shouldn't  I  stand  a  chance?  She'd 
begun  to  care  for  me  before  he  came — 
I  know  that.  If  he'd  stayed  away,  I 
suppose  we'd  have  been  engaged  by 
now.' 

"I  walked  beside  his  horse  to  my 
stable  gate,  and  when  we  got  there  he 
leaned  down  from  his  saddle  to  say  good 
night.  And  then,  just  as  our  hands 
met,  somethin'  seemed  to  draw  our  eyes 
up  the  road.  For  a  second  I  only  saw 
the  dust  and  the  fences  and  the  cherokee 
clumps  that  bulged  out  big  and  black 
along  the  edge  of  the  field.  Then  I 
caught  a  shine  of  white  and  seen  Miss 
Louise  and  Simms.  They  was  half 
hidden  behind  the  cherokees,  and  his 
arm  was  round  her,  and  her  head  was 
on  his  shoulder. 

"The  sheriff  made  a  grittin'  kind  of 
sound  with  his  teeth,  and  his  hand  went 
limp  as  a  rag  inside  mine.  Then  he 
whirled  about  and  looked  down  at  the 
road  with  his  eyes  as  ashamed  as  though 
he'd  been  spyin'  on  purpose. 

"  'You  saw,  Nick?'  he  asks.  'I  guess 
it's  too  late  after  all.  I'm  glad  now 
that  I  haven't  spoken.  But  I'll  speak 
to  him  to-morrow — she's  sort  of  a  ward 
of  mine,  you  know.  Also,  I  want  you 
to  come  with  me.  It'll  look  better  that 
way.' 

"I  spent  the  best  part  of  the  night 
tryin'  to  convince  myself  that  even  then 
it  mightn't  be  too  late,  and  when  the 
sheriff  and  I  started  out  next  mornin'  I 
begun  on  my  conclusions.  He  broke 
me  off,  though,  right  at  the  start. 

"  'Don't,  Nick,'  says  he.  'It's  all  dif- 
ferent now.' 

"We  made  the  store  and  tied  our 
horses,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we 
found  Simms  alone.  The  sheriff, 
though,  wasn't  takin'  any  chances,  and 
he  asked  Simms  if  we  couldn't  see  him 


in  the  little  lean-to  that  he  used  as  a 
bedroom.  Once  inside  the  sheriff  went 
straight  to  the  point. 

"  'Mr.  Simms,'  says  he,  'I've  come  to 
see  you  about  a  matter  that  I  discov- 
ered by  accident  last  night.  I  suppose 
you  know  what  it  is?' 

"Simms  went  red  and  then  white, 
and  a  look  come  into  his  face  that  was 
a  whole  lot  different  from  the  one  I'd 
expected  to  see.  In  it  was  shame,  and 
fear,  and  his  dreamy  eyes  had  waked  up 
into  a  big,  blazin'  hate. 

"  'Oh,  yes,  I  know,'  he  snarls.  'And 
I  suppose  your  knowing  makes  you  the 
happiest  man  in  the  State.  I  can  stand 
going  over  the  road.  I  can  almost  stand 
losing  her.  But  it  sure  sticks  in  my 
craw  to  have  you  the  one  to  get  me.  If 
you  had  any  decency  you'd  have  sent 
someone  else.' 

"While  speakin'  Simms  had  been 
inchin'  back  toward  his  hip  pocket,  and 
now  his  hand  begun  to  flash  up  with  a 
glint  of  blue  steel  beyond  the  fingers. 
But  the  sheriff  was  too  quick  for  him, 
and  swiped  the  gun  on  to  the  floor  be- 
fore even  its  barrel  had  begun  to  level. 
Then  he  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  to 
Simms,  turnin'  away  as  he  done  so. 

"  'Mr.  Simms,'  he  orders,  without 
lookin'  round,  'put  that  gun  back  in  the 
cash  drawer  where  you  slipped  it  from. 
Then  come  in  here  and  tell  me  what 
you're  talking  about.  I  haven't  an  idea 
what  it  is,  but  I  mean  to  find  out  before 
I  leave.' 

"I  always  have  believed  that  Simms 
would  'a'  shot  if  he  hadn't  been  stopped, 
but  there  wasn't  a  thing  he  could  do 
then.  The  sheriff  had  his  back  to  him, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  be- 
sides, there  was  somethin'  in  the  way 
he'd  spoke  that  told  Simms  he  was  tell- 
in'  the  truth.  So  Simms  stared  at  the 
gun  for  a  minute  and  then  threw  it  in 
a  corner  and  made  a  clean  breast  of  it. 

"It  was  the  plantation  emergency 
money,  and  he  was  a  couple  of  hundred 
short.  This  money,  which  was  kept 
for  the  thousand  and  one  emergencies 
that  are  apt  to  turn  up  on  a  big  place 
like  Orange  Grove,  had  been  locked  in 
a  drawer  of  the  store  safe,  the  pro- 
prietor keepin'  the  key.  Some  time  be- 
fore, while  rummagin'  through  the  safe, 
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Simms  had  found  an  extra  key,  had 
meant   to   report   it,   and    had    forgotten 

all  about  the  matter.  Then  a  friend 
had  written  that  he  was  in  desperate 
trouble,  and  needed  two  hundred  to 
keep  out  of  jail,  and  Simms  had  re- 
membered  about  the  key  again. 

"Of  course,  Simms  knew  he  was  tak- 
in'  a  chance,  but  the  friend  had  saved 
his  life  in  a  mill  accident,  and  he'd  also 
written  that,  once  he  wras  out  of  trouble, 
he  could  collect  some  back  wages  and 
return  the  money  inside  of  a  week. 
Three  wreeks  had  passed  since  the  send- 
in'  of  the  two  hundred  and,  as  all  his 
letters  had  been  sent  back  to  him  un- 
opened, Simms  was  confident  that  the 
friend  had   double  crossed  him. 

"The  sheriff  thought  for  a  long,  still 
minute  after  Simms  finished,  and  then 
he  kind  of  jerked  himself  together  and 
went  over  to  the  door. 

"  'Simms,'  says  he — and  I  noticed  the 
other  was  quick  to  catch  the  droppin'  of 
the  Mister — 'I  want  to  think  this  over 
for  a  while.  Then  I'll  come  back  and 
talk  to  you.' 

"We  went  outside  and  rode  along 
without  speakin'  till  we  got  to  the  plan- 
tation gate.  Then  the  sheriff  turned  in 
and  climbed  down  beneath  the  first 
tree. 

"  'Well,  Nick,'  says  he,  after  he'd 
stared  up  at  my  house  for  a  time.  'It's 
pretty  hard,  isn't  it?' 

"  'Hard?'  says  I.  'Why  it's  your  sal- 
vation, man.  With  Simms  over  the 
road,  the  girl  will  be  yours  inside  a 
month.  She  was  willin'  enough  before, 
and   she'll  be   so   again.' 

"The  sheriff  held  up  his  hand. 
'Don't,  Nick,'  says  he.  'Don't  tempt 
me.  It's  hard  enough  as  it  is.  Don't 
you  suppose  I've  thought  of  all  that — 
thought  of  it  the  first  thing?  I  can 
send  Simms  up,  too.  You  know  those 
Orange  Grove  people.  They  wouldn't 
give  him  a  chance.  But  I  can't  do  it, 
Nick.  I  don't  want  to  win  my  wife 
that  way,  and  I  can't  ruin  that  boy's 
life.  That's  all  he  is — a  boy — and  I've 
seen  them  there  on  the  levees  at  Baton 
Rouge.' 

"  'And  are  you  goin'  to  let  her  marry 
a  crook?'  I  asks. 

"The   sheriff  shook  his  head.      'He's 


no  crook,'  says  he.  'You  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do,  Nick.  The  friend  was 
the  only  crook  in   that  affair.' 

"  'And  even  at  that,  what  do  you 
know  about  him?'   I  persists. 

'  'Everything,'  says  the  sheriff.  'Do 
you  suppose  I'd  have  let  him  go  on  if  I 
hadn't  made  it  my  business  to  find  out? 
He's  an  only  child,  and  his  father  owns 
Long  Reach,  on  the  river.  He  and  the 
old  man  have  quarreled,  but  only  on  ac- 
count of  his  drifting  about.  From  what 
I've  heard  the  father  wouldn't  lift  a 
finger  to  save  him  in  this  trouble,  but 
once  let  him  come  back  with  a  wife  to 
settle  down,  and  he'll  find  the  fatted  calf 
waiting  for  him.' 

"The  sheriff  quit  speakin',  and  I 
thought  of  that  boy  in  his  lean-to,  chok- 
in'  out  his  story  with  his  stiff  lips  and 
hopeless  eyes,  and  somehow  a  lump 
come  into  my  throat. 

"  'Very  well,  June,'  says  I.  'I  reckon 
you're  right.  And  what  are  you  goin' 
to  do?' 

"  'First,'  says  he,  Tm  going  to  put 
back  that  money.  I  have  some  of  my 
own  that  I've  saved  out  of  rewards. 
There  was  a  little  house  on  the  edge  of 
town  that  I  hoped ' 

"The  sheriff  stopped  a  moment,  and 
in  that  moment  his  looks  sure  denied  my 
statement  that  forty  didn't  make  an  old 
man. 

"  'And  secondly  I'm  going  to  have 
them  marry  and  leave  at  once,'  he  goes 
on.  'They'll  have  to  do  that — for  me. 
I'm  fairly  well  known  in  the  boy's  par- 
ish and,  if  the  letter  I  send  with  him 
don't  fix  his  father,  I'll  run  down  there 
myself.'  " 

Wilson  paused  to  reach  for  the  hip 
pocket  which  held  his  inevitable  plug  of 
tobacco. 

"And  then?"  I  inquired. 

"And  then  Simms  and  Miss  Louise 
was  married  and  left  for  Long  Reach, 
where  I  hear  they've  done  mighty  well," 
concluded  the  overseer.  "The  sheriff 
took  it  like  the  man  he  was,  but  it 
didn't  last  long  as  a  prisoner  beat  him  to 
it  some  six  months  later.  And  now  for 
your  opinion.  Which  incident  gets  first 
prize  r 

"As  the  sheriff  said — Don't  ask  fool- 
ish questions,"  I  returned. 


■"{HE  heat  of  the  city  pavement  was  enervating  and  unescapable.  The  air 
was  filled  with  dust  and  smelled  stale,  nauseating.  There  was  a  puddle 
on  the  floor  at  the  foot  of  the  almost  empty  water  cooler  in  the  littered 
office,  and  the  tired  night  shift,  having  sent  the  first  edition  of  the  paper 
to  bed,  were  sitting  coatless  and  sweltering  in  the  city  room,  with  little  to 
do  save  wait  for  the  "Good  night"  call.  The  foreign  copy  reader 
glanced  tt  a  shett  of  cable  "flimsy,"  cast  it  aside,  rose,  took  a  drink,  and 
returned  to  his  chair. 

"What  I'd  like,"  he  said,  "is  a  smell  of  hayfield  and  a  drink  of  barley  water  from  the 
old  brown  jug  under  the  choke- cherry  in  the  corner." 

"Shut  up,  you  babbling  lunatic,"  said  the  man  in  the  next  chair,  irritably.  "Isn't  this 
July  weather  bad  enough,  without  your  rural  reminiscences?" 

"Did  you  ever  smell  a  hayfield  and  take  a  drink  of  barley  water  from  the  old  brown  jug 
under  the  choke-cherry  tree  in  the  corner?"  asked  the  first. 

"I  have,"  the  other  replied,  "and  it  was  sweetish,  sickish,  lukewarmish  stuff,  too! 
Somebody  ought  to  start  a  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Thermos  Bottle  in  Rural 
Parts.     There's  every  other  kind  of  a  society." 

"But  the  smell  of  hay,  that  was  good  ?"  the  first  man  persisted. 

"Who  said  it  wasn't?"  the  second  copy  reader  replied. 

The  night  city  editor  tossed  a  sheet  of  late  copy  over  to  a  reader  and  fanned  himself. 
"I'll  tell  you  something  that  beat  the  little  brown  jug  of  barley  water,"  he  said,  "at  least  in 
our  hayfield.  It  was  a  spring  in  the  woods  close  by,  something  like  that  spring  by  the  turn 
on  the  Van  Cortlandt  Park  golf  links.  Gee,  but  it  was  some  spring !  There  were  great 
sugar  maples  around  it,  and  the  floor  of  the  wocds  was  damp  and  cool  and  all  starred  with 
fiSwers,  and  Pop  had  sunk  half  abarrel  into  the  spring,  to  keep  the  banks  firm.  There  was  an 
old,  heavy  glass  tumbler,  with  the  stem  broken  off,  kept  beside  it,  turned  bottom  up  on  a  stick." 

"We  had  a  spring  like  that,  too,"  remarked  the  irritable  copy  reader.  "Cold!  my  Lord, 
but  it  was  cold!  We  didn't  bother  with  a  tumbler,  though.  We  put  our  faces  right  in, 
and  the  water  chilled  your  nose." 

"Guess  we  didn't  always  use  our  tumbler,  either,"  the  city  editor  contributed,  "and  I 
guess  we  had  to  go  to  our  spring  pretty  often  in  haying  time.  I  know  we  weren't  in  any 
hurry  to  get  back.  I  remember  how  good  it  felt  to  get  that  fifteen  cent  broad  brimmed 
straw  hat  off  one's  head,  and  throw  it  on  the  ground,  and  then  throw  one's  self  after  it. 
I  can  hear  the  hot  click-click- click  of  the  mowing  machine  now,  out  there  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine of  the  hayfield,  while  I  sit  cooling  in  the  shadows,  and  Tom  Varney — I  wonder  what's 
become  of  Tom  Varney ! — presents  to  me  a  posterior  view  of  the  human  animal  drinking 
naturally  at  a  spring." 

"There  was  a  bird  singing,  too,"  snapped  the  second  copy  reader,  "and  a  locust  shrilling, 
and  you  could  smell  the  nice,  earthy  smell  of  moist  woods,  and  feel  the  hayseed  tickling 
your  sweaty  back,  where  it  had  got  down  ins'de  your  collar." 

"I  suppose  they're  haying  now,  out  in  the  country,"  the  cable  reader  said  wistfully.  "I 
suppose  old  Simmons,  who  used  to  sit  across  the  table  there  and  read  Washington  copy  and 
dream  of  a  farm,  is  haying  now  on  his  place  up  in  Connecticut.  Funny  old  Simmons ! 
Who'd  have  guessed  what  was  in  his  head  all  those  years  he  wielded  a  blue  pencil  and 
swore  new  and  original  cusses?" 

There  was  a  sudden  rumble,  as  the  presses  started  on  the  last  edition.  The  second  copy 
reader  rose  and  took  his  collar  out  of  his  letter  box. 

"Simmons  wasn't  such  a  fool  as  some  of  the  rest  of  us,"  he  remarked.      "He  got  out. 

"Why  don't  ycu?"  asked  the  night  city  editor. 

"The  same  reason  you  don't,"  the  other  replied. 

"And  I'm  hanged  if  I  really  know  what  that  i?,"  the  editor  confided  to  the  foreign 
copy  reader. 

"Habit,  mostly,"  the  latter  replied,  as  he  methodically  turned  off  his  green  shaded  light. 


WE  PUT   OUR   FACES  RIGHT   IN,  AND  THE   WATER   CHILLED   YOUR   NOSE" 
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SWIMMING  FOR  SPEED 

By  L.  de  B.  HANDLEY 
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"^TOT  everyone  can  be  a  Daniels  or  a  Goodwin.  But  anyone 
■*•  ^  with  normal  health  can  learn  how  to  swim  and,  having  learned 
that,  can  learn  to  swim  faster.  Mr.  Handley  is  himself  an  expert 
swimmer  and  water  polo  player.  In  addition  he  has  seen  and 
studied  the  methods  and  performances  of  the  best  amateurs  and 
instructors  in  the  country.  What  he  says  in  the  following  article 
is  standard  and  reliable. 


WELL-KNOWN  swimmer, 
eager  to  make  his  mark 
in  the  competitive  field, 
but  noted  for  his  poor 
form,  once  asked  a  fa- 
mous coach  what  he 
should  do  to  attain  the  rank  of  champion. 
"Learn  to  swim,"  was  the  caustic  reply. 
The  saying  is  quoted  to  this  day  as  a 
sharp  bit  of  humor,  yet  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  knowing  expert  meant  it 
seriously  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his 
answer  contains  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  advice  which  can  be  given  those  who 
aspire  to  racing  honors. 

The  theory  is  generally  accepted  that 
athletic  champions  are  born,  not  made, 
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but  in  swimming,  a  man's  natural  attri- 
butes will  not  raise  him  to  supremacy  un- 
less combined  with  the  mastery  of  a  sci- 
entifically correct  stroke.  Form  plays  an 
all-important  role  in  the  production  of 
the  title  winner,  and  success  without  it 
is  impossible. 

"Learn  to  swim,"  should  be  the  motto 
of  every  ambitious  natator.  All  too  prev- 
alent is  the  habit  of  entering  the  racing 
field  unprepared  and  lacking  the  neces- 
sary schooling,  a  habit,  indeed,  which  has 
doomed  to  mediocrity  many  a  candidate 
gifted  by  nature  with  the  physical  quali- 
fications to  reach  the  top  rung  of  the 
ladder. 

The  best  system  the  writer  knows  of, 
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for  the  thorough  exploiting  of  a  swim- 
mer's latent  ability,  is  the  one  evolved  by 
Norman  C.  B.  Cox,  of  Australia,  now  in- 
structor at  the  Chicago  Athletic  Associa- 
tion. Novice  and  expert  will  profit  by 
studying  and  adopting  it. 

Cox  starts  his  pupils  on  land  exercises, 
some  prescribed  to  all,  others  devised 
especially  for  each  individual,  but  having 
jointly  as  object:  first,  the  correction  of 
congenital  or  acquired  physical  defects; 
second,  the  familiarizing  on  terra  firma 
with  the  various  movements  of  the  ideal 
stroke. 

The  clever  Australian  saw  at  the  out- 
set the  requirements  of  the  profession  on 
which  he  was  about  to  embark  and  he 
fitted  himself  for  it  by  taking  a  course 
in  anatomy.  He  can  tell  after  seeing  a 
man  swim  what  faults  need  mending  and 
he  knows  how  to  overcome  them.  If,  for 
instance,  a  pupil  has  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing out,  owing  to  stiffness  of  shoulder 
muscles,  he  is  made  to  go  through  calis- 
thenics that  will  limber  him  up  and  re- 
lieve the  strain.  Or,  if  another  shows 
more  strength  in  one  leg  or  arm  than 
in  the  other,  work  is  allotted  to  him  that 
will  eventually  establish  a  balance  of 
power.  The  least  abnormality  is  thus 
eliminated. 

Meanwhile,  actual  swimming  is  not 
neglected,  even  at  this  stage.  Following 
the  corrective  exercises,  the  squad  is  given 
class  instruction,  which  consists  of  the 
illustrating  by  the  teacher  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  stroke ;  then  the  men  are 
asked  to  imitate  the  movements,  while 
imperfections  are  brought  to  their  no- 
tice, and  finally,  one  by  one,  they  are 
submitted  to  coaching  in  the  water. 

Cox  has  found  a  good  way  of  making 
his  pupils  see  for  themselves  just  what 
they  do  wrong.  Each  in  turn  is  asked  to 
stand  before  a  large  mirror,  across  which 
a  string  has  been  drawn  at  a  height  of 
about  four  feet  to  represent  the  water 
line,  and  made  to  bend  over  until  the 
string  cuts  the  reflected  image  at  the  eyes, 
and  perform  the  stroke.  This  method 
not  only  gives  graphic  illustration  of 
one's  faults,  but  enables  one  to  feel  the 
play  of  the  muscles  in  using  the  arms 
according  to  rule. 

Indulgence  in  mirror  swimming  can 
be  recommended  to  even  good  watermen. 


It  is  hard  to  realize,  while  in  action,  how 
one  is  moving,  and  instructors  often  find 
it  difficult  to  make  their  wards  under- 
stand what  is  wanted. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  beginner  is  his  eagerness  for  speed- 
ing, which  leads  him  to  constant  sprint- 
ing under  the  watch.  Abuse  of  the  time 
trial  cannot  be  too  strongly  inveighed 
against.  Fast  swimming,  with  every  ef- 
fort devoted  to  the  improvement  of  one's 
performances,  makes  absolutely  impossi- 
ble the  acquirement  of  form.  It  tends, 
rather,  to  accentuate  and  magnify  every 
fault.  Our  collegians  are  the  worst  of- 
fenders in  this  line.  Over  and  over  again 
have  I  heard  a  varsity  captain  complain 
that  he  could  not  get  the  team  candidates 
to  train  over  courses  longer  than  one 
hundred  yards,  and  that  the  majority  of 
his  men  refused  to  try  anything  above  the 
fifty-yard  dash.  Most  of  these  boys 
confine  their  work  to  thrashing  up  and 
down  a  short  pool  a  couple  of  times  at 
breakneck  speed,  and  then  quit  for  the 
day.  How  can  one  hope  ever  to  gain 
skill  through  such  a  method? 

Unfortunately,  a  swimmer  will  better 


ON  APPROACHING  A  TURN  THE  HEAD 

SHOULD  BE  RAISED  AND  THE  STROKES 

TIMED    SO    AS    TO    REACH    THE    WALL 
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his  times  a  little  as  he  rounds  into  shape, 
in  spite  of  his  faults,  and  this  convinces 
him  that  he  is  on  the  right  road.  But 
he  will  find  an  insurmountable  barrier 
after  a  while,  beyond  which  only  form 
can  take  him.  That  is  why  so  many 
students  come  within  touch  of  the  min- 
ute mark  for  the  century  and  then  stop 
dead. 

The  general  rule  may  be  set  down  that 
no  swimmer  should  attempt  speeding — 
and  I  mean  in  practice  as  well  as  in  rac- 
ing— until  he  can  cover  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  with  a  good  stroke.  It  matters  not 
whether  one  aims  at  becoming  an  all- 
around  competitor  or  a  specialist  at  the 
sprints,  the  same  rule  obtains.  Once  the 
strode  has  been  perfected,  the  chosen 
events  may  be  taken  up,  but  even  then  it 
is  the  best  policy  to  alternate  fast  swim- 
ming with  easy  stretches,  at  moderate 
pace,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
coach.  It  is  always  advisable  to  limit 
the  number  of  time  trials. 

There  are  but  two  strokes  which  can 
be  recommended  to  the  racing  man  for 


free-style  swimming:  the 
crawl  for  distances  not  ex- 
ceeding 220  yards,  and  both 
the  crawl  and  the  trudgeon 
for  longer  journeys.  Some 
question  is  still  in  the  mind  of 
many  as  to  which  is  preferable 
for  the  latter  events,  but  in 
the  writer's  opinion  —  based 
upon  the  teachings  of  the  past 
— any  set  of  movements  which 
affords  best  results  at  the  fur- 
long will  also  prove  best  at 
the  longer  courses  after  the 
swimmer  has  accustomed  his 
muscles  to  the  action  by  con- 
stant practice. 

All  the  racing  strokes  of  by- 
gone days  have,  at  their  intro- 
duction, been  declared  avail- 
able only  for  sprinting,  yet 
eventually  they  have  been 
adopted  for  every  purpose.  It 
seems  logical,  therefore,  to 
claim  that  the  crawl,  which 
has  enabled  C.  M.  Daniels  to 
create  the  present  world's  rec- 
ord of  2  min.,  22  2-5  sees,  for 
220  yds.,  will  be  the  means  of 
breaking  all  other  standards. 
Added  conviction  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  the  fastest  quarter- 
mile  and  one-mile  figures  ever  made  in 
this  country,  respectively  by  Leo  J. 
Goodwin  and  Perry  McGillivray,  stand 
to  the  credit  of  the  crawl.  The  brilliant 
performances  of  George  Hodgson,  of 
Canada,  at  the  Olympic  Games  in  Stock- 
holm, are  hardly  conclusive,  inasmuch  as 
his  stroke  is  not  a  pure  trudgeon,  but 
contains  several  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  modern  crawl  and  resembles  it  far 
more  closely  than  it  does  the  original 
stroke  introduced  by  Trudgeon. 

Attention  needs  to  be  called  here  to 
the  necessity  of  perfecting  oneself  in 
the  details  of  racing — starting,  turning, 
and  judging  of  pace — before  entering  the 
game.  A  diving  start,  properly  made, 
will  give  a  lead  of  several  feet  over  a 
poor  starter,  and  apart  from  this  actual 
gain,  will  afford  the  advantage  of  smooth 
water,  unbroken  by  the  wash  of  oppo- 
nents, for  a  space.  To  make  a  racing 
dive,  the  candidate  should  stand  on  the 
take-off   with    feet    close    together,    toes 
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over  the  edge,  body  bent  for- 
ward, and  arms  at  the  sides, 
pointing  back.  In  leaping, 
one  raises  on  tiptoe  and  throws 
the  arms  still  farther  back ; 
then,  with  a  slight  bending  of 
the  knees,  the  arms  are  flung 
forward,  and  the  body 
launched,  straight  out,  not 
down.  The  water  should  be 
struck  with  head  high  and 
back  arched,  at  such  a  slant 
that  one  sinks  but  little  and 
comes   at  once  to   the  surface. 

Quick  turning,  particularly 
in  pool  swimming,  is  of  im- 
mense value.  Every  follower 
of  aquatic  sports  can  probably 
remember  many  an  instance  in 
which  it  proved  the  deciding 
factor.  The  turn  should  be 
made  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  side  on  which  one 
swims,  i.  e.,  the  man  who 
holds  the  right  shoulder  high- 
er should  turn  to  the  left,  and 
vice  versa.  As  every  swimmer 
breathes  with  the  drive  of  the 
top  arm,  this  permits  of  the 
filling  of  the  lungs  with  fresh 
air  immediately  before  the  face  is  buried 
for  the  push-off  and  keeps  them  oxygen- 
ated. Also,  it  throws  the  torso  in  the 
best   position    to    swing   around    rapidly. 

On  approaching  the  board,  or  wall, 
the  strokes  should  be  calculated  so  as  to 
reach  it  with  top  arm  forward,  but  in- 
stead of  using  the  hand  only  as  turning 
lever,  as  formerly  prescribed,  the  body 
should  assist.  The  head  and  shoulders 
are  thrown  back,  curving  at  neck  and 
waist;  a  snappy  thrust  of  the  hand  then 
hastens  and  completes  the  gyration.  On 
rounding,  the  lower  arm  backs  water, 
bringing  the  hips  close  to  the  wall  (they 
should  almost  touch  it),  the  feet  are 
rested  against  it  about  twelve  inches  un- 
der water,  and  a  vigorous  straightening 
of  the  legs  shoots  one  out.  It  is  well  to 
glide  motionless  until  the  momentum  is 
nearly  spent,  then  to  start  swimming, 
driving  the  top  arm  first,  so  as  to  inhale 
without  delay,  and  not  begin  using  the 
legs  before  the  second  stroke. 

The  art  of  judging  pace  is  considered 
by  experts  the  swimmer's  greatest  asset, 


HOW    TO   STAND    WHEN    PRACTISING   THE   RACING 
STROKE   BEFORE   A    MIRROR 


and  the  most  difficult  to  acquire,  but 
few  among  the  contestants  seem  to  un- 
derstand it,  or  to  appreciate  its  worth. 
Instructors  and  coaches  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  often  asked,  even  by  experienced 
competitors,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
spurt  at  the  start,  in  the  middle,  or  at 
the  end  of  a  race.  The  very  question 
shows  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  ideal 
way  to  cover  any  course  is  not  to  spurt  at 
all.  The  maximum  of  efficiency  can  be 
attained  only  by  paying  out  one's  fund  of 
energy  in  evenly  graded  efforts  from  gun 
tc  finish.  That  absolute  accuracy  in  the 
estimating  of  one's  resources  is  within 
human  possibility  may  be  doubted,  but 
that  is  the  goal  at  which  to  aim,  and  the 
closer  the  athlete  comes  to  it  the  better 
will  be  his  performances.  Rest  assured, 
when  you  see  a  contestant  unwind  a  sen- 
sational sprint  at  the  conclusion  of  a  race, 
or  labor  desperately  in  the  last  few  yards, 
that  his  knowledge  of  pace  is  poor  and 
that  he  has  not  done  as  well  as  he  might 
had  he  used  better  headwork. 

Otto  Wahle,  our  former  one-mile  rec- 
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ord  holder,  was  probably  the  finest  judge 
of  pace  ever  seen  in  this  country,  and 
he  unquestionably  owed  his  many  vic- 
tories to  it,  for  he  was  not  what  is  termed 
a  natural  swimmer.  Realizing  the  value 
of  pace,  he  evolved  a  way  to  master  its 
principles.  In  training  he  used  to  hang 
a  large  watch  at  one  end  of  the  pool,  a 
few  inches  above  the  water  line,  where 
he  could  read  it  at  every  other  turn, 
without  pausing;  then  he  swam  on  sched- 
ule. Deciding  in  advance  how  fast  he 
wanted  to  cover  the  distance  in  sight,  he 
figured  out  to  the  second  when  he  must 
reach  his  control,  memorized  the  various 
times,  and  tried  to  live  up  to  them. 
This  constant  check  on  his  work  gradu- 
ally gave  him  a  keen  sense  of  pace  and 
he  was  able  finally  to  adjust  his  stroke 
automatically  to  any  desired  speed. 

Not   many   will   care   to   follow   Mr. 
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POSITION     THE     BODY     SHOULD     ASSUME 
TURNING  TO  SWING  ABOUT  SWIFTLY 


Wahle's  example,  for  it  entails  a  deal 
of  trouble,  but  that  is  exactly  what  swim- 
mers lack,  application.  The  majority 
swerve  quite  naturally  to  the  line  of  least 
resistance. 

Self-control,  the  faculty  of  remaining 
impervious  to  the  actions  of  one's  fel- 
low contestants,  is  worth  striving  for. 
It  is  a  common  occurrence  to  have  some 
entrant  break  at  the  start  before  the  sig- 
nal, dash  away  at  untenable  speed  in  the 
hope  of  killing  off  a  fearful  rival,  or  in- 
dulge in  other  disquieting  tactics,  volun- 
tarily or  otherwise.  The  man  who  al- 
lows himself  to  be  disturbed  and  made 
nervous  by  these  antics  will  suffer  by  it. 
The  one  who  can  remain  calm  and  col- 
lected under  all  circumstances  has  a 
marked  advantage. 

Charles  Daniels,  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
competitor,  was  a  marvel  of  self-control. 
Nothing  ever  bothered  him. 
One  instance  comes  to  mind, 
when  a  well-organized  plot 
to  rattle  him  was  concocted 
and  attempted.  An  instruc- 
tor whose  star  pupil  was  to 
face  the  champion  in  a  fifty- 
yard  race,  the  issue  of  which 
seemed  in  doubt,  thought  to 
improve  the  latter's  chance:? 
by  entering  two  mediocre 
swimmers  who  v/ere  to  try 
to  carry  Daniels  off  into  a 
false  start.  Three  times  the 
well-coached  pair  dove  in 
prematurely,  but  each  time 
the  great  sprinter  looked  on 
with  a  grin  and  did  not  stir ; 
he  knew  the  trick.  When 
the  pistol  was  finally  fired 
he  struck  the  water  first  and 
was  never  headed. 

A  predecessor  of  Daniels 
lacked  this  enviable  poise  and 
it  once  cost  him  a  title. 
An  unscrupulous  opponent 
learned  of  his  weakness  and 
intentionally  picked  a  quarrel 
with  him  on  some  trivial  pre- 
text just  as  the  field  was  tak- 
ing the  mark.  Hot  words 
were  exchanged  and  the  en- 
counter so  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  the  favorite  as  to 
completely    upset    him.       He 
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failed  to  swim  within  three 
seconds  of  his  usual  time  in 
consequence,  and  he  was  beat- 
en by  a  touch,  his  unsports- 
manlike rival  just  managing 
to  beat  him  out. 

The  problem  of  training 
for  swimming  is  one  which 
the  individual  must,  in  great 
measure,  solve  for  himself. 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher. 
I  have  known  men  who 
thrived  on  daily  work  of  the 
hardest  kind,  others  who 
would  go  stale  if  they  took 
half  the  amount.  The  aver- 
age man,  however,  fares  best 
by  frequenting  the  pool  about 
four  or  five  times  a  week,  al- 
ternating occasional  time  trials 
with  habitual  stretches  covered 
at  moderate  pace. 

Much  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  event  for  which  one  is 
preparing.  While  the  sprinter 
can  with  absolute  safety  do  his 
distance  daily,  the  half-miler 
or  miler  should  not  swim 
these  punishing  courses  except 
now  and  then,  confining  his 
efforts  usually  to  not  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred 
yards    rolled    through    in    easy    fashion. 

Handlers  of  swimming  teams  main- 
tain, and  with  good  reason,  that  abuse 
of  the  hot  and  steam  rooms  and  pro- 
tracted periods  of  pleasure  bathing  are 
responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the  cases 
of  staleness,  overwork  for  one-tenth. 
Swimmers  are  generally  so  fond  of  their 
sport  that  they  will  spend  hours  at  a  time 
in  the  natatorium,  in  winter,  going  back 
and  forth  from  the  chill  of  the  pool  to 
the  tropical  atmosphere  of  the  steam 
room,  or  hang  the  livelong  day  about  the 
water;  in  summer,  when  the  scorching 
sun  and  prolonged  immersions  play  havoc 
with  their  vitality. 

The  system  to  adhere  to  is  the  fol- 
lowing: Indoors,  five  minutes  of  steam 
to  activate  the  circulation  if  cold,  a  swim, 
a  shower  immediately  after  to  wash  off 
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any  impurities,  a  vigorous  rubdown,  and 
dress  without  delay.  Outdoors,  as  little 
exposure  as  possible  to  the  sun  during 
the  hours  of  extreme  heat,  and  only  the 
amount  of  swimming  that  is  necessary 
to  get  into  condition. 

The  question  of  diet  is  another  which 
cannot  be  settled  with  general  rules. 
Most  people  know  what  food  agrees 
with  them  and  what  does  not,  and  com- 
mon sense  should  dictate  the  choice.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  a  lit- 
tle extra  flesh  does  not  militate  against 
a  waterman,  as  it  does  against  athletes  in 
other  branches  of  sport.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  minimizes  the  ill  effects  of  cold 
water,  increases  buoyancy  and  makes  for 
endurance.  Fat-producing  foods,  there- 
fore, need  not  be  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  bill  of  fare. 


CLOTHES  FOR  WOODS  WOMEN 


By  KATHRENE  GEDNEY  PINKERTON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs 

How  One  Woman  Solved  the  Problem   of  Comfort,  Durability 
and  Cheapness  in  the  Wilderness  Wardrobe 


HERE  seems  to  be  only 
one  field  in  which  an  in- 
novation in  woman's  ac- 
tivities is  not  immediately 
met  by  makers  of  wom- 
en's clothes.  When 
women  became  enthusiastic  motorists, 
store  windows  were  crowded  with  suit- 
able and  becoming  motoring  garments. 
When  aeroplanes  began  to  be  seen  out- 
side of  State  fairs,  everywhere  were  dis- 
played garments,  the  chicness  of  which 
made  even  the  most  timid  long  to  become 
birdwomen.  But  when  women  became 
canoeists  and  campers  in  the  real  forests, 
the  makers  of  clothes  took  no  heed,  and 
the  correct  outing  garments  for  women 
continued  to  be  the  sort  that  could  be 
worn  only  in  nicely  conducted  canoeing 
clubs  or  in  forest  retreats  where  screened 
porches  and  graveled  walks  abound. 

Then,  too,  these  garments  were  shown 
at  prices  which  make  them  seem  prohibi- 
tive to  the  average  woman  camper.  This 
may  be  largely  a  matter  of  psychology. 
The  out-of-doors  man  enjoys  his  out-of- 
doors  clothes.  His  business  suit  may  be 
a  subject  of  indifference  to  him  and  left 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  his  tailor. 
But  his  choice  of  outing  trousers  is  of 
serious  moment  and  requires  great  dis- 
crimination. Once  chosen,  they  are  lov- 
ingly displayed,  and  the  fact  that  in  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  covered  with 
grease  and  perhaps  torn  by  brush  does 
not  deter  him  from  purchasing  the  best. 
With  a  woman  the  process  seems  to  be 
reversed.  The  fact  that  she  is  well  tai- 
lored and  that  her  clothes  are  of  the  best 
in  make  and  quality  in  town  more  than 
recompenses  her  for  the  cost.  But  the 
average  woman   will   hesitate   for   some 
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time  before  she  invests  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  an  outing  skirt  which  will  be 
worn  in  the  loneliness  of  the  forest  and 
which  in  a  few  weeks  will  be  a  soiled 
garment.  In  the  woods,  with  her, 
clothes  are  simply  a  means  to  an  end. 
She  wishes  them  to  be  comfortable,  suit- 
able, convenient,  and  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands which  may  be  made  upon  them. 

And  adequacy  seems  to  be  the  most 
difficult  thing  to  obtain  in  women's  out- 
ing clothes.  In  these  days,  when  women 
take  real  trips  through  the  forests,  where 
the  making  of  portages  is  a  real  business, 
she  finds  that  one  man  cannot  be  spared 
to  help  her  over  windfalls,  lift  her  out 
of  knee-deep  muskeg  or  assist  her  over 
steep,  rocky  carries.  Often  a  landing 
must  be  made  on  a  shore  where  the  wind 
is  piling  up  breakers.  To  land  without 
getting  a  drenching,  or  without  batter- 
ing the  canoe,  one  must  get  out  quickly, 
often  into  the  water.  Or  the  canoe  must 
be  set  in  from  a  rocky  shore  and  must  be 
loaded  after  it  is  in  the  water. 

These  conditions  require  clothes  which 
give  perfect  freedom  and  shoes  which  are 
strong  and  waterproof.  Of  course,  one 
may  go  in  a  manner  which  will  necessi- 
tate constant  assistance  from  others,  but 
when  one  does  this  she  loses  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  the  trip,  real  participation  in 
the  outing. 

There  are,  among  the  costumes  open 
to  women,  short  skirts  and  bloomers, 
knickerbockers  with  a  knee  cuff,  bloom- 
ers alone,  and  riding  breeches. 

A  skirt,  to  be  sufficiently  short  for  the 
woods,  must  come  just  below  the  knee. 
A  longer  skirt  is  an  impediment  in  get- 
ting into  and  out  of  a  canoe  and  in  climb- 
ing over  windfalls. 


IN    RIDING     BREECHES    ONE    MAY    GET    INTO    OR    OUT    OF    A     CANOE    QUICKLY 

AND    EASILY 


The  short  skirt  and  bloomers,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  the  leg  bare,  except  for 
the  stocking,  from  the  knee  to  the  boot- 
top.  This  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  mosquitoes,  presents  an  awkward  ap- 
pearance, and  gives  many  a  very  un- 
dressed feeling.  The  combination  of 
the  two,  if  they  are  made  of  the  proper 
material  for  forest  wear,  is  very  warm 
and  gives  one  an  unwieldy  sensation  of 
having  on  too  many  clothes.  The  skirt 
is  apt  to  bind  at  the  waist  instead  of 
resting  its  weight  on  the  hips.  Then 
there  is  the  final  and  more  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  bloomers  themselves.  They 
are  generally  full  and  always  gathered 
or  pleated  or  fastened  at  the  knee  with 
a  cuff.  This  is  dangerous  in  a  primitive 
forest.  The  baggy  knees  of  the  bloom- 
ers catch  on  sharp  snags,  and  one  is  apt 
to  be  thrown  and  seriously  hurt.  Knick- 
erbockers, which  are  fastened  at  the  knee, 
have  the  same  objection  as  the  bloomers. 

And  so  I  vote  unreservedly  for  rid- 
ing breeches.  With  them  one  may  get 
into  or  out  of  a  canoe  quickly  and  easily. 
One  can  climb  over  windfalls  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  One  may  scramble 
up  rocky  hills  without  danger  of  stepping 
on  her  skirt.  One  may  paddle  on  her 
knees  with  a  freedom  which  can  be  ob- 


tained in  no  other  garment.  They  give 
the  waist  perfect  freedom,  for  they  rest 
on  the  hips.  Because  each  knee  is  dressed 
separately  the  paddle  stroke  is  not  re- 
stricted by  the  strain  on  the  skirt.  They 
extend  down  into  the  stocking  and  shoe- 
top.  This  gives  me,  at  least,  a  feeling 
of  being  more  completely  dressed,  is  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  the  most  per- 
sistent mosquito,  and  last,  but  most 
important,  the  knees  will  not  snag  on 
anything  in  a  struggle  through  almost 
impenetrable  forests. 

The  fact  that,  in  riding  breeches,  one 
can  do  things  with  a  minimum  of  effort 
is  important.  On  outings  with  men 
women  are  at  a  sufficiently  great  disad- 
vantage because  of  their  lesser  strength, 
without  having  their  progress  impeded 
by  a  skirt  which  must  be  dragged  over 
windfalls,  disentangled  from  protruding 
snags,  and  constantly  pulled  out  of  one's 
way  in  ascending  rocky  hills. 

Women  who  go  into  the  woods  in 
winter — I  mean  women  who  camp  out, 
help  break  trail  for  the  toboggan,  and 
travel  through  the  forest  on  snowshoes — 
will  find  riding  breeches  of  even  greater 
value.  While  a  ladylike  snowshoeing 
trip  across  open  fields  is  possible  in  a 
skirt,  one  could  not,  attired  in  this  fash- 
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WINTER  TRAVEL  IS  INFINITELY  EASIER 
IN  BREECHES 

ion,  travel  well  in  the  deep  snow  in  the 
forest.  Snowshoeing  at  all  in  skirts  is 
difficult,  as  snow  is  thrown  up  by  the 
webs,  and,  after  an  hour,  the  skirt  be- 
comes a  wet,  heavy  burden. 

Modest?  That  depends  upon  one's 
point  of  view.  Riding  breeches  are  suit- 
able and  cover  the  body.  This  would 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  essence  of  modesty. 
I  believe  that,  before  a  board  of  judges 
unprejudiced  by  a  feeling  that  women 
are  attired  properly  only  when  in  skirts, 
they  would  be  voted  more  modest  than 
the  low-cut  corsages  and  extremely  nar- 
row skirts  that  women  were  wearing 
when  I  was  last  in  civilization.  In  fact, 
it  might  narrow  down  to  a  question  of 
whether  women  were  more  suitably 
dressed  in  two  trousers  legs  than  in  one. 

But  the  subject  of  becoming  and  mod- 
est attire  for  women  is  peculiar  and 
bound  in  unreasoning  convention.  Es- 
kimo women  dress  as  do  the  men.  The 
Moro  beauty  proclaims  her  modesty,  not 
in  the  presence  of  a  skirt,  but  in  black- 
ened teeth.  We,  in  enlightened  America, 


appear  in  public  in  little  or  no  waist  at 
all,  a  skirt  which  we  seem  to  have  been 
poured  into  and  which  allows  only  a 
five-inch  step,  and  then  express  all  the 
superlatives  of  horror  should  a  woman 
double  the  amount  of  skirt  and  appear 
in  trousers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  well  aware 
that  Indian  women  have  lived  in  the  for- 
ests for  generations  and  still  wear  skirts. 
And  I  have  often  enjoyed  their  amuse- 
ment at  my  riding  breeches.  Many  an 
Indian  wit  has  convulsed  the  village  by 
pointing  at  me  and  saying,  "Kah-win 
squaw,"  or,  "not  a  squaw."  On  many 
forest  portages  I  have  had  quite  as  much 
amusement  watching  Indian  women.  In- 
toxicated by  white  men's  fashions,  they 
marched  bravely  across,  wearing  battered 
straw  hats  on  which  bobbed  many  faded 
flowers,  but  with  all  the  poise  and  self- 
confidence  of  well-dressed  women  at  a 
reception. 

However,  I  have  met  the  objection 
by  carrying  a  short  skirt.  This  fastens 
down  the  entire  front.  When  an  occa- 
sion arises  in  which  I  feel  the  need  of  a 
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WITH  A  FREEDOM  THAT  CAN  BE 
OBTAINED    IN     NO    OTHER    GARMENT 
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skirt  I  can  clasp  it  about  me  in  the  canoe 
without  rising.  As  it  is  of  waterproofed 
material,  it  has  served  double  duty  as  a 
cape  in  a  rain  storm. 

Having  devised  my  costume,  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  purchasing  it.  Riding 
breeches  for  women  in  the  quality  of 
wool  I  wished  did  not  exist.  A  maker 
of  women's  outing  clothes  believed  that 
if  I  would  take  the  risk  of  their  at- 
tempting a  new  pattern  they  could  turn 
out  a  pair  for  twenty  dollars.  Being  a 
woman  with  the  aforementioned  psycho- 
logical traits,  I  hesitated. 

A  tailor  gave  me  a  suggestion.  He 
said  there  was  a  men's  heavy  woolen 
suiting  which  would  be  ideal.  It  was  of 
an  extremely  hard  finish,  would  not  catch 
on  brush,  and  was  so  tightly  woven  as 
to  be  almost  waterproof.  It  cost  about 
four  dollars  a  yard,  but,  as  I  needed  only 
a  remnant,  he  suggested  that  I  attend 
the  next  mill-end  sale  in  any  large  store. 
I  did  so  and  found  exactly  the  cloth  I 
wished  for  $1.29  per  yard.  I  bought  it 
and  a  pattern  and  took  them  to  a  woman 


ONE     MAY     CLIMB     OVER     WINDFALLS 
WITH    A    MINIMUM    OF   EFFORT 


ONE  MAY  SCRAMBLE  UP  ROCKY  HILLS 

WITHOUT  DANGER  OF  STEPPING  ON 

HER  SKIRT 

tailor.  The  cloth  cost  $2.50,  the  mak- 
ing $4. 

So  my  riding  breeches  cost  less  than 
seven  dollars.  I  have  worn  them  exclu- 
sively for  six  months.  They  show  only 
slight  signs  of  wear,  have  been  bramble- 
proof,  and  have  shed  everything  except 
the  heaviest  rains.  I  had  them  cut  very 
large,  to  give  me  complete  freedom  for 
paddling  on  my  knees.  My  winter  riding 
breeches  are  made  of  mackinaw  blanket 
cloth  and  cost  much  less,  but  have  no 
tailored  appearance.  This,  however,  has 
not  detracted  from  my  enjoyment  of 
them. 

To  the  wearing  of  wool  in  the  woods 
I  have  been  converted  by  some  very  un- 
pleasant experiences.  I  had  never  worn 
it  in  town,  and  laughed  at  the  idea 
of  it  for  a  summer  camping  trip.  But 
I  soon  found  that  after  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  it  it  is  not  unpleasant  on 
bright  days,  and  that  on  rainy  days  ft  is 
invaluable.  I  never  go  far  from  the 
main  camp  in  anything  except  wool,  as 
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there  is  no  cold  so  penetrating  as  that 
of  wet  cotton  clothes.  I  always  have, 
however,  a  cotton  shirt  for  those  warm 
days  which  come  even  in  the  north 
country. 

Heavy  woolen  socks  you  will  wear, 
of  course.  There  is  nothing  else  that 
will  defy  mosquitoes.  I  obtained  a  softer 
sock  by  buying  the  softest  of  gray  yarn 
and  finding  a  grandmother  who  knit  her 
family's  stockings  "before  people  got  so 
wasteful."  I  have  them  made  an  inch 
higher  than  my  shoetops. 

The  waist  subject  I  have  solved  easily 
by  buying  boy's  shirts,  a  cotton  for  very 
warm  days,  a  flannel  for  summer  and 
heavy  woolen  for  damp  days  and  winter. 
Do  not  attempt  the  forest  in  a  middy 
blouse  unless  you  are  undisturbed  by 
mosquitoes.  Long  sleeves  and  a  high 
neck,  after  one  has  become  accustomed 
to  them,  are  not  unpleasant,  and  they 
protect  one  from  sunburn,  mosquitoes 
and  forest  scratches. 

The  choice  of  a  hat  is  important.  Get 
one  of  a  sufficiently  wide  brim  to  protect 
your  eyes  from  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  water.  If  you  are  to  be  out  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  take  a  felt  hat.  If  you 
are  careful  to  buy  one  of  the  few  makes 
that  do  not  have  the  band  sewed  through 
the  brim,  you  will  avoid  having  little 
rivulets  of  water  run  down  your  face 
on  rainy  days. 

When  we  are  to  go  on  a  trip  where 
duffle  is  restricted  and  I  can  carry  only 
one  kind,  I  take,  of  course,  light  woolen 
underwear.  If  possible,  I  carry,  how- 
ever, a  suit  of  cotton  for  warm  days. 
But  to  carry  cotton  exclusively  means  a 
risk  of  exposure  and  a  bad  chill.  For 
winter  camping  trips  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  women's  underwear  which  is 
heavy  enough,  and  have  substituted  very 
heavy  youth's  underwear. 

For  a  coat  I  use  a  mackinaw  both  in 
winter  and  summer.  I  prefer  it  to  any 
of  the  waterproofed  cotton  products.  In 
summer,  when  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
cold  to  demand  a  coat  it  is  usually  cold 
enough  to  make  a  mackinaw  welcome. 
On  stormy  days  the  mackinaw  soaks  up 
the  rain  without  wetting  through. 

On  no  other  item  of  your  costume 
does  your  comfort  depend  as  much  as 
on  your  shoes.     Do  not  buy  blindly  and 


with  too  great  faith  in  the  arguments  of 
manufacturers  and  too  little  in  your  own 
feelings.  Never  take  shoes  on  a  camping 
trip  which  seem  unwieldy  or  uncomfort- 
able at  home.  You  should  take,  of  course, 
a  waterproofed  shoe,  sufficiently  heavy  to 
withstand  the  wear  and  to  protect  your 
feet  in  rough  going.  They  should  be 
high  enough  to  permit  wading  and  walk- 
ing in  muskeg.  I  have  found  ten  inches 
sufficiently  high.  Do  not  get  your  shoes 
higher  than  is  necessary,  for  you  are 
simply  loading  yourself  with  additional 
weight  and  making  your  feet  very  warm. 

Weight  and  general  unwieldiness  of  a 
shoe  do  not  always  denote  great  dura- 
bility. It  is  possible  to  get  a  lightweight 
shoe  and  an  easy  one  which  will  wear. 
My  shoes,  when  oiled  and  studded  with 
twenty-six  caulks,  weigh  only  seventeen 
ounces  each.  I  have  worn  them  in  a 
rocky  country  every  day  for  five  months, 
getting  them  wet  every  day  and  giving 
them  no  care  at  all.  They  show  sur- 
prisingly little  wear  and  are  good  for 
another  season.  They  have  more  than 
given  satisfaction. 

In  general,  I  would  say,  look  well  to 
the  sewing,  the  sole  and  the  place  where 
the  sole  bends.  Assure  yourself  that  the 
sewing  is  strong,  that  the  thickness  of 
the  sole  is  due  to  leather  rather  than 
padding,  and  that  it  bends  at  the  ball  of 
the  foot  instead  of  at  the  instep.  This 
last  is  most  important.  Women  in  cities 
wear  a  more  flexible  shoe  than  men. 
They  cannot  adapt  themselves  so  readily 
to  the  usual  outdoor  shoe,  which  is  made 
so  often  on  a  boy's,  rather  than  on  a 
woman's  last.  Women's  outing  shoes, 
even  in  the  so-called  reliable  makes,  often 
bend  at  the  instep  rather  than  at  the  ball, 
and  a  woman  purchasing  this  variety 
finds,  when  far  from  shoe  stores,  that 
her  shoes  are  about  as  unwieldy  as  the 
mud  scows  which  they  so  closely  re- 
semble. Camping  under  these  circum- 
stances becomes  only  a  nightmare  of  ach- 
ing feet. 

Should  your  search,  like  mine,  be  long 
and  discouraging,  let  me  assure  you  that 
there  is  a  recent  make  of  women's  shoes 
that  combines  strength  and  flexibility. 
The  bend  is  at  the  ball,  and  the  shoe 
allows  a  firm,  springy  step  instead  of  a 
shuffle. 
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I  always  carry  Indian-made  buckskin 
or  moosehide  moccasins  for  wear  in  camp 
on  dry  days  and  when  canoeing  on  big 
lakes  with  no  portages.  In  winter  I 
wear  them  exclusively.  By  spring  I  will 
have  had  nothing  else  on  my  feet  for  six 
months. 

If  you  are  going  into  a  mosquito  coun- 
try you  will  find  gauntlet  gloves  a  great 
comfort. 

Do  not,  in  your  choice  of  clothes,  at- 
tend so  closely  to  quality  that  you  over- 
look that  equally  important  phase  of  the 


subject,  quantity.  Remember  that  you 
can  wear  only  one  shirt  at  a  time,  and 
that  washday,  instead  of  coming  at  stated 
intervals,  is  whenever  you  have  sufficient 
warm  water,  leisure,  and  ambition  at  the 
same  time.  A  shirt  may  be  dried  in  a 
morning  and  a  coat  serve  as  a  shirt  dur- 
ing the  drying  process.  A  handkerchief 
may  be  washed  from  the  canoe  en  route. 
And  remember  that  every  garment  which 
}rou  decide  to  leave  at  home  will  by  that 
much  decrease  your  responsibility  while 
on  the  trip. 
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By  WILLIAM  BRADY 
As  It  Was  Before  the  Safe  and  Sane  Days 
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REACHING  right  and  left 
the  gospel  of  a  safe  and  sane 
Fourth,  as  everyone  is  ex- 
pected to  do  nowadays,  I 
sometimes  pause  and  wonder 
whether  lockjaw  germs  are 
growing  bolder  or  boys  are  growing 
weaker.      If   I    remember   correctly,  we 

never  had  a  case  of  tetanus  in  C , 

certainly  not  in  the  savage  part  of  the 
town.  Of  course,  Butt-end  boys  har- 
bored the  conventional  delusion  about 
rusty  nails — and  the  prophylactic  power 
of  pork — but  when  it  came  to  handling 
firearms  and  dangerous  explosives  on  In- 
dependence Day  we  were  there  with 
nothing  much  more  than  pants  on  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

George  Washington,  or  John  Han- 
cock, or  Thomas  Jefferson,  or  old  King 
George,  or  whoever  it  was  that  really 
instituted  the  Glorious,  was  the  greatest 
friend  several  million  live  American  boys 
ever  had — not  counting  some  few  thou- 
sand dead  on^s.  Young  George,  with 
his  little  hatchet  practising  tree-surgery 
on  his  father's  pet  stock,  must  have  felt 
a  premonition  of  the  future  state  of  the 
country  he  thereby  saved ;  the  episode 
was    prophetic    of    the    safe     and    sane 


Fourth,  for  George  was  destroying  the 
very  means  of  purchasing  giant  crackers 
and  toy  pistols.  From  '76  down  to 
Doctor  Nix  every  real  boy  has  earned 
his  Fourth  of  July  money  picking 
cherries. 

Doctor  Nix  is  that  composite  person 
of  modern  science  who  disarms  progres- 
sive Young  America  the  day  before  the 
Fourth.  He  snatches  away  the  big 
noise,  with  its  big  danger,  and  offers  a 
sort  of  red-lemonade,  porch-party  sub- 
stitute. He  pleads  for  restrictive  or- 
dinances to  muzzle  the  real  thing  and 
thanks  his  lucky  stars  his  horse  is  an 
automobile.  And  when  the  glad  day 
is  done  he  keeps  right  on  injecting  sar- 
casm and  serum  into  the  pulpy  remains 
of  Young  America.  We  would  not  cast 
imputations  on  Doctor  Nix,  whom  we 
all  recognize  as  an  indispensable  nui- 
sance of  the  times;  we  only  sigh  for 
the   halcyon    Fourth    of    Chapel    Street. 

Tug  Cupper  was  the  big  racket  of  the 
Butt-end  Fourth.  He  had  the  bulge  on 
the  rest  of  the  gang;  his  Uncle  Bordwell 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War  and  he 
saw  to  it  that  the  neighborhood  did  not 
oversleep  on  the  greatest  morning  of  the 
year.     Out  of  a  section  of  gas-pipe  Uncle 
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Bordwell  built  for  the  exultant  Tug  a 
whopper  of  a  cannon,  and  when  that 
businesslike  piece  of  artillery  said  good 
morning  several  hundred  fond  fathers 
and  mothers  turned  restlessly  in  bed  and 
the  dogs  of  Chapel  Street  sought  safety 
beneath   the   rear   porches. 

Only  one  boy — Snail  Wass — chal- 
lenged Tug's  claim  to  championship  as 
noise  agent.  Snail's  father  was  the  Butt- 
end  blacksmith,  and  though  gray  and 
rheumatic,  Mr.  Wass  was  never  too  old 
to  rise  at  dawn  and  bring  out  his  anvils 
to  make  Butt-end  householders  shudder. 
Snail  held  the  heated  iron  for  his  father 
and  was  sometimes  even  permitted  to 
touch  off  a  light  charge  himself.  Never- 
theless Tug  claimed  a  clear  title  on  the 
ground  that  his  cannon  was  all  his  own, 
wThereas  Snail  had  to  play  second  fiddle 
to  his  pa.  And  while  the  gang  admired 
and  envied  Snail  on  the  proud  occasions 
when  he  was  allowed  to  fire  the  anvil, 
still  we  tacitly  conceded  the  coveted  dis- 
tinction to  the  boastful  Tug. 

Four  Fourths  out  of  five  it  rained 
at  six  in  the  morning,  even  in  those  ideal 
times,  but  this  scarcely  dampened  our 
patriotism  at  all,  for  Ranney's  barn  was 
by  common  consent  the  rendezvous  on 
rainy  mornings,  holiday  or  ordinary. 
Buster  Ranney's  doting  parents  wholly 
surrendered  this  barn  to  Butt-end  boys 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Buster,  their 
sole  heir,  out  of  mischief,  and  the  ruse 
worked  like  a  charm.  The  barn  had  a 
dirt  floor,  so  if  you  tired  of  shooting  off 
your  gun  or  your  crackers  you  could 
organize  a  quoit-pitching  league  and  pull 
off  some  mighty  exciting  series  of  that 
scientific  game,  with  old  horseshoes  for 
quoits  and  railroad  spikes  for  pins.  Such 
outre  combinations  of  ringers  and  hub- 
bards  were  possible  in  this  game  that 
you  could  never  in  the  world  descend  to 
the  formal  quoits  in  later  life. 

Those  who  were  not  playing,  umpir- 
ing, or  coaching  the  quoit-pitching  con- 
test, betook  themselves  upstairs  where 
numerous  flying  trapezes  furnished  all 
the  excitement  the  wildest  youngster 
could  desire.  And  if  this  delightful  dis- 
traction palled  on  the  crowd,  there  were 
still  plenty  of  harvest  apples  and  green 
plums  in  the  barnyard,  with  springy 
plum-tree  switches  to  shoot  them  at  the 


schoolhouse  bell  two  doors  away.  That 
bell,  of  course,  had  already  rung  out 
liberty  and  defiance  to  the  community 
early  in  the  morning,  rain  or  shine. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the  roof  or  how 
watchful  the  janitor  across  the  street,  the 
old  Chapel  Street  schoolbell  announced 
the  glad  tidings  of  Independence  Day  in 
clanging  tones  long  before  the  hesitating 
sun  peeped  over  the  clouded  brow  of 
Old  Fort  Hill. 

Weather  notwithstanding,  the  Fourth 
was  never  complete  and  perfect  without 
a  hike  to  the  swimming-hole.  Which 
swimming-hole  depended  on  circum- 
stances. There  was  the  Succerbrook, 
the  Outlet,  C — ■ —  Lake,  or  McChes- 
ney's  basin — any  of  which  was  available 
to  the  gang  without  the  formality  and 
bother  of  bathing-suits.  Nowadays  they 
have  a  regular  bathing-pool  down  at  the 
lake,  with  duly  qualified  instructors  and 
printed  rules  and  all  that  sort  of  tape — 
but,  of  course,  swimming  is  an  accom- 
plishment now,  and  not  a  pastime.  To 
see  the  youngster  preparing  for  a  swim 
now  you'd  think  they  were  fussing  up 
for  a  party.  And  as  one  would  nat- 
urally expect,  most  of  them  are  afraid  to 
wet  their  hair  in  the  water. 

To  our  free  and  unlimited  sun  baths 
I  attribute  our  immunity  to  lockjaw. 
While  we  swam  Adam  fashion  purely 
from  animal  instinct,  still  the  prolonged 
exposure  of  our  uncovered  hides  to  the 
scorching,  actinic,  germicidal  rays  of  the 
mid-summer  sun  must  have  been  pretty 
tough  on  any  germs  that  may  have 
been  crawling  around  looking  for  trou- 
ble. Bacteriologists,  tell  us  that  sunlight 
is  the  most  powerful,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  least  harmful  of  all  germicides; 
few  disease  germs  can  live  longer  than  a 
brief  moment  or  two  in  direct  sunlight; 
laboratory  workers  have  to  take  espe- 
cial precautions  in  handling  cultures  or 
growths  of  pathogenic  germs  that  the 
sun  shall  not  strike  directly  upon  them, 
for  it  would  be  apt  to  kill  the  whole 
colony  right  then  and  there.  All  of  this 
may  be  merely  a  notion  of  mine,  but  it 
does  seem  that  the  more  clothes  we  wear 
the  more  serums  we  require. 

Tetanus  bacilli  are  notorious  for  their 
fondness  for  dark  nooks.  A  lockjaw 
germ  hates  sunshine  worse  than  a  bar- 
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tender  hates  a  Prohibitionist,  because 
the  bartender  knows  the  Prohibitionist 
won't  actually  take  his  life  whatever 
happens.  Underneath  the  soil  of  gar- 
dens— shady  gardens  particularly — deep 
down  in  the  dungheap  back  of  the  barn, 
wrapped  up  within  the  giant  cracker, 
mixed  with  the  powder  of  paper  caps, 
in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  floor  of  a  sun- 
less livery  stable — these  are  the  places 
which  offer  a  bonus  and  ideal  land  for 
the  location  of  lockjaw  germs. 

And  then  if  you  do  split  your  finger 
or  run  a  nail  in  your  foot — rusty  or 
bright,  it  matters  not,  so  far  as  the 
danger  of  lockjaw  is  concerned — any 
surgeon  will  tell  you  how  much  better 
it  is  to  open  the  wound  freely  to  the 
air,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  sunshine.  As 
to  the  venerable  slice  of  salt  pork,  it 
would  perhaps  be  wise  to  say  very  little. 
Between  dead  pig  and  live  sunshine, 
however,  a  word  to  the  boys  is  sufficient. 

In  front  of  the  townhouse  in  the 
evening  the  village  fathers  in  the  good 
old  days  used  to  give  a  free  exhibition 
of  gorgeous  and  terribly  extravagant 
fireworks.  If  your  pa  was  prominent 
enough  to  be  on  the  committee,  you  were 
indeed  a  lucky  kid,  for  he  was  thereby 
entitled  to  hand  you  a  handful  of  Ro- 
man candles,  pinwheels,  and  skyrockets 
such  as  your  most  strenuous  cherry-pick- 
ing could  never  have  paid  for.  If  your 
father  was  not  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
village  powers,  you  still  had  all  kinds 
©f  chances  to  lift  an  armful  of  the  pre- 
cious goods  while  the  committeemen 
were  busy  tinkering  with  the  beautiful 
set  piece,  "Welcome."  This  was  hardly 
stealing,  you  believed,  for  didn't  your 
father  have  to  pay  for  'em  as  much  as 
anybody  else?  Certain'y.  Huh!  You 
guessed  your  pa  paid  his  taxes! 

The  evanescent  character  of  such 
plunder  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired, 
however.  You  were  never  quite  so  happy 
as  when  the  committee  organized  a 
torchlight  procession  to  enliven  the  even- 
ing, and  you  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session of  a  torch.  How  you  waited  and 
watched  for  the  darkest  stretch  on  the 
line  of  march!  And  how  niftily  you 
doused  your  light  and  dug  for  the  back 
garden  of  somebody's  residence  when  the 
psychological  moment  arrived !     Best  of 


all,  what  a  hero  you  were  next  day  when 
you  exhibited  your  torch  to  the  gang! 

Having  stowed  your  stolen  torch  safe- 
ly away  in  some  secret  nook  beyond  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  your  pals,  you 
made  double-quick  time  back  to  the 
townhouse  and  mingled  innocently  with 
the  happy  crowd.  As  like  as  not  your 
clan  mixed  it  up  with  the  downtown 
clan  at  least  once  during  the  evening, 
and,  being  lusty  Butt-enders  pitted 
against  mollycoddle  flat  dwellers,  you 
generally  came  off  victorious.  Not  al- 
ways without  a  rather  bad-looking  eye 
or  swollen  lip,  but  undaunted  and  un- 
afraid. Then  your  day  was  over.  The 
committee  erected  and  touched  off  the 
last  stupendous  piece,  "Good  Night,"  and 
with  many  an  earnest  "Ah!"  and 
"Oh-ee!"  and  "Gee!  Ain't  that  great!" 
you  gathered  your  tribe  of  loyal  Butt- 
enders  together  and  marched  wearily 
home,  each  striving  on  the  way  to  outdo 
the  other  in  yarns  in  the  day's  mem- 
orable events. 

The  morning  after  the  Fourth  was  al- 
ways a  bit  lonesome  around  Chapel 
Street.  The  kids  were  all  around  as 
usual,  but  everybody  seemed  to  be  af- 
flicted with  a  strange  ennui.  It  takes  a 
boy  several  days  to  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects of  a  restless  night.  Two  restless 
nights  in  succession — the  expectant  night 
before  and  the  inflammatory  night  after 
— are  altogether  too  much  of  a  tax 
on  boy  energy.  On  Chapel  Street 
we  bore  the  customary  number  of 
post-mortem  scars,  but  somehow  we 
never  gave  a  thought  to  the  possibility 
of  lockjaw.  Any  old  rag  and  a  hunk 
of  pork  constituted  the  sole  curative 
treatment.  But  mind  you,  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  pork  discouraged  the  lock- 
jaw germs;  the  strain  of  tetanus  bugs 
around  Chapel  Street  must  have  been  so 
attenuated  and  run  down  for  want  of  a 
favorable  victim  that  they  were  unable 
to  cause  more  than  a  restless  night  or 
two,  even  when  they  "got  in  good." 

The  modern  youth  feels  neglected  if 
he  can't  spend  from  a  dollar  up  on  the 
Fourth.  The  Chapel  Street  kid  had  a 
ripping  good  time  on  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  there  were  no  subsequent 
charges  for  serum,  either.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  what  George  intended. 


A  HERETIC  IN  TROUT  FLIES 

By   RAYMOND   S.   SPEARS 

How  He  Likes  and  Dislikes  Contrary  to  Rule  and  Without  Reason 

and  Still  Catches  Fish 


|  ROUT  fishing  has  been 
one  of  my  pleasures  for 
more  than  twenty-five 
years.  I  never  caught 
any  monster  trout,  ex- 
cept in  comparison  with 
the  waters  from  which  I  took  them,  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  been  any  the 
less  fortunate  because  there  were  no 
'"whoppers"  to  remember.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  finest  fishing  that  I  remember  was 
in  minor  streams — mere  brooks,  or  little 
creeks.  It  has  always  been  the  best  fun 
to  get  unexpected  trout  and  difficult 
trout,  rather  than  to  make  records  of 
any  kind. 

One  time,  in  about  the  first  of  my 
camping  and  trout-fishing  experience,  we 
were  at  Jock's  Lake  Outlet,  on  the  Up- 
per West  Canada,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
when  I  went  down  to  a  pool  just  under 
a  felled  beech  tree,  used  by  trail  follow- 
ers in  crossing  that  sometimes  roaring 
stream.  I  tried  for  trout  with  a  cut 
"pole"  and  worms,  but  the  fish  would 
not  take  them.  It  was  then  that  I  un- 
dertook to  make  a  personal  foray  into  the 
realms  of  original  research  as  regards 
trout  baits. 

In  the  old  logging  camp  that  stood 
there  then  I  had  noticed  many  brown 
millers,  and  I  caught  three  or  four  of 
these  insects,  put  them  on  my  ring  hook 
and  cast  my  first  fly  upon  trout  waters. 
Imagine  the  thrill  I  had  when  there  shot 
through  the  bubbling  water  a  redbelly 
trout  and  carried  my  lure  down  into  the 
depths,  meeting  the  reverse  action  of  the 
line  on  his  way!  I  think  that  the  inspi- 
ration of  putting  on  the  millers,  coming 
at  that  precise  moment,  changed  the 
course  of  all  my  trout-fishing  efforts. 

I  formed  a  habit — not  always  a  good 
habit — of    changing    my    lures.       Even 
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when  the  fish  are  coming  readily  to  my 
casts,  there  is  the  impatient  uneasiness 
which  whispers  over  and  over  again, 
with  irresistible  demand,  "Change  your 
leader!"  or  "Change  the  middle  drop- 
per!" or  the  stretcher,  or  the  upper  drop- 
per, if  I  am  using  three  flies. 

I  have  favorite  flies,  of  course,  but  I 
am  always  hankering  for  some  other 
kind  of  a  fly;  the  desire  has  frequently 
compelled  me  to  tie  flies  of  my  own,  be- 
cause I  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the 
old,  tried  and  deadly  types  which  each 
fisherman  has  in  his  collection  of  feather 
and  silk  insects.  My  own  efforts  are 
very  sad-looking  compared  to  the  alert 
and  comely  structures  which  the  ladies 
who  tie  most  of  our  flies  supply  to  the 
trade.  Sometimes  my  wings  pull  out, 
and  sometimes  the  body  unwinds,  and 
sometimes,  sad  to  relate,  even  the  snood 
pulls  from  the  hook  shank.  Possibly  I 
should  call  this  discussion  "Confessions 
About  Trout  Flies,"  instead  of  merely 
"Trout  Flies."  The  editor  shall  decide! 
(He  has.     See  title.) 

My  first  "real"  trout  flies,  as  youths 
call  the  artificial  product,  followed  close- 
ly on  the  service  I  made  of  the  log-camp 
millers.  There  were,  I  remember,  a 
Royal  Coachman,  a  Queen  of  the  Wa- 
ter, a  Black  Gnat,  a  White  Miller,  and 
three  or  four  brown  hackles  and  Brown 
Palmers. 

It  was  then  that  prejudice  began  to 
enter  into  my  trout  fishing.  Just  why  I 
should  form  a  feeling  of  dislike  for  cer- 
tain flies  is  one  of  the  little  mysteries 
which  most  fishermen  know  they  have  in 
their  hearts,  whether  they  admit  it  or 
not.  I  never  did  like  the  White  Miller, 
nor  the  Royal  Coachman,  nor  any  fly 
with  silver  or  gold  tinsel  on  its  body.  I 
cannot   trace   this   feeling   against   good 
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flies,  which  I  have  used  successfully,  so 
far  as  catching  trout  is  concerned.  I 
surmise,  however,  now  that  I  have  read 
Hugo  Miinsterberg  on  various  psycho- 
logical phenomena,  that  some  great  trout 
fisherman  whom  I  reverenced  in  my 
youth  somehow  gave  me  to  understand 
that  certain  flies  are  "lucky"  and  certain 
"unlucky." 

The  cases  of  the  Black  Gnat,  the  Yel- 
low Sallie,  the  Grizzly  King,  and  other 
flies  are  to  the  point.  Now,  I  never 
cared  for  the  Black  Gnat,  but  I  had  no 
feeling  against  it,  much  less  for  it.  It 
had  no  conspicuous  place  in  my  list  of 
flies.  I  much  oftener  had  no  Black 
Gnat  than  no  White  Miller  or  tinsel- 
bodied  fly.  Such  is  the  perversity  of  the 
trout  fisherman's  mind  that  once  he 
forms  a  definite  prejudice  against  a  cer- 
tain fly,  he  is  absolutely  certain  to  have 
that  fly — several  specimens — with  him 
whenever  he  goes  fishing.  There  were 
years  and  years  when  I  never  had  a 
Black  Gnat — alas! — and  yet  always  the 
White  Millers  and  Royal  Coachmen  and 
similar  things,  all  hated,  were  sure  to 
be  in  my  tin  box,  or  aluminum  carrier, 
or  hatband,  or  fly  book — wherever  I 
happened  to  carry  flies  that  time. 

Will  some  psychologist  explain  why  I 
had  those  flies?  I've  bought  them  de- 
liberately, hastily,  angrily,  soberly,  but 
never  under  any  other  influence  than  the 
subconscious  feeling  that  probably  this 
time,  this  trip,  I  would  need  them,  would 
wish  I  had  them,  would  regret  it  all  my 
life  if  I  didn't  have  them  with  me! 
Just  imagine  anyone  who  is  not  a  trout 
fisherman  subject  to  the  special  psycho- 
logical phenomena  surrounding  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  actual,  an- 
ticipatory, and  reminiscent  pleasures  and 
woes  of  catching  brook  trout ! 

Whenever  I  have  deliberately,  and  by 
exercise  of  willpower,  refrained  from 
purchasing  the  trout  flies  that  I  know 
are  no  good,  and  feel  are  worse  than  use- 
less, then  the  fact  bothers  me  and  makes 
the  mental  aspects  of  a  trip  undesirable. 
Of  course,  I  carry  with  me  favorite  flies, 
which  I  feel  and  know  from  experience 
will  bring  me  luck  if  anything  will.  The 
list  is  very  short: 

Grizzly  King,  Yellow  Sallie,  Yellow 
Spinner     (yellow    body,    slate    wings), 


Brown  Hackle,  Cow  Dung,  Rube 
Wood,   Gray   Hackle,  and  Black  Gnat. 

"If  I  can't  get  them  on  them,  I  don't 
want  them!" 

This  is  not  an  original  remark,  so  I 
put  it  in  quotation  marks.  Really,  I 
don't  mean  it,  either,  however  defiantly 
I  say  it.  When  I  go  fishing  for  trout, 
I  want  trout.  I'll  use  White  Millers  if 
they  won't  take  the  flies  they  ought  to 
take.  Yet,  when  I  use  some  fly  I  am 
prejudiced  against,  there  is  always  the 
feeling  that  something  is  wrong;  Nature 
is  in  a  jangling  mood;  the  rain  crow  is 
calling  and  a  thunderstorm  is  at  hand. 

Of  course,  trout  won't  bite  when  or 
immediately  after  it  thunders.  I  know 
it;  it  was  drilled  into  me  by  all  the  West 
Canada  Creek  trout  fishermen ;  to  be 
sure,  I've  actually  caught  some  of  the 
finest  messes  of  trout  I  ever  did  catch — 
I  do  not  refer  to  pounds — during  and 
immediately  after  thunder  showers. 
However,  there  is,  no  doubt,  something 
the  matter  with  trout  that  bite  during 
or  immediately  after  a  thunderstorm. 
I  always  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  I  ought  to  eat  them,  until  I  see 
them  fried  crisply  in  cornmeal  rollings 
and  salt  pork  fat.  I  always  risk  it,  and 
yet  with  certain  misgivings  that  some- 
thing will  happen  some  time  from  eating 
that  perverse  kind  of  trout. 

A  Changing  List 

Now  consider  the  list  of  flies  that  I 
have  presented;  probably  the  list  will 
never  again  be  the  same.  In  fact,  there 
are  certain  flies  there  that  already  give 
rise  to  qualms  of  expectancy  and  doubt. 
They  are  all  good  flies,  and  thousands  of 
trout  are  sure  to  be  caught  on  them. 
However,  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  catch  trout  on  them  all  again. 

I  begin  to  question  the  Brown  Hackle. 
I  like  the  Cow  Dung  better  on  a  Brown- 
Hackle  day.  I  used  to  think  that  the 
Grizzly  King,  the  Queen  of  the  Waters, 
and  the  Brown  Hackle  were  a  perfect 
cast.  This,  I  know,  was  because  Charlie 
Thomas,  one  of  our  most  successful  fish- 
ermen, used  that  cast  one  time  when  I 
saw  him,  and  for  years  I  never  forgot  it. 
Early  and  late  I  would  start  forth  with 
that  cast  on   my  leaders   and  fish  until 
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the  demand  of  my  trout  conscience  for 
a  change  became  irresistible.  At  inter- 
vals during  the  day  I  would  change  back 
to  the  original  cast  and  try  it  hopefully, 
thinking  the  fish  must  take  them.  Dur- 
ing ten  years,  I  think,  I  never  took  the 
Grizzly  King  from  the  stretcher,  chang- 
ing the  droppers  over  and  over  again. 

The  psychological  impulse  that  started 
the  Brown  Hackle  on  the  decline  in  my 
favor  was  someone's  innocent  remark 
that  the  hackles  and  palmers  are  sup- 
posed to  fool  the  fish  into  thinking  some 
kind  of  an  insect — no  particular  kind — 
is  fluttering  on  the  water.  About  this 
time  I  gained  the  impression  that  the 
nearer  an  artificial  fly  resembles  a  natu- 
ral fly  using  on,  over,  or  in  the  water, 
the  more  apt  fish  are  to  take  it.  I  think 
now  that  this  is  a  true  instinct  or  train- 
ing; nevertheless,  if  I  were  fishing 
strange  waters  I  should  unquestionably 
take  with  me  as  large  an  assortment  of 
hackles  and  palmers  as  I  could  purchase, 
for  the  reason  that  within  the  compass 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  of  these  varieties 
one  has  specimens  that  will  fool  trout 
leaping  for  almost  any  natural  fly.  I 
have  found  a  yellow  hackle  effective 
when  May  flies  were  abroad,  and  a  yel- 
low-bodied slate  hackle  served  in  place 
of  yellow  spinners,  and  once,  when  all 
my  Grizzly  Kings  whipped  off,  I  used 
a  green-bodied  palmer  with  almost  as 
good  results  as  a  Grizzly  King. 

The  Real  and  the  Artificial 

The  real  Grizzly  King  is  an  insect 
that  just  about  covers  one's  large  finger- 
nail— say  half  an  inch  long  and  standing 
a  little  higher.  The  body  is  a  most  bril- 
liant green,  the  wings  a  beautiful  mottled 
gray,  and  the  legs  a  dark  brown.  It  is 
a  nobby,  trim,  hard  little  fellow,  and  the 
original  is  seldom  seen.  I  remember 
only  a  dozen  or  so  specimens  observed  in 
years  of  fishing.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
first  one. 

1  haa1  purchased  some  flies  labeled 
Grizzly  King.  They  were  sheldrake 
wings — correct — grayrooster  hackle  and 
a  gray  body,  a  shaggy,  ill-shaped  fly. 
It  was  called  Grizzly  King,  however, 
and  the  name  covered  a  multitude  of  un- 
dreamed-of   emotions,    as    I    discovered 


when  I  met  the  real  fly  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  mouth  of  Waghorn's  Brook. 
From  that  day  I  insisted  upon  having  my 
Grizzly  King's  body  green,  at  least,  and 
his  hackle  brown,  if  I  could  get  it.  As 
I  was  not  skilful  enough  to  tie  these 
dainty  flies,  I  ranged  far  seeking  the  ones 
I  wanted,  and  at  last  I  found  them. 

The  Midge  Grizzly  King  is  usually 
almost  perfect.  It  was  the  Midge  Griz- 
zly that  converted  me  to  an  all  Midge 
cast;  however,  I  had  long  used  Midges 
tentatively.  The  inspiration  to  use  them 
was  a  long-remembered  experience  of 
the  trouting  tantalus. 

One  day,  just  at  sunset,  I  arrived  at 
the  hole  at  the  head  of  the  islands.  I 
had  a  fair  mess,  and  I  was  very  content. 
I  expected  soon  to  cross  to  the  flats  and 
go  home.  Suddenly,  close  to  the  shore, 
a  trout  rolled  up  and  plucked  a  tiny  fly 
from  the  surface.  This  seemed  to  be  a 
signal,  for  instantly  over  ten  or  twelve 
feet  square  dozens  of  trout  swarmed  up 
to  the  surface  and  slapped  the  water  into 
a  turmoil.  It  was  like  the  scene  when 
the  fish  reach  the  surface  when  a  pound 
net  is  hauled.  There  were  trout  at  least 
two  pounds  in  weight,  and  lesser  trout. 
They  swarmed  all  around  my  No.  6 
hook  flies,  but  only  one  took  the  hook. 
This  one  was  caught  in  the  tail. 

I  had  some  old,  old  Midges.  They 
must  have  been  five  years  out  of  the 
tyers'  hands.  They  had  weathered  years 
in  my  tackle.  I  instantly  recollected 
them  and  put  one  on.  *  It  was  snapped, 
but  of  course  the  old  snood  did  not  hold. 
Again  I  tried,  and  lost  three  Midges  in 
three  casts.  Then  I  caught  a  trout  that 
would  weigh  nearly  a  pound,  and  an- 
other, trout  took  the  Midge  that  had 
held  that  long. 

My  idea  of  Midges  was  that  they  cost 
about  a  dollar  each.  I  was  a  boy.  It 
was  ten  years  before  I  had  Midges 
among  my  flies.  In  all  those  years  I 
never  went  fishing  late  in  the  fly-fishing 
time  without  feeling  that  I  ought  to  have 
Midges,  but  for  some  reason  I  did  not 
get  them,  even  when  I  could  have  had 
them. 

Then  one  day  I  was  in  a  local  fishing 
tackle  store  and  found  that,  by  mistake, 
two  dozen  Midges  had  been  included  in 
an  order  for  the  usual  No.   6s  and  7s. 
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They  were  listed  at  fifty  cents  a  dozen! 
I  bought  the  two  dozen,  and  my  long- 
ings of  years  were  satisfied.  I  had 
Midges  at  last.  They  were  my  own 
Grizzly  King,  Cow  Dung,  Yellow  Sal- 
lie,  Black  Gnat,  and  other  "up-the- 
creek"  models  or  designs,  on  No.  12  and 
No.  14  hooks. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  sensation 
of  delight  I  had  when,  in  water  so  cold 
that  I  could  wade  only  a  few  minutes  at 
a  time,  I  tried  those  little  flies.  My  in- 
stinct, my  knowledge,  my  habits  of 
thought  had  all  along  associated  Midges 
with  late  spring  rift  fishing  and  cold-bed 
fishing.  I  did  not  really  expect  to  catch 
any  trout  on  them  in  the  quite  high, 
early  spring  fishing,  but  I  could  not  for- 
bear trying  them,  just  to  see  how  they 
would  feel  on  my  4^4 -ounce  rod.  I 
said  in  my  heart  that  I  should  soon 
change  them  to  No.  6  or  No.  8  hooks. 
They  just  matched  the  rod! 

The  fish,  I  thought,  would  probably 
be  lying  at  the  foot  of  rifts,  at  the  up- 
per ends  of  deep  pools.  I  had  not  yet 
seen  any  that  spring,  though  some  had 
been  caught,  most  of  them  on  bait.  A 
trout  darted  up  and  went  down  sav- 
agely. All  that  I  had  ever  heard  about 
Midges  being  on  too  small  hooks  re- 
turned to  me  at  that  moment.  I  could 
not  tell  how  large  the  trout  was,  ex- 
cept that  it  must  be  near  half  a  pound. 
I  played  it,  exercised  all  the  care  and 
as  little  strain  as  I  could,  and  at  last 
drew  the  victim  to  the  landing  net — a 
little  more  than  nine  ounces.  The  hook 
was  buried  to  the  shank  in  the  corner  of 
the  mouth,  with  no  trace  of  tearing. 

Again  and  again  I  landed  trout  that 
day,  and  all  day  long  I  used  Midges, 
not  once  putting  on  a  larger-sized  hook. 
I  had  in  my  creel  just  over  eight  pounds 
when  at  last  I  stopped.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful mess  of  brook  trout,  the  largest 
weighing  an  ounce  or  two  more  than  a 
pound  and  the  smallest  about  7j/2  inches 
long.  It  was  a  good  meal,  for  the  fam- 
ily's first  trout  breakfast  of  the  season. 

Seldom  since  that  time  have  I  put  on 
flies  tied  on  hooks  larger  than  No.  10. 
The  exceptions  are  when  I  know  of  some 
"big  un"  that  lurks  in  the  deep  pool 
below  a  stone  or  at  the  foot  of  rifts. 
On  these  large  trout  I  spend  much  time. 


I  have  coaxed  a  trout  three  hours,  when 
I  knew  that  I  would  get  twice  or  three 
times  its  weight  by  going  on  down  the 
rifts  after  my  first  futile  attempts.  I 
have  gone  ashore  and  tied  flies  of  special 
designs  and  then  waded  out  and  tried 
again  for  some  such  large  trout;  often 
I  have  caught  them  by  exercising  pa- 
tience and  devising  some  fancy  lure. 
They  pay  a  thousand  times  for  the  trou- 
ble it  takes  to  get  one. 

It  was  a  good  trout  that  raised  the 
Black  Gnat  in  my  affections.  I  had 
fished  with  fair  success,  when  I  came  to 
a  pool  where  I  had  repeatedly  seen  a 
trout  of  something  more  than  a  pound 
weight.  On  this  day  this  trout  refused 
to  be  coaxed  even  once.  I  feared  per- 
haps someone  else  had  caught  it,  but, 
looking  in  my  bunch  of  flies,  I  was  at- 
tracted by  a  Black  Gnat  that  stuck  up 
rather  saucily.  I  put  this  fly  on  as  a 
dropper,  and  at  the  second  or  third  cast 
a  dark  back  came  along  the  surface  in 
the  bubbling  water,  and  when  it  sound- 
ed, the  trout  had  the  Black  Gnat  sting- 
ing its  jaws.  Always,  the  Black  Gnat 
now  rivals  the  Grizzly  King  and  Yellow 
Sallie  in  my  mental  picture  of  catching 
trout,  and  often  it  figures  in  the  actual 
taking  of  trout. 

Expecting  to  Get  'Em 

There  is  a  good  deal — in  fishing — in 
whether  one  thinks  he  is  going  to  be 
"lucky"  or  not.  I  added  the  Cow  Dung 
to  my  flies  on  account  of  its  look ;  it  had 
the  modest,  trim  and  efficient  appear- 
ance that  one  expects  in  a  contest  such 
as  artificial  flies  must  make  with  real  in- 
sects. I  believed  that  fly  would  catch 
trout,  and  when  I  tried  it,  away  up  in 
a  Stillwater  at  the  foot  of  a  wonderful, 
high,  spruce-sided  mountain,  I  caught  a 
dozen  trout  on  the  first  one  I  put  on, 
and  as  one  of  these  was  a  trout  weigh- 
ing about  twenty-six  ounces,  the  fly  was 
established. 

Some  old  guides,  who  have  troughs 
full  of  trout,  for  pets,  go  out  and  throw 
something  to  eat  to  the  fish  before  going 
fishing.  If  the  fish  leap  to  seize  the  bait, 
the  guides  say  that  the  trout  will  take 
hold  that  day,  and  they  go  forth.  If  the 
fish   do   not    take   hold,    the   guides   say 
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that  the  fish  will  not  bite,  and  they  are 
reluctant  to  go.  I've  sometimes  won- 
dered if  there  is  a  mental  telegraphy  be- 
tween the  tanked-up  fish  and  the  free- 
stream  fish.  So  far  as  the  humans  are 
concerned,  this  judging  whether  the  fish 
will  bite  or  not  by  looking  at  the  weather 
first  or  studying  the  wind,  unquestion- 
ably does  affect  the  luck  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

Suppose  on  some  creek  "the  east  wind" 
means  the  fish  will  not  bite,  in  the  local 
superstition.  If  one  permits  himself  to 
believe  that  superstition,  he  is  sure  to  go 
about  fishing  in  a  half-hearted  way,  but 
if  he  forgets  all  such  superstitions  and 
goes  after  the  fish,  and  changes  his  bait, 
he  will  find  that  fish  bite  just  as  much 
under  an  east  wind  as  under  a  south  or 
a  west  or  other  wind. 

However,  it  should  be  observed  that 
fish  feed,  under  some  conditions,  on  the 
bottom  and  under  others  near  the  sur- 
face, and  under  others  they  actually  feed 
above  the  water's  surface.  If  one  must 
have  trout,  and  if  he  understands  the 
nature  of  trout,  he  may  often  strike  days 
when  no  fly,  however  alluring,  will 
serve ;  at  the  same  time,  he  will  find  that 
a  little  green  frog,  or  a  redbelly  min- 
now, or  a  grasshopper,  or  a  helgramite 
or  caddis  grub  is  the  diet  of  the  trout 
that  day.  I  recall  one  day  when  I  spent 
half  the  time  pursuing  with  my  landing 
net  the  big  yellow  butterflies — papilio 
turnis  I  believe  they  call  the  species — and 
using  them,  with  trimmed  wings,  for 
bait,  because  I  wanted  trout  that  day 
and  wouldn't  admit  they  couldn't  be 
caught.     I  got  them! 

There  are  flies  that  one  remembers  ; 
I  tied  a  fly  one  time,  using  blue  heron 
feather  for  the  wings  and  yellow  woolen 
yarn  for  the  body.  I  caught  thirty-two 
trout  on  that  one  fly  one  day,  and  after- 
wards I  used  the  type  of  fly  for  years, 
and  it  was  better  than  the  Yellow  Sal- 


lie — yellow  body  and  yellow  and  black 
wings — which  afterwards  took  its  place, 
because  I  was  out  of  crane's  wings. 

In  order  to  be  a  perfect  trout  fisher- 
man, one  should  not  have  any  notions 
or  prejudices  whatever.  He  should  car- 
ry specimens  of  every  kind  of  fly  in  his 
outfit,  and  his  mind  should  be  closed  to 
every  sort  of  superstition  there  is.  He 
should  make  up  his  mind  when  he  sallies 
forth  that  he  is  going  to  catch  fish,  and 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  present  to  the 
trout  a  sufficient  assortment  and  the 
trout  will  at  last  take  hold. 

Nevertheless,  a  Grizzly  King  should 
have  a  red  tail,  and  no  fly  with  red 
wings  is  any  good  for  trout;  a  red- 
winged  fly  in  one's  fly-book,  even,  brings 
very  bad  luck.  I  remember  one  time 
someone  gave  me  a  red  fly,  which  I  think 
was  called  Parmacheene  Belle.  It  gives 
me  the  horrors  to  think  of  that  fly. 
After  three  days  of  no  luck,  I  happened 
to  see  and  remember  that  fly,  and  of 
course  I  went  ashore,  built  a  little  fire, 
and  burned  it  up.  My  luck  changed 
right  then;  I  could  feel  it  changing;  I 
knew  I  was  going  to  catch  trout,  and  I 
did  catch  them. 

In  practice  it  is  better  to  fish  and 
learn  thoroughly  two  or  three  miles  of 
good  waters  than  to  go  gallivanting  all 
over  seventeen  states  trying  to  find  some 
place  which  is  better  than  all  the  other 
fishing.  I  fished  for  more  than  twenty 
years  on  two  miles  of  West  Canada 
Creek,  seldom  going  farther,  but  now  I 
would  like  to  try  some  of  those  trout  on 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior!  I 
was  up  there  last  summer,  but  it  was  so 
late  in  the  season  and  I  had  so  little 
time  and  so  far  to  go  that  I  saw  only 
a  few  of  them.  They  were  taken  in 
pound  nets  and  the  fishermen  called 
them  mullets,  as  it  is  not  against  the  law 
to  catch  and  keep  mullets  caught  in  nets 
in  Canada. 
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By  ROLAND  C.  WHITEHOUSE 
Being  the  Sad  Story  of  a  Unanimous  Answer  to  the  Call  of  the  Sea 


^  VER  since  I  was  a  small  boy 
the  love  of  the  ocean  has 
I  been  in  my  blood.  I  came 
naturally  by  it,  for  my  great- 
grandfather on  my  Grand- 
^  mother  Haskins's  side  was  a 
sailor.  That  is  to  say,  he  got  stranded 
in  Australia  and  worked  his  way  home 
as  assistant  cook  on  a  bark  or  brig  or 
something.  He  never  went  to  sea  again, 
but  it  is  said  that  before  he  died  his  ex- 
periences on  that  voyage  had  grown  to 
include  two  shipwrecks  and  a  mutiny. 
My  great-grandmother,^ who  lived  to  be 
very  old,  averred  that  in  her  judgment, 
and  knowing  him  as  she  did,  the  most 
exciting  thing  that  happened  to  him  was 
to  tumble  downstairs  with  a  pan  of  beef 
stew.  But  a  man  is  never  a  hero  to  his 
own  wife — I  know  that  myself. 

Of  course,  living  in  an  inland  city  and 
working  in  an  office  has  not  given  this 
love  of  the  fathomless  deep  a  chance  to 
expand  as  it  should,  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  never  has  been  able  to  stifle  it. 

I  have,  I  am  free  to  confess,  spent  sev- 
eral hours  at  a  time  studying  the  picture 
of  the  full-rigged  ship  in  the  back  of  the 
dictionary  until  I  know  the  names  of  all 
the  masts  and  many  of  the  ropes,  al- 
though I  really  don't  see  why  they  need 
so  many  of  the  latter.  On  my  way  to 
the  office  there  is  a  saloon  with  a  won- 
derfully fine  model  of  a  ship  in  the  win- 
dow. It  always  fascinated  me,  and  I 
have  stopped  many  a  time  to  gaze  upon 
it,  even  when  I  was  afraid  someone  who 
knew  me  would  think  I  was  contem- 
plating going  in  to  get  a  drink,  and  tell 
my  wife.  One  day  a  box  fell  off  the  top 
shelf  and  smashed  all  the  upper  rigging, 
but  that  actually  gave  it  added  interest. 
I  could  imagine  hurricanes  and  all  sorts 
of  things. 

Every  Sunday  my  wife  and  I  go  up  to 
Pine  Lake,  which  is  a  five-cent  ride  on 


the  trolley  from  our  city.  Here  I  have 
a  staunch  dory  and  luxuriate  in  salt- 
water sensations.  Some  of  the  owners 
of  canoes  and  varnished  power  boats  used 
to  make  fun  of  the  Sou'easter — that's  the 
name  of  my  dory — but  I  let  'em  laugh. 
I  bet  in  a  seaway  she  would  make  some 
of  those  pasteboard  and  shellac  cockle- 
shells look  mighty  sick.  Of  course, 
there's  not  much  chance  to  prove  it,  for 
Pine  Lake  is  only  two  miles  long. 

But  my  nautical  standing  on  Pine 
Lake  has  gone  up  a  whole  lot  since  last 
summer,  and  the  other  day  when  Percy 
Houghton,  who  owns  the  Elizabeth,  but 
who  couldn't  tell  a  schooner  from  a  tug- 
boat if  he  saw  them  together,  remarked 
that  my  dory  looked  like  a  farm  cart, 
someone  replied  that  they  understood  I'd 
had  quite  a  lot  of  experience  with  differ- 
ent models  on  the  salt  water.  My  wife 
was  standing  on  the  wharf  and  over- 
heard it. 

This  improved  standing,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  my  wife's  cousins  had 
a  cottage  at  Indian  Point,  Maine,  and 
we  visited  them  last  summer.  Very  natu- 
rally I  acquired  considerable  knowledge 
about  boats  and  things  of  that  sort,  and 
while,  of  course,  I  wouldn't  exaggerate 
any  of  my  experiences  to  the  fresh-water 
sailors,  the  impression  has  gradually  been 
created  that  I  have  fraternized  with  old 
salts  and  had  an  adventure  or  two  off 
the  rugged  coast.  Certainly  I  cannot 
keep  them  from  talking,  and  some  of  the 
encounters  with  wind  and  waves  which 
have  been  attributed  to  me  might  easily 
have  occurred. 

I  am  certain  I  should  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  more  exciting  experiences  had  I  not 
been  obliged  to  decline  several  invitations  ■ 
to  participate  in  trips  along  the  coast  in 
the  vicinity  of  Indian  Point.  This  was 
because  I  went  deep-sea  fishing  the  first 
day  after  my  arrival  and  before  I  had  be- 
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come  acclimated  to  the  effects  of  the  sea 
upon  my  system.  This  was  unfortunate, 
but  I  feel  that  it  would  happen  even  to  an 
old  sailor,  had  he  been  away  from  the 
ocean  for  a  time. 

I  had  always  wished  to  go  deep-sea 
fishing  ever  since  my  Uncle  Harry 
brought  home  an  immense  fish  which  he 
caught  himself  in  a  trip  out  of  Portland. 
This  was  exhibited  for  two  days  in  Dag- 
get's  grocery  store,  and  there  was  a  local 
in  the  Morning  Press  about  it.  I  had  for- 
gotten whether  it  weighed  forty  or  forty- 
five  pounds,  so  I  asked  Uncle  the  other 
day.  He  said  sixty-five,  so  I  must  have 
been  thinking  of  something  else. 

When  we  arrived  at  Indian  Point, 
Herbert,  that's  my  wife's  cousin,  stated 
that  he  had  saved  a  place  for  me  in  the 
fishing  party  that  was  going  out  the  next 
morning.  I  nearly  fell  upon  Herbert's 
neck  in  deep  gratitude.  I  went  down 
to  the  wharf  and  inquired  of  the  agent 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  express  home 
a  fifty-  or  sixty-pound  fish  in  ice.  I  in- 
tended to  consign  it  care  of  Dagget's 
grocery  store. 

We  were  to  start  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and,  as  I  am  prompt  by  nature,  I 
was  at  the  wharf  at  five-thirty,  with  a 
box  of  corned  beef  sandwiches  and  boiled 
eggs  under  my  arm,  for  I  knew  I  should 
be  ravenous  by  noon.  I  also  slipped  my 
pipe  in  my  pocket.  I  seldom  smoke,  but 
I  knew  that  old  salts  invariably  do  and 
that  it  must  be  soothing  while  waiting 
for  fish. 

At  six  o'clock  a  man  in  a  derby  hat, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  appeared  and  began 
tinkering  on  the  boat.  He  was  the  cap- 
tain, and  I  was  deeply  disappointed  in 
his  appearance,  but  presumed  he  was 
keeping  his  oilskins  until  we  got  out- 
side. At  six-thirty  several  other  men, 
including  Herbert,  showed  up,  yawning, 
and  we  started.  I  really  liked  the  looks 
of  the  boat,  it  was  so  perfectly  safe  and 
seaworthy,  being  an  old  catboat  with  an 
engine  in  the  middle.  The  captain  as- 
sured me  that  he  had  been  out  in  her 
many  a  time  when  the  Boston  boat 
didn't  dare  leave  port.  I  wondered  why 
they  built  her  so  broad,  but  found  out 
later  it  was  so  we  could  get  as  much 
wave  motion  one  way  as  another. 

They   asked    me    to   shove    off,    so    I 


braced  my  feet  on  the  edge  of  the  boat 
and  pushed  against  the  wharf.  I  think 
they  started  the  engine  too  quick,  or 
something,  for  it  went  out  from  under 
my  feet  so  quickly  that  I  had  to  hang 
onto  a  cleat  on  the  wharf  posts  to  keep 
from  pitching  into  the  water.  They  got 
the  boat  back  under  me  in  a  minute  or 
two,  but  I  strained  my  arms,  just  the 
same. 

But  goodness  knows  I  didn't  mind  a 
little  thing  like  that.  I  tucked  my  lunch 
under  a  seat  and  got  up  in  front  to  en- 
joy sensations  new  and  wonderful.  I 
will  admit  that  all  my  experiences  on 
Pine  Lake  could  not  be  compared  to 
this.  The  sun  had  not  long  risen,  and 
the  ocean  was  all  gold — even  a  sailor 
must  have  appreciated  the  beauty  of  it. 
The  salt  breeze  barely  fanned  us,  and 
the  seagulls  squawked  overhead.  I  felt 
almost  intoxicated — although  I  assure 
you  I  have  never  been  in  that  state — 
and  when  someone  began  to  sing  "In 
Brooklyn  City  There  Lived  a  Maid"  I 
joined  in  finely,  although  my  wife  as- 
sures me  I  ought  never  to  raise  my  voice 
in  song. 

As  we  got  out  to  sea  I  noticed  a  pecul- 
iar phenomenon.  Although  the  water 
was  perfectly  calm,  we  had  the  feeling 
and  appearance  of  climbing  and  descend- 
ing a  series  of  long,  gradual  inclines,  yet 
so  smoothly  and  easily  that  it  was  de- 
lightful. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  pulled 
out  about  a  bushel  of  very  dead-looking 
clams  and  shelled  them  with  a  big  knife. 
I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  if  they 
intended  making  them  into  chowder  for 
dinner  I  should  have  no  part  of  it.  Fur- 
thermore, I  couldn't  see  any  way  of  mak- 
ing chowder.  I  had  seen  old  settlers 
calmly  eat  them  raw  and  hoped  to  good- 
ness the  present  company  had  no  such 
designs. 

Finally  when  we  were  almost  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  not  very  far  from  an 
island  with  a  lighthouse  on  it,  the  cap- 
tain said  he  guessed  he'd  try  it  here,  so 
threw  over  the  anchor  and  enough  rope 
to  reach  about  halfway  across  Pine 
Lake. 

I  was  glad  I  hadn't  said  anything 
about  the  clams,  for  Herbert  showed  me 
how  to  spear  about  two  restauran*  or- 
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(3ers  of  them  on  a  hook.  The  hook  was 
about  like  what  freight  handlers  juggle 
bales  with,  the  sinker  would  have  made 
a  good  anchor  for  the  Sou'eastci\  and  the 
line  gave  me  shivers  of  anticipation  just 
to  look  at  it. 

I  let  down  between  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred feet,  and  arranged  the  rest  of  it  so 
it  would  not  get  entangled  in  my  feet 
and  pull  me  overboard.  But  I  found  that 
deep-sea  fish  do  not  strike  like  salmon. 
I  felt  a  slight  nosing  about  on  the 
end.  "Pull!  Pull,  quick!"  yelled  Her- 
bert. I  pulled.  After  five  minutes  of 
pulling  I  had  salt  water  all  over  me  and 
was  surrounded  by  wet  line  in  coils, 
curves,  and  contortions.  With  desper- 
ate energy  I  heaved  up  the  last  fathom 
and  prepared  to  struggle  with  the  prey. 
The  hook  contained  seven  black  clam- 
heads  and  nothing  else.  The  soft  and 
juicy  remainder  of  these  clams  were 
keeping  some  codfish  from  starvation. 

I  attached  two  more  orders  of  clams, 
untangled  the  line  from  my  feet,  Her- 
bert's feet,  two  other  gentlemen's  feet, 
and  the  engine,  and  began  to  fish  again. 

There  was  something  enchanting  and 
almost  hypnotizing  in  the  way  we  soared 
and  swung  like  a  swallow  on  those 
smooth  rollers.  I  drew  my  breath  in 
unison  as  we  rose  and  sank.  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  mind  on  the  line.  But 
suddenly  it  pulled.  This  time  I  scat- 
tered line  all  over  the  boat.  I  hauled 
with  might  and  main.  I  saw  a  black 
form  twist  and  wriggle.  It  was  a  shark 
— I  knew  it  immediately.  There  was 
no  mistaking  that  cruel  mouth  set  half- 
way down  toward  the  stomach.  "Get 
the  gaff!"  yelled  Herbert.  There  was 
commotion.  They  yanked  him  aboard 
and  gave  him  seven  clouts  over  the  head 
with  a  club.  I  saw  him  in  my  mind's 
eye,  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  in  the  win- 
dow of  Dagget's  grocery  store,  when  the 
captain  casually  took  him  by  the  tail  and 
heaved  him  overboard.  "Damn  them 
dogfish,"  he  said. 

I  had  a  mind  to  punch  that  fellow's 
head,  and  I'd  like  to  yet,  but  I  didn't 
want  to  act  ungentlemanly,  so  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  soaring  of  the  boat. 
Funny  how  it  seemed  to  take  hold  of 
my  mind,  that  pitching.  To  change  my 
thoughts,  I  gazed  at  the  lighthouse  over 


the  front.  It  seemed  to  be  swinging,  too, 
so  1  looked  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
When  I  looked  up  again  at  the  light- 
house I  was  thunderstruck.  It  wasn't 
there — nothing  but  unbroken  ocean  clear 
to  the  horizon. 

I  grabbed  Herbert  by  the  arm  and 
pointed.     "Where's  the  lighthouse?" 

"Why,  back  of  you,"  said  Herbert, 
pointing  over  the  back  of  the  boat. 

"It  was  right  over  the  front  a  minute 
ago,"  I  insisted. 

"Mebbe  the  boat  swung  around."  I 
gasped  with  relief.  If  the  island  had 
been  swallowed  up  or  changed  its  posi- 
tion, the  mainland  might  have  also.  The 
feeling  that  we  were  afloat  like  Noah's 
Ark,  with  all  the  land  sunk,  was  terrible, 
I  assure  you. 

After  fishing  a  while  longer,  the  big 
Boston  boat  came  along  quite  near  us. 
The  sunlight  gave  a  peculiar  wavering 
effect.  For  a  minute  I  thought  there 
were  two  steamers  sailing  along  side  by 
side.  I  was  just  going  to  call  Herbert's 
attention  to  it  when  they  suddenly  moved 
together  and  became  one.  I  knew  then 
it  was  some  sort  of  a  mirage  of  the  ocean. 

I  hadn't  thought  of  it  before,  but 
when  hanging  to  that  cleat  I  must  have 
strained  my  stomach,  because  my  stomach 
is  usually  very  reliable,  but  now  it 
seemed  to  be  pressing  against  my  heart 
or  something  and  sending  the  blood  to 
my  head.  It  must  have  distracted  my 
attention,  for  I  remember  a  lot  of  line 
slid  through  my  fingers  before  I  no- 
ticed it. 

The  rest  of  the  people  in  the  boat 
seemed  to  stand  out,  the  way  pictures  do 
in  those  stereoscope  things,  although  that 
is  a  poor  way  of  describing  it.  I  shut 
my  eyes  a  while,  to  see  if  it  wouldn't 
pass  off,  but  it  didn't,  so  I  opened  them. 

Once  in  a  while  someone  would  pull 
like  mad  and  heave  a  fish  aboard.  They 
weren't  very  big,  and  I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  I  didn't  seem  to  care  whether 
they  were  big  or  little,  but  I  thought  I 
ought  to  show  some  enthusiasm,  so  I  said, 
"Good — great,"  every  time  one  came 
aboard.  I  couldn't  seem  to  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  say.  I  guess  I  missed  sev- 
eral fish,  and  I  said  "Great"  once  when 
it  was  nothing  but  some  clamheads  that 
came  over  the  side. 
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All  the  time  we  kept  going  up  and 
down,  up  and  down,  down  and  up. 

The  captain  confirmed  my  poor  opin- 
ion of  him  by  getting  the  idea  into  his 
head  that  the  engine  needed  fixing.  He 
poured  oil  all  over  every  part  of  it  that 
stuck  out  anywhere,  and  then  squirted 
gasoline  into  the  top.  Then  he  turned 
the  wheel  over  and  made  it  give  a  cough- 
ing sob  like  a  dying  cow.  Only  it 
coughed  smoke,  and  all  the  smoke  came 
over  on  my  side.  Through  it  I  could 
see  the  lighthouse  doing  a  reverse  Eng- 
lish across  the  horizon. 

I  wished  I  had  a  lemon  to  eat  and 
reached  in  my  pocket  to  see  if  by  any 
chance  I  had  put  a  lemon  there  and  for- 
gotten it.  All  I  could  find  was  my  pipe. 
I  took  it  out,  looked  at  it  and  quickly 
slid  it  back  again. 

I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  man 
next  to  me.  I  wish  I  did,  so  I  could 
write  it  right  out,  middle  name  and  all. 
He  saw  the  pipe  and  it  gave  him  an 
idea.  Reaching  into  his  own  pocket,  he 
pulled  out  a  large,  black  pipe  with  a 
long,  black  stem.  That  pipe  is  impressed 
in  my  memory;  I  should  know  it  to-day 
among  a  thousand.  He  filled  it,  lighted 
it,  took  a  long,  deliberate  puff,  and 
turned  toward  me. 

I  saw  it  coming  and  tried  to  dodge. 
Then  the  boat  must  have  struck  a  whirl- 
pool, for  it  began  to  go  round  and  round 
like  a  merry-go-round.  My  heart  and 
stomach  were  all  mixed  up.  Herbert 
and  the  rest  of  them  seemed  to  be  hang- 
ing on  for  dear  life.  Then  they  got  all 
mixed  up,  too. 

The  next  I  remember,  Herbert  and 
the  man  with  the  pipe  each  had  me  by 
one  leg  and  I  was  half  overboard.  The 
boat  had  stopped  going  round  and  was 
just  zigzagging  along  in  two  or  three 
directions.  I  didn't  want  to  stand  up, 
I  wanted  to  lie  down.  Someone  was 
hauling  in  my  line,  and  on  the  end  of 
it  was  the  biggest  fish  I  ever  saw. 

I  didn't  care  a  bit.  They  put  me 
through  a  sliding  door  into  a  dark  cubby- 
hole, where  I  had  a  jug  of  water,  a  pair 
of  rubber  boots,  two  oil  cans  and  some 
long-lost  clams  for  company.  Sometimes 
the  clams  would  walk  around  and  mock 
me.  Sometimes  I  rolled  over  long 
enough  to  glance  through  the  door  in  the 


direction  I  imagined  land  lay.  There 
lay  the  great  fish,  generally  with  some- 
one bending  over  it  in  frank  admiration. 

Down  in  the  sub-basement  of  Gehenna 
somewhere  they  must  have  a  boat  that 
goes  up  and  down  forever,  as  a  sort  of 
extra  special  portion  for  exceedingly  bad 
malefactors. 

Time  passed,  several  nights  and  days, 
apparently.  Then  I  heard  the  captain 
yell,  "All  ashore."  An  intense  hope  and 
joy  went  through  my  feeble  system,  and 
slowly  I  pulled  myself  out  and  looked 
over  the  edge  to  see  if  they  had  a  gang- 
plank handy.  We  were  still  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  ocean.  The  captain  haw- 
hawed  like  a  fiend.  I  realized  with  de- 
spair that  he  had  deceived  me.  It  was 
his  idea  of  a  joke. 

Had  I  been  strong  enough,  I  would 
have  brained  him  then  and  there  and  cast 
him  after  the  dogfish,  but  I  simply 
crawled  back  and  lay  for  a  long  time 
talking  to  the  rubber  boots  and  telling 
them  what  I  hoped  would  happen  to  the 
captain. 

But  at  last  I  realized  that  the  terrible 
motion  was  growing  less.  Yes,  it  surely 
was.  By  and  by  it  ceased  entirely.  The 
clams  stopped  walking  around  and  I  re- 
alized how  foolish  I  was  to  talk  to  rub- 
ber boots.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  possibly, 
if  I  took  a  drink  of  water,  I  could  stand 
up.  Then  we  bumped  into  the  wharf 
and  I  heard  voices  above.  My  wife  and 
the  womenfolks  had  come  down  to  see 
us  home. 

I  crawled  out  and  stood  erect.  The 
wharf  whirled  around  a  couple  of  times 
and  stood  still.  I  acquired  strength 
enough  to  grasp  one  end  of  my  great  fish, 
and  with  Herbert  on  the  other  end,  we 
staggered  up  the  stairs.  Or,  more  prop- 
erly, I  staggered.  As  I  glanced  back 
into  the  boat  I  saw  some  peculiar  objects 
kicking  around  beside  a  piece  of  paper. 
They  were  corned  beef  sandwiches. 

I  sent  the  fish  home,  and  there  was  a 
long  local  in  the  Press  about  it.  After 
a  day  or  two  the  cottage  stopped  rock- 
ing, but  I  had  acquired  such  a  dislike  for 
that  captain  that  I  refused  to  go  out  in 
his  boat  again,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
boat  that  could  be  hired  for  trips,  I 
stayed  ashore  and  sat  on  the  wharf  en- 
joying the  beautiful  air. 
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Common   Sense    Talk   About   the  Kinds    of   Trees   to   Plant   and 

Where  to  Plant  Them 


OST  permanent  of  vege- 
table forms,  trees  demand 
the  first  consideration 
when  one  begins  the  ac- 
tual planting  of  a  new 
garden,  for  all  its  animate 
and  growing  features  depend  upon 
whether  the  decision  is  for  or  against 
trees — and  upon  the  placing  of  them,  if 
it  is  the  former.  A  small  place  has  its 
opportunities  at  best  only  through  the 
most  careful  conservation  of  its  restrict- 
ed spaces ;  hence  trees  very  easily  may 
become  an  extravagance,  in  that  they  use 
up  more,  proportionately,  than  they  give. 
But  this  hardly  means  that  there  shall 
not  be  a  single  tree ;  rather  it  means  that 
often  there  shall  be  no  more  than  a  sin- 
gle tree — and  that  there  shall  never  be 
many  trees  on  the  typical  suburban 
place.  For  if  there  are  many,  there  can 
be  nothing  else.  Trees  are  exacting, 
both  above  and  below  ground — as  be- 
comes their  importance  and  dignity — 
and  the  lesser  growth  must  wait  on 
them  and  keep  its  distance,  with  few 
exceptions.  Which  is  another  proof,  if 
another  were  needed,  of  the  folly  of  at- 
tempting to  plan  a  small  place  in  the 
landscape  style. 

It  is  not  trees  in  the  aggregate  and  in 
their  sublime  forest  aspect,  therefore, 
that  we  may  consider  here ;  but  trees  as 
individuals  and  in  the  closest  domestic 
relation.  So  the  first  question  naturally 
will  have  to  do  with  that  relation.  What 
is  it  to  be — the  purely  polite  and  es- 
thetic, or  the  practical  and  utilitarian? 
In  other  words,  shall  the  selection  be  for 
shade  and  ornament,  or  for  fruit? 

This  is  another  of  those  questions 
which  personal  preference  must  decide. 


Almost  any  fruit  tree,  excepting  the  ap- 
ple, may  be  used  with  quite  as  good 
effect  pictorially  anywhere  as  an  orna- 
mental tree.  The  apple  alone,  as  usu- 
ally grown,  is  too  irregular  in  its  form 
to  be  admitted  to  the  formal  environ- 
ment of  a  small  garden. 

Suburban  streets  will  of  course  al- 
ways be  planted  with  ornamental  trees, 
quite  properly;  but  for  those  suburban 
gardens  where  trees  are  possible,  I  can- 
not bring  myself  to  feel  that  they  are 
quite  as  suitable,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  more  truly  domestic  trees  which 
have  companied  with  man  so  many  ages. 
The  latter  suit  his  immediate  environ- 
ment more  completely,  consequently  they 
suit  the  very  artificial  conditions  which 
his  presence  en  masse  creates,  very  much 
better  than  oaks  and  elms,  beeches  and 
hickorys,  and  all  the  forest  royalties  pos- 
sibly can. 

But  whatever  the  choice,  the  first  and 
most  important  thing  to  be  settled  about 
a  tree,  on  small  grounds  especially,  is 
its  location.  This  is  influenced  by  sev- 
eral things,  some  with  an  elusive  tend- 
ency to  wait  until  the  tree  planter  has 
done  his  work  before  presenting  them- 
selves. The  thought  of  shade  and  in- 
viting summer  coolness  is  probably  up- 
permost, for  one  thing,  when  trees  are 
being  considered,  which  is  quite  right 
and  natural.  But  the  maximum  shadow 
and  shelter  from  sun  and  heat  are  not 
always  attained  in  the  way  that  seems 
most  likely  at  first  thought,  by  any 
means.  For  the  impulse  is  usually  to 
shade  the  dwelling;  whereas  it  is  the 
earth  from  which  heat  is  reflected  into 
the  dwelling  that  should  be  shaded, 
rather    than    the   buildings.      The    right 
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position  for  a  tree  is  far  enough  from 
the  house  to  admit  the  air,  but  near 
enough  to  shade  the  ground  about  it. 

Almost  any  upright  object  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  shadow's  direction, 
which  is  the  main  thing  to  know.  One's 
own  shadow  will  show  this,  of  course, 
but  as  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  get 
some  distance  away  in  order  to  calculate 
various  phases  of  the  effect,  it  will  be 
found  more  expeditious  to  use  a  stake 
five  feet  or  more  long,  instead  of  to  rely 
on  this.  Such  a  stake,  representing  the 
bole  or  main  trunk  of  a  tree,  will  give 
the  middle  of  its  shadow  and  will  at  the 
same  time  show  the  tree's  position  def- 
initely in  its  perspective  relation  to  win- 
dows and  the  house  generally,  thus  indi- 
cating its  possible  effect  on  air  currents. 

The  maximum  heat  of  the  day  during 
the  heated  period  is  usually  between 
noon  and  three  o'clock — hence  it  is  the 
line  of  shadow  between  these  hours  that 
should  be  thrown  on  the  midst  of  the 
area  that  it  is  desired  to  shade.  But 
the  other  sultry  hours  need  not  be  un- 
considered, by  any  means;  and  often  a 
tree  may  be  so  placed  that  it  will  afford 
much  more  protection  than  seems  pos- 
sible, or  than  would  be  possible  if  its 
shadow  were  required  over  a  porch  or 
door  or  window. 

The  kinds  of  ornamental  tree  from 
which  choice  may  be  made  are  not  so 
many  that  there  need  be  difficulty  in 
choosing.  The  picturesque  cannot  be 
admitted,  consistently;  only  trees  of  or- 
derly growth — the  well-behaved,  con- 
ventional and  seemly  members  of  the 
tree  race — will  look  at  home  and  har- 
monize with  the  sharply  defined  limits  of 
suburban  cultivation.  Curiously  enough, 
although  we  have  many  native  to  this 
continent  which,  properly  grown,  would 
fulfill  these  requirements,  exotics  are 
largely  used  where  small  trees  are  de- 
sired, Japan  and  China  furnishing  the 
most  of  them.  There  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  this  except  the  fact  that 
the  trees  of  Japan  are  remarkably  free 
from  annoying  blights,  and  that  our  in- 
sects do  not  seem  to  relish  them  as  well 
as  they  do  home-grown  provender. 

Still  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  neg- 
lect the  material  which  is  at  hand,  when 
much  of  it  is  of  such  fine  quality  and 


rare  beauty — and  no  more  susceptible  to 
blights  and  bugs  than  the  Japanese 
stock.  Many  times  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
however,  for  few  nurserymen  will  work 
with  native  trees  as  they  will  with 
foreign. 

There  is,  however,  the  hop  tree  or 
wafer  ash — Ptelea  trifoliata — less  than 
twenty-five  feet  in  height  often,  never 
more,  neat  and  clean-cut;  the  mountain 
ash — Sorbus  Americana,  decora — round- 
headed  and  trim,  reaching  thirty  feet 
and  having  great  clusters  of  scarlet  ber- 
ries gleaming  among  its  green  in  late 
summer  and  autumn;  the  shadbush  or 
service  berry — Amelanchier  Canadensis, 
also  Amelanchier  obovalis — the  former 
sometimes  reaching  fifty  feet,  the  latter 
stopping  at  twenty-five  or  thirty;  the 
cock-spur  thorn — Crataegus  Crus-galli 
— twenty-five  feet  tall,  and  carrying  dull 
red  fruits  all  winter ;  and  the  fringe  tree 
— Chionanthus  Virginica— twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  and  branching  low  on 
its  trunk,  yet  nevertheless  a  tree  and  not 
a  shrub.  Then  there  are  the  two  small 
maples — Acer  spicatum  and  Acer  Penn- 
sylvanicum — the  mountain  maple  and 
the  moosewood  or  striped  maple,  the 
first  rather  bushy  and  about  thirty  feet 
in  height,  the  second  short  of  trunk  but 
less  bushy  and  forty  feet  high;  all  these 
at  least  are  available  and  are  very  gen- 
erally carried  by  first-class  nurseries  .now. 
And  finally,  at  the  end  of  the  list,  so 
that  it  may  never  be  overlooked  or  for- 
gotten, our  peerless  dogwood,  the  tree 
that  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  flowering 
tree  in  the  world — Cornus  florida. 

Evergreens  of  Small  Service 

Of  the  great  cone-bearing  class  of 
trees  which  hold  their  leaves  all  winter 
— the  evergreens  of  common  speech — 
there  are  not  many  that  are  suited  to  the 
small  garden  except  in  their  early  youth. 
Evergreens,  though  slow-growing  and  so 
not  large  for  a  number  of  years  after 
planting,  are  nearly  all  large  trees  when 
their  full  growth  is  attained.  White 
cedar  or  arborvitae — Thuya  occidentalis 
— which  attains  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet  at 
maturity,  is  one  of  the  best  for  small 
space,  as  it  retains  its  narrow  form  even 
when  full  grown,  and  so  is  not  as  large 
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1.  Silky  cornel.  2.  Cornelian  cherry.  3.  Privet.  4.  Deutzia.  5.  Deutzia.  6. 
Forsythia.  7.  Panicled  cornel.  8.  St.  John's  wort.  9.  Flowers — preferably  hardy 
perennials.  10.  Boxwood  hedge ;  this  is  preeminently  the  choice,  specially  for  a  garden 
inclosure  for  vegetables  lying  in  such  a  position;  privet  may  be  substituted  if  the 
cost  of  boxwood  is  prohibitive,  however.  11.  Grapes.  A.  Mountain  ash.  B.  Lom- 
bardy  poplar.  C.  Flowering  dogwood.  D1  Fruit  trees,  standards.  D2  Fruit  trees, 
dwarfs. 


a  tree  as  its  height  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. This  and  a  small  juniper — Juni- 
perus  communis — which  is  less  often  a 
tree  than  a  shrub  in  the  wild,  are  really 
about  the  only  species  of  native  ever- 
green suitable. 

Out  of  the  countless  nursery  varie- 
ties of  these  it  is  possible  to  get  a  con- 
siderable variation  in  appearance,  how- 
ever; but  variation  of  just  this  character 
is  exactly  one  of  the  things  which  the 
best  standards  of  planting  avoid.  Hence 
the  grouping  of  small  evergreens  which 


is  so  enthusiastically  advocated  by  some 
is  under  the  ban.  For  in  these  groups 
there  is  nothing  but  variation,  the  idea 
being  to  combine  the  different  specimens 
so  that  a  bank  of  color  and  texture  and 
form  contrasts  shall  meet  the  eye. 

Standards  are  sometimes  difficult 
things  to  explain  definitely;  just  why 
one  thing  is  good  while  another  is  bad 
positively  defies  expression  in  words,  now 
and  then.  But,  in  general,  I  think  a 
safe  guide  in  garden  standards  is  the 
sense  of  repose.     No  design  or  planting 
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1.  Japanese  rose. 
2.  Flowe  rs.  3. 
Roses,  as  pre- 
ferred. 4.  Dwarf 
fruits.  5.  Vege- 
tables. 6.  Ameri- 
can linden.  7. 
Monthly  climbing 
honey  suckle.  8. 
Roses  on  wall- 
climbing  hybrid- 
tea  and  Wichu- 
raiana  varieties  as 
preferred. 
9.  Ferns. 
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which  is  not  restful  and  unobtrusive  is 
good ;  and  no  design  or  planting  that  is 
dominated  by  contrasts  is  either  of  these. 
Above  all  else,  a  garden  must  have  un- 
broken mass — not  kaleidoscopic  variety; 
and  it  must  be  true  mass,  else  it  will  al- 
most certainly  degenerate  into  mess. 
:  These  evergreen  groups,  for  example, 
are  called  "masses"  by  their  admirers, 
and  they  are,  of  course,  a  mass — of  ever- 
greens. But  they  all  are  different  kinds, 
therefore  they  are  not  what  I  call  a  true 
mass.  To  be  this,  the  group  must  be 
confined  to  one  variety  only,  must  be  a 
mass  of  junipers  or  arborvitae  or  pines 
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or  firs;  then  it  has  continuity  and  dignity 
and  repose. 

While  the  small  place  may  be  allowed 
two  kinds  of  deciduous  tree,  perhaps, 
that  is,  a  single  dogwood — and  a  single 
linden  or  wafer  ash — it  should  never  be 
planted  with  more  than  one  kind  of  ever- 
green. Several  of  this  one  kind  may  find 
space,  but  however  large  the  number 
possible,  never  allow  but  one  variety. 
My  own  preference  is  for  the  arborvitae, 
as  being  more  generally  suitable  in  every 
way  to  small  quarters.  It  possesses  much 
beauty  to  recommend  it  and  is  a  sturdy, 
hardy,   thrifty  specimen.     Many  regard 
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the  Siberian  variety  more  highly  than 
the  native,  as  this  is  not  as  likely  to 
burn  and  show  dead  spaces  when  plant- 
ed as  a  hedge;  I  have  found  the  native 
quite  as  satisfactory  for  general  planting, 
however,  and  its  taller,  slimmer  form  is 
more  to  my  liking;  but,  of  course,  that 
is   a  matter  of  personal  taste. 

Just  why  trees  or  shrubs  that  have 
foliage  which  is  abnormal  in  one  way  or 
another  should  appeal  so  strongly  to  pop- 
ular fancy  has  always  been  a  problem 
beyond  explanation  or  solution.  I  sup- 
pose it  may  be  for  the  same  reason  that 
human  and  animal  freaks  in  the  circus 
sideshow  draw;  just  one  of  those  twists 
in  human  nature  that  cannot  be  account- 
ed for.  But  even  those  of  us  who  love 
to  shiver  at  the  sight  of  monstrosities 
would  hardly  be  willing  to  keep  com- 
pany with  them  day  in  and  day  out  and 
have  them  perpetually  before  us.  Why, 
then,  are  we  willing  to  tolerate,  and 
eager  to  acquire  for  our  own,  similar 
variations  from  the  type  in  the  vegetable 
world  ?  Only  because  we  do  not  quite 
realize  the  truth  about  these  variations, 
probably,  hence  do  not  appreciate  what 
we  are  inflicting  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  our  neighbors.  All  of  which  is 
apropos  of  the  craze  for  varicolored  fo- 
liage, for  the  golden  this  and  the  silver 
that — and  the  blue  spruce! 

Growing  in  the  little  groves  of  its 
kind  as  Nature  scatters  it,  or  here  and 
there  on  the  banks  of  Western  streams, 
this  tree  is  an  interesting  and  attractive 
specimen,  but  brought  into  the  dooryard 
and  set  down  under  the  windows  it  is 
out  of  key  with  everything  in  sight,  de- 
stroying by  its  presence  all  chance  of  the 
garden  ever  being  anything  but  a  sec- 
ondary consideration.  And  so  far  from 
being  impressive  after  its  youth  is  past, 
the  tree's  symmetrical  beauty  of  form  is 
early  lost  and  it  becomes  unsightly. 

I  have  left  the  detailed  discussion  of 
fruit  trees  to  the  last,  because  I  wish  to 
sum  up,  as  it  were,  in  their  favor.  Per- 
haps it  will  seem  that  I  am  giving  undue 
emphasis  to  the  economic  side  of  the  gar- 
den question,  but  I  have  so  long  been 
convinced  of  its  importance  and  im- 
pressed by  our  neglect  of  it  that  I  feel 
very  keenly  the  need  of  giving  it  strong 
emphasis.     We  are  asleep  to  our  oppor- 


tunities, for  one  thing;  and  we  are  ac- 
cursed with  the  fear  of  taking  trouble! 
The  gardeners  of  Europe  have  devel- 
oped the  most  efficient  method  of  grow- 
ing fruit  trees  in  small  space,  especially 
the  gardeners  of  France.  Briefly,  it  con- 
sists in  flattening  the  tree — a  dwarfed 
form  is  always  chosen  for  such  training 
— against  a  wall  or  fence,  where  it  is 
retained  by  being  tied  or  otherwise  se- 
curely fastened,  the  same  as  a  grape  vine 
would  be  held  in  place.  One  form  into 
which  trees  are  thus  developed — the  up- 
right cordon — admits  setting  them  with- 
in eighteen  or  twenty  inches  of  each 
other  along  a  wall  or  fence  that  is  six  to 
eight  feet  in  height. 

The  Horizontal   Cordon 

Another — the  horizontal  cordon — 
which  carries  two  branches  from  each 
tree  .  horizontally  in  opposite  directions 
along  a  rail  or  wire  stretched  about  two 
feet  above  the  ground,  spaces  them  out 
to  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  apart.  And  be- 
tween these  extremes  there  are  "palmet- 
to" forms  that  range  from  five  to  ten 
feet  apart,  and  the  Verrier  forms  that 
inn  from  three  to  six  or  eight.  A  dis- 
tance of  less  than  five  feet  hardly  allows 
earth  enough  to  each  tree,  however,  to 
insure  its  being  well  nourished,  and  I 
should  not  advise  adopting  the  forms 
which  are  set  closer  than  this. 

Only  the  finest  fruits  are  offered  in 
these  trained  trees,  and  as  they  are  usu- 
ally from  seven  to  ten  years  or  more  old, 
and  fruiting  before  they  are  offered  for 
sale — and  consequently  will  bear  the 
first  year  after  setting  out,  unless  they 
receive  a  setback  through  improper  han- 
dling— they  are  of  course  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  ordinary  trees.  But  of  the 
latter  the  small  garden  cannot  have  more 
than  one  or  two  if  there  is  to  be  any 
space  at  all  for  vegetables  or  flowers, 
and  these  will  not  begin  to  produce  fruit 
under  three  to  five  years — or  perhaps 
seven  or  eight — from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
So  the.  initial  cost  is  really  offset  very 
largely  by  the  advantage  in  production 
— and  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  every 
specimen  borne  being  perfect  and  of  the 
highest  grade. 
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Give  Them  Air 

In  using  these  trained  forms  against 
solid  walls  of  brick  or  stone  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  to  stretch  wires  six 
inches  or  so  out  from  the  wall  surface 
and  train  to  these,  instead  of  actually 
against  the  wall  itself.  This  is  because 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  here  and 
the  consequent  burning  of  the  trees  un- 
less air  space  is  provided  behind  them. 
Of  course,  wire  fences,  arbors,  and  open- 
work supports  generally  are  therefore  as 
satisfactory  to  use  here  as  walls;  but  on 
boundaries  these  do  not  afford  the  pro- 
tection to  the  fruit  which  its  tempting 
beauty  is  all  too  likely  to  require.  And 
there  is  a  picturesque  beauty  in  a  tree 
growing  upon  or  before  a  wall  which 
nothing  else  anywhere  in  the  garden  can 
rival. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  cul- 
tural questions  here,  but  in  passing  I 
may  say  that  these  trained  fruit  trees 
offer  no  cultural  difficulties  that  cannot 
be  readily  mastered  by  anyone.  Indeed, 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  the  gar- 
dener who  is  so  inclined  should  not  suc- 
ceed perfectly  in  training  them  for  him- 
self to  any  form  he  prefers.  The  regu- 
larity of  the  foreign  trees  need  not  be 
slavishly  imitated,  for,  after  all,  the  es- 
sential thing  is  not  the  form,  but  rather 
the  spread  of  all  the  branches  singly  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  all  the  sun  and 
light.  To  this  end  only  side  branches 
are  allowed  to  grow,  all  the  front  and 


back  shoots  being  removed,  in  the  bud 
preferably,  certainly  as  soon  as  they  ap- 
pear. 

For  those  who  hesitate  at  the  wall 
fruits,  however,  there  is  the  simple 
dwarfed  form,  which  is  eminently  prac- 
tical and  does  not  require  very  great 
space.  Apple,  pear,  cherry,  plum,  and 
peach  "trees"  no  larger  than  a  rose- 
bush may  go  among  shrubbery  indeed,  if 
it  seems  undesirable  or  impossible  to  give 
them  a  place  to  themselves.  These  are 
much  less  expensive  than  the  espalier 
trees,  and  bear  usually  the  second  year 
from  planting.  They  are  produced  by 
grafting  the  crown  of  the  variety  of 
fruit  desired  upon  a  naturally  dwarf 
stock,  and  they  are  permanent  and  hardy. 
For  wall  training,  this  form  should  be 
purchased  instead  of  the  full-size  tree 
commonly  called  "standard." 

Where  a  fruit  tree  is  wanted  for 
shade  as  well  as  fruit,  however,  a  stand- 
ard must  be  planted.  Of  all  fruiting 
trees,  the  cherry  is  probably  most  like  a 
purely  ornamental  tree,  with  the  plum 
a  close  second.  If  some  other  fruit  is 
preferred  to  cherry  or  plum,  however, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  choose  it,  bar- 
ring only  the  gnarled  and  writhing  ap- 
ple from  the  suburban  dooryard,  as  ear- 
lier stipulated.  Nothing  in  the  world 
is  lovelier  than  an  apple  tree  in  the  lib- 
erty of  picturesque  surroundings — but 
such  liberty  is  not  compassed  within 
fifty  by  one  hundred,  or  even  one  hun- 
dred by  one  hundred  feet. 


MAY    MIGRATION — A   CORNER  OF  THE   BIG   FLOCK 


THE  DISAPPEARANCE  OF  THE 
WILD  FOWL 


By  BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


Illustrated  with   Photographs 


WE  are  yearly  having  brought  home  to  us  in  this  country  more 
and  more  forcibly  the  need  of  strict  legislative  regulation 
of  the  killing  of  game  birds — and  pre-eminently  of  the  wild  fowl. 
Even  so,  very  few  of  us  actually  realize  the  terrific  thinning  out 
which  the  last  forty  years  have  witnessed  in  the  ranks  of  these 
migrants.  The  following  article  by  a  Canadian  authority,  based 
upon  his  personal  observation  since  1883,  brings  this  point  forcibly 
home,  and  further  points  out  the  need  of  concerted  action  by  the 
governments  of  both  countries  to  protect  these  birds  which  through 
their  migrations  are  the  guests  of  each  in  turn. 


N  the  year  1883,  with  pencil,  note- 
book, camera  and  gun,  we  took 
twenty-four  varieties  of  the  wild 
duck  on  Rice  Lake,  Ontario,  and 
its  tributary  waters.  Do  not  think, 
fellow  sportsmen,  that  because  the 
game  was  plentiful  the  hunters  were 
scarce,  a  score  of  years  ago.  As  my 
hunting  chum  used  to  say,  "There's  an 


Indian  at  the  foot  of  every  rice  stalk." 
But  the  ducks  were  coming  south 
yearly  in  immense  flocks.  In  those  days 
bunches  of  redheads,  numbering  into  the 
hundreds,  would  swing  along  up  the 
lakes,  decoying  at  each  point  on  the  way. 
I  have  seen  them  string  their  falling, 
wounded  birds  from  the  point  of  the 
last  flock  of  decoys — a  half  a  mile  behind 
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— right  into  close  range  of  the  hunters 
on  the  next  point  ahead,  mingling  the 
dying  and  the  wounded  birds  all  over 
both  parties'  water.  In  fact,  wounded 
birds  were  then  looked  upon  as  rather 
a  waste  of  time,  if  pursued. 

The  most  sought  after  duck,  and  the 
scarcest,  was  the  big  canvasback.  We 
took  but  a  fair  toll  of  these.  Redheads 
we  killed  in  huge  quantities  (I  am  speak- 
ing now  of  the  yearly  kills  of  a  large 
camp).  The  big  bluebills  came  next, 
closely  followed  by  the  lesser  and  the 
marsh  bluebill  or  ringneck. 

These  were  mainly  deep-water  ducks. 
We  killed  the  mallard,  the  black  duck, 
widgeon,  wood  duck,  pintail,  shoveler, 
green-  and  blue-winged  teal  and  hooded 
merganser  earlier  than  the  deep-water 
birds.  September  gave  the  best  "sum- 
mer duck  shootin'."  Within  a  score  of 
years  ago  the  writer  has  jumped  and 
killed — within  a  two-mile  paddle — four- 
teen of  these  beautiful  wood  ducks — 
killed  them  out  of  a  continuous  jumping, 
squealing  mass  of  birds.  The  black  duck 
was  always  very  plentiful,  the  mallard 
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not  quite  so  numerous.  The  two  teal 
arrived  in  late  September  in  great  flocks. 
Other  "summer  ducks"  or  non-diving 
birds  were  always  to  be  had  in  fair 
numbers. 

Late  in  October  the  annual  migration 
of  the  coarser  white-feathered  birds  be- 
gan. I  knew,  from  my  correspondence, 
that  they  were  breeding  all  along  the 
Moose  and  the  Albany  and  about  Moose 
Factory.  The  best  ones,  the  golden-eye 
and  Barrow's  whistle-wing,  were  ex- 
tremely plentiful,  decoying  readily  and 
filling  the  clear,  cold  morning  air  with 
their  sharp  whistling — just  like  some 
wandering  urchin  on  his  way  to  school. 
The  buffleheads  flew  in  vast  flocks  and 
were  not  greatly  esteemed  by  some.  The 
three  surf  ducks — American,  white- 
winged  and  surf — and  their  saucy,  hard- 
to-kill  little  cousin,  the  ruddy,  were  to 
be  found  everywhere  —  and  a  precious 
nuisance  they  were,  flopping  into  the  de- 
coys and  drawing  shots  from  the  green 
shooters  just  in  time  to  scare  off  good 
ducks. 

Immense  rafts  of   American   mergan- 
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sers  fed  on  the  minnows,  diving,  gull 
tormented,  all  about  our  shooting  points. 
The  coween  or  old-squaw  went  by  swift- 
ly, noiselessly,  unnoting  and  unnoticed. 
Large  flocks  of  the  red-breasted  mergan- 
sers drove  their  minnows  ashore  and  fed 
safely  without  drawing  a  shot. 

The  next  year  our  work  took  us  along 
the  breeding  grounds  of  the  summer 
ducks.  We  found  crested  mergansers 
(hooded),  woodducks,  black  ducks,  mal- 
lards, a  rare  widgeon  and  scattered  teal 
breeding  all  through  the  lakes  and  rivers 
north  of  Lake  Ontario  in  Canada.  Alas! 
that  we,  with  other  men,  deferred  cross- 
ing the  "height  of  land,"  and  going 
down  to  Hudson  Bay  until  we  had  done 
our  western  work. 

We  found  the  wild  duck  breeding  in 
scattered  pairs  all  through  Ontario  below 
where  the  Canadian  Pacific  now  runs. 
And  good  shooting  everywhere  each  fall. 
The  allurements  of  the  rapidly  opening 
West  drew  us,  and  the  middle  80's 
found  us  registering  the  spring  and  fall 
migration    on    the    Mississippi    and    the 


Kankakee.  It  seemed  as  we  gazed  on 
the  hosts  that  followed  the  "Father  of 
Waters"  south  each  fall  and  returned 
each  spring,  that  the  wild  duck  could 
never  be  exterminated.  I  have  seen  the 
citizens  along  the  river  side  on  the  tops 
of  their  houses  firing  into  the  masses 
overhead.  I  have  seen  rafts  of  mixed 
wild  ducks  below  Quincy  that  no  man 
could  estimate. 

In  Missouri  and  Kansas  the  wild 
fowlers  were  having  wonderful  shooting. 
Mallards  sold  in  St.  Louis  for  a  dime  a 
pair  at  the  car  side.  In  Indian  Terri- 
tory (then)  and  "the  strip"  the  slaugh- 
ter of  ducks  and  geese,  prairie  chickens 
and — in  some  parts — quail  and  grouse — 
was  tremendous.  I  drove  home  with  an 
hotel  keeper  who  had  ninety  snipe  tossed 
into  the  back  of  his  buggy  —  a  day's 
shoot  for  two  guns. 

Up  and  away!  Duty  drove  us  far 
north,  on  to  the  Canadian  plains.  The 
new  railroad  was  just  being  built.  The 
Indians  and  'breeds  were  selling  a  bunch 
of  wild   fowl   to   the  camp   cook   for  a 
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FLIGHT  OF  SCAUP — GULF  OF  GEORGIA 

drink  of  whisky.  Every  slough  we 
passed,  in  the  then  territories,  was  the 
breeding  ground  of  countless  wild  ducks. 
Mallards,  redheads,  canvasbacks,  rud- 
dies, bluebills,  shovellers,  pintails,  gad- 
wall,  widgeon  and  teal  —  with  a  rare 
scoter  or  surf  duck.  Remember,  also, 
that  all  these  years  we  saw  and  pictured 
and  killed  numbers  of  shore  birds  and 
marsh    fowl    of    various    kinds,    but    so 


plentiful  were  the  wild  ducks  that  these 
lesser  breeds  were  lost  in  the  day's  work. 
All  of  this  country  is  now  under  culti- 
vation. 

Above  us  lay  that  terra  incognita — 
Great  Bear  and  Great  Slave — I  can  only 
say,  from  campfire-told  stories  by  night 
or  storm-stayed  hunters,  trappers  or 
land-seekers  that  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try through  which  the  rivers  flow  north 
is  a  breeding  ground  of  the  wild  fowl 
that  pass  North  and  South  in  the  migra- 
tion seasons. 

Now,  we  had  been  trying  to  learn,  as 
far  as  possible,  what  breeding  grounds 
fed  the  various  shooting  grounds.  We 
noted  that  the  spring  flight  arrived  in 
Canada  the  very  moment  the  first  ribbon 
of  blue  water  showed  at  the  river- 
mouths.  All  along  these  southward- 
flowing  rivers  we  found  many  varieties 
of  the  wild  fowl  breeding.  We  saw 
them  come  South  just  ahead  of  32° 
Fahrenheit.  We  saw  them  go  North  as 
soon   as  they  could  wet  their  feet. 

We  had  spring  shooting  then,  and  if 
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you  could  have  seen  the  miserable,  blue- 
bodied,  skinny,  dark-meated  bird  ready 
for  the  table  you  would  not  wonder  at 
us  Canadians  calling  for  a  close  season 
in  the  spring.  All  of  the  wild  ducks 
were  feeding  on  fish  as  they  came  up  on 
the  northern  migration — and  they  were 
all  in  wretchedly  poor  condition. 

Twice  more,  in  later  years,  we  made 
the  prairie  trip,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Canada.  In  1895  we  found 
conditions. on  the  lowlands  of  Indiana 
somewhat  changed.  The  draining  of 
the  marshes  had  put  the  tame  duck  and 
goose  where  the  wild  one  fed.  But 
along  the  Kankakee,  so  long  as  the  bar- 
rier at  Momence  was  not  blown  out,  the 
river  clubs  would  yearly  have  good 
shooting.  On  the  farther  western  plains, 
and  along  the  Mississippi,  I  could  see  no 
change.  We  still  got  excellent  bags, 
many  pictures  and  lots  of  new  notes. 
The  whole,  unsettled  part  of  the  West- 
ern States,  in  a  line  between  Chicago 
and  Seattle,  was  certainly  a  game  coun- 
try in  1895. 

The  animals  and  fur-bearers  claimed 
our  attention  closely  until  1906.  I  can 
truly  say  that  when  I  left  the  East  in 
that  year,  the  wild  ducks  were  coming 


South  on  the  annual  migration  in  fairly 
large  numbers.  Not  as  great  as  we  had 
first  seen  them  in  '86,  but  still  they  were 
very  plentiful,  and  gave  excellent  shoot- 
ing each  fall. 

We  had  long  desired  to  take  our  cam- 
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REDHEADS    AND    CANVASBACKS    ON    THE    WING 


eras  and  guns  to  the  Pacific^  coast,  and 
the  spring  of  '06  found  us  working  along 
Puget  Sound.  Here  we  first  discovered 
that  sea  food  spoils  wild  fowl.  Not  any 
of  the  ducks  that  fed  on  the  Sound  were 
eatable  to  our  Eastern-fed  palates.  All 
tasted  of  the  iodine  of  the  tide  flat 
grasses.  Our  first  work  was  at  one  of 
the  many  mouths  of  the  Skagit,  in 
United  States  territory.  Here  we  found 
mallard,  pintail,  widgeon  and  three  teal 
in  fair  quantities — the  falling  off  was 
just  beginning  to  force  itself  into  notice. 
The  Sound  still  had  big  flocks  of  blue- 
bills,  redheads  and  canvasbacks  that  sat 
out  near  the  centre  all  the  day  long. 
They  told  me  that  the  two  latter  had 
only  of  late  years  begun  to  migrate  up 
and  down  the  coast.  I  think  it  is  only 
a  few  years  back  that  these  birds  first 
crossed  the  Rockies  —  or  followed  the 
Yukon  to  the  sea,  after  migrating  in  the 
spring  up  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  I  know, 
in  the  early  days,  we  found  both  canvas- 
back  and  redhead  almost  unknown  west 
of  the  Mississippi. 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  we  met  that 
excellent  little  duck,  the  harlequin. 
With  its  gray  coat  and  white  splashes,  it 
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looks  as  if  some  inebriated  painter  had 
daubed  it  with  his  white  paint-brush. 
This  duck  we  found  breeding  near  the 
upper  waters  of  all  the  rivers  and 
streams  along  the  coast.  It  is  not  a 
social  bird.  I  never  saw  more  than  six 
in  one  flock.  It  has  a  rich,  whistling 
call,  and  with  its  slightly  reddish  breast 
and  neck  is  certainly  a  very  fine  species. 
It  weighs  about  as  does  the  wood  duck, 
but  tastes  rather  like  the  hooded  mer- 
ganser— as  they  are  both  fresh-water 
river  birds.  We  also  found  the  eider 
duck  along  this  coast. 

Fortunately,  as  we  went  yearly  now 
up  the  coasts  of  British  Columbia  we 
counted,  where  we  were  able,  the  flocks 
of  brant-nigracans,  for  we  get  but  a  rare 
white-bellied  brant.  Although  they  both 
breed  north  of  Cape  Barrow,  on  the 
same  or  adjacent  groups  of  islands,  all 
the  black  brant  fly  down  the  Pacific 
coast  and  all  the  white-bellied  brant 
down  the  Atlantic. 

One  day,  while  my  assistant  and  I 
were  idly  watching  a  bit  of  wreckage 
from  some  unfortunate  lumber  carrier, 
we  saw,  clinging  to  the  broken  timbers, 
a  mass  of  brant  barnacles.    These  spoon- 
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shaped  shellfish  were  attached  by  their 
long,  tape-like  parchment  growths.  Here 
was  the  home  of  the  brant  as  the  ancient 
naturalists  told  us.  I  patiently  ex- 
plained to  the  lad  how  these  small  geese 
dropped  out  of  these  pendant  shells. 
But  though  Gerard,  in  1636,  could  fool 
the  sportsmen  of  that  day,  I  could  not 
fool  a  Seattle  youngster  of  1907! 

These  birds  decreased  year  by  year 
while  we  were  in  the  West.  In  six 
years'  observations  the  flocks  had  been 
cut  down  from  several  hundred  to  less 
than  a  hundred  in  each  fiord  or  inlet. 
This  prevailed  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  territory. 

We  found  that  big,  handsome  duck, 
the  mallard,  a  thing  of  reproach.  It,  in 
common  with  the  canvasbacks,  redheads 
and  bluebills,  eats  off  the  decaying  bod- 
ies of  the  millions  of  salmon  that  annu- 
ally perish  (having  spawned  once,  the 
salmon  die  by  course  of  Nature  at  four 
years  of  age).  It  was  a  very  common 
sight  to  see  these  big,  handsome  birds 
gorging  themselves  on  this  repulsive 
food.  I  have  never  seen  the  buffleheads 
or  whistle-wings  or  teal  eating  the  dead 
salmon. 


The  cinnamon  teal  is  numerous  on 
the  coast.  Of  course  the  surf  ducks  are 
there  in  great  numbers.  We  found  the 
wild  fowl  nesting  all  along  the  coast. 
In  fact,  Pike  and  other  authorities  can 
trace  them  right  up  to  the  arctic  circle. 
Now  one  odd  thing  comes  to  my  notice. 
When  Bernier  was  standing  on  the  deck 
of  the  Canadian  exploring  cruiser  Arc- 
tic, near  Melville  Island,  as  far  north  as 
he  could  penetrate,  he  still  saw  the  mi- 
grating hosts  of  wild  ducks  and  geese 
flying  at  great  heights,  northward  bound. 
Is  it  possible  that  these  birds  cross  the 
Pole  and  feed  and  breed  on  some  of  the 
lands  unapproachable  by  Davis  Straits 
or  Baffin's  Bay?  Sailors  looking  sea- 
ward from  Point  Barrow — the  most 
northerly  point  on  this  continent — have 
told  me  the  same  thing,  and  the  United 
States  Biological  Survey  has  confirmed 
it.  I  do  not  personally  believe  there  h 
land  in  the  so-called  Beaufort  Sea — but 
where  do  the  vanishing  hosts  now  breed  ? 

The  saddest  sight  that  struck  our  eyes 
in  all  the  West  was  the  robbed  nests  of 
the  birds — I  mean  birds  of  all  kinds; 
and  goodness  knows  those  great  West- 
ern forests  are  bare  enough   and  silent 
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TAKING  YOUNG  FROM  HIDING  PLACES  ON  THE  ROCKS 


enough,  without  killing  off  the  few  song- 
sters that  try  to  exist  on  the  insufficient 
insect  life.  In  one  trip  of  three  months, 
during  which  my  assistant  and  I  visited 
all  the  available  breeding  grounds  along 
the  coast  for  hundreds  of  miles  on  reef 
and  cliff  and  coast,  we  rarely  found  a 
single  nest  that  had  not  been  robbed  by 
bird  or  animal ;  and  the  animal  was 
nearly  always  Man — of  the  Coast  In- 
dian tribe  variety.  On  one  reef  top 
where  I  wanted  very  much  to  picture 
some  families  of  birds,  I  had  to  live  for 
thirty  days  and  keep  up  a  close  watch 
early  and  late ;  and  even  then  the  ma- 
rauding canoes  beat  me  and  robbed  the 
detached  southern  point  clean  of  fresh 
and  partly  incubated  eggs. 

The  natives  have  not  a  very  delicate 
palate.  The  white  men  on  the  coast 
gather  eggs  and  eat  them,  too — yes,  even 
gulls'  eggs.  So  insistent  was  the  rob- 
bery— whole  fleets  of  canoes  were  en- 
gaged in  it — that  I  once  asked  my  as- 
sistant after  we  had  seen  thousands  of 


nests  of  the  one  species  and 
not  found  a  full  clutch,  "If 
we  would  be  obliged  to 
gather  eggs  from  several 
nests  to  make  a  set  to  pic- 
ture." I  later  approached 
the  Natural  History  So- 
ciety, and  we  laid  the  case 
before  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation for  B.  C,  who  prom- 
ised to  have  these  lonely 
breeding  grounds  preserved. 
I  have  met  men  who 
have  traversed  the  great 
tundra  of  the  Yukon,  men 
who  have  explored  the 
Aleutians,  men  who  have 
covered  the  Mackenzie 
lands  about  the  great  lakes 
of  the  Bear  and  the  Slave — 
all  agree  that  the  robbery  of 
the  nests  is  prohibitive  of 
the  perpetuation  of  these 
species.  The  Indians  of 
both  the  plains  and  the 
coast  gather  incalculable 
millions  of  eggs — or  break 
them  if  they  are  not  fresh, 
so  that  the  ensuing  days 
will  give  them  all  fresh 
eggs  for  preservation. 
How  can  we  prevent  these  isolated 
tribes — yes,  and  the  north-going  white 
settler — from  stealing  the  eggs?  These 
Indians  tell  me,  "Our  fathers  take  eggs 
here  many  years."  If  we  cannot  stop 
our  own  boys  how  can  we  stop  the  little 
hungry  brown-eyed  natives  of  the  Mack- 
enzie Basin  from  eating  fresh  eggs  from 
Nature's  farm?  Early  one  beautiful 
summer  morning  I  stood  in  one  of  the 
great  city  parks  of  the  coast.  The  sun 
was  not  yet  up.  Not  even  the  wild  fowl 
confined  in  the  ponds  had  left  their  wire- 
netted  pens.  Upon  the  scene  appears  a 
little  boy.  A  bright-eyed  little  chap. 
What  few  clothes  he  had  on  proclaimed 
him  to  be  the  son  of  people  in  good  cii- 
cumstances.  Over  his  head  this  mod- 
ern Cupid  carried  a  big  tin  foot-bath. 
Dear,  clean  little  fellow,  intent,  no 
doubt,  on  a  fresh-water  wash  before  the 
city  dwellers  were  up.  He  launched  his 
bark  upon  the  waters  and  paddled  forth 
— as  naked  as  at  birth.  Across  the  pond 
he  slowly  passed;  out  he  leaped,  up  the 
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green  bank  the  little  pink  fig- 
ure sped.  Down  it  again  he 
ran — cap  in  hand — and  once 
more  paddled  shorewards. 
Now,  with  bathtub  over 
head  and  cap  in  teeth,  he  left 
the  scene — was  he  washed 
and  cleaned?  No;  but  the 
keeper  found  that  his  wild 
fowl  nest  had  been  well 
cleaned  by  some  animal  that 
very  morning. 

After  six  years  of  glorious 
sport,  with  our  notebooks 
rilled  and  with  about  a  thou- 
sand negatives,  we  returned 
to  the  eastern  coast.  What 
have  they  been  doing  to  the 
wildfowl  in  six  years?  Well 
may  we  ask.  New  Ontario 
is  being  opened  up.  The 
settlers  are  pouring  in.  The 
nests  are  being  robbed  all 
over  new  districts.  The  In- 
dians of  the  Mackenzie  al- 
most starved  in  1911  because 
the  wild  ducks  did  not  come 
back  to  nest  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  them  with 
food.  New  railroads  are  cut- 
ting right  through  the  lonely  lands  and 
muskegs  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany has  heretofore  held  sway.  The 
forests  are  filled  with  land-seekers,  with 
prospectors  and  the  wild  fowl  is  dis- 
turbed everywhere. 

On  the  old-time  duck-shooting  lakes 
dismay  prevails.  I  have  watched  on  the 
best  shooting  points — aye,  on  the  most 
celebrated  in  old  Ontario — and  have  had 
hardly  a  chance  in  a  whole  day's  decoy- 
ing. The  few  ducks  that  come  South 
on  this  migration  can  now  be  killed — 
under  the  present  unwise  laws  —  in 
blinds  built  in  the  open  water  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  any  shore.  Within  the 
last  six  years  the  balance  has  suddenly 
fallen.  We  did  not  notice  the  gradual 
diminution — but  once  the  emigrants 
started  to  pour  into  new  Ontario,  and 
the  hosts  of  railroad  builders  got  loose — 
and  the  newer  and  more  deadly  guns  got 
wider  spread — the  wild  fowl  were  un- 
able to  keep  up  their  ranks  against  the 
slaughter — and   now  we  are   desolated. 

To    remedy    it,    we    Canadians    have 


NATIVE  NEST-ROBBER  WITH    A  FULL  BASKET 


lately  made  good  our  claim  to  all  lands 
north  of  the  old  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  and  the  newer  provinces  of 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
All  of  these  have,  on  the  extreme  north, 
far  beyond  the  wildest  hopes  of  wheat- 
raisers,  a  huge  northward-tending  mo- 
rass, a  mighty  swamp,  a  land  of  muskegs 
and  sloughs — according  to  the  reports 
sent  in  to  this  government  by  parties  re- 
turning from  field  work  of  1911  and 
1912.  As  far  as  these  present  maps  and 
notes  show,  very  little  of  that  country 
can  be  considered  from  an  agricultural 
standpoint.  British  Columbia  also  has 
her  furthest  northlands,  as  has  the  Yu- 
kon its  tundras.  If  this  present  nation 
of  some  nine  millions  of  people  wants  its 
descendants  to  share  in  the  outdoor 
pleasures  of  duck  shooting  it  behooves  us 
to  conserve  the  dwindling  flocks  of  wild 
ducks — make  our  northern  muskegs  into 
huge  breeding  preserves.  Let  each  prov- 
ince have  their  own.  Let  the  Federal 
law  govern  the  migrating  hosts.  Do 
away  with  blinds  in  open  water.     Make 
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it  a  criminal  offence  to  steal  the  eggs 
or  young  of  this  national  asset — -the  wild- 
fowl. Keep  the  collector's  hands  off. 
Reward  the  Indian  for  abstaining  from 
his  swift  extermination  of  these  birds. 

Dare  I  suggest  that  our  great  south- 
ern neighbor  should  have  a  winter  play- 
ground for  these  migrating  hosts — for 
they  are  truly  international  property? 
The  furthest  Southern  States  have  huge 
waste  lands.     I  know  they  are  starting 


to  preserve  them — privately.  Let  both 
governments  appoint  a  commission  to 
preserve  this  great  national  asset — a  flock 
of  wild  fowl  that  should  yield  a  hundred 
birds  per  capita  for  every  living  soul 
on  this  vast  continent.  Do  something 
now  to  help  the  wildfowl  in  their  un- 
equal struggle  or  your  children  will  soon 
have  to  go  to  a  city  park  or  a  picture- 
book  as  the  only  place  to  find  the— ah ! 
it  will  be  a  misnomer  then — wildfowl. 
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A  FAR  TRAVELER 

By  CHARLES  SUMNER  PIKE 

T  'VE  tramped  o'er  boundless  prairies, 

That  shone  like  beaten  gold ; 
I've  toiled  o'er  towering  mountains, 

That  were  countless  aeons  old ; 
I've  blazed  my  way  through  forests, 

That  were  dark  and  damp  with  mold ; 
And   still  I   travel — travel, 

And  naught  my  steps  will  hold! 

I've  sailed  the  seas  to  Rio, 

I've  ridden  Asia  o'er; 
I've  hunted  through  New  Zealand, 

And  then  I've  sailed  some  more; 
In  Ceylon,  'mid  the  jungles, 

I've  followed  deadly  game; 
I've   trekked    across    Uganda — 

And  wondered  why  I  came! 

In  Nome,  Manila,  Sydney, 

In  Colon,  or  in  Rome, 
Wherever  I  have  wandered, 

I've  always  felt  at  home; 
In  fact  for  many,  many  years 

I've   ranged    the   whole   world   wide, 
And  bravely  lived — in   travel  books, 

Right  at  my  fireside! 


THE    EXPLORER   THOUGHT   THAT    THE   ROAD    TO    THE    LEFT    LOOKED    TO    HIM    AS 
THOUGH  IT  LED  TO  A  TROUT  STREAM 


IT  IS  NOT  ALL  OF  FISHING 


By    THOMAS    FOSTER 


Illustrated   with   Photographs 


How   Three  Amateurs  and  an  Automobile  Proved  the   Trutli   of 

a  Good  Old  Proverb 


T  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish ! 
That's  the  regulation  way  to  begin 
a  fish  story.  In  fact,  it's  a  whole 
fish  story  in  itself  because  only 
about  ten  per  cent  of  the  men  who 
use  the  expression  as  a  matter  of 
hoary  habit  really  believe  it.  You  bet 
they  don't.  Ask  some  of  those  old  sin- 
ners what  they  think  about  the  days 
when  they  didn't  catch  any  fish.  There 
won't  be  any  doubt  about  the  lucidity 
and  force  of  their  opinions,  but  you 
won't  dare  repeat  them  to  people  whom 
you  are  trying  to  convince  of  your  own 
respectability. 

Not  all  of  fishing  to  fish!  Huh! 
What  is  it  then?     Likewise  why? 

Having  thus  .  expressed  our  contempt 
for  this  noble  sentiment,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  demonstrate  its  entire  truth  by 
narrating    a    personal    experience.      Of 


course,  the  experience  isn't  true.  Ex- 
periences never  are.  The  only  true 
things  in  the  world  are  the  things  that 
never  happened,  like  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions and  golf  scores  we  are  going  to 
make  next  week,  and  fish  we  caught  last 
year  and  other  baseless  fabrics  of  fond 
visions. 

There  were  three  of  us  in  the  party — 
four,  really,  if  we  count  the  automobile. 
First  there  was  the  Chauffeur,  who  once 
played  bridge  with  a  man  whose  cousin 
worked  in  the  same  office  with  a  man 
who  had  caught  a  muskellunge.  (Those 
who  object  to  our  way  of  spelling  the 
name  of  that  infernal  animal  are  wel- 
come to  substitute  any  one  of  the  fifty- 
seven  other  ways.  This  is  the  only 
time  it  will  be  spelled  in  this  truthful 
narrative  anyway. )  Then  there  was  the 
Explorer,  who  was  a  mighty  player  be- 
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THE  GROUSE  NEST  THAT  THE  CHAUF- 
FEUR FOUND 

fore  the  Lord  on  a  split  bamboo.  On 
closer  scrutiny  it  usually  developed  that 
his  most  startling  performances  had  been 
in  the  hatching  beds  of  a  club  preserve  or 
Rocky  Mountain  streams  three  thousand 
miles  away.  The  next  best  thing  to  a 
clear  conscience  is  a  good  alibi. 

The  third  member  is  a  good  fisher- 
man— in  his  mind.  His  outfit  was  a 
very  expensive  one  and  he  brought  most 
of  it  back  with  him.  His  companions 
found  him  useful  for  clearing  away  un- 
derbrush along  the  banks  and  digging 
worms. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  every  real 
fishing  party  starts  out  with  a  great 
flourish  of  flies.  There  is  much  talk 
about  brown  Hackles,  Coachmen,  Mon- 
treal Doctors,  Professors,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessors, Janitors,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
before  they  get  half-way  to  any  stream 
big  enough  for  a  self-respecting  trout  to 
wash  his  feet  in  some  cautious  individual 
says:     "Hadn't    we    better    dig    a    few 


worms?  Just  in  case  they  might  not 
be  rising,  you  know?"  Liar!  Of  course 
they  won't  be  rising  and  he  knows  it. 
They  never  are  except  in  books  and  in 
streams  that  someone  else  fished  last 
week. 

Even  if  some  miserable  little  sal- 
velinus  did  rise  to  a  fly  that  that  same 
cautious  individual  put  on  just  so  he 
could  say,  "Oh,  yes,  I've  used  the  fly — 
was  out  on  the  stream  only  last  week," 
— if  some  miserable  little  trout  did  rise 
to  old  Mr.  C.  I.,  I  say,  it's  dollars  to 
nothing  at  all  that  that  same  individual 
would  yank  that  fly  so  hard  that  the 
trout  would  think  he'd  been  snapping 
at  a  fishhawk. 

But  back  to  the  party.  Let  us  assume 
the  weather  and  the  smooth  roads  and 
the  rolling  Jersey  hills  and  the  motor 
that  purred  tirelessly  through  mile  after 
mile.  New  Jersey  is  a  much-maligned 
State.      Her  politics  may  be  open  to  sus- 


TIIE  SAME  NEST  AS  MES.  GROUSE  LEFT 

IT     WHEN    SHE    WAS    RUSTLING 

FOR  GRUB 


THE    CREW    CLEARING    FOR   ACTION 


picion,  but  she's  there  with  the  scenery 
and  the  roads.  We  were  out  for  fish, 
so  we  took  the  scenery  on  the  fly — the 
only  thing  we  caught  that  way  all  day 
long. 

The  expert — in  baseball — who  had 
told  us  all  about  Jersey  trout  the  day 
before  was  strong  on  general  statements. 
When  we  panted  for  specific  information 
he  waved  his  hand  grandly  in  the  general 
direction  of  Erie,  Pa.,  and  remarked  in 


a  bored  tone,  "Oh,  just  go  anywhere  up 
toward  Lake  Hopatcong.  You  can't 
miss  'em."  So  that's  where  we  went — 
anywhere  up  toward  Lake  Hopatcong. 
All  Jersey  roads  are  divided  into  three 
classes — excellent,  good,  and  ordinary. 
Excellent  roads  have  macadam  or  gravel. 
Good  roads  have  bridges  and  fine  inten- 
tions. Ordinary  roads  haven't  anything. 
We  stuck  to  the  excellent  variety  till 
the  Chauffeur  had  lulled  us  into  a  state 


SELECTING    THE    FLIES 
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of  false  security  and  content.  Then  we 
launched  forth  on  a  road  surnamed  good 
that  trended  in  a  general  north-by-west- 
erly direction  for  about  ten  miles.  Then 
came  an  ordinary  road  that  didn't  go 
anywhere  much  except  up  and  down. 

But  that's  the  kind  of  a  road  for  trout. 
The  Explorer  said  so  with  much  gratui- 


The  automobile  was  stowed  away  in  a 
safe  corner  out  of  sight  of  the  road,  and 
the  crew  cleared  for  action. 

The  stream  was  there  all  right,  ankle 
deep  in  places,  where  you  could  ram 
through  the  bushes  far  enough  to  see  it 
at  all.  But  the  Chauffeur  and  the  Ex- 
plorer insisted  that  that  was  a  good  place 


AN     ACCOMMODATING     GENTLEMAN     ON     A     LOAD     OF     WOOD     WHO 

didn't  KNOW  EITHER 


tous  information  about  canyons  and  gla- 
ciers and  Airedale  pups.  Perhaps  he 
was  right.  Our  mistake  was  in  not 
sticking  to  the  road.  We  might  have 
caught  a  trout  or  two  there  in  time  if 
some  small  boy  had  come  along  on  his 
way  home.  But  we  had  a  theory  that 
trout  favor  brooks,  so  we  butted  through 
a  pair  of  bars — bars  of  that  kind  are 
always  pairs,  although  in  this  instance 
there  were  three  of  them.  The  writer 
knows  because  he  had  to  let  them  down. 


for  trout.  "You  always  find  them  where 
you  don't  expect  them,"  the  latter  re- 
marked wisely.  That  sounded  all  right 
at  the  time,  but  I've  had  my  doubts  since 
then.  By  the  same  token  the  Explorer 
would  find  his  best  fishing  in  a  bathtub. 
It  was  good  exercise,  though,  fishing 
that  jungle  brook.  When  your  line 
wasn't  hung  up  you  were,  and  when  both 
of  you  were  caught  at  the  same  time  you 
scored  twenty  above  the  line  and  cut  for 
partners    again.     The    Chauffeur    faded 


THE   EXPLORER   GAVE   A   WONDERFUL   EXHIBITION    OF   GROUND   AND    LOFTY   FLY- 
CASTING 


away  early  in  the  game  and  went  back  to 
see  that  the  cows  weren't  eating  the 
lunch.  The  other  two  held  on  their 
weary  way  a  couple  of  miles  farther,  the 
Explorer  because  he  said  he  knew  what 
he  was  about,  and  the  other  because  he 
didn't.  Confidentially,  both  of  them 
were  out  for  the  world's  shiner  record. 
That  was  all  there  was  in  that  brook — 
just   shiners — millions   of   them.      They 


would  bite  at  anything,  fiercely,  lazily, 
hysterically,  or  in  a  spirit  of  sad  bore- 
dom. Each  shiner  had  his  own  particu- 
lar method,  but  the  end  was  always  the 
same,  ruin  for  the  shiner  and  another 
shattered  illusion  for  the  fisherman. 

The  cows  hadn't  eaten  the  lunch.  The 
Chauffeur  had  seen  to  that,  anyway. 
Also  and  moreover  he  had  found  a  ruffed 
grouse  nest  behind  a  boulder  within  fif- 
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NOT    A    WHALE,    BUT    WELL    OVER    THE    LIMIT    AND    BIG    ENOUGH    TO    BE    EATEN 


teen  feet  of  the  car.  Even  a  chauffeur 
has  his  uses. 

That  was  a  good  lunch  and  the 
Chauffeur  and  the  Explorer  grew  enthu- 
siastic about  eating  and  sleeping  out- 
doors. The  Author  is  always  enthusi- 
astic about  eating  and  sleeping  anywhere 
so  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  him. 

When  the  subject  of  food  and  rest 
had  been  exhausted  some  one  suggested 
that  the  real  purpose  of  the  expedition 
after  all  was  to  catch  fish.  So  it  was 
up  stakes,  through  the  bars  and  back 
over  that  ordinary — oh,  very  ordinary — 
road  again.  At  the  first  crossroads  the 
Chauffeur  opined  that  there  was  a  fish- 
ing club  along  the  road  to  the  right. 
The  fishing  was  goodj.  but  the  running 
was  poor  that  day  so  we  didn't  try  it. 
Then  the  Explorer  came  to  the  rescue 
with  the  sage  observation  that  the  road 
to  the  left  looked  to  him  as  though  it  led 
to  a  trout  stream.  It  was  the  only  road 
left,  so  perhaps  he  wasn't  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  his  sagacity,  but  at  the 
time  we  marveled. 

That  road  was  ordinary,  but  not  as 
ordinary  as  the  other,  so  we  only  had  to 
get  out  and  push  twice.  But  it  was  a 
very  deceiving  road  for  all  that.  After 
many  threats  to  relapse  into  complete  or- 
dinariness, much  dallying  with  cross- 
roads that  seemed  to  lead  anywhere  ex- 
cept toward   Lake   Hopatcong,  whither 
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our  general  course  still  led,  many  ab- 
rupt charges  at  rather  forbidding  hills, 
it  scaled  suddenly  to  unexpected  heights 
of  excellence  and — came  to  a  full  stop 
at  a  large  and  ornamental  iron  gate 
flanked  with  an  equally  ornate  stone 
lodge.  Evidently  some  bedollared  aristo- 
crat had  gathered  unto  himself  a  large 
slice  of  the  countryside  and  put  a  fence 
around  it.  Just  when  we  were  begin- 
ning to  smell  trout,  too.  But  there  was 
a  young  lady  in  the  lodge  who  might 
perchance  direct  us  to  an  untrammeled 
trout  stream.  Yes,  there  were  trout 
within  the  gates,  but  we  were  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  fence  and  we  didn't 
know  the  combination.  No,  she  didn't 
know  about  any  other  streams,  but  she 
directed  us  to  an  accommodating  gen- 
tleman on  a  load  of  wood  who  didn't 
know  either. 

That  was  something  accomplished. 
By  a  process  of  elimination  we  might 
in  time  arrive  at  the  one  person  who  did 
know.  The  wood  hauler  thought  there 
were  trout  off  down  that  way — with  a 
large  sweep  of  the  arm  that  recalled  the 
baseball  expert  in  New  York,  only  this 
time  away  from  the  Hopatcong  direction. 
Evidently  we  had  overplayed  our  ap- 
proach. 

But  we  found  the  stream — a  stream — 
meandering  gently  through  a  meadow- 
like  stretch   of   bottom   land.     Willows 
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adorned  the  banks,  but  it  was  possible  to 
get  in  sight  of  the  water  without  an  axe 
and  to  cut  down  the  percentage  of  hang- 
ups below  seventy-five.  The  day  was 
dying,  painlessly  and  beautifully,  and 
dinner  was  thirty  miles  away.  So  we 
cached  the  automobile,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slippery  slope  that  seemed  to  offer  the 
best  possibilities  of  miring  on  the  way 
out  and  rigged  up  for  the  fray. 

The  water  in  that  stream  was  cold — 
oh,  very  cold — and  the  rocks  in  the  bot- 
tom exceeding  slippery.  Likewise  there 
was  a  fine  young  waterfall  that  sent  the 
brook  cascading  and  foaming  down  a 
succession  of  glacial  boulders.  There 
was  also  a  pool  at  the  foot  that  offered 
the  finest  quarters  for  a  home-loving 
trout  that  heart  could  wish.  Some  Jer- 
sey trout  is  missing  a  mighty  good  thing 
in  not  knowing  about  that  pool — in  fact, 
a  lot  of  them  are  missing  it.  But  the 
Explorer  gave  a  wonderful  exhibition 
of  ground  and  lofty  fly  casting,  and  the 


Author  stepped  on  his  bait  box  and 
lighted  the  cork  end  of  a  high-priced 
cigarette  in  the  excitement. 

Then  it  was  time  to  quit,  for  the 
Chauffeur  had  an  engagement  to  play 
bridge  and  dinner  was  still  thirty  miles 
away.  The  automobile  stalled  on  the 
way  out  and  the  Explorer  was  liberally 
spattered  with  New  Jersey  real  estate  in 
his  frenzied  efforts  to  push  two  thousand 
pounds  of  car  up  a  fifteen  per  cent  grade. 

Oh,  yes,  we  caught  a  fish,  too.  The 
Explorer  claimed  it.  No  one  saw  the 
dire  deed  and  it  is  rumored  that  he 
sneaked  up  and  shot  it  on  the  nest. 

But  it  was  a  fish. 

And  still  it  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish. 
We  know  that  that  is  true.  To  argue 
otherwise  is  to  say  that  three  able-bodied 
men,  forty-five  dollars'  worth  of  fishing 
tackle,  and  a  perfectly  good  automobile 
wasted  a  fine  May  day.  And  fond  re- 
membrance testifies  that  there  wasn't  a 
wasted  minute  anywhere  on  the  premises. 


HOW  THE  MOTORCYCLE  MAKES 

GOOD 

By    GEORGE    M.    JOHNSON 
The  Things  It  Can  Do  and  What  It  Costs  the  Rider  to  Do  Them 


"™HE  questions  asked  a  mo- 
torcycle owner  by  non- 
riders  are  many  and 
often  startling.  Not  long 
ago  an  interested  indi- 
vidual glanced  my  "twin" 
over  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur  and 
then  naively  inquired  whether  she  had 
one  or  two  cylinders.  Some  questions, 
however,  are  much  more  to  the  point 
and  center  about  such  practical  matters 
as  speed,  comfort,  ease  of  operation,  cost 
of  maintenance,  reliability,  and  the  like. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  clear 
up  some  of  these  queries. 

A  fairly  large  proportion  of  question- 
ers appear  to  be  interested  in  the  speed 
a  motorcycle  can  attain,  though  that  is 
really  of  secondary  importance.  Of 
course,  the  machines  have  the  speed. 
Let  me  give  a  few  records  that  have 
been  hung  up  during  the  past  year  or 
two.  One  mile  was  done  in  thirty-six 
seconds  flat — a  speed  of  exactly  100  miles 
per  hour.  And  at  the  same  time  the 
rider  spun  off  88  miles  350  yards  in  one 
hour!  Another  interesting  record  is  the 
twenty-four-hour  trial,  which  resulted  in 
a  distance  covered  of  1,093  miles  and 
1,151  yards.  Such  terrific  bursts  of 
speed  cannot  safely  be  attained  anywhere 
but  on  a  steeply  banked  circular  track, 
or  over  an  absolutely  level  and  straight 
road,  and  furthermore,  the  machines  as 
a  usual  thing  are  not  "stock." 

Nevertheless,  the  average  touring  mo- 
torcycle has  plenty  of  speed  tucked  away 
in  its  gray  cylinders.  A  seven-horse  twin, 
geared  at  four  to  one  (the  conventional 
touring  gear),  ought  to  touch  60  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  four-five-horse  single, 
geared  at  five  to  one,  could  push  the 
needle  up  to  45.     These  speeds  could  be 
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materially  increased  by  changing  the 
gear  ratio,  removing  the  muffler,  drill- 
ing portholes  in  the  cylinders,  and,  in 
brief,  changing  the  machine  into  a 
"racer." 

In  touring,  the  sensible  rider  does  not 
hold  his  mount  to  its  fastest  pace.  That 
is*  dangerous,  tiring,  and  fearfully  hard 
on  the  motorcycle.  It  is  the  machine 
that  has  been  thus  abused  which  gives 
out  on  the  road,  leaving  its  rider  hope- 
lessly stranded.  A  very  satisfactory  pace 
to  keep  up  is  an  average  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  though  the  twenty-mile  sched- 
ule is  not  difficult  to  hold,  provided  a 
rider  does  not  stop  too  often.  One  hun- 
dred to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  a 
good  day's  run,  though  personally  I 
have  covered  as  high  as  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles.  Volney  Davis,  holder 
of  the  transcontinental  record  (San 
Francisco-New  York,  a  distance  of 
3,745  miles,  in  twenty  days  nine  hours) 
did  well  over  three  hundred  miles  on  a 
number  of  his  day's  runs. 

The  motorcycle  can  go  almost  any- 
where. Few  roads  are  impassable  to  it, 
though,  naturally,  more  skill  is  required 
to  negotiate  successfully  a  mass  of  deep 
sand  than  a  macadamized  highway. 
Sand,  mud,  and  snow  are  not  always 
easy  to  conquer,  but  as  a  general  state- 
ment, one  might  say  that  a  motorcycle 
can  go  practically  everywhere  an  auto 
can,  and  some  places  where  it  can't. 
For  example,  a  motorcycle,  being  a  sin- 
gle-tracker, will  cheerfully  follow  a  cow- 
path  across  a  pasture  or  a  footpath 
through  a  wood ;  will  cross  a  stream  or 
ditch  on  a  narrow  plank,  and  do  other 
acrobatic  stunts  that  its  more  sedate  big 
brother  could  hardly  hope  to  emulate. 

It    not    infrequently    happens    that    a 
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tourist  will  come  to  a  section  of  high- 
way where  repairs  are  being  made  with 
such  earnestness  that  the  whole  roadbed 
is  plowed  up.  Of  course,  riding  is  out 
of  the  question,  but  the  motorcyclist  does 
not  have  to  push  his  heavy  machine 
through  the  mess.  No,  indeed !  By  slip- 
ping the  clutch  a  trifle,  he  lets  the  motor 
do  the  work,  while  he  walks  beside,  con- 
trolling the  clutch  and  the  speed  of  the 
engine. 

"Doesn't  it  joggle  the  life  out  of 
you?"  is  a  question  that  sooner  or  later 
falls  from  the  lips  of  every  seeker  after 
knowledge.  All  people  who  have  never 
ridden  motorcycles  are  firmly  convinced 
that  riding  must  be  the  acme  of  discom- 
fort, from  which  the  rider's  health  will 
inevitably  suffer.  I  have  been  riding 
five  years,  and  have  never  experienced 
any  ill  effects.  The  up-to-date  machines, 
with  their  spring  saddles,  spring  seat- 
posts,  and  spring  frames,  not  to  mention 
the  universal  spring  forks,  are  anything 
but  joggly,  save  on  the  very  roughest  of 
roads.  A  motorcycle  is  infinitely  more 
comfortable  than  a  bicycle;  in  fact,  I 
can  hardly  endure  riding  a  push-bike, 
since  every  road  bump  is  passed  on  to 
my  spine  via  the  springless  frame. 

Is  a  motorcycle  reliable?  Can  you 
depend  on  it  to  get  you  there — and 
back?  You  can.  No  machinery  is  per- 
fect, and  occasionally  some  part  may 
give  out  or  break,  but  such  cases  are  de- 
cidedly rare,  particularly  with  the  more 
recent  machines.  And  where  a  misfor- 
tune does  occur  on  the  road,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  machine  has  been 
abused;  its  owner  has  neglected  to  give 
it  any  care,  has  driven  it  at  high  speed 
over  rough  roads,  or  has  been  afflicted 
with  that  deadly  disease  commonly 
known  among  motorcyclists  as  "tinker- 
itis,"  for  certain  individuals  are  so  con- 
stituted that  they  cannot  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  explore  into  the  mysteries  of  a 
complicated  bit  of  machinery. 

A  motorcycle  does  not  require  very 
much  care.  It  should  be  kept  clean,  and 
the  various  working  parts  should  be 
oiled  as  directed  by  the  maker.  The 
transmission,  whether  belt  or  chain,  will 
require  a  moderate  amount  of  attention 
and  will  well  repay  this  by  giving  better 
and  longer  service.     A  motorcycle  en- 


gine should  never  be  run  at  high  speed 
on  the  stand,  "just  to  hear  it  roar."  I 
quote  from  the  instruction  booklet  sent 
out  by  the  largest  motorcycle  manufac- 
tory in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the 
entire  world:  "More  motors  have  been 
ruined  on  the  stand  than  on  the  road." 

Another  thing  that  will  quickly  ruin 
the  best  motorcycle  engine  ever  made  is 
to  run  with  throttle  open  and  spark  re- 
tarded. That  always  causes  overheat- 
ing, which  brings  in  its  train  a  host  of 
evils.  These  matters  are  mentioned,  not 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  motor- 
cycles sometimes  fail,  but  to  emphasize 
the  more  important  fact  that  they  usu- 
ally make  good  when  given  a  fair  chance. 

Motorcycling  is  hardly  a  sport  for  the 
twelve-dollar-a-week  man.  A  good 
many  misleading  statements  have  been 
published  concerning  the  cheapness  of 
running  a  motorcycle,  but  it  is  simply 
a  case  of  auto  maintenance  over  again ; 
both  are  likely  to  cost  more  than  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  purchaser.  Too 
many  riders  count  merely  the  expense 
of  gasoline  and  oil,  omitting  such  trivial 
details  as  tires,  interest  on  the  first  cost, 
equipment,  etc.,  in  estimating  the  up- 
keep. 

Cost  in   Gasoline 

My  present  mount — a  seven-horse 
twin — will  average  about  fifty  miles  to 
the  gallon  of  gas.  When  I  started  rid- 
ing a  motorcycle,  five  years  ago,  gaso- 
line could  be  secured  for  12  cents  per 
gallon;  it  was  real  gasoline,  too.  How 
things  have  changed!  Now  I  pay  19 
cents  for  something  that  is  called  gaso- 
line, when  I  buy  it  in  town,  but  in  most 
garages  and  out  on  the  road  the  price 
is  nearer  25  cents.  Add  in  oil  expense 
— one-tenth  cent  per  mile — and  these 
two  items  bring  the  figure  up  to  about 
an  even  half-cent  per  mile. 

Tires  will  rarely  cost  less  than  half 
a  cent,  and  may  go  more.  These  figures 
will  be  bettered  somewhat  if  the  ma- 
chine is  a  low-powered  single,  in  which 
case  the  gasoline  and  oil  expense  might 
drop  to  a  third  of  a  cent  per  mile,  or 
even  lower;  tires  another  third. 

The  rider's  equipment,  insurance,  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  repairs — which 
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ought  to  be  nil  the  first  season,  but 
which  may  come,  if  he  bumps  a  stone 
wall  occasionally — all  these  swell  the 
mileage  cost.  Insuring  the  motorcycle 
against  theft  or  fire  is  not  necessary,  of 
course,  but  the  feeling  of  security  which 
the  policy  brings  is  worth  the  cost  that 
it  will  involve. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  every  time 
the  speedometer  registers  a  mile  the 
bankbook  suffers  anywhere  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  to  a  cent  and  a  half. 
A  ten-mile  trolley  ride  for  five  cents  is 
cheaper  transportation  than  riding  a  mo- 
torcycle, though  it  is  much  slower  and 
not  one-tenth  so  much  fun.  It  is  only 
fair  to  mention  the  other  side  of  the 
story — that  the  motorcycle  is  really 
cheaper  than  most  trolley  lines  and  the 
steam  cars,  and  that  it  is  vastly  more 
convenient  than  either,  since  the  rider  is 
not  subject  to  any  arbitrary  time-table 
or  schedule,  with  the  added  vexation  of 
late  trains.  For  the  man  who  has  con- 
siderable traveling  to  do  the  motorcycle 
will  actually  be  a  saving  investment. 
After  all,  even  though  motorcycling 
does  cost  a  little  money,  I  never  knew 
of  a  rider  who  begrudged  the  expense. 
The  universal  verdict  is:  "The  game 
is  worth  the  candle!" 

But  it  is  the  sportsman  who  can  ap- 
preciate the  motorcycle  at  its  true  worth. 
By  its  aid  he  can  reach  good  hunting  or 
fishing  grounds  not  open  to  the  general 
public.     Trout  streams  ten,  twenty,  or 


thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  are  waiting  for  his  cast  of  flies; 
ponds  upon  which  the  eyes  of  the  less 
fortunate  angler  never  rest  are  familiar 
sights  to  him.  The  motorcyclist  sports- 
man is  truly  independent. 

By  means  of  a  side-car,  the  machine 
can  be  converted  into  a  vehicle  for  two, 
and  then  a  friend  may  share  in  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  trip.  During  the  hunting 
season  the  side-car  will  also  accommodate 
the  dog,  who  will  quickly  learn  to  enjoy 
his  motorcycle  trips. 

The  machine  makes  itself  useful — 
more  than  that ;  even  necessary  —  in 
countless  ways :  nutting  trips  in  the  fall ; 
jaunts  off  to  the  woods  after  mushrooms, 
or  flowers  and  ferns  for  the  front  yard ; 
exploring  trips,  to  look  into  conditions 
just  before  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
or  fishing  season;  and — what  is  perhaps 
best  of  all  in  the  opinion  of  many — 
pleasure  trips,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
getting  into  the  great  out-of-doors. 
Much  could  be  said  by  any  enthusiast 
concerning  the  joys  of  motorcycle  tour- 
ing, the  keen  satisfaction  which  comes 
from  the  open  road.  Indeed,  the  mo- 
torcycle offers  one  of  the  very  best  ways 
of  answering  the  glorious  call  of  the  red 
gods. 

Does  the  motorcycle  make  good?  Of 
a  verity,  and  in  good  sooth,  it  does!  And 
you  will  never  realize  to  what  an  extent 
it  makes  good  until  you  get  the  disease; 
then  you'll  know. 


COCOA-CAN  COOKERY 

By  C.  L.  GILMAN 

How  a  Very  Simple  Adaptation  Adds  to  Comfort  and  Safety  in 

the  Woods 
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EING  lost  is  neither  comfort- 
able nor  creditable,  but  his- 
tory— and  he  is  either  very 
fortunate  or  very  inexperi- 
enced who  has  to  wander  be- 
yond his  own  autobiography 
e  lesson — teaches  that  it  is  some- 
likely  to  happen  to  the  best  of  us 
any  time  we  step  out  of  sight  of 


Compass  and  map  failing  to  correct 
the  error  of  our  ways  in  time  to  fetch 
us  home  before  dark,  the  majority  of 
us  still  have  a  knife  and  a  carefully  wa- 
terproofed and  jealously  conserved  sup- 
ply of  matches  on  hand  to  make  a  night 
in  the  woods  a  bit  less  lonesome  and  a 
whole  lot  less  cold.  After  that — search 
any  veteran  and  most  novices — you'll 
find    a   chunk   of   chocolate,    a   lump   of 
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cheese,  or  a  hunk  of  dried  meat  stowed 
away  to  take  the  edge  off  hunger  pangs. 

Mine  used  to  be  a  square  of  choco- 
late and  a  sack  of  salt  packed  away  in  a 
tobacco  tin  on  my  left  hip — the  salt  on 
the  theory  that  so  long  as  I  had  a  gun 
I  could  have  meat  and  that  rabbit  ham 
or  partridge  breast  broiled  on  a  stick 
would  go  down  better  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  kill  the  smoke  taste.  But  along 
about  noon,  in  those  days  when  I  wasn't 
very  seriously  lost,  I  wanted  my  tea. 
Yet  to  carry  a  tea  pail  slung  in  a  loose 
packsack  where  it  could  deliver  a  deft 
little  kidney  punch  with  every  step  of 
a  day's  tramp  for  the  sake  of  a  half  pint 
of  hot  drink  at  noon  was  going  rather 
strong. 

A  study  of  my  tobacco-tin  grub-box 
showed  that  it  wouldn't  hold  water  long 
enough  for  it  to  boil.  Pass  by  the  cups 
and  cans  which  were  inspected  and 
passed  up  until  the  final  choice  was 
reached.  That  choice  was  a  half-pound 
cocoa  can. 

The  brand  of  cocoa  doesn't  matter,  so 
long  as  the  maker  is  kind  enough  to  give 
away  with  each  half  pound  of  it  a  well- 
made  tin  about  two  by  three  by  four 
inches,  closed  at  the  top  with  a  tight- 
fitting  lid.  One  such  tin  and  nine  or 
ten  inches  of  hay-wire  solved  my  prob- 
lem. All  that  remained  was  to  punch 
a  couple  of  holes  near  the  top  edge  of 
the  can,  bend  a  bail  that  would  lie  flat 
to  the  can  when  folded  down,  and  hook 
it  in. 

The  result  was  a  "tea  pail"  which 
would  slip  into  my  hip  pocket  and 
stay  until  it  was  wanted.  A  couple 
of  white  muslin  sacks  with  drawstrings 
at  the  top — they  came  to  me  on  the  out- 
side of  a  couple  of  nickel-worths  of 
cigarette  filler — served  to  hold  my  tea 
and  sugar.  Nor  was  there  any  heavy 
labor  about  freeing  them  of  the  to- 
bacco odor.  Just  washed  them  out  in 
the  dishwater  and  then  threw  them  into 
the  big  pot  of  the  double  boiler  for  final 
sterilization  while  the  cornmeal  mush 
was  making. 

These  sacks  fitted  the  cocoa  can  neat- 
ly and  left  room  for  a  sandwich  of  un- 
conventional shape  and  varying  material. 
The  tight-set  top  of  the  can  kept  out 
soot  and  ashes,  while  the  bail-holes  al- 


lowed the  escape  of  steam.  Over  a  good 
many  "hat-size"  fires,  built  wherever 
noon  crossed  the  trail,  this  little  pocket 
pail  brewed  its  pint  of  tea  in  hot  swamp 
water  or  melted  snow. 

Finally  came  a  time  when  my  wife 
was  to  join  me  in  a  try  at  moose  and 
deer  in  a  country  where  the  rabbits  never 
dig  holes,  because  they  know  that  once 
left,  they  can  never  be  found  again. 

As  one  step  toward  freeing  her  from 
the  fear  of  being  lost,  which  is  about 
the  most  prolific  cause  of  getting  lost,  I 
started  in  to  fill  one  of  these  cocoa-can 
pails  with  all  the  food  it  could  hold.  An 
ounce  and  three-quarter  sack  full  of 
sugar  and  twenty  tea  tablets  assured  ten 
fairly  strong  and  moderately  sweetened 
cans  of  tea.  In  fact,  if  they  are  boiled 
instead  of  steeped,  two  of  those  tea-pills 
will  make  a  pint  of  liquor  strong  enough 
to  paralyze  a  twenty-four-hour  appetite. 

A  three-and-a-half-inch  section  of  dy- 
namite soup,  commercially  known  as 
erbswurst,  assured  three  pots  of  thick 
broth. 

Finally,  there  was  room  for  a  small 
sack  of  salt.  "  *  *  *  and,"  said 
the  little  note  of  advice,  instruction  and 
encouragement  which  went  in  at  the  top 
of  the  package,  "you've  got  your  rifle  and 
plenty  of  ammunition,  and  if  you  don't 
get  rabbit  or  partridge  to  put  that  salt 
on,  you  deserve  to  starve." 

The  whole  order  of  groceries  and  the 
note  were  wrapped  in  tough  paper  into 
a  package  just  fitting  the  can — so  that 
the  "emergency  grub"  could  be  easily 
taken  out  and  returned  whenever  the 
pocket  pail  was  needed  for  getting  an 
ordinary  lunch. 

Just  how  long  this  amount  of  food 
will  last  depends  on  the  person  using  it. 
But  this  is  certain,  the  cocoa  can,  as 
finally  tied  up,  held  the  makings  of  ten 
pints  of  tea  and  three  pints  of  soup, 
with  enough  salt  to  season  from  four 
to  six  rabbits  or  partridges. 

The  total  weight  of  this  can  and  its 
contents — it  has  never  been  opened  and 
I  hope  it  may  never  be — is  just  one  pound 
and  a  quarter.  It  fits  the  pocket.  My 
personal  guess  is  that,  with  small  game, 
this  cocoa-can  emergency-grub  outfit 
should  serve  to  stave  off  even  the  sug- 
gestion of  hunger  for  three  days. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  AS  AN  AID  TO 

VACATION 

By    HAROLD   WHITING   SLAUSON 

How  It  Can  Be  Made  to  Increase  the  Pleasure  and  Variety  of 

Week-End  Excursions 


FTER  all,  it  makes  but  lit- 
tle difference  in  what 
section  of  the  country 
the  motorcar  owner  re- 
sides, whether  it  be  in 
or  near  a  large  city,  in 
a  small  town,  or  in  the  very  country  it- 
self— the  opportunities  for  the  automo- 
bile as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  bene- 
fit of  a  healthy,  open-air  vacation  are 
many  and  varied.  No  longer  is  the  two- 
weeks'  or  a  month's  "concentrated"  va- 
cation a  necessity  to  the  overworked  cit- 
izen— a  vacation  in  which  the  sudden 
relaxation  from  business  cares  and  wor- 
ries requires  a  mental  readjustment  that 
consumes  about  half  of  the  allotted  time 
before  the  outing  can  begin  to  be  en- 
joyed. 

This  vacation  can  be  "broken  up"  into 
a  series  of  week-end  tours,  continuing 
throughout  the  summer  and  fall  months ; 
business  requiring  almost  constant  atten- 
tion will  not  suffer  as  it  would  were  the 
man  "at  the  helm"  to  drop  the  tiller 
absolutely  for  a  month  or  so ;  and  the 
captain  himself  can  obtain  his  needed  re- 
laxation and  recreation,  properly  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  year,  in  the  form  of 
over-Saturday-and-Sunday  jaunts  that 
will  not  leave  the  ship  pilotless  for  weeks 
at  a  time. 

This  is  a  method  of  spending  one's 
vacation  that  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popu- 
larity. There  is  scarcely  a  section  of  the 
country  that  is  not  within  easy  reach  of 
points  of  historical  or  scenic  interest  that 
constitute  ideal  goals  for  one-  or  two-day 
tours  in  the  modern  motorcar.  From 
one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
miles  is  an  easy  day's  run  for  even  the 
smallest    runabout,     and    thus    various 
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points  in  a  circular  area  nearly  four  hun- 
dred miles  in  diameter  may  be  covered 
throughout  the  summer  in  the  form  of 
week-end  trips. 

This  means  that,  by  distributing  his 
month's  vacation  in  the  form  of  two- 
day  tours  every  week,  the  owner  of  a 
motorcar  may  cover,  during  the  season, 
the  main  points  of  interest  in  an  area  of 
over  125,000  square  miles.  Such  a  feat, 
of  course,  would  call  for  uniformly 
good  roads  and  an  "automobile  enthu- 
siasm" that  will  cause  the  owner  to 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  daylight  of 
all  of  his  two-day  series  of  vacations  be- 
hind the  steering  wheel  of  his  car,  but 
this  is  a  simple  matter  for  those  who  en- 
joy driving  eight  hours  a  day. 

For  those  who  desire  less  strenuous 
motorcar  trips,  points  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  miles  distant  constitute  con- 
servative week-end  tours.  This  will  en- 
able the  vacationist  to  spend  a  day  or  so 
at  the  objective  point,  and  thus  obtain 
an  enjoyable  blend  of  motoring  and 
"loafing"  that  should  appeal  to  the  av- 
erage man  in  search  of  small  doses  of 
rest  and  recreation. 

But  if  the  business  man  wishes  to  sup- 
plement his  series  of  week-end  trips  with 
a  real  tour — or  even  desires  that  this 
tour  shall  replace  them  altogether — he 
will  find  the  same  car  and  the  same 
equipment  will  serve  the  purpose  admi- 
rably, for  the  modern  automobile  is  as 
ready  for  a  thousand-mile  trip  as  for  a 
fifty-mile  jaunt.  And  this  applies  to  the 
small  and  inexpensive  cars  as  well  as  to 
their  more  powerful  and  costly  cousins. 
The  little  six  and  seven  hundred  dollar 
touring  cars  and  runabouts  have  made 
trips  across  the  continent,  and  have  bro- 
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ken  trails  through  all  manner  of  swampy 
roads  heretofore  deemed  inaccessible  to 
any  type  of  vehicle.  Their  endurance  is 
wonderful,  and  all  that  they  require  is 
that  they  shall  be  fed  with  sufficient 
quantities  of  gasoline  and  oil  and  shall 
be  used  with  ordinary  common  sense. 

Under  these  conditions,  an  automo- 
bile vacation  will  cost  scarcely  more  than 
an  outing  spent  at  a  moderate-priced 
hotel.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  friend 
of  his  who  had  two  weeks  at  his  dis- 
posal and  who  spent  ten  days  of  this  in 
touring,  with  his  wife,  to  and  through 
that  section  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived  as  a  boy.  During  these  ten  days, 
fourteen  hundred  miles  were  covered 
with  practically  no  expense  for  tires  or 
repairs.  The  car  in  question  was  a  light, 
four-cylinder  machine  that  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $600.  This  cost,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  charged  to  the  vacation, 
for  the  car  had  been  in  almost  constant 
use  for  the  three  previous  seasons,  and 
this  tour  was  merely  an  incident  in  its 
busy  life.  Had  the  owner  taken  his 
vacation  in  any  other  manner,  his  car 
would  still  have  cost  him  the  original 
$600  which  must  be  distributed  through- 
out the  years  during  which  he  obtains 
satisfactory  service  from  the  machine. 

Therefore,  eliminating  the  price  of 
the  car,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  cost 
of  fuel,  oil,  repairs,  and  general  wear- 
and-tear  during  the  tour.  A  light  car 
of  this  type  will  easily  run  twenty  miles 
on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  This  would  re- 
sult in  a  total  consumption  of  seventy 
gallons,  which,  at  the  high  prevailing 
price  of,  say,  twenty  cents  per  gallon, 
would  cost  $14.  Five  dollars  would  be 
abundant  to  cover  the  oil  that  was  used, 
and  as  our  friend  was  a  good  driver  and 
knew  how  to  care  for  his  car,  the  ex- 
pense for  repairs  was  practically  noth- 
ing. He  also  was  careful  of  his  tires, 
kept  them  pumped  to  the  proper  pres- 
sure, and  avoided  stony  roads  as  much  as 
possible,  and  he  therefore  escaped  with- 
out a  puncture. 

It  is  only  right  that  the  trip  should  be 
made  to  bear  the  general  wear-and-tear 
on  the  tires,  however,  and  therefore,  to 
be  conservative,  let  us  charge  them  with 
a  quarter  of  their  useful  life.  The  tires 
on  this  car  were  light  and  small,   and 


did  not  cost  over  $25  each.  Therefore, 
for  wear  on  the  four  tires,  we  have  $25 
to  charge  to  the  trip.  Thus  $44  is  the 
only  charge  for  transportation  that  can 
be  made  for  the  1,400-mile  trip  of  this 
man  and  his  wife. 

At  two  cents  a  mile,  the  combined 
railroad  fares  would  have  amounted  to 
$56.  The  "outward-bound"  half  of  the 
trip  would  have  been  finished  in  a  day 
or  so,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
would  probably  have  been  spent  at  a 
hotel.  The  time  which  was  spent  in  the 
car  in  viewing  new  scenes  and  country 
would,  in  the  second  instance,  have  been 
spent  at  the  hotel  with  a  probable  attend- 
ant charge  for  horse  or  motorcar  hire 
for  traversing  the  same  roads  that  would 
be  passed  were  the  trip  originally  taken 
by  automobile.  Thus  the  actual  saving 
is  even  greater  than  is  apparent  by  a 
mere  comparison  of  the  figures  44 
and  56. 

Good   Judgment   Necessary 

Of  course,  every  vacation  spent  in  a 
motorcar  will  not  produce  as  remark- 
able results  as  did  this  one.  The  route 
must  be  carefully  selected  and  the  car 
handled  properly;  the  tastes  of  the  vaca- 
tionists must  be  such  that  the  enjoyment 
of  the  automobile  trip  will  form  the  very 
heart  of  the  outing,  and  the  rest  for  a 
few  days  at  the  objective  point  remain 
only  an  incident.  In  other  words,  the 
tourists  must  be  motorcar  enthusiasts ; 
the  car  itself  must  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  vacation,  and  not  merely  the  me- 
chanical means  of  transportation  from 
one  objective  point  to  another  several 
hundred  miles  distant. 

To  one  who  has  never  spent  a  few 
days'  vacation  in  this  manner,  the  ease 
with  which  the  equipment  may  be  ob- 
tained and  the  preparations  made  will 
come  as  an  agreeable  surprise.  Any  car 
that  is  equipped  with  a  folding  top,  side 
curtains,  a  spare  tire,  a  jack,  and  the  few 
other  necessary  contents  of  every  tool- 
box, is  also  equipped  for  a  thousand-mile 
tour  over  ordinary  roads.  But  this  ap- 
plies only  to  the  operation  of  the  car; 
the  equipment  of  the  occupants  is  an- 
other matter. 

If  it  is  desired  to  carry  along  a  con- 
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siderable  amount  of  extra  clothing,  a 
trunk  rack  should  be  provided  at  the 
rear  of  the  car — if  the  machine  is  not 
already  so  equipped.  To  this  may  be 
strapped  a  compact  touring  trunk,  pro- 
vided with  a  dust-  and  waterproof  cover- 
ing, in  which  may  be  placed  such  articles 
as  will  not  be  needed  during  the  day's 
run.  Trunks,  bags,  and  cases  of  various 
sizes  to  fit  every  conceivable  requirement 
may  be  stowed  in  out-of-the-way  corners 
of  the  tonneau  and  running  boards,  and 
in  these  may  be  placed  the  articles  that 
may  be  needed  during  the  day. 

Luncheon  sets  of  varying  degrees  of 
simplicity  may  be  obtained  at  any  supply 
house,  and  in  these  may  be  carried  pro- 
visions for  the  midday  meal  of  all  the 
occupants  of  the  car.  Such  outfits  gen- 
erally consist  of  from  two  to  half  a  dozen 
knives,  forks,  plates,  cups,  napkins,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  sandwich  boxes  and 
bottles  for  hot  or  cold  liquids.  These 
utensils  are  placed  in  compartments  of 
the  proper  size  and  shape  that  prevent 
the  rattling  of  the  contents,  and  the  en- 
tire case  is  covered  with  a  dust-  and  wa- 
terproof material  that  protects  the  food 
from  all  weather  conditions. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  a  motorcar 
vacation  is  a  reliable  and  complete  road 
map.  Even  though  the  motorcar  vaca- 
tion is  to  be  in  the  form  of  an  "idle 
excursion,"  with  no  particular  objective 
point  in  view  or  schedule  to  be  adhered 
to,  a  road  map  is  a  necessity.  This  coun- 
try is  too  young  and  too  large  to  be 
provided,  as  yet,  with  universally  good 
roads,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  modern  motorcar  possesses  sufficient 
power  and  endurance  to  traverse  almost 
any  highways — or  absence  of  highways 
— it  is  the  wise  driver  who  will  select  the 
smooth,  hard  road  surfaces  over  which  to 
travel.  Then,  too,  it  is  often  convenient 
to  know  the  direction  and  distance 
of  the  nearest  town,  and  in  case  night 
is  approaching  or  certain  supplies  are 
needed,  a  road  map  containing  this 
information  will  prove  itself  of  great 
value. 

Reliable  road  maps  may  be  obtained  in 
several  forms.  Some  of  these  are  in  the 
shape  of  small  folders,  giving  in  detail 
the  road  topography  of  a  section  of  the 
country,  together  with  a  list  of  the  prin- 


cipal towns  and  villages  and  their  hotels. 
Garage  and  supply-house  information  is 
also  contained  in  these  folders.  Another 
type  of  guide  is  in  the  form  of  a  book 
containing  maps  of  small  sections  on  the 
left-hand  pages,  and  touring  information, 
with  the  distances  to  be  traveled  before 
certain  turns  or  landmarks  are  reached, 
on  the  other  side.  These  distances  are 
given  in  miles  and  tenths  of  a  mile,  and 
are  intended  to  register  with  any  stand- 
ard speedometer,  so  that  the  driver  may 
determine  at  a  glance  the  exact  nature  of 
the  road  before  him. 

Don't  Forget   the   Chains 

Don't  forget  that  one  of  the  essential 
features  of  your  outfit  is  a  set  of  tire 
chains.  Good  weather  is  always  de- 
sired but  never  a  certainty,  and  when 
the  roads  are  slippery  with  mud  the 
ditch  is  apt  to  be  disconcertingly  near. 
Read  the  Monday  morning  reports  of 
automobile  accidents  around  any  large 
city  and  you  will  need  no  further  proof 
of  the  utility  of  good  chains.  The  time 
taken  in  adjusting  them  is  brief  enough 
and  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  the 
tool  chest  cannot  more  profitably  be 
given  over  to  anything  else.  Certain  lo- 
calities have  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
chains  during  summer,  but  very  few  ob- 
ject to  them  in  slippery  mud  that  spells 
danger  with  the  bare  wheel. 

Another  useful  accessory  for  tours 
that  carry  you  off  the  main  highways  is 
a  light  block  and  tackle.  Chains  will 
keep  you  out  of  the  ditch  with  sensible 
driving,  but  they  won't  keep  from  mir- 
ing down  in  a  soft  bit  of  road  or  a 
treacherous  ford.  When  that  happens, 
even  if  the  farmer  with  his  team  is  near 
at  hand,  a  block  and  tackle  will  pay  a 
good  profit  on  the  space  they  occupy  in 
the  tool  chest  or  tonneau.  Maps,  chains 
and  block  and  tackle  combined  should 
get  you  there  and  back  safely. 

Camping  with  a  motorcar  is  one  of 
the  new  phases  of  an  automobile  vaca- 
tion, and  yet  it  is  one  replete  with  many 
possibilities.  Compact  equipments  have 
been  devised  whereby  the  car  itself,  with 
top  extended,  may  be  made  the  nucleus 
of  a  comfortable  and  well-protected  sleep- 
ing tent.     This  consists  of  a  small  col- 
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lapsible  framework  designed  to  stand  on 
either  side  of  the  car,  over  which  are  to 
be  passed  sections  of  waterproof  canvas 
fastened  to  the  ground  at  one  end  and 
secured  to  the  top  at  the  other.  The  sides 
of  the  car  are  thus  enclosed,  with  a  space 
between  them  and  the  walls  of  the  tent. 
Folding  shelves  to  be  used  as  "bunks" 
are  attached  in  rows  of  two  to  each  side 
of  the  framework,  and  thus  sleeping  ac- 
commodations for  four  are  provided. 

The  possibilities  of  the  modern  car  are 
almost  unlimited  in  this  direction.  The 
ample  space  to  be  found  in  the  tonneau 
of  the  medium-sized  machine  provides 
for  the  storage  of  compact  equipment  and 
even  separate  tents.  The  electric  light- 
ing plants  to  be  found  on  the  majority  of 
1913  automobiles  constitute  miniature 
"power  houses"  from  which  current  may 
be  obtained  to  illuminate  the  entire  camp. 
The  electric  or  acetylene  headlights  may 
be  removed  from  their  brackets  and  at- 
tached to  a  tree  or  a  post,  from  whrch 
points  of  vantage  they  may  throw  their 


rays  where  most  needed.  Connections 
with  the  generator  may  be  made  by 
means  of  flexible  tubing  or  ordinary  elec- 
tric-light wire,  depending  upon  whether 
the  lamps  are  of  the  acetylene  or  electric 
type. 

Even  the  problem  of  cooking  is  not  a 
serious  one,  for  two-hole  gasoline  stoves 
with  short  legs  may  be  obtained,  and 
placed  upon  the  running  board  when  in 
use.  A  connection  with  the  gasoline  feed 
pipe  may  be  made  by  means  of  a  flexi- 
ble rubber  hose,  although  care  should  be 
taken  to  drain  out  all  gasoline  when  the 
outfit  is  not  in  use,  for  otherwise  the 
tubing  will  rapidly  disintegrate. 

If  several  hundred  dollars  over  the 
price  of  an  ordinary  vacation  may  be 
saved  each  year  in  this  manner,  it  will 
not  require  many  seasons  for  the  entire 
outfit — motorcar  as  well  as  touring  and 
camping  necessities — to  be  paid  for,  and 
the  health  and  enjoyment  obtained  will 
also  appear  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger. 
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Cup  Race 
Sure 


At  last  a  race  for  the  Amer- 
cers Cup  in  1914  is  assured 
by  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club's  acceptance  of  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton's  challenge.  It  is  understood  that 
the  races  will  be  sailed  under  the  New 
York  club's  present  rules  of  measure- 
ment, time  allowance,  and  racing  rules. 
This  marks  a  distinct  advance  over  the 
practice  in  vogue  with  the  ninety-footers 
and  should  result  in  great  encourage- 
ment of  the  sailing  game  generally. 
The  challenge  does  not  contain  any  lim- 
itations as  to  the  size  of  the  defender 
save  as  laid  down  in  the  deed  of  gift 
which  prescribes  a  water-line  length  of 
between   sixty-five   and   ninety  feet.     A 


seven ty-five-footer  is  named  as  the  chal- 
lenger. In  previous  races  the  boats 
have  in  fact  been  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  stipulated  size  when  practical 
racing  conditions  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  Reliance,  for  example,  had 
a  water-line  length  of  ninety  feet  and  a 
length  over  all  of  about  a  hundred  and 
forty.  Heeled  over  under  sail,  her  flat 
overhang  gave  her  a  practical  racing 
length  of  nearly  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Under  the  New  York  club  rules  length 
is  measured  on  the  quarter  beam  line, 
overhang  is  regulated  in  proportion,  and 
any  excess  is  penalized  in  the  computa- 
tion of  length.  This  should  result  in  a 
more  sensible  type  of  design, 
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Not  So  Another  great  advantage  in 
r  .  the  more  sensible  type  with 
which  it  is  proposed  to  sail 
the  1914  series  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  construction  and  sailing  will 
probably  be  little  more  than  half  that  of 
the  old  ninety-footers.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  a  number  of  defending  boats 
to  be  entered  and  a  series  of  trials  held 
in  the  course  of  the  summer  that  will  by 
so  much  insure  a  speedier  craft  for  the 
final  test.  Under  the  old  conditions  the 
racer  was  not  only  almost  prohibitively 
expensive  to  build  and  handle,  but  was 
useless  after  the  races  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. The  new  defenders  should  be  good 
racers  for  years  to  come,  with  cruising 
possibilities  superadded  after  slight  alter- 
ations in  rig.  Undoubtedly  one  of  the 
defenders  will  be  a  syndicate  boat,  and 
perhaps  more,  but  it  is  almost  equally 
sure  that  two  or  more  privately  built 
boats  will  strive  for  the  honor  of  keep- 
ing the  cup  on  this  side. 

The  Old     -h   *s   over   sixty  years   since 
g  the     old     America     brought 

back  the  cup  to  this  side  and 
in  that  time  twelve  attempts  have  been 
made  to  get  it  out  of  American  hands. 
The  first  three  were  with  schooners, 
the  Cambria,  the  Livonia,  and  the 
Countess  of  Dufferin,  the  last  a  Cana- 
dian boat.  Since  then  the  contenders 
have  been  sloops.  Compared  with  the 
Reliance,  however,  the  first  sloops  of  the 
Puritan  and  Mayflower  type  were  emi- 
nently useful  and  sensible.  In  fact,  the 
old  Mayflower  had  a  long  and  checkered 
career  after  her  racing  days  in  1886. 
Her  last  appearance  was  in  a  search  for 
sunken  treasure  down  Cocos  Keys  way 
five  years  ago.  Caught  in  a  gale  off 
Watling's  Island,  she  was  abandoned 
and  probably  soon  sank.  Racing  ma- 
chines as  the  old  cup  defenders  have 
been,  there  was  something  indescribably 
grand  and  beautiful  in  that  towering 
mass  of  white  canvas  lifting  above  the 
heeling,  shooting  hull.  Freaks  they 
were,  but  they  were  in  the  yachting 
world  what  the  tea  clippers  were  in  the 
days  of  deep-sea  sailing.  Nor  will  the 
beauty  have  been  lost  by  the  limitations 
of  length.  Something  of  the  imposing 
power  may  disappear,  probably  a  small 


price  to  pay  for  other  obvious  advan- 
tages. But  it  will  not  do  to  sneer  at 
the  old  boats.  Racing  machines  they 
were,  to  be  sure,  but  how  they  could 
race. 

The  Men  These  races  have  not  only 
of  the  brought  forward  the  boats, 
Sport  but  the  men  also.  On  this 
side,  Edward  Burgess  and  Herreshoff, 
the  blind  man,  lifted  the  standard  of 
design  for  speed  higher  than  it  had  ever 
been  set  before.  In  Great  Britain,  Wat- 
son, Fife,  and  Nicholson  have  been  wor- 
thy contenders  and  have  done  much  to 
keep  alive  the  love  of  beauty  and  ef- 
fectiveness in  design.  A  list  of  names 
would  be  incomplete  without  mention 
of  Charley  Barr,  skipper  incomparable 
and  unbeaten.  Unfortunately,  he  is  no 
longer  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and  a 
new  man  must  prove  his  worth  in  1914. 
It  was  of  Barr  that  someone  said  that  he 
could  sail  a  shingle  on  edge  in  a  living 
gale  and  never  ship  a  sea.  Undoubt- 
edly, no  small  part  of  the  credit  for  the 
victories  of  the  Columbia  and  the  Reli- 
ance could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  this 
square-shouldered  tyrant  and  his  crews 
of    Deer    Islanders    and    "squareheads." 

Rowing  at    A  new  figure   has   appeared 

r,.  in     the     world     of     rowing 

rrmceton  ,  ,-,-.,  .       .       0.  , 

coaches.      1  his    is    bigmund 

Spaeth,  at  Princeton.  To  name  the 
coach  before  the  crew  does  not  by  any 
means  indicate  the  order  of  Relative  im- 
portance. The  rowing  itself  is  still  the 
thing.  But  whenever  a  college  equipped 
with  a  hand-made  lake,  a  racing  shell, 
and  a  coach,  puts  a  crew  on  the  Charles 
in  the  second  year  of  its  rowing  career 
that  beats  Pennsylvania  and  Harvard  in 
impressive  fashion,  then  it  is  natural  to 
wonder  about  the  man  who  made  that 
crew.  Mr.  Spaeth  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ellis  Ward  school,  but  he  seems  to  have 
gone  his  instructor  one  better.  The 
criticism  aimed  at  Ward  in  recent  years, 
with  apparent  justice,  is  that  he  has 
abased  himself  before  the  fetish  of  a 
stroke.  All  crews  must  learn  to  row 
this  stroke.  The  result  is  that  Pennsyl- 
vania, once  a  strong  contender  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  is  now  only  a  possible  factor  in 
the    second    division    that    limps    home 
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beaten  at  the  high  bridge  a  mile  away 
from  the  finish.  Mr.  Spaeth  knows 
how  to  teach  a  given  crew  to  row  as 
that  crew  should  row,  not  as  last  year's 
crew  rowed,  or  as  another  crew  may  be 
expected  to  row  next  year.  Fit  the 
stroke  to  the  man  is  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  Courtney  at  Cornell  or 
Rice  at  Columbia. 

Learning  from  Another    college     that    may 
Y  i  teach    us   a   few    things   this 

year  about  what  to  do  or 
not  to  do  is  Yale.  After  a  series  of  dis- 
astrous experiences  at  New  London,  ex- 
tending back  some  six  years,  Yale  has 
turned  to  Oxford  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  stroke.  Mr.  Harriman, 
himself  not  an  experienced  oarsman,  has 
brought  over  the  rudiments  of  the  Eng- 
lish .method,  and  his  efforts  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  teaching  of  two  or 
three  old  Blues  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  season.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
prophesy,  largely  because  prophecy  is 
dangerous.  Yale  may  win,  but  if  she 
does,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  quick- 
ness of  the  men  in  picking  up  a  strange 
and  difficult  method  in  as  short  a  time 
as  they  have  had.  It  is  probable  that 
the  real  differences  between  Yale  and 
Harvard  have  not  been  so  much  in  the 
actual  technique  of  the  stroke  itself  as  in 
a  general  failure  to  transform  that 
stroke  into  power  through  a  careful 
study  of  the  men  and  incidentally  a 
careful  test  of  the  most  effective  method 
of  rigging.  Here  a  leaf  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  books  of  Messrs.  Courtney, 
Wray,  and  Rice.  Each  Cornell  crew 
seems  to  row  a  little  differently  from 
the  crews  of  preceding  years,  and  there 
are  times  when  the  stroke,  viewed  as  a 
whole,  seems  ragged  and  out  of  time, 
but  never  a  crew  comes  down  from 
Ithaca  that  does  not  get  the  maximum 
of  power  into  the  sweep  when  it  is 
most  needed.  The  men  do  not  always 
row  "beautifully,"  but  they  keep  the 
boat  running.  The  same  thing,  in  a 
somewhat  lesser  degree,  is  true  of  the 
crews  turned  out  by  Rice  and  Wray. 
Then,  too,  the  coxswains  are  coached  to 
judge  pace  and  there  is  singularly  little 
wasted  effort  early  in  the  race.  That 
is  the  way  races  are  won. 


A  Sporting    It    is    to    be    regretted 
.-,,  Princeton   and   Harvarc 


that 

varcl    did 
Otter  r  . 

not  see  fit  to  accept  the  very 

sporting  offer  of  Captain  Ketcham,  of 
Yale,  that  the  coach  be  eliminated  as 
a  sideline  factor  in  the  football  games 
next  fall.  Mr.  Ketcham  proposed  that 
the  captain  should  be  supreme  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  theory  throughout  the 
game;  that  he  and  he  alone  should  de- 
cide when  to  send  in  substitutes  and 
what  substitutes  to  send ;  that  he  and  he 
alone  should  determine  upon  changes 
in  plan  and  strategy  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  game;  in  short,  that  he  and 
he  alone  should  be  captain.  This  would 
be  a  refreshing  change.  The  spectacle 
of  a  graduate  coach  standing  on  the  side- 
lines and  beckoning  men  into  and  out 
of  the  game  is  not  a  pleasant  one  to 
those  of  us  who  prefer  to  think  that  it 
is  the  undergraduates  of  the  colleges 
concerned  who  are  running  the  game. 
A  distinguished  English  novelist  has 
criticised  American  football  on  the 
ground  that  in  plan,  strategy  and  oper- 
ation it  seems  to  him  too  much  of  a 
mimic  battle  and  too  little  of  a  game. 
In  this  respect  his  criticism  would  seem 
to  be  a  fair  one.  The  graduate  coach 
on  the  sidelines  is  too  much  the  little 
Napoleon  on  the  hilltop  overlooking  the 
battlefield. 

Capt.  "Bob"  Captain   "Bob"   Bartlett  has 

.    „      XI    .    wearied  of  the  inaction  and 

does  North  e  r      .    ...       .  , 

comfort    or    civilization    and 

is  returning  to  his  old  love,  the  Arctic. 
He  is  to  be  in  command  of  the  Karluk, 
one  of  the  two  ships  which  will  carry 
the  Stefansson  expedition  north  through 
Behring  Straits  this  summer.  Captain 
Bartlett  made  five  trips  in  all  with 
Commander  Peary,  on  the  last  trip  hav- 
ing command  of  the  last  supporting 
party  to  leave  the  commander  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  Pole.  He  has  had 
a  greater  experience  in  Arctic  naviga- 
tion than  any  other  living  man,  and  will 
be  an  invaluable  factor  in  the  Stefansson 
party. 

Travers  Going  That  JenT  Travers  will  be 
„  a  strong   factor   in   the   golf 

Strong  ... 

tournaments  again   this  year 
was   demonstrated   by   the   commanding 
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character  of  his  victories  in  the  Metro- 
politan championship  in  New  York  in 
May.  The  field  was  about  the  strong- 
est that  the  metropolitan  district  could 
furnish  and  Mr.  Travers  was  in  the 
strongest  half  of  the  draw.  In  none  of 
his  matches  was  he  really  threatened, 
and  the  fitness  of  his  game  was  shown 
by  his  uniformly  low  scores.  Inciden- 
tally, he  set  a  new  record  of  seventy 
for  the  course,  with  its  present  playing 
length  of  over  sixty-two  hundred  yards. 
This  is  four  under  par,  and  on  a  course 
which  admittedly  offers  about  the  hard- 
est par  problems  of  any  around  New 
York.  He  seems  to  have  pretty  well 
conquered  the  weakness  with  the  wood- 
en clubs  that  was  his  besetting  sin  last 
year,  and  his  putting  has  the  old  deadly 
sureness  when  a  long  putt  is  needed. 
As  evidence  of  his  strength  with  the 
wood  might  be  offered  his  two  strokes 
on  the  five-hundred-yard  fourth  hole  in 
the  second  round  of  the  finals  of  the 
Metropolitan.  His  first  drive  was  out 
of  bounds,  but  his  second  actual  stroke 
off  the  tee  laid  the  ball  on  the  green 
about  twelve  feet  beyond  the  hole.  It 
may  make  the  exact  character  of  this 
performance  a  little  more  clear  to  non- 
golfers  if  we  say  that  his  two  strokes 
carried  the  ball  about  sixty  yards  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Strokes  of 
three  hundred  yards  and  over  are  not 
unknown,  but  here  were  two  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  each  in  succession, 
and  each  of  them  straight  as  a  rifle  shot, 
when  a  little  deviation  to  right  or  left 
meant  disaster. 

Good  Business, } f  Congress  does  decide  to 
_,.  investigate  the  "baseball 
trust,"  we  hope  that  they 
will  give  proper  weight  to  the  instances 
of  law  and  order  that  organization  has 
brought  into  professional  baseball.  The 
manager  of  one  of  the  American  League 
teams  endeavored  to  show  an  umpire  the 
error  of  his  ways  by  spitting  on  the  um- 
pire's coat.  Result,  a  manager  suspend- 
ed indefinitely  and  other  players  thus 
warned  that  they  must  restrain  their  en- 
thusiasm. A  valuable  man  on  the  Giants 
was  suspended  for  too  much  remon- 
strance over  a  play  that  he  couldn't  see 
in  quite  the  same  light  as  did  the  um- 


pire. Did  the  manager  sympathize? 
He  did  not.  He  fined  that  player  $50 
and  backed  it  up  with  a  little  plain  talk 
on  the  beauty  of  control.  A  National 
League  umpire  thought  to  pass  an  idle 
evening  dallying  with  a  game  of  chance. 
His  careless  sauntering  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  president  of  the  league,  and  now 
that  umpire  is  looking  for  a  new  job. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  many  instances, 
but  they  help  to  show  that  organization 
has  its  most  excellent  disciplinary  side. 

Just  a  Little  Newspaper  reports  of  sports 
Q,,  occasionally  contribute  to  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  quite  with- 
out intention.  A  recent  dispatch  from 
Boston  reports  that  three  players  in  a 
tennis  tournament  had  fought  their  way 
into  the  finals  of  the  singles.  Triangular 
finals  are  a  new  arrangement  and  calcu- 
lated to  add  a  new  terror  to  the  game. 
About  the  same  time  a  cable  with  a  St. 
Andrews  date  line  announces  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  "amateur  golf  champion- 
ship of  the  world."  It  is  suspected  that 
this  was  the  work  of  a  Scotchman. 

Game       The  difficulties  of  game  law 
c,     .         enforcement  in  the  best  game 

slaughter       , .  .    .  .     °  .  . . 

districts  remaining  in  this 
country  are  aptly  illustrated  in  the 
swamps  of  southern  Louisiana.  This  is 
the  old  "Free  State  of  Barataria"  and 
was  in  the  old  days  the  haunt  of  pirates 
and  smugglers.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
old  spirit  of  lawlessness  still  abides.  At 
any  rate,  we  are  prepared  to  state  on 
information  and  belief  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  game  laws  is  a  joke  and  a 
disgrace.  Market  hunting  goes  on  the 
year  round,  as  long  as  game  is  to  be 
found,  and  the  trade  boats  carry  ducks 
to  the  New  Orleans  markets  by  the 
hundred  pairs.  Deer  are  shot  on  the 
levees  and  high  ground  during  the 
spring  floods,  and  the  only  barrier  to  the 
practice  is  the  disappearance  of  the  deer. 
We  have  heard  of  a  youth  whose  proud 
boast  was  that  he  had  killed  one  hun- 
dred birds  in  one  day  with  a  target  rifle. 
It  is  even  stated  that  the  members  of  the 
State  Oyster  Commission  have  found 
sport  in  the  shooting  of  seabirds  from 
the  deck  of  the  commission  boat.     Here, 
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as  elsewhere,  the  prime  trouble  is  in  the 
lack  of  local  sentiment,  coupled  with  of- 
ficial laxity.  The  district  is  one  of  the 
best  winter  feeding  grounds  for  wild 
fowl  left  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
likewise  one  of  the  most  inaccessible. 
Therefore,  the  native  shoots  as  he  pleases 
and  when  he  pleases,  and  New  Orleans 
buys  all  the  game  that  is  offered.  Avery 
and  Marsh  islands  are  bright  spots  in  a 
region  otherwise  under  a  dark  cloud  of 
game  slaughter.  Perhaps  the  new  fed- 
eral law  will  put  fresh  life  into  Louis- 
iana game  protection. 

Schmidt      Of   the   six   American   com- 
of  petitors  in  the  British  Ama- 

Worcester  teur  Golf  championship  at 
St.  Andrews  in  May  only  one  gave  evi- 
dence of  commanding  ability.  This  was 
W.  H.  Schmidt,  of  the  Worcester, 
Mass.,  Golf  Club.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a 
young  golfer  and  a  new  figure  in  the 
competitive  game.  He  is  rated  at  three 
in  the  national  handicap  list  which  would 
probably  make  him  about  a  plus  three 
among  British  players.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  American  amateur  champion- 
ship at  Apawamis  in  1911  was  unsuccess- 
ful as  he  failed  to  qualify.  Last  year  at 
Wheaton  he  made  his  way  into  the  third 
round  where  he  lost  to  "Chick"  Evans 
by  six  and  five.  After  the  National  he 
returned  to  Massachusetts  and  won  the 


state  championship  in  rather  command- 
ing fashion.  At  St.  Andrews  he  was 
drawn  against  good  men  in  every  matcli 
and,  although  he  was  unfamiliar  with 
the  course,  having  had  only  two  or  three 
days  of  preparation,  he  lasted  through  to 
the  sixth  round  where  he  was  defeated 
by  Harold  H.  Hilton  in  a  nineteen-hole 
match.  Mr.  Schmidt  has  come  forward 
rapidly,  and  that  he  should  have  gone  as 
far  as  he  did  in  the  fast  company  that 
opposed  him  and  in  the  face  of  the  lim- 
ited playing  time  that  he  has  had  this 
year  is  evidence  of  the  sterling  golf  of 
which  he  is  capable. 

No  Place  Obviously  aviation  is  no 
for  a        sport  for  a  man  with  weak 

Sick  Man  nerves  or  slow  wits.  In  Eng- 
land recently  a  flyer  found  himself 
twelve  hundred  feet  in  the  air  with  a 
passenger  aboard  and  a  blazing  carbu- 
retor. Immediately  he  took  the  only 
chance  that  offered  and  shut  off  the  flow 
of  gas  from  the  tank  and  started  for 
earth  on  a  steep  volplane.  The  speed 
fanned  the  flames  and  the  two  men  had 
barely  time  to  leap  away  from  the  ma- 
chine after  landing  before  the  tank  ex- 
ploded. The  aviator  was  Coleyns  Pizey. 
He  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  aero- 
plane fame  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  and 
we  mention  his  name  here  only  by  way 
of  taking  off  our  hat  to  a  man  of  nerve. 
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Intercollegiate  Baseball 

BASEBALL  games  played  during  May  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Michigan  12,  Case  1; 
Harvard  5,  Amherst  0;  Princeton  7,  Colum- 
bia 6;  Yale  18,  Holy  Cross  1;  Army  3,  Holy 
Cross  2;  Navy  10,  Virginia  4;  Yale  4,  Vir- 
ginia 2;  Villanova  3,  Lehigh  0;  Syracuse  5, 
Michigan  1;  Harvard  11,  Catholic  University 
7 ;  Wesleyan  7,  Lafayette  6 ;  Pennsylvania  2, 
Columbia  1 ;  Brown  3,  Princeton  1 ;  Yale  14, 
Amherst  1 ;  Lehigh  3,  Fordham  1 ;  Williams  14, 
Army  4;  South  Carolina  9,  Washington  and 
Lee  1 ;  Colby  4,  Bates  1 ;  Maine  9,  Bowdoin 
1 ;  Navy  9,  Georgetown  1 ;  Lafayette  5,  Dart- 
mouth 2;  Lafayette  4,  Harvard  2;  Cornell  6, 
Penn  State  3 ;  Michigan  9,  Washington  and 
Jefferson  2;  Harvard  4,  Vermont  1;  Penn- 
sylvania 2,  Princeton  0;  Drury  12,  Missour 
3;  Harvard  5,  Amherst  0;  Yale  4,  Brown  2 
Army  9,  Virginia  3 ;  Columbia  2,  Lehigh  1 
Virginia  6,  Princeton  1 ;  Colgate  3,  Lafayette 
1 ;  West  Virginia  6,  Washington  and  Lee 
2;  Illinois  4,  Iowa  3;  Indiana  5,  Wisconsin 
4;  Yale  4,  Pennsylvania  2;  Princeton  7,  Cor- 
nell 1;  Tufts  9,  Amherst  7;  Bowdoin  4, 
Maine  3;  Trinity  10,  Wesleyan  2;  Army  9, 
Catholic  University  8 ;  Michigan  14,  Syra- 
cuse 1;  Lafayette  11,  Fordham  6;  Johns  Hop- 
kins 1,  Navy  0 ;  Holy  Cross  7,  Harvard  5 ; 
Columbia  14,  Cornell  5;  Tufts  8,  Wesleyan 
1 ;  Yale  4,  Holy  Cross  3  ;  Vermont  2,  Syra- 
cuse 0;  Lafayette  8,  Lehigh  3;  Columbia  16, 
New  York  0;  Fordham  2,  Army  0;  Williams 
3,  Dartmouth  2;  Iowa  9,  Minnesota  6;  Prince- 
ton 11,  Cornell  4;  Brown  12,  Amherst  8; 
Missouri  7,  Ames  7 ;  Michigan  10,  Syracuse 
8 ;  Chicago  8,  Illinois  7 ;  Wisconsin  5,  North- 
western 3 ;  Harvard  3,  Pennsylvania  1 ; 
Michigan  15,  Syracuse  1;  Notre  Dame  5, 
Penn  State  3  ;  Michigan  6,  Cornell  2 ;  Brown 
5,  Rhode  Island  State  1;  Maine  8,  Bates  6; 
Bowdoin  9,  Colby  2;  Wesleyan  2,  Columbia 
0;  Yale  5,  Dartmouth  4;  Harvard  3,  Syracuse 
0 ;  Princeton  8,  Wiliams  3  ;  Army  6,  Lehigh 
5 ;  Pennsylvania  6,  Lafayette  2 ;  Purdue  5, 
Northwestern  4;  Minnesota  9,  Wisconsin  4; 
Williams  2,  Yale  0;  Pennsylvania  3,  Ford- 
ham 2;  Yale  6,  Brown  4;  Michigan  5,  Cor- 
nell 3;  Holy  Cross  5,  Wesleyan  4;  Colby  4, 
Maine    0 ;    Union    8,    Army    5 ;    Princeton    7, 


Columbia  6;  Pennsylvania  6,  Lehigh  5;  Yale 
18,  Tufts  7;  Lafayette  5,  Cornell  4;  Army 
3,  Holy  Cross  2;  Brown  10,  Vermont  8; 
Brown  6,  Holy  Cross  2;  Maine  6,  Colby  2; 
Brown  9,  Harvard  4;  Ursinus  3,  Lafayette 
1;  Holy  Cross  8,  Dartmouth  2;  Bates  2, 
Bowdoin  1;  Wesleyan  12,  Trinity  11;  Ford- 
ham 2,  Columbia  1 ;  Amherst  12,  Williams 
2 ;  Pennsylvania  5,  Lehigh  3 ;  Michigan  5, 
Michigan  Aggies  4;  Ohio  State  7,  Ohio  Univ. 
1;  Ohio  State  9,  Ohio  Univ.  0;  Yale  4, 
Princeton  3 ;  Cornell  4,  Pennsylvania  3 ; 
Army  2,  Navy  1;  Dartmouth  3,  Tufts  2; 
Brown  8,  Colby  2. 

Track  and  Field 

ARTHUR  ROBINSON,  Mercersburg 
Academy,  established  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord of  20  4-5  seconds  for  220  yards  in  the 
Annual  Interscholastic  Meet,  held  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  a  new  record  for 
women  in  the  running  broad  jump  was  made 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Cure  at  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia,  when   she   cleared   15   feet  2 J/2   inches. 

Wisconsin  defeated  Ohio  State  in  track  and 
field  93  to  33  points. 

Cornell  won  from  Michigan  in  track  and 
field  by  a  score  of  85  to  32,  the  Westerners 
winning  only  two  firsts. 

After  a  date  for  the  Harvard-Yale  Oxford- 
Cambridge  meet  had  been  announced,  a  later 
report  stated  that  no  meet  would  be  held  this 
year. 

The  International  Committee  of  the  Olym- 
pic games  decided  that  the  prizes  won  at 
Stockholm  by  James  Thorpe  would  be  award- 
ed to  the  men  who  finished  second  in  the 
various   events. 

Dual  track  and  field  meets  held  during  May 
resulted  as  follows:  Amherst  76  2-3,  Wil- 
liams 49^4;  Bowdoin  74,  Trinity  52;  Swarth- 
more  67^,  Lafayette  44^4;  Lehigh  72^, 
Haverford   39^;    Holy    Cross   74,    Colby   52; 
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Bates  68,  Maine  58;  Illinois  86,  Purdue  31; 
Brown  68,  Wesleyan  58;  Lehigh  72*4  Buck- 
nell  38^;  Yale  60K>,  Princeton  56>^;  Har- 
vard 63,  Cornell  54;  Dartmouth  70^2,  Penn- 
sylvania 46^2 ;  Michigan  80,  Syracuse  42; 
Pennsylvania  63,  Cornell  54;  Yale  56,  Har- 
vard 48;  Lehigh  72,  Swarthmore  40;  Illinois 
7Zl/2,  Chicago  47^4;  Purdue  70,  Northwest- 
ern 47;  Lehigh  60,  Lafayette  52. 

A  new  intercollegiate  record  of  15  seconds 
for  the  110-meter  hurdles  was  made  by  Fred 
Kelly,  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  equals  the  world's  record  by 
Forrest   Smithson,   former   Olympic  champion. 

A  new  world's  interscholastic  running 
broad  jump  record  was  made  by  P.  Stiles, 
of  the  Culver  Military  Academy,  who  cov- 
ered 23   feet  6  inches. 

The  first  meet  of  the  new  Middle  States 
Track  Association  was  won  by  Lafayette, 
with  a  score  of  291A;  second  place  went  to 
Swarthmore  with  2iy2.  Other  contestants 
were  Franklin  and  Marshall,  Lehigh,  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  Rutgers,  Dickinson,  Le- 
banon Valley,  New  York  University,  Muhlen- 
berg,  and   Stevens   Institute. 

W.  J.  Kennedy,  Illinois  Athletic  Club,  Chi- 
cago, won  the  annual  11-mile  race  of  the 
Missouri  Athletic  Club  in  1  hour  and  10 
seconds. 

In  the  three-cornered  meet  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  Brigham  Young,  and  the  Uni- 
versal College  of  Utah,  Alma  W.  Richards, 
Olympic  high-jumping  champion,  won  five 
firsts — the  high  jump,  the  broad  jump,  shot- 
put,   discus  throw,   and  the  pole  vault. 

The  world's  amateur  record  for  50  miles 
was  broken  by  E.  W.  Lloyd,  Stamford 
Bridge,  England,  who  ran  the  distance  in  6 
hours  13  minutes  and  58  seconds — 1-  minutes 
and  28  1-5  seconds  better  than  the  record 
established  by  J.   E.   Dixon  in   1885. 

The  Maine  Intercollegiate  Championship 
was  won  by  the  University  of  Maine  with 
total  points  of  47  against  Bates,  53 ;  Colby 
19,  Bowdoin  17.  New  state  records  were 
established  in  the  440-yard  run  and  two- 
mile  run,  the  120-yard  hurdles,  the  shot- 
put,  the  hammer  throw,  the  discus,  the  high 
jump,  broad  jump  and  the  pole  vault. 


The  Iowa  Intercollegiate  Track  and  Field 
Meet  was  won  by  Iowa  State. 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  time,  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  won  the  Annual  Inter- 
scholastic Track  and  Field  Meet  at  New 
Haven,  thereby  becoming  permanent  pos- 
sessor of  the  cup. 

The  Ohio  Track  and  Field  Meet  was  won 
by  Ohio  State  with  a  total  of  51^2  points, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  being  second  with  32^>. 
Banks,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan,  won  17  points 
of  his   team's   total. 

The  New  York  State  Intercollegiate  Ath- 
letic Championship  was  won  by  Colgate  with 
a  total  of  62^4  points,  Union  being  second 
with  34J4 

The  "Little  Five"  Conference  Track  Meet 
of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  consisting  of  Knox, 
Lake  Forest,  Beloit,  Armour  and  Monmouth, 
was  won  by  Knox  with  a  total  score  of 
46  1-3,  Lake  Forest  being  second  with  31  1-3. 

The  Intercollegiate  track  meet  was  won  by 
Pennsylvania  with  24  points,  Harvard  scor- 
ing 2iy2,  Michigan  19,  Cornell  17  y2,  Dart- 
mouth Uy2,  Yale  10y2,  California  10,  Wes- 
leyan 10,  Princeton  6,  Columbia  4,  Brown  3, 
Penn  State  1,  Syracuse  1.  John  Paul  Jones, 
Cornell,  set  a  new  record  of  4:14  2-5  in  the 
mile  run. 

Tennis    and    Golf 

JEROME  D.  TRAVERS  won  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Golf  Association  tournament 
for  the  fifth  time  May  25th.  As  it  was  his 
third  consecutive  win,  the  trophy  now  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  club  from  which 
Mr.  Travers  entered.  Mr.  Travers  also 
made  a  new  amateur  record  for  the  course  of 
70,  4  under  par. 

The  Annual  Open  Tournament  of  the  Oak- 
land Golf  Club  was  won  by  Fred  Herreshoff, 
runner-up  to  Mr.  Hilton  in  the  National 
Tournament  of  1911. 

Intercollegiate  tennis  matches  played  dur- 
ing May  resulted  as  follows,  the  score  in- 
dicating matches  won  by  each  team:  Lehigh 
5,  Lafayette  2;  Yale  6,  Pennsylvania  3; 
Michigan  4,  Navy  2;  Williams  3,  Dartmouth 
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3;  Yale  6,  Columbia  3;  Cornell  4,  Michi- 
gan 2 ;  Amherst  5,  Trinity  1 ;  Princeton  7, 
Yale  2;  Harvard  5,  Dartmouth  1;  Princeton 
6,  Harvard  3 ;  Navy  6,  Swarthmore  0 ;  Co- 
lumbia 5,  Lehigh  1 ;  Navy  7,  Georgetown 
0;  Lehigh  4,  Haverford  2;  Cornell  5,  Dart- 
mouth 1 ;  Pennsylvania  4,  Columbia  2. 

The  British  Amateur  Court  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship was  won  by  N.  S.  Lytton,  who  de- 
feated E.  M.  Baerlin  by  3  to  2. 


and  29  seconds.  This  was  the  ninth  race 
between  Harvard  and  Cornell  and  the  eighth 
victory  for  Cornell.  The  freshman  race 
was  won  by  Harvard  in  10  minutes  and  48 
seconds. 

The  Navy  defeated  Pennsylvania  at  An- 
napolis over  the  Henley  distance  of  one  mile 
550  yards  in  a  time  of  6  minutes  36  4-5 
seconds  against  6  minutes  48  4-5  seconds  for 
Pennsylvania. 


The  Longwood  Cricket  Club's  tennis  team, 
the  West  Side  team  from  New  York,  5 — 4. 
R.  D.  Little  and  H.  H.  Hackett,  Davis  Cup 
team,  in  doubles  defeated  N.  W.  Niles  and 
A.  F.  Dabney,  of  Longwood,  4 — 6,  6 — 4, 
6 — 3  and  Mr.  Little  also  defeated  Mr.  Niles 
in  singles,  6 — 3,  7 — 5. 

Miss  Mary  Browne,  Los  Angeles,  won  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  States  champion- 
ship in  singles,  defeating  Miss  Edna  Wilder 
6—2,  6—4. 

W.  H.  Schmidt,  Worcester,  Mass.,  won  his 
way  into  the  sixth  round  of  the  British  Ama- 
teur Golf  Championship  at  St.  Andrews,  los- 
ing to  H.  H.  Hilton  in  a  nineteen-hole  match. 

For  the  fourth  time  Harold  H.  Hilton  won 
the  British  amateur  golf  championship,  de- 
feating Robert  Harris  6  and  5. 

Miscellaneous 

TN  their  second  year  of  intercollegiate  row- 
ing Princeton  defeated  Harvard  and  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  Charles,  covering  the  mile 
and  seven-eights  in  10  minutes  and  18  sec- 
onds, finishing  two-thirds  of  a  length  ahead 
of   Harvard. 

Columbia  won  from  Princeton  and  An- 
napolis in  the  eight-oared  race  on  Lake  Car- 
negie in  6  minutes  and  45  4-5  seconds  for 
the  mile  and  five-sixteenths,  the  Navy  finish- 
ing nearly  a  length  behind  Columbia. 

Cornell  defeated  Harvard  in  the  annual 
eight-oared  race  at  Ithaca  by  six  lengths, 
covering  the  two-mile  distance  in  10  minutes 


Wisconsin  had  an  easy  win  from  the  Min- 
nesota Boat  Club  in  a  oae-mile  race  at  Madi- 


Daniel  MacLeod,  light-heavyweight  cham- 
pion wrestler,  successfully  defended  his  title 
in  Los  Angeles  against  Tony  Ajax,  winning 
straight  falls  of  35  mins.  26  sees,  and  15 
mins.  25   sees.,   respectively. 

Domingo  Rosillo  flew  from  Key  West  to 
Havana  in  a  biplane,  May  17th,  making  the 
distance  of  90  miles  in  two  hours  25  minutes. 

The  professional  racquets  championship  of 
the  world  was  won  by  "Jock"  Soutar,  of 
Philadelphia,  when  he  defeated  Charles  Wil- 
liams, of  England,  the  former  title  holder, 
in  four  straight  games. 

Lacrosse  games  played  during  May  result- 
ed as  follows:  Harvard  won  from  Hobart 
7  to  3.  Stevens  lost  to  Lehigh  9-1.  The 
Navy  defeated  Carlisle  5-2.  By  defeating 
Cornell  5-1,  Harvard  won  the  Intercollegiate 
Lacrosse  Championship  for  the  sixth  time 
in  seven  years. 

The  Short-Range  Rifle  League  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  thirty-eight  rifle 
clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  organ- 
ized at  Washington,  May  17th. 

A  record  of  length  in  a  continuous  flight 
in  a  Navy  flying  boat  was  made  by  Lieu- 
tenant J.  H.  Powers  and  G.  de  C.  Chevalier 
in  a  flight  of  169  miles  from  Washington  to 
Annapolis,  following  the  course  of  the  Po-. 
tomac  and  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  distance 
was  made  in  3  hours  5  minutes. 


jjugust  is  laughing  across  the  sl^y, 

Laughing  while  paddle,  canoe  and  I 

"Drift,  drift, 

Where  the  hills  uplift 

On  either  side  of  the  current  swift. 

— E.  Pauline  Johnson. 


DUNCAN    GRASPED   FOR    HIS    PISTOL,   BUT    THE   HAND   HOLDING   IT   WAS   STAMPED 

VIOLENTLY  INTO  THE  EARTH 

From  a  drawing  by  R.    W.  Amick.     Illustration  for  "The   Trail  to   Yesterday,"   page   547. 
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WHEN  SAILORS  WERE  SAILORS 


By  FELIX   RIESENBERG 


Illustrated   with    Photographs 


"^HE  days  of  the  square-rigger  were  the  romantic  days  of  the  sea. 
-*■  They  were  the  days  of  real  sailors — no  machinists  need  apply. 
Few  of  the  old  ships  are  left  and  the  old  sailormen  are  disappear- 
ing fast.  As  time  goes  it  was  not  so  very  long  ago  that  scores  of 
tall  ships  loomed  along  the  South  street  wharves,  Mr.  Riesenberg 
is  still  a  young  man,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  his 
experience  to-day,  and  his  story  is  a  vivid,  first-hand  picture  of 
the  seagoing  yesterdays. 

kOOK!"  bawled  a  deep  voice  told  us  that  the  cook  was  stirring,  and 
from  a  door  that  burst  the  snorting  of  a  tug  under  the  star- 
open  with  a  flood  of  yel-  board  quarter  gave  notice  of  an  early 
low  light  under  the  break  start. 

of    the    poop.      "Serve    a  It  was  dark  when  we  came  aboard ;  a 

round     of    hot     CAFAY  cold   December  wind   rippled   the   black 

NORE  to  them  PASSENGERS.    And  waters  of  the  East  River,  chilling  to  the 

Mr.   Stoddard,"   added   the   Mate,   from  marrow  those  few  stragglers  who  walked 

w'hom    these    orders    issued,    addressing  the  cobble-stones  of  South  street  at  that 

the   Second   Officer,   who  strode  toward  early  morning  hour. 

the   group    of   men   tumbling   on   board,  An  odd  lot  of  humanity  dumped  their 

"turn    all    hands     to     in     five    minutes,  few    belongings    on     the     fo'c'sle    deck, 

Stand  by  to  cast  off  lines."  strangers  all,  excepting  a  few  who  had 

Some    of    the    shore    crowd    from    the  just     deserted     from     the     British     bark 

boarding-houses   helped    to    pass    up    the  Falls  of  Fttrick,  men  jumbled  together 

chests    and    bags    of    dunnage    and    the  by    strange    fate    and    destined    to    long 

bundles   of   "donkey's   breakfast"    as   we  months  of  close  companionship,  of  hard 

clambered   to   the   ice-encrusted   deck   of  knocks,  and  days  and  nights  of  unremit- 

the  ship  Fuller,  lying  at  her  wharf  near  ting  labor. 

the  foot  of  Maiden  Lane.     A  flickering  No  time  was  lost,  however,  in  senti- 

light,  and  the  rattle  of  stove  lids  in  the  mental  mooning;  the  chill  morning  air 

galley  as  we  passed   on   to   the   fo'c'sle,  was    charged    with    activity,    the    "after 
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guard"  was  all  astir  and  an  ebb  tide 
flowed  ready  to  help  us  on  our  way. 
Gulping  down  the  "cafay  nore"  that 
presently  was  passed  forward  in  a 
bucket,  all  hands  dipping  in  with  panni- 
kins hastily  dug  from  chest  and  bag,  we 
were  barely  able  to  stow  away  this  re- 
freshment before  a  heavy  fist  thumped 
the  fo'c'sle  doors. 

"Turn  to!  Turn  to!!  This  ain't  a 
private  yachting  tour,"  was  the  sarcastic 
invitation  that  sent  us  scrambling  to  the 
deck. 

"Here!  You,  I  mean!"  yelled  the 
Mate.  "Come  forward!"  for  I  had 
headed  aft,  and,  with  some  others,  found 
myself  hauling  a  heavy  hawser  aboard 
the  fo'c'sle  head. 

"All  clear?"  came  the  query  from  aft. 

"Aye,  aye!  All  clear!"  A  long 
whistle  sounded  from  our  tug  as  we 
backed  slowly  from  the  wharf,  and  the 
voyage  around  Cape  Horn  had  fairly 
begun.  The  first  level  rays  of  morning 
light  began  to  filter  over  the  housetops 
on  the  Brooklyn  side,  the  misty  span  of 
the  bridge  loomed  above  the  river,   and 


a  dozen  bloodshot  eyes  among  the  crew 
forward  cast  their  farewell  glances  at 
the  Tom-and-Jerry  signs  in  the  saloon 
windows  on  historic  South  street. 

We  were  a  lumbering  lot,  pushed  and 
cuffed  from  station  to  station,  our  best 
men  acting  like  dolts  until  the  exercise 
and  crisp  morning  air  wore  off  the  ef- 
fects of  a  last  night  spent  at  the  Atlantic 
Garden.  South  street,  at  that  day  still 
a  forest  of  spars,  with  here  and  there  a 
bald  spot  marking  the  advent  of  the 
coastwise  steamers,  slid  past  us;  Gover- 
nors Island,  the  Statue,  the  Narrows, 
and  the  Hook  were  passed  unnoticed  in 
the  ceaseless  hustle  on  our  decks.  The 
running  gear,  left  by  the  shore  riggers 
in  a  terrible  condition,  had  to  be  put 
to  rights,  and  the  mates  worked  us  like 
demons  to  get  things  in  some  sort  of 
shape  before  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  work  the  vessel  under  sail. 

Gradually  order  of  some  sort  issued 
from  the  chaos  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
we  set  our  fores'l,  all  tops'ls,  main- 
t'gan's'l,  jib  and  stays'ls  before  a  stiff 
offshore   breeze   that  caused    the   towline 


ROLLING  IN  THE  LONG  COMBERS  OF  THE   NORTH  ATLANTIC 


WET    WEATHER    BY    THE    LEE    RAIL 


to  slacken,  and  orders  were  given  to  cast 
off  the  tug. 

The  new  steam  pilot  boat  New  York 
rode  the  swell  ahead  ready  to  take  off 
the  pilot. 

"Weather  main  braces!"  came  the 
order,  the  yards  were  braced  aback,  a 
yawl  from  the  New  York  touched  our 
side  for  an  instant  as  we  lost  our  way, 
taking  the  pilot  from  the  Jacob's  ladder 
over  side. 

"See  you  in  Liverpool!"  shouted  the 
pilot,  standing  up  in  the  small  boat,  and 
the  Captain,  waving  a  farewell,  turned 
forward  from  his  place  at  the  taffrail 
and  spoke   to   the   Mate. 

"Brace  up  main  yards,  sir,"  ordered 
the  Skipper,  and  we  swung  them  round 
with  a  will. 

The  day  was  well  advanced  by  then, 
a  low  bank  of  cloud  over  the  land  shut 
in  the  sunset,  and  a  spanking  breeze 
from  nor'east  by  nor'  brought  our  port 
tacks  to  the  deck,  and  the  Fuller  heeled 
easily  beneath  the  force  of  the  wind. 
Off  to  leeward,  and  rapidly  falling 
astern,    was    the    American    ship    Tarn 


O'Shanter,  bound  for  China;  we  heard 
afterward  that  she  was  lost. 

Up  to  the  first  dog  watch  all  hands 
had  labored  without  a  moment's  rest, 
and  at  eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  the 
courses  and  all  plain  sail  to  royals  were 
drawing  nicely.  As  soon  as  the  gear 
was  shipshape  and  coiled  on  the  pins, 
all  hands  were  mustered  aft.  There 
•  was  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  among  the 
men  as  we  filed  aft  to  the  waist,  stand- 
ing in  an  awkward  group  about  the 
mainmast,  a  nondescript,  hard-fisted, 
weather-beaten  lot. 

Above,  towered  the  vast  expanse  of 
snowjr  new  canvas,  beneath  us  was  the 
rolling,  palpitating  sweep  of  deck,  yield- 
ing and  swaying  in  the  constant  balance 
'tween  the  wind  and  sea.  To  wind- 
ward, above  the  line  of  bulwark,  a 
ragged  winter  sky  drove  across  the 
cloud  rack  of  scattered  cirrus  touched 
with  red  from  the  setting  sun.  The 
black  backs  of  the  shoreward  rollers 
swept  to  leeward  and  astern,  passing  us 
as  if  frightened  by  the  towering  figure 
of  the  ship. 
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READY   TO   TAKE    OFF    THE    PILOT 

The  watches  were  about  to  be  chosen. 
The  two  mates  came  down  into  the 
waist  and  Captain  Nichols  stood  at  the 
break  of  the  poop  to  observe  this  time- 
honored  ceremony  of  the  sea.  For  bet- 
ter or  for  worse,  in  sunshine  and  in 
storm,  we  were  to  be  parceled  off  to  our 
respective  taskmasters  for  the  long 
months  of  the  voyage  ahead.  The  fate 
of  friendships  was  to  be  decided,  for 
watchmates  are  far  closer  than  ship- 
mates, and  a  general  desire  to  avoid  the 
clutches  of  the  Mate  made  all  of  us 
anxious  for  the  ordeal  to  be  concluded. 

Most  of  the  men  were  in  favor  of 
the  Second  Mate,  Mr.  Stoddard.  The 
Mate,  Mr.  Zerk,  was  a  driver,  a  bully, 
and  what  not,  but  the  Second  Mate 
seemed  to  be  easier,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  lost  no  opportunity  to  bawl  out 
everyone  that  came  across  his  path. 
"He'll  be  all  right  when  we  get  out," 
was  the  remark  that  voiced  the  gen- 
eral opinion.  Old  Smith,  perhaps  the 
wisest  of  the  real  sailor  men,  came  as 
near  to  hitting  the  relative  values  of  the 
mates  as  was  possible.  "I  don't  see  no 
choice  between  them,"  he  said.  "One 
may  be  easier,  but  give  me  the  best 
sailor.  A  good  sailor  aft  saves  work 
forward.  See  if  I  don't  figger  it  right. 
Take  It  any  way,  there's  no  choosing  be- 


-twe-en  them  -rotten  apples  aft,  and  let  it 
go  at  that." 

Mr.  Zerk  was  a  native  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, brought  up  in  the  "blue-nose"  ships, 
and  as  unsympathetic  as  a  surgeon  about 
to  amputate.  He  walked  up  to  the 
group  around  the  fife  rail  and  made  his 
first  choice  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion. 

"Frenchy,  come  here,"  and  Victor 
Mathes  of  Dunkirk  went  to  the  port 
watch,  chosen  by  the  Mate. 

"Smith,"  was  the  laconic  reply  of 
Mr.  Stoddard  to  the  first  choice  of  the 
Mate.  Honors  were  even,  for  it  was  a 
toss  up  between  the  two  men. 

"Brenden,"  was  the  second  choice  of 
the  Mate,  a  husky,  well-set-up  sailor, 
plenty  of  beef  and  a  good  head. 

"Axel,"  said  the  Second  Mate,  scor- 
ing the  first  time  in  the  choosing  of  the 
watches.  Axel  proved  one  of  the  best 
men  in  the  crew,  a  big,  boyish  Swede,  a 
sailor  and  a  gentleman. 

"Roth,  come  here,"  and  John  Roth, 
late  of  the  opal  mines  in  Australia,  one 
of  the  deserters  from  the  Falls  of  Ettrick 
and  the  artist  of  the  crew,  went  to  port. 
We  soon  dubbed  him  "Australia."  The 
Mate  sent  Australia  to  relieve  the  wheel 
and  the  Second  Mate  paused  a  moment 
weighing  the  merits  of  the  remaining 
men. 

"Mike"  was  his  choice,  and  another 
sailor,  also  a  deserter  from  the  Ettrick, 
went  to  the  Second  Mate. 

Things  were  fining  down.  It  was 
getting  to  be  a  question  of  brains  ver- 
sus brawn.  Husky  young  clodhoppers, 
shipped  as  A.B.  with  nothing  but  their 
thick  hides  and  an  abundance  of  main 
strength  and  stupidity  to  recommend 
them,  were  placed  in  the  balance  with 
such  old  fellows  as  Jimmy  Marshall  and 
Jack  Hitchen.  Jimmy,  who  claimed  to 
be  sixty-five,  a  little  wizened  old  sea 
horse,  but  a  wonderful  "chantey  man," 
won  the  choice  and  was  chosen  by  the 
Mate. 

Hitchen  went  to  starboard,  and  hon- 
ors still  remained  about  even  in  the  con- 
test of  wits  and  experience,  for  both 
mates  had  studied  the  paces  of  each  indi- 
vidual with  critical  eyes  during  that 
eventful  day. 

The  next  choice  was  a  painful  one. 
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There  was  a  short  pause ;  it  seemed  to  us 
that  "Charlie  Horse,"  who  had  once 
been  mate  on  a  coaster  in  the  oyster 
trade,  or  Dago  Tony  would  surely  be 
chosen  next. 

"Felix,  come  here,"  said  the  Mate, 
running  his  eye  over  the  Dago  and 
Charlie  and  lighting  on  me.  I  stepped 
over  to  the  boys  lined  up  on  the  weather 
side,  and  Frenchy,  destined  to  be  my 
"chum,"  moved  to  my  side. 

The  Second  Mate  then  chose  Tony, 
and  Charlie  came  into  the  port  watch. 
George  Krug,  or  Skouse,  as  we  called 
him,  was  taken  by  the  Mate,  Fred  Er- 
ricson  went  to  the  Second  Mate,  Mar- 
tin, the  cobbler's  apprentice,  went  to 
port,  Harry,  the  wood-turner,  went  to 
starboard.  Joe  and  Tommy  were  cho- 
sen by  the  Mate,  and  the  Second  Mate 
wound  up  with  Shorty  and  Peter,  the 
latter  shipped  as  "boy"  at  eight  dollars 
per  month. 

It  was  close  to  six  bells  by  that  time, 
Chips  had  set  out  the  running  lights  and 
was  getting  the  big  pump  ready,  having 
sounded  the  well  and  reported  a  foot 
of  water. 

"Starboard  watch  below  for  tucker!" 
ordered  the  Mate,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  men  of  his  watch,  he  ordered,  "Man 
the  pump !" 

It  was  dark  as  we  bent  to  the  cranks 
of  the  big  pump,  and  with  the  hum  of 
wind  and  the  swish  of  water  in  our  ears 
we  realized  that  we  were  truly  at  sea 
and  out  on  the  vast  stretches  of  the 
Western  Ocean. 

It  is  a  custom  of  the  sea,  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  that  "The  cap- 
tain takes  her  out  and  the  mate  brings 
her  back."  That  is,  the  first  regular 
watch  at  sea  must  be  taken  by  the  cap- 
tain's watch  on  the  outward  passage, 
and  the  same  watch  is  taken  by  the  port, 
or  mate's  watch  on  the  start  for  home. 
Of  course  the  Second  Mate  stands  the 
starboard    watch,   except    in    emergency. 

Accordingly,  after  a  hasty  supper,  we 
were  again  turned  out  for  the  first 
watch,-  that  is,  from  eight  till  midnight. 

We  were  tired  from  the  day  of  un- 
remitting toil,  the  chill  wind  cut 
through  us.  "Hands  aloft  to  overhaul 
the  t'gallant  and  royal  buntlines!"  came 
the  order  from  aft,  as  soon  as  we  reached 


the  deck.  Up  I  went  on  the  mizzen, 
never  caring  to  lag  behind  on  an  order 
to  lay  aloft,  a  piece  of  twine  in  my 
pocket.  'Fhe  gear  was  overhauled  and 
stopped  just  below  the  blocks,  so  the 
buntlines  would  not  chafe  the  sails,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  stops  were  easily 
broken  in,  taking  in  sail  as  soon  as  a 
strain  was  put  on  the  buntlines  from  the 
deck. 

Coming  down  from  this  task,  I  was 
in  time  to  witness  a  burst  of  profanity 
on  the  part  of  the  Mate.  "Keep  mov- 
ing, you  beach-combing ! 

Every  lousy  —  !      I   won't 

have  no  'lime  juice'  sleeping  on  deck  on 
this  voyage.  D'ye  hear  that?"  All 
heard  him,  for  there  was  a  shuffle  of 
tired  feet  about  the  main  hatch  where 
several  of  the  watch  had  perched  com- 
fortably in  the  dark,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment, we  pai-red  off  in  little  groups, 
walking  the  swaying  deck  wherever  we 
could  find  places  free  from  the  back 
draft  of  the  sails. 

Frenchy  was  my  first  chum  on  the 
Fullei-;  somehow  we  drifted  together  at 
the  start  on  that  memorable  morning 
when  the  crimps  and  runners  bade  us  a 
sad  farewell  from  the  port  of  New 
York.     The   night   that  we  paired   off, 
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on  our  first  watch  at  sea,  it  seemed  natu- 
ral that  Frenchy  and  I  should  elect  to 
walk  the  deck  in  company.  We  pre- 
empted a  path  from  the  lee  main  pin 
rail  to  the  after  end  of  the  forward 
house.  "It's  better  here  than  any- 
where," remarked  Frenchy,  and  I  soon 
found  he  was  right,  as  we  missed  the 
draft  from  the  mains'l  and  were  partly 
sheltered  by  the  house  on  the  forward 
leg  of   our  walk. 

Frenchy  was  a  heavy-whiskered,  ruddy 
specimen,  sporting  the  square-cut  beard 
of  the  French  sailor,  an  ex-naval  man, 
and  one-time  prison  guard  in  the  penal 
settlement  of  New  Caledonia.  Trained 
to  the  sea  since  boyhood  in  the  fishing 
fleet  of  Dunkirk,  Victor  Mathes  was 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  the  Gallic  sea- 
man. From  the  fishing  fleet  he  entered 
the  navy,  where,  for  an  act  of  insubordi- 
nation, he  was  sent  to  New  Caledonia 
as  a  part  of  the  convict  guard,  a  punish- 
ment that,  from  his  accounts,  was  more 
of  a  picnic  than  going  to  sea  as  a  free 
and   independent  sailor  man. 

Night  after  night  we  paced  the  deck 
during  the  long,  cold  watches  and  be 
tween  the  calls  to  man  this  rope  or  that, 
we  swapped  tales  of  the  sea,  related  all 
sorts  of  experiences,  truthful  and  other- 
wise, and  each  man  unfolded  his  meager 
mental  storehouse  for  the  amusement 
and  benefit  of  his  chum.  Frenchy  had 
one  hobby  that  nearly  drove  me  to  dis- 
traction. For  hours  at  a  time  he  would 
talk  of  good  things  to  eat,  a  gentle  pas- 
time at  which  he  was  a  master.  He 
would  go  into  the  minutest  detail  of 
how  his  mother  and  his  sister  Madeline, 
back  in  Dunkirk,  prepared  some  partic- 
ular dish.  My  mouth  would  water  at 
these  cruel  recitals,  and  I  know  that 
Frenchy  suffered  as  much  as  I  did  at 
the  poignant  recollections  of  gastronomic 
joys  long  past. 

Our  fare  on  the  Fuller  was  the  regu- 
lar deep-water  variety,  made  palatable 
by  the  fact  that  we  were  living  the  open- 
air  life  of  a  lot  of  human  gorillas.  Our 
labors  were  positively  inhuman  until  the 
outraged  muscles  adjusted  themselves  to 
the  unaccustomed  stress.  Grub  that 
would  kill  an  ostrich  became  palatable 
and  the  black  slops  that  went  by  the 
name    of    coffee,    when    served    at    the 


morning  washdown,  tasted  like  the  very 
nectar  of  the  gods.  Cockroaches,  with 
which  the  ship  was  alive,  swarmed 
everywhere.  The  tea  was  a  favorite 
place  for  them,  as  it  seems  the  twigs  and 
leaves  of  which  it  was  made  harbored 
whole  regiments  of  the  genus  roach. 

When  ten  days  had  elapsed  after  the 
final  rations  of  fresh  provisions,  a  tot  of 
lime  juice  was  served  out  each  day — by 
Act  of  Congress — to  keep  the  sailor  man 
fiom  getting  scurvy.  At  the  same  time 
the  "harness  casks,"  beef  to  starboard, 
and  pork  to  port,  did  their  duty  nobly 
in  the  galley,  and  each  week  or  two  we 
would  rouse  up  a  barrel  of  salt  junk 
from   the   fore   peak   to    replenish    them. 

With  it  all  we  were  a  healthy  lot ; 
clear  eyes  and  sea-tanned,  glowing  skins 
attested  the  virtues  of  fresh  air  and 
plenty  of  exercise.  The  work  of  the 
ship  became  more  and  more  smooth  as 
we  rounded  into  form,  and  even  the  lub- 
bers soon  learned  the  position  of  each 
piece  of  gear,  so  they  could  grab  it  in 
the  darkest  night.  Stations  for  tacking 
and  wearing  were  drilled  into  us,  and 
every  important  evolution  became  easier 
as  we  learned  by  constant  repetition. 

The  Fuller  carried  a  complement  of 
eighteen  hands  before  the  mast,  not 
counting  the  "idlers,"  that  is,  the  car- 
penter, cook,  and  cabin  steward,  a  small 
enough  crew  when  we  think  of  the  hand- 
some style  in  which  they  manned  their 
ships  in  the  olden  days  of  the  tea  clip- 
pers when  a  vessel  half  her  size  would 
carry  forty  men  forward.  As  it  was, 
we  were  hard  put  to  it  in  any  emergency, 
and  "all  hands"  was  the  rule  on  every 
occasion  demanding  quick  work  in  short- 
ening sail.  When  tacking  it  was  all 
hands,  and  the  cook  at  the  fore  sheet,  and 
one  watch  could  never  hoist  a  main 
tops'l  except  in  the  finest  weather  by 
taking  the  halyards  to  the  capstan  and 
inching  the  great  yard  up  in  slow  and 
painful  fashion. 

The  Captain  shaped  a  course  well  to 
the  eastward,  fetching  almost  to  the 
Azores  before  squaring  away  for  a  quick 
run  through  the  N.E.  trades.  Skysails 
and  flying  jib  were  up  and  down  a  dozen 
times  a  watch  and  every  rag  of  sail  was 
kept  drawing  to  the  last  moment. 

After  a  month  of  chumming  it  with 
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Frenchy  we  were  both  pretty  well  talked 
out.  Other  groups  had  long  ago  reached 
that  deplorable  state,  and  new  combina- 
tions were  formed  in  the  night  walks 
on  deck. 

One  night  as  we  came  on  deck  in  the 
mid-watch,  Frenchy  and  I  noticed  Jim- 
mie   Marshall   and    Martin   walking  the 


such  relish  that  it  seemed  they  had  come 
to  be  his  one  unfailing  source  of  enjoy- 
ment. A  terrible  drunk  in  his  day,  he 
had  also  indulged  in  robbery,  having 
looted  a  house  in  Australia. 

"Walked  away  with  a  whole  bloom- 
in'  kit  o'  dunnage."  And  also,  accord- 
ing   to    his    story,    Jimmie    was    a    light- 


TWO   MEN   TO   HOLD    HER   IN   A    KICKING   SEA 


lee  side  of  the  deck  alone  instead  of 
engaging  in  their  usual  animated  discus- 
sion of  all  things  temporal  and  mun- 
dane. Soon  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
lee  rail;  Martin  and  Jimmie  joined  us, 
and  presently  Jimmie  and  myself  were 
walking  just  aft  of  the  forward  house, 
and  Martin  and  Frenchy  began  to  pace 
the  deck  to  windward. 

Jimmie  was  a  new  sort  of  chum  and 
the  poorest  listener  I  have  ever  met.  He 
was  chockfull  of  religion  and  constantly 
repenting  the  bad  deeds  of  his  youth, 
telling  them  at  great  length  and  with 


weight  fighter  in  his  youth,  many,  many 
years  before.  He  was  the  best  chantey 
man  in  the  crew.  To  hear  him  "sing  a 
rope"  was  an  inspiration  to  tired  arms 
and  backs. 

Well  do  I  remember  our  first  chantey 
a  few  days  after  leaving  port.  A  heavy 
squall  in  the  forenoon  watch  sent  all  of 
our  tops'l  yards  to  the  caps,  everything 
coming  down  by  the  run  to  hang  slat- 
ting in  the  gear.  Skysails,  royals,  fly- 
ing jib  and  jib,  and  then  the  t'gans'ls 
and  upper  tops'ls,  were  lowered  before 
the  blast  as  the  ship  heeled  to  it  almost 
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on  her  beam  ends  until  the  buntlines  and 
downhauls  spilled  the  gripping  wind. 
Passing  as  quickly  as  it  came,  the  squall 
left  us  wallowing  under  lower  tops'ls 
and  stays'ls,  the  courses  hanging  in  the 
buntlines. 

All  hands  were  called  to  "make  sail," 
and  as  we  manned  the  main  tops'l  hal- 
liards Jimmie  Marshall  jumped  to  the 
rail  and  faced  the  line  of  men  tailing 
along  the  deck. 

"A  chantey,  boys!  Come,  now,  run 
her  up !"  and  the  heavy  yard  commenced 
to  inch  along  the  mast  to  the  haunting 
tune  of  "Blow  the  Man  Down,"  the 
greatest  of  all  the  "two-haul"  chanteys. 

Jimmie — Now  rouse  her  right  up  boys  for 

Liverpool   town, 
Sailors — Go,    way,    way,    blow    the    man 

down. 
Jimmie — We'll    blow    the    man    up     and 

blow  the  man   down. 
Sailors — Oh,   give   us  some  time   to  blow 

the  man  down. 
Jimmie — We  lay  off  the  Island  of  Mad- 

erdegascar. 
Sailors — Hi,    Ho,    blow   the    man    down. 
Jimmie — We     lowered     two     anchors    to 

make  her  hold  faster, 
Sailors — Oh,   give  us   some  time   to  blow 

the   man   down. 

Chorus — 
All  hands — Then  we'll  blow  the  man  up 
And     we'll     blow     the     man 

down, 
Go  way,  way,  blow  the  man 

down. 
We'll  blow  him  right  over  to 
Liverpool   town, 


THE    DECKS    SOON    BECAME    SLIPPERY    WITH    A    DEPOSIT    OF 
SALT-WATER   SLIME 


Oh,    give    us    some    time    to 

blow  the   man  down. 
Ho,  stand  by  your  braces 
And  stand  by  your  falls; 
Hi,  ho,  blow  the  man  down, 
We'll  blow  him  clean  over  to 

Liverpool  town, 
Oh,    give    us    some    time    to 
blow  the  man  down. 

Old  Marshall  faced  to  windward, 
his  mustache  lifting  in  the  breeze  and 
covering  his  battered  nose.  He  always 
sang  with  a  full  quid  in  his  cheek,  and 
the  absence  of  several  front  teeth  helped 
to  give  a  peculiar  deep-sea  quality  to  his 
voice. 

"We  have  a  man-o'-war  crew  here, 
Mr.  Zerk,"  shouted  the  Captain  from 
the  top  of  the  cabin  where  he  had  come 
out  to  see  the  fun. 

"Aye,  aye,  Sir.  Some  crew,"  returned 
the  Mate,  looking  over  us  with  a  grim 
smile. 

Things  were  not  always  so  pleasant. 
Hard  words  and  the  most  frightful  and 
artistic  profanity  often  punctuated  the 
working  of  the  ship.  Given  a  ship's 
company  barely  strong  enough  to  handle 
a  big  two  thousand-ton  three-skysail 
yarder  had  they  all  been  well  seasoned 
sailors,  our  officers  had  to  contend  with 
a  crew  over  half  of  which  consisted  of 
"the  raking  and  scrapings  of  Hell,  Bed- 
lam, and  Newgate."  Worthless  beach- 
combers, shipped  by  the  boarding  mas- 
ters for  the  benefit  of  the  beggarly  three 
months'  "advance"  and  fitted  out  for  sea 
with  a  kit  of  rotten 
"slops"  as  unreliable 
and  unseaworthy  as 
the  poor  dubs  who 
were  forced  by  an 
unkind  fate  to  wear 
them. 

On  the  other 
hand,  the  real  sailor 
men  of  the  crew 
were  valued  accord- 
ingly, and  I  can 
hardly  remember  an 
instance  where  either 
one  of  the  mates 
abused  those  men 
who  shipped  A.B. 
and  were  so  in  fact 
as  well  as  on  the  ar- 
ticles.     My    school- 
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ship  training  stood  me  in 
good  stead,  and  though  a 
mere  lad,  barely  turned 
eighteen,  I  was  saved  from 
most  of  the  drudgery  meted 
out  to  the  farmers  of  the 
watch. 

After  washing  through 
the  heavy  seas  that  we  en- 
countered for  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  voyage,  the 
long,  hard  pine  decks  be- 
came slippery  with  a  de- 
posit of  white  salt-water 
slime.  The  footing  was 
soon  so  precarious  that 
something  had   to   be   done. 

"They  have  the  'bear' 
out,"  Skouse  remarked  as 
he  trudged  into  the  fo'c'sle 
carrying  a  "kid"  of  cracker 
hash,  ditto  of  burgoo,  a  can 
of  coffee,  and  a  bag  of  hard- 
tack,   that    being    our    breakfast    menu. 

"The  bear?"  I  asked,  as  we  gathered 
about  this  appetizing  spread. 

"Yes,  the  bear,"  volunteered  Brenden 
grinning  with  the  rest  of  the  sailors. 
"The  bear  for  Skouse  and  Joe  and  Mar- 
tin and  Tommy." 

At  eight  bells,  as  we  mustered  aft,  a 
subdued  banter  went  on  among  the  men. 
The  starboard  watch  were  all  grinning, 
and  as  they  went  below,  four  sheepish- 
looking  fellowTs  of  the  other  watch 
turned  over  the  "bear"  to  the  farmers  of 
our  watch.  It  was  a  large  box,  a  heavy 
thrum  mat  lashed  on  the  bottom  of  it, 
and  the  inside  loaded  with  broken  holy- 
stones and  wet  sand.  Four  stout  lines 
were  rigged  to  the  corners  and  served  to 
haul  the  thing  about  while  the  sand  fil- 
tering down  through  the  mat  provided 
the  necessary  scouring  agent.  A  day  or 
two  with  the  bear  in  service  cleaned  up 
the  decks,  and  at  the  same  time  provided 
us  with  considerable  amusement,  that  is, 
those  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
provided  with  more  dignified  jobs. 

Ships  leaving  our  Atlantic  Coast  in 
the  winter  months  bend  their  best  suit  of 
sails.  The  severe  weather  usually  en- 
countered in  working  clear  of  the  land 
and  the  chance  of  having  to  ratch  off  a 
lee  shore  make  this  precaution  one  of 
great  importance. 


TOWING   OUT   TO   SEA,    BOUND    FOR    HONOLULU 


The  fact  that  green  crews  are  bound 
to  be  more  or  less  slow  in  taking  in  sail 
during  squalls  may  also  account  for  the 
"storm  suit"  under  which  we  sailed  from 
port.  On  our  first  night  out,  in  the  mid- 
watch,  the  fore  topmast  stays'l  blew 
from  the  bolt  ropes  with  the  report  of  a 
cannon.  We  had  just  gone  below  and 
were  clambering  into  our  bunks,  when 
this  happened.  Dog  tired,  I  can  recol- 
lect some  hurried  shouting,  the  tramp  of 
many  feet  forward,  and  then  oblivion 
claimed  me,  praying  that  we  would  not 
be  roused  from  our  warm  bunks. 

When  about  three  weeks  out,  having 
fetched  almost  as  far  east  as  the  Azores, 
and  being  in  the  region  bordering  the 
N.E.  trades,  all  hands  were  summoned 
one  fine,  sunny  morning. 

"We  shift  sail  to-day,"  was  the  word 
passed  into  the  fo'c'sle  by  the  other 
watch,  as  we  turned  out  for  our  break- 
fast, and  the  wise  ones  knew  that  we 
were  in  for  an  all-day  session,  with  no 
afternoon  below  and  the  first  night  watch 
on  deck  until  midnight. 

At  eight  bells,  when  turning  to,  we 
found  the  courses  off  the  jackstays  and 
hanging  in  their  gear.  Long  rolls  of  the 
fine  weather  canvas  were  stretched  on 
the  deck  ready  for  swaying  aloft.  With 
all  hands  working  we  soon  had  the 
courses   lowered    to   the   deck,    and    the 
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gantlines  rigged  to  hoist  the  summer 
canvas;  soft,  old  sails,  veterans  of  a 
dozen  voyages,  patched  and  repatched, 
with  whole  new  cloths  of  a  lighter 
grade  here  and  there  streaking  the  dull 
white-weathered  surface,  as. smooth  and 
pliable  as  a  baby's  bonnet. 

Bending  a  sail  calls  for  the  nicest 
knowledge;  the  passing  of  the  head  ear- 
ings  must  be  done  in  a  certain  manner 
so  the  head  of  the  sail  will  stay  well  up 
on  the  yard ;  the  gear,  consisting  of 
tacks,  sheets,  clew  garnets,  and  bunt- 
lines,  in  the  case  of  a  "course,"  not  to 
mention  the  leechline  and  bowlines,  must 
all  be  rigged  just  so.  The  "robands," 
or  pieces  of  rope  yarn,  are  all  passed 
through  the  head  holes  ready  for  bending 
the  sail  to  the  jackstay,  and,  when  a  good 
sailor  does  the  job,  all  goes  as  merry  as 
a  wedding  bell. 

After  the  labors  of  a  busy  day,  the 
ship  presented  the  comfortable,  well- 
patched  appearance  of  a  man  in  the 
woods,  free  from  the  stiffness  of  new 
white  linen  and  naturally  fitting  into 
the  familiar  folds  of  old  duds,  uncon- 
ventional but  good.  The  bright  spars 
still  attested  to  her  "smartness,"  but  we 
were  in  easy-going  trade-wind  weather 
and  dressed  accordingly.  The  fores'l 
was  particularly  large,  made  to  catch 
every  breath  of  wind  blowing  over  the 
deck. 

The  sail  locker  was  re-stowed  with 
our  "best  suit"  and  between  the  coils  we 
liberally  spread  paper.  "To  give  the 
rats  something  to  chew  on,"  remarked 
the  Mate,  as  we  ran  the  stiff  new  can- 
vas in,  tier  upon  tier. 

That  night  a  tired  lot  of  men  sat 
down  to  supper.  The  cold  salt  beef, 
the  hard  bread  and  the  can  of  tea  came 
from  the  galley  in  their  usual  order. 
Tommy,  who  was  mess  cook  for  that 
week,  went  back  to  the  galley  after  de- 
positing the  usual  ration  of  food. 

"I  guess  he  forgot  to  thank  the  cook 
for  putting  so  many  bugs  in  the  tea," 
remarked  Brenden. 

"Maybe  he's  going  aft  to  take  Christ- 
mas dinner  with  the  Captain,"  ventured 
Skouse,  for  it  happened  to  be  Christmas 
Day,  and  far  away  in  distant  homes  the 
names  of  some  of  us  were  being  recalled 
by  loved  ones. 


Presently  Tommy  returned  with  three 
plates  piled  upon  each  other.  "Pie, 
bo)7s,"  he  announced  joyfully,  setting  his 
precious  burden  down  on  the  swinging 
table  surrounded  by  humble  members  of 
the  port  watch. 

After  supper,  when  pipes  were  glow- 
ing, and  most  of  us  sought  our  bunks 
for  the  hour  or  so  that  remained  to  us 
in  the  last  dog  watch,  a  discussion  arose 
as  to  what  kind  of  pie  it  was. 

Frenchy,  the  great  gastronomic  au- 
thority, claimed  it  was  English  currant 
pie.  "They  taste  so  bitter,  that's  why  I 
know,"  he  added  with  an  air  of  finality. 

Others  differed  with  him.  Skouse  said 
it  was  red  crab-apple  pie.  I  thought  it 
tasted  like  cranberry,  but  was  not  sure. 
At  last,  to  settle  the  matter,  Tommy 
went  to  the  galley  to  ask  Chow,  the  Chi- 
nese cook.  He  returned  in  triumph 
with  a  tin  can  done  up  in  a  gaudy  red 
label  marked  "Pie  Fruit." 

When  well  clear  of  the  coast,  we 
roused  the  anchors  up  from  the  cat  heads 
and  brought  them  in  on  the  fo'c'sle  head, 
unshackling  the  chain  cables,  and  ran 
the  ends  down  to  the  chain  locker. 

The  "jackasses"  were  then  bowsed 
into  the  hawse  pipes  for  fair,  taking  the 
"tails"  to  the  windlass.  The  anchors 
once  on  board,  and  the  cat  and  fish  falls 
unrove  means  that  a  deep-water  voyage 
is  well  begun,  and  the  ground  tackle  be- 
comes superfluous  until  again  within 
soundings. 

Shortly  after  entering  the  N.  E.  trades 
we  encountered  the  region  of  tropic 
rains,  of  daily  thunder  storms,  and  of 
abundant  drinking  and  washing  water. 
We  rigged  an  old  sail  to  catch  the  rain 
which  was  teemed  through  a  canvas  pipe 
to  the  main  tank  standing  upright  in  the 
hold  just  abaft  of  the  main  mast.  Our 
allowance  of  three  quarts  of  water  per 
man  per  day  was  anything  but  satisfying. 
At  least  half  of  this  "whack"  of  water 
went  to  the  galley  for  use  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  food,  and  the  rest  was  divided 
between  the  scuttle  butt  and  the  water 
barrel,  where  it  was  drawn  off  sparingly 
for  washing  purposes.  In  the  extreme 
heat  of  tropic  suns  during  the  frequent 
periods  of  calm,  our  suffering  through 
lack  of  water  became  intense. 

The  Fuller,  like  many  other  ships  sail- 
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ing  from  New  York,  put  to  sea  with  her 
water  tank  barely  a  quarter  full,  rely- 
ing on  the  tropic  rains  to  replenish  the 
supply.  When  the  rains  did  finally  come 
we  fairly  reveled  in  the  luxury  of  fresh 
water,  drinking,  bathing,  washing  clothes 
and  just  plain  wasteful  wallowing  in 
the  refreshing  element.  With  the  first 
douse  of  rain  all  hands  turned  on  deck 
to  fill  their  pannikins  under  the  spouting 
drains  from  the  forward  house. 

At  the  coming  of  the  rains  we  entered 
upon  a  great  era  of  paint  scrubbing,  of 
sand  and  canvasing,  and  of  general  cuss- 
ing among  the  crew  when  well  out  of 
earshot  of  the  after  guard. 

We  were  not  allowed  the  bucket  of 
classic  "sewage"  of  steamship  sailors,  but 
were  provided  with  nothing  but  a  tin  of 
brick  dust  and  a  rag  of  burlap,  a  bucket 
and  swab  completing  the  outfit.  A  week 
or  so  with  all  hands  on  the  paintwork, 
whenever  the  working  of  the  ship  would 
permit,  transformed  her  into  a  model  of 
neatness,  and  woe  to  the  luckless  wretch 
who  by  any  chance  marred  the  deck  or 
paintwork  with  a  drop  of  tar  or  grease. 

About  this  time  we  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  flying  fish,  and  harpooned 
our  first  bonita.  Before  taking  this  fish 
to  the  galley,  Old  Smith,  Frenchy,  and 
Marshall  tested  the  meat  with  a  silver 
coin  to  see  if  it  was  of  the  poison  va- 
riety. 


"If  the  silver  turns  black  the  fish  is 
poison,"  explained  Frenchy.  In  this  case 
the  fish  was  pronounced  "good  to  eat," 
and  a  great  feast  was  on  that  night; 
however,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
touch  it. 

"You'll  wisht  you  had  a  bit  of  this 
tucker  before  we  get  to  Honolulu,"  was 
the  comment  of  Joe,  who  proceeded  to 
help  himself  liberally. 

An  undercurrent  of  trouble  had  been 
rife  for  some  time,  finding  expression  in 
much  subdued  talk  during  the  hours  of 
the  dog  watch  spent  below,  and  usually 
given  over  to  yarning,  reading,  or  play- 
ing cards,  and  such  odd  jobs  as  sailors 
do  during  their  few  leisure  moments. 
Big  George,  or  Skouse  as  we  called  him, 
had  become  something  of  a  bully,  and 
Joe,  the  most  independent  of  his  subjects, 
had  on  several  occasions  taken  pains  to 
let  Skouse  understand  that  he  resented 
the  way  in  which  the  big  fellow  carried 
on  among  the  farmers  of  the  watch. 
Of  course,  Skouse  never  dared  to  open 
his  mouth  to  any  of  the  real  sailors,  but 
he  had  gradually  set  himself  up  as  a 
sort  of  an  autocrat  among  the  pushers 
of  the  "bear." 

Following  our  siege  of  paint-scrub- 
bing, we  started  to  tar  down  standing 
rigging,  work  that  devolved  mainly 
upon  Skouse  and  his  subjects,  making 
them  the  bright  particular  targets  of  the 
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Mate's  battery  of  wrath  whenever,  by 
any  chance,  they  happened  to  drop  the 
merest  pin-point  of  tar  on  the  immacu- 
late paintwork  or  the  deck. 

It  was  our  afternoon  watch  on  deck  ; 
we  turned  out  at  seven  bells  to  get  our 
dinner,  and  Joe,  who  was  mess  carrier 
for  that  week,  turned  out  lively  to  get 
the  "kids"  of  cracker  hash  from  the  gal- 
ley. A  gentle  sea  was  rolling  in  on  our 
quarter  and  as  Joe  entered  the  fo'c'sle, 
a  kid  of  cracker  hash  under  his  arm, 
the  breadbag  full  of  hardtack  in  one 
hand  and  a  large  can  of  steaming-hot 
tea  in  the  other,  the  ship  gave  one  of 
her  corkscrew  twists,  and  Joe  stumbled 
over  the  sill  of  the  fo'c'sle  door,  dousing 
Skouse  with  about  half  of  the  hot  tea. 

Skouse  was  furious,  and  at  the  same 
time,  half  of  our  whack  of  tea  was  run- 
ning in  the  scuppers.  Little  things  as- 
sume monstrous  proportions  after  a  body 
of  men  have  been  in  close  quarters  for 
a  length  of  time,  and  particularly  when 
under  such  trying  conditions  as  prevail 
in  the  fo'c'sle  of  a  deep-water  ship. 
Every  small  incident  is  magnified  far  be- 
yond its  worth,  and  only  a  trifle  is  need- 
ed to  set  all  hands  on  edge.  Brenden 
and  Frenchy  cursed  the  luckless  Joe  for 
a  clumsy  lout,  and  Skouse,  foaming  with 
rage,  was  only  restrained  by  the  rest 
of  us  from  sailing  right  into  Joe,  re- 
gardless of  the  hash,  the  remaining  tea, 
or  anything  else.  Joe  was  equally  fu- 
rious. He  refused  to  touch  the  tea, 
declaring  that  he  had  spilled  his  share, 
and  the  rest  of  us  might  shut  up  our 
talk  about  it. 

At  this,  Australia  and  Tommy  insist- 
ed that  Joe  have  his  whack  of  tea,  shar- 
ing with  the  rest  of  us.  Talk  became 
loud,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  af- 
fair eight  bells  struck  and  we  tumbled 
out  on  deck,  our  dinner  half  finished. 
Skouse  and  Joe  went  to  their  work  in 
the  main  rigging;  some  of  us  were  to 
leeward  of  the  deckhouse  stitching  sails, 
while  I  passed  a  ball  of  marline  for 
Frenchy,  who  was  serving  the  wire  bolt 
rope  in  the  foot  of  an  old  lower  tops'le 
that  we  were  repairing.  He  was  facing 
aft,  when  suddenly  there  was  a  bump 
behind  me  on  the  deck.  Frenchy  actu- 
ally dropped  his  serving  mallet  in  the 
excitement. 


Right  out  on  the  white  deck  below 
the  main  rigging  was  a  big  splotch  of 
tar,  and  Joe's  tarpot  rolled  into  the 
scuppers. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  pain- 
ful. Mr.  Zerk  came  forward  from  one 
of  the  quarterbitts,  where  he  was  smok- 
ing his  after-dinner  pipe,  and  Joe 
dropped  down  the  Jacob's  ladder  under 
a  fire  of  insulting  profanity  from  the 
Mate.  Whipping  off  his  dungaree  jacket, 
he  started  to  swab  up  the  defiling  tar 
before  it  could  soak  well  into  the  planks. 
Skouse,  whom  Frenchy  saw  unhitch  the 
lanyard  of  the  pot  as  he  worked  above 
Joe,  went  on  with  his  tarring  without 
batting  an  eye.  Trouble  was  on  foot, 
however,  in  the  port  watch. 

We  went  below  at  eight  bells,  four 
o'clock,  but  Joe  remained  on  deck  to 
remove  the  last  vestiges  of  tar,  and 
Skouse  entered  the  fo'c'sle,  speaking  to 
no  one.  The  dog  watch  that  day  was 
unusually  quiet,  all  hands  employing 
themselves  in  mending  and  reading  and 
wondering  what  the  outcome  would  be 
when  Joe  got  the  tar  cleaned  up  on  deck. 

At  five  bells  Joe  returned  to  the 
fo'c'sle  with  the  supper,  a  kid  of  salt 
pork  and  cabbage.  Martin,  who  had 
busied  himself  in  the  galley,  brought  in 
a  pan  of  "dandy  funk,"  a  baked  mess  of 
broken  hardtack  and  molasses,  a  great 
delicacy  with  us  and  only  possible  at 
rare  intervals  when  the  disgruntled  cook, 
Chow,  would  permit  us  to  take  up  the 
space  on  his  galley  stove.  However,  the 
dandy  funk  went  begging.  Joe  refused 
to  touch  it,  Skouse  ignored  it,  and  so 
did  everyone  else,  and  conversation  dur- 
ing the  meal  was  strained  to  the  break- 
ing point. 

The  second  dog  watch  went  by  with- 
out incident,  as  we  were  on  deck,  being 
rushed  about  with  the  braces,  sweating 
up  for  the  night,  trimming  yards  and 
laboring  at  the  bilge  pumps.  It  was 
clear,  but  with  no  moon,  and  at  eight 
bells  we  went  forward  to  the  square  un- 
der the  fo'c'sle  head.  The  starboard 
watch  were  called  to  some  task  of  hors- 
ing up  this  yard  or  that  by  the  Second 
Mate,  and  everything  was  propitious  for 
the  coming  battle.  Blood  alone  could 
wipe  out  the  feud  between  Skouse  and 
Joe. 
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Aggravated  by  the  hedging  discipline 
of  the  ship,  the  preparations  were  as  se- 
cret as  in  any  illegal  boxing  club  operat- 
ing in  some  blue-stocking  community. 
Jimmie  Marshall  decided  all  the  details 
and  was  to  act  as  referee.  Australia  and 
Charlie  agreed  to  look  after  Skouse, 
while  Martin  and  Tommy  lined  up  be- 
hind Joe.  The  men  stripped  to  the 
waist,  bare  knuckles  and  bare  feet,  with 
the  "ring"  bounded  by  the  fore  pin  rail 
to  leeward,  the  fife  rail,  the  knight  heads 
and  the  fore  side  of  the  fo'c'sle,  all  dimly 
lighted  by  the  fo'c'sle  lamp  shedding 
a  faint  yellow  gleam  over  the  space  of 
deck. 

"Not  much  room,  but  good  enougi: 
for  a  fight,  if  it's  fight  you  want,"  said 
Jimmie,  buzzing  around  like  a  bee.  Two 
buckets  were  filled  from  over  side,  hand 
swabs  were  got  from  the  deck  chest,  and 
our  men  lined  up  for  business. 

Skouse  weighed  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty,  topping  Joe  by  ten  pounds, 
but  for  all  that  they  were  well  matched, 
as  Joe  had  the  advantage  of  agility  and 
the  better  chance  to  dodge  the  hard 
knocks  of  the  very  substantial  deck  fix- 
tures all  about. 

The  watch  were  lined  up  around  the 
scene  of  battle  and  out  of  sight  from 
aft,  while  the  fo'c'sle  lookout  stood  at 
the  foremast,  ready  to  warn  us  of  a  sur- 
prise by  the  Second  Mate. 

Jimmie  brought  out  a  big  silver  watch 
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and  announced  that  the  rounds  would 
be  three  minutes,  no  punching  in  a 
clinch,  and  no  noise.  It  was  to  be  a 
silent  light,  a  desperate,  uncompromis- 
ing battle  for  the  freedom  of  the  fo'c'sle 
slaves  and  the  general  edification  of  all 
hands,  long  wearied  by  the  bickering  be- 
tween Joe  and  the  redhead. 

The  men  backed  off  in  the  gloom, 
and,  at  the  words  "Go  to  it,"  they 
clashed  with  the  hard  thuds  of  heavy 
fists.  Big  Skouse  swung  at  Joe,  landing 
the  fraction  of  a  second  before  Joe  con- 
nected with  the  big  fellow's  wind.  For 
a  minute  there  was  a  rapid  exchange  of 
blows,  when,  "biff,"  they  slammed  up 
against  the  deckhouse,  and  a  splotch  of 
blood  smeared  the  white  paint,  dimly 
visible  in  the  night.  Once  again  they 
swung  back,  when  the  ship  gave  a  sud- 
dent  roll,  as  a  blow  from  Joe's  fist  land- 
ed on  Skouse's  nose,  toppling  him  back- 
ward against  the  fife  rail.  An  iron  pin, 
the  one  used  to  belay  the  chain  sheets 
of  the  lower  tops'l,  caught  Skouse  be- 
hind the  ear,  and,  with  a  grunt,  he  was 
out. 
Fortunately,  nothing  but  rumors  of 
the  fight  ever  got  aft.  Skouse  was  well 
beaten  and  Joe  was  badly  battered.  Both 
men  carried  "shiners,"  and  honors  were 
about  even.  A  few  nights  later  Joe  and 
Skouse  chummed  together,  and  from  that 
day  to  the  end  of  the  voyage  they  were 
the  best  of  friends. 
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In  the  September  OUTING  Mr.  Riesenberg  carries 
his  voyage  down  to  Cape  Horn  and  incidentally 
shows  how  the  mate  dealt  with  trouble  in  the  fo'cYl. 


With   Drawing   ey  Walter   King    Sto 


NEVER  see  the  street  gamins  of  New  York  take  a  surreptitious  plunge  into  the  City 
Hall  fountain  when  the  cop  isn't  looking,  or  "catch  on  behind"  a  Fifth  Avenue  'bus 
when  the  conductor  is  inside  taking  fares,  without  reflecting  how  universal  are  certain 
boyhood  instincts.  A  pool  of  water,  a  moving  vehicle  say  the  same  things  to  boys 
everywhere.  But,  alas !  the  City  Hall  fountain  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  old  swim- 
ming hole  we  country  boys  knew,  as  a  Fifth  Avenue  'bus  is  a  poor  substitute  for  Bill 
^  Jones's  pung.  I  cannot  recall  anyone  in  my  boyhood  set  who  couldn't  swim. 
Not  to  be  able  to  swim,  in  fact,  was  as  unthinkable  as  not  to  know  the  principles  of 
baseball.  Probably  none  of  these  city  gamins  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  baseball,  but 
how  many  of  them  can  swim,  I  wonder  ?  It  is  curious,  when  we  come  to  think  of  it,  how 
almost  entirely  to  chance  we  leave  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  knowledge. 
Chance  may  be  trusted  when  there's  an  old  swimming  hole,  but  hardly  when  there  is 
only  the  City  Hall  fountain  and  a  policeman  with  his  back  turned.  As  a  conservator  of 
human  lives,  this  same  old  swimming  hole  has  probably  accomplished  more  than  any 
serum  yet  devised  in  a  $10,000,000  laboratory. 

And  how  pleasantly  it  imparted  the  important  information !  Dog  days,  fumed  at  by 
adults,  unendurable  in  cities,  held  no  terrors  for  us  boys,  who  had  only  to  kick  off  a  pair 
of  shoes  and  peel  down  a  pair  of  torn  stockings  (if  we  wore  them),  and  then  to  slip  out  of 
our  pants  (trousers  were  unheard  of  then)  and  pull  our  shirts  over  our  heads,  to  be  ready 
for  the  cool,  refreshing  dive  from  the  sloping  rock  into  the  brown  water,  and  the  paddle 
into  the  shade  of  the  great  tree  on  the  other  side  of  the  hole.  The  swimming  hole  was 
called  a  hole  because  it  was  one.  The  stream  for  the  most  part  bickered  over  sandy  shal- 
lows or  crept  neck-deep  through  the  meadows;  but  now  and  again  at  the  roots  of  a  big 
tree  or  the  base  of  a  rock  on  a  bend  it  had  scoured  a  deeper  basin,  sometimes  so  deep 
that  the  boy  who  could  dive  and  bring  up  sand  was  a  hero.  One  or  two  of  the  largest  of 
these  holes  was  just  below  bridges,  which  by  narrowing  the  channel,  had  evidently  speeded 
the  current  and  directly  caused  the  scouring  out  process.  Big  Sandy  and  Little  Sandy  were 
two  such  pools  — our  two  best.  Officially  you  were  permitted  to  swim  in  Big  Sandy  only 
when  some  of  the  "big  fellers"  were  along,  because  of  its  dreaded  depths.  Unofficially, 
you  did  as  the  rest  did.  The  proximity  of  the  bridges,  certainly,  was  never  a  deterrent. 
Modesty  merely  decreed  that  when  a  carriage  was  heard  coming  you  were  to  dive,  if  you 
chanced  to  be  on  the  bank,  and  if,  when  you  came  up,  it  was  seen  to  contain  females,  you 
were  to  remain  in  the  water  till  it  had  passed. 

The  Daniels'  kick,  even  the  crawl,  was  unknown  to  us  then.  We  began  by  treading 
water,  achieved  the  dog  paddle  next,  then  the  breast  stroke,  and  finally  the  side  stroke,  with 
plain  diving  as  a  necessary  adjunct,  and  the  ability  to  make  a  scoop  dive  without  taking  a 
"belly  whopper"  as  a  further  essential,  to  escape  ridicule. 

I  can  still  remember  the  dusty  heat  of  the  turnpike  as  we  tramped  up  it  those  August 
days  so  long  ago,  the  dash  down  the  bank  to  the  screen  of  the  alders,  the  cool  dampness 
of  the  grass  to  bare  feet,  the  heat  of  the  rock  where  the  sun  had  baked  it  all  day  long, 
the  cold  sting  of  the  water.  I  can  remember  the  smell  of  the  water,  too,  with  its  slight 
deposit  of  vegetable  matter  stirred  up  by  the  swimmers,  and  the  stickiness  of  it  when,  as  the 
sun  declined,  I  pulled  my  shirt  on  over  my  moist  back.  I  can  even  see  the  spindle  legs  or 
Joe  Nichols  below  his  little  shrunk  shirt,  and  hear  his  teeth  chattering.  He  always  would 
stay  in  too  long.  But  I  can  remember  no  dust  nor  heat  on  the  homeward  tramp!  That 
must  always  have  been  cool.  Little  Sandy  and  Big  Sandy  are  both  gone  now.  A  trolley 
bridge  goes  through  one,  a  mill  befouls  the  other.     They  say  our  climate  is  changing ! 
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FINDING  THE  STARS  OF  BASE- 
BALL 

By  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

Illustrated   with    Photographs 

VI7'HERE  do  the  Big  League  players  come  from?  Do  they 
**  get  a  "job"  as  the  rest  of  us  do?  Or  do  they  dawn  upon  the 
baseball  world  in  some  strange,  unheard-of  fashion?  The  answer 
is — The  Scout.  This  article  tells  what  The  Scout  is ;  what  he  does ; 
how  he  does  it.  It  is  a  story  from  the  inside — the  real  workings 
of  an  important  part  of  the  big  baseball  machine. 


N  the  front  row  of  the  grandstand 
just  to  the  right  of  the  Los  Angeles 
bench  sat  a  certain  man.  Crowded 
together  on  the  wooden  stands  of 
the  park  swarmed  thousands  of 
other  men,  a  typical  baseball  crowd 
gathered  for  the  opening  game  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  League  season.  And  in 
the  crowd  that  rimmed  the  sweep  of 
level  green  grass  a  hundred  occupations 
were  represented.  Physicians,  lawyers, 
day-laborers  sat  side  by  side ;  yet  of  the 
varied  occupations  represented  that  of  the 
man  down  near  the  "home-team"  bench 
alone  was  different. 

In  dress  he  was  quite  unobtrusive.  He 
could  have  been  anything.  Yet  a  closer 
glance  showed  his  face  to  be  tanned  and 
weather-beaten,  as  with  long  life  in  the 
open.  Around  his  eyes  were  wrinkles, 
tiny  nests  of  them,  the  kind  that  come 
from  frequent  squinting  at  a  bright  sun. 
And  his  hands  were  different  from  the 
hands  of  a  business  man.  He  raised 
them  to  light  a  cigar.  They  seemed  ab- 
normally large  and  gnarled.  Some  ot 
the  fingers  were  bent  queerly,  fingers 
that  had  been  broken.  And  always  the 
man  seemed  poised,  alert,  keen  to  begin 
some  swift  action;  about  him  was  an  air 
of  repressed  activity — an  air  that  one 
engaged  in  some  athletic  occupation  never 
loses. 

The  game  began.  Eight  men  wear- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  brand,  stars  every 
one,  trotted  out  on  the  field.  The  ninth, 
making  his  way  toward  first  base,  was 
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a  tall,  awkward  youth  whom  none  of 
the  fans  had  seen  in  the  home  uniform 
before.  When  they  saw  him  take  the 
place  of  a  seasoned  player,  one  whose 
excellence  in  the  place  was  well  known, 
the  crowd  was  displeased,  and  said  so. 
The  man  in  the  front  row  made  no  sign 
other  than  a  sudden  focusing  of  the 
glance  which  he  had  swept  over  the  field. 
For  the  rest  of  the  afternoon's  play — 
and  it  was  a  furious  game — his  eyes 
never  left  the  gangling  lad  on  the  first 
sack  whose  huge  pancake  glove  gripped 
every  ball  that  came  his  way. 

After  the  game  the  man  climbed  over 
the  grandstand  rail  and  sought  the  man- 
ager of  the  Los  Angeles  team. 

"What's  that  youngster's  name?"  he 
asked. 

"Chase,  Hal  Chase,"  grinned  the 
manager. 

"He's  a  wonder,  isn't  he?" 

That  night  a  telegram  flashed  over 
the  wires  to  New  York.  The  next 
morning  President  Farrell  opened  it  in 
his  office  and  read  : 

"Chase,  new  first  baseman  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  a  sensation." 

And  Farrell  drafted  Chase  for  $750 
— obtained  something  rare,  a  "new  star," 
obtained  him  because  Danny  Long,  the 
New  York  Club's  Scout,  was  the  man  in 
the  grandstand. 

These  Scouts  are  a  strange  company. 
They  travel  this  country  from  end  to 
end  on  a  strange  quest — a  hunt  for  men. 
Their  mission  is  to  find  capable  young 
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ball  players.  They  form  a  wonderful 
dragnet  which  is  known  as  the  "scouting 
system."  In  a  year  thej  visit  the  cities 
ot  hundreds  of  smaller  League  teams,  and 
from  them  they  obtain  players  to  be  used 
on  the  larger  circuits — the  National  and 
the  American    leagues. 

Now  that  big  rtioney-making  institu- 
tion called  "Organized  Baseball"  has  its 
chief  profit  in  the  National  and  Ameri- 
can leagues.  On  their  rosters  are  the  cities 
that  pay  more  to  see  baseball  games  than 
do  any  other  cities  in  the  country.  The 
product  sold  is  high-class  baseball.  To 
keep  up  the  standard,  new  blood  must 
be  infused  constantly  into  the  game.  And 
it  is  the  task  of  the  Scouts  to  find  this 
new  blood  and  to  furnish  it  to  the  clubs 
that  are  aging. 

To  do  this  they  cover  all  the  smaller 
leagues,  which,  for  reasons  I  shall  ex- 
plain later,  are  divided  into  five  classes. 
Each  little  league  is  a  feeder  into  the 
American  and  National  circuits.  Each 
hatches  and  breeds  young  players  who 
some  day  will  perform  brilliantly  to  the 
crowds  at  New  York,  Chicago,  all  the 
larger  big-money  cities.  Also,  these  lit- 
tle leagues  make  most  of  their  money 
from  the  players  they  can  sell  to  the  lar- 
ger circuits.  And  these  players  are  sold 
like  so  many  head  of  cattle.  They  are 
property;  and  it  is  the  Scout  who  ap- 
praises and  buys  this  property. 

A  Scout  travels  about  twenty  thou- 
sand miles  a  year.  He  begins  his  route 
by  going  down  into  Texas.  He  goes 
there  first  because  the  league  season  in 
that  section  opens  around  the  first  of 
March.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of 
April  he  judges  the  league's  young  play- 
ers. The  other  smaller  leagues  opening 
around  May  10th,  the  Scout  works  up 
into  them  gradually.  From  Texas  he 
visits  all  the  cities  of  the  South  and, 
working  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  finishes 
with  the  New  England  teams.  Then 
he  cuts  across  the  country,  stopping  off 
to  cover  the  countless  clubs  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  and  proceeds  on  his  way  as  far 
as  Vancouver. 

This  scouting  system  is  only  a  few 
years  old.  Up  to  1900  the  Scout  was 
comparatively  unknown.  Only  rarely 
did  a  man  make  an  extended  tour  in 
search    of   young   players.     Indeed,    the 


ARTHUR  IRWIN 

The  man  who  was  given  th2  job  of  getting  the 
men   for   the  Yankees. 


late  Harry  Pulliam,  who  died  while 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  Na- 
tional League,  might  be  called  the  first 
of  all  Scouts.  Representing  the  Louis- 
ville club,  he  was  searching  for  new  ma- 
terial, when  he  heard  that  a  team  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  had  a  wonderful  player. 
Pulliam  hurried  to  Paterson.  The  man 
was  Wagner,  and,  securing  him  for  al- 
most nothing,  Pulliam  brought  him  back 
to  Louisville.  Instantly  Wagner  be- 
came a  sensation  and  when  Dreyfuss,  the 
Louisville  owner,  secured  the  Pittsburgh 
club  he  took  Hans  Wagner  with  him. 
But  stars  are  not  so  easy  to  find  these 
days.  That's  why  every  major  league 
club  has  to  employ  two  or  more  scouts, 
paying  them  salaries  from  $2,000  to 
$7,000   a   year   and   keeping   them   con- 
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"BILLY"   MURRAY 

The  Pittsburgh  scout  who  bought  O'Toole  for 
$22,500. 

stantly  on  the  road.  The  owners,  you 
see,  were  quick  to  realize  that  the  future 
of  baseball,  the  future  of  the  great  sums 
they  have  invested,  is  dependent  upon 
new  players  being  secured.  With  no  new 
players  poor  baseball  would  follow.  Box 
office  receipts  would  fall  off.  Ruin  would 
result.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
Scout.    _ As  in  this  case : 

By  the  summer  of  1908  the  Greater 
New  York  Baseball  Club  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  had  become  a  failure.  The 
team  was  playing  miserably.  People 
ceased  to  be  attracted  to  the  park.  The 
gate  receipts  dwindled  rapidly.  The 
club  needed  new  players  and  needed  them 
quickly.  President  Frank  Farrell  was 
eager  to  buy  them,  but  good  players  are 
hard  to  buy.  Major  league  clubs  haven't 
them  for  sale.  They  must  be  dug  out  of 
the  minors. 

In  desperation  Farrell  sent  for  Arthur 
Irwin.  Of  Irwin  he  had  heard  that  no 
man  was  a  shrewder  judge  of  young 
players,  so  Farrell  gave  him  a  contract 
and  told  him  to  go  out  and  get  new  ma- 
terial for  the  team. 

Now,  that  commission  was  like  one  of 
the  tasks  of  Hercules.  Seven  other  clubs 
in  ±he  American  League  and  eight  in  the 


National  were  also  looking  for. such  ma- 
terial. The  two  St.  Louis  teams  had 
spent  $300,000  and  only  one  star  player 
was  the  result. 

Irwin  went  on  the  road.  He  traveled 
thousands  of  miles.  He  visited  one  little 
league  after  another.  Behind  him  in 
New  York  was  Farrell  with  an  open 
pocketbook.  In  a  year,  after  spending 
about  $35,000,  Irwin  began  to  get  re- 
sults. Brilliant  players  were  hurried  to 
New  York.  Indeed,  so  sharp  were  Ir- 
win's eyes  that  by  1910  Farrell 's  team 
was  in  second  place,  fighting  for  the 
pennant  and  making  big  money.  A  Scout 
had  saved  the  club. 

As  an  example  of  how  Irwin  worked 
the  following  is  told.:    . 

Hearing  that  the  Williamsport  team 
of  the  Tri-State  league  had  a  clever 
young  pitcher,  Irwin  left  New  York. 
The  next  day  he  joined  the  Williamsport 
team  and  remained  with  it  until  the 
quarry,  whose  name  was  Warhop, 
pitched.  After  seeing  him  in  action,  Ir- 
win made  arrangements  to  buy  him.  At 
the  same  time  he  noticed  a  chunky  little 
fellow  playing  the  outfield.  Irwin  liked 
his  style  of  batting.     He  learned  that  the 


R.    F.    KINSELLA 

The     man     who     helped     McGraw     build     the 
Giants   into  a  championship  team.  '  ■  - 
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chunk._v  person  was  Cree,  formerly  oi  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  team.  Irwin 
decided  that  New  York  needed  Cree. 
When  he  came  to  buy  him,  though,  he 
found  that  a  Detroit  Scout  had  taken  a 
$2,000  option  on  Cree  the  week  before. 
But  Irwin  wasn't  beaten.  Sounding  De- 
troit, he  learned  they  wanted  Moriarity, 
New  York's  third  baseman.  So  a  deal 
was  made.  Moriarity  went  to  Detroit; 
in  exchange  New  York  received  the  op- 
tion on  Cree.  To-day  Moriarity 's  best 
days  as  a  ball  player  are  about  over,  while 
Cree  is  one  of  the  star  outfielders  of  the 
American  League.  Also,  Warhop  is  one 
of  the  most  reliable  pitchers  of  Farrell's 
team.  So  much  for  the  worth  of  the 
Scout. 

When  the  New  York  Americans 
signed  Irwin  they  began  the  present  ex- 
tensive "scouting  system."  Up  to  that 
time  there  had  been  no  regular  canvass- 
ing of  the  little  leagues  by  men  em- 
ployed solely  for  that  purpose.  Practi- 
cally all  the  players  whom  Frank  Chance 
is  trying  to  transform  into  a  second  Cub 
machine  for  New  York  wTere  found  by 
Irwin.  Last  summer  he  slipped  into 
Lawrence,  Mass.     There  he  saw  a  man 


MONTE    CROSS 

Now  scent  for  the  St.  Louis  Americans;   once 
a  great  shortstop. 


HARRY   PULLIAM 

Late    president    of    the    National    League;    the 
first    of    the    scouts. 


named  Keating.  Also  Irwin  saw  enough 
to  convince  him  that  Keating  was  de- 
cidedly worth  while.  He  took  an  op- 
tion on  him  for  $5,000.  Three  weeks 
later  the  Chicago  club  of  the  American 
League  offered  New  York  $9,000  for 
that  option.  At  this  writing  Keating  is 
the  star  of  New  York's  pitching  staff. 

The  Scout  must  be  extremely  skilled 
for  upon  his  say-so  huge  sums  of  money 
are  spent.  In  one  year,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  its  scouts,  the  Chicago  Americans 
spent  $65,000  for  new  players.  Cleve- 
land spent  $40,000.  Last  year,  through 
purchases  and  drafts  of  new  players,  the 
American  and  National  League  clubs 
obligated  themselves  to  the  extent  of 
$550,200.  Pittsburgh  alone  spent  $33,- 
000.  Even  Boston,  which  was  not  a 
big  money  maker  in  the  National 
League,  paid  a  bill  of  $42,000 — paid  it 
in  the  hope  that  some  young  star  would 
be  discovered  who  in  a  year  or  two 
would  help  make  the  club  a  success. 

After  the  Scout  has  found  the  player 
the  club  obtains  him  in  one  of  two  ways. 
Either  they  make  an  offer  to  the  minor 
league  club  and  buy  the  player  outright, 
or  they  draft  him.  Let  me  explain  the 
draft : 

Every  year  the  National  and  Ameri- 
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BIG    CHIEF    MEYERS 
Whom  "Dick"  Kinsella  found  for  the  Giants  in  St.  Paul 


can  League  clubs  may  levy  upon  the 
minors  for  new  players.  That  is  why 
the  minors  are  divided  into  five  classes. 
Each  class  has  a  different  drafting  price 
The  highest,  an  "AA"  league,  the  Inter- 
national, for  example,  has  a  price  of 
$2,500.  The  lowest,  a  "D"  league,  the 
Blue  Grass  for  instance,  has  a. price  of 
$500. 

Now,  if  the  Scouts  of,  say,  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh  discover  a  player  in  a 
class  "AA"  league  whom  they  do  not 
want  to  buy  outright,  they  draft  him. 
That  is,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  they  file 
with  the  working  board  of  "Organized 
Baseball"  a  requisition  for  the  player  and 
a  check  for  the  league's  price,  in  that 
case  $2,500.  Then  New  York  and 
Pittsburgh  draw  lots  to  see  which '  club 
gets  the  player.  The  winner's  check  is 
turned  over  to  the  minor  league  club 
whence  the  player  came  and  the  loser's 
check  is  returned. 

Obviously  this  means  that  a  Scout 
must  be  very  accurate  in  his  judgment. 
He  must  save  money  for  his  club  by  not 
buying  outright,  and  if. he  resorts  to  the 
draft    the   player    may    be    lost    on- the 


draw.  That  is  why  the  Scouts  command 
good  salaries.  They  are  clever  men  and 
shrewd  bargainers.  William  Murray,  a 
former  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Na- 
tionals, is  now  the  chief  scout  of  the 
Pittsburgh  club. 
Dreyfuss  pavs  him 
$5,000  a  year  and 
all  expenses.  The 
Boston  Americans 
carry  at  heavy  expense  Donovan,  once 
a  prominent  major  league  manager.  The 
St.  Louis  Americans  employ  Monte 
Cross,  who  was  once  a  great  shortstop. 
The  Chicago  Americans  pay  Jack  Doyle, 
a  former  manager  of  the  New 
York  Giants,  a  big  salary  to 
watch  the  minor  leagues.  De- 
troit employs  Sugden,  a  catcher. 
In  all  there  are  about  fifty  of 
these  Scouts  on  the  regular  pay- 
rolls of  major  league  clubs. 

And  when  you  consider  that 
upon  their  advice  the  Pittsburgh 
Nationals  paid  the  unheard-of 
sum  of  $22,500  for  a  single  ball 
player,  it  becomes  more  appar- 
ent why  so  much  depends  upon 
the  Scout.    • 

In  1911  Pittsburgh  had  a  chance  for 
the  National  League  pennant.  If  they 
could  secure  a  good  pitcher  they  might 
win  it.  Now,  in  St.  Paul  there  was 
such  a  pitcher.  His  name  was  O'Toole 
and  he  suddenly  became  a  very  valuable 
asset  to  the  St.  Paul  club.  Scout  Mur- 
ray, of  Pittsburgh,  heard  of  him.  He 
hurried  to  St.  Paul.  Shrewd  and 
skilled,  a  veteran  manager,  Murray  was 
equipped  to  pass  judgment  upon  any 
player.  That's  why  Dreyfuss  paid  him 
a  big  salary. 

But  Murray  found  the  Scouts  of  five 
other  big  league  teams  in  St.  Paul. 
They,  too,  had  come  to  secure  this 
pitcher,  tales  of  whose  prowess  had  gone 
abroad.  Murray  saw  that  he  was  in  for 
it.  So  he  made  a  private  deal  with  the 
St.  Paul  club.  He  was  to  have  the  op- 
tion of  raising  $500  on  the  highest  bid 
another  Scout  should  make. 

Cantillion,  manager  of  Indianapolis, 
had  wired  the  Chicago  American  League 
club  about  O'Toole.  Detroit  and  the 
Chicago  National  Scouts  were  also  on 
the  scene,  prepared  to  go  the  limit.     As 
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soon  as  the  dickering  began  it  was  evi- 
dent that  the  old  record  for  buying  a 
ball  player— $11,000  for  Marquard— 
was  to  be  smashed.  The  first  offer  was 
$10,000.  Murray  added  $500.  Then 
the  Chicago  Americans'  man  bid  $15,- 
000.  Murray  offered  $15,500.  Final- 
ly the  Detroit  Scout  exclaimed : 

"We'll  pa)-  $18,000  right  over  the 
counter!" 

And  he  smiled  at  the  other  Scouts  as 
if  doubting  their  authority  to  go  higher. 
But  Murray  made  it  $500  more.  That 
finished  Detroit.  The  Chicago  Ameri- 
cans bid  on  and  Murray  raised.  At 
$20,000  Chicago  stopped  and  Murray 
closed  the  deal  for  Pittsburgh  at  $22,500 
— the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  pro- 
fessional ball  player. 

Perhaps  O 'Toole  was  worth  that  sum 
in  advertising.  He  has  yet  to  develop 
into  a  star  warranting  the  price  paid  for 
him. 

By  contract  the  two  greatest  pitchers 
in  baseball  were  obtained  for  a  song.  A 
New  York  Scout  saw  Christy  Mathew- 
son  pitching  for  the  Norfolk  club  of  Vir- 
ginia League  and  drafted  him  for  $750. 
A  Washington  Scout  found  a  fair-haired 
young  giant  up  in  Weiser,  Idaho.  The 
young  giant  was  the  pitching  sensation 
of  a  little  ball  team  there.  That  was  six 
years  ago.  To-day  Walter  Johnson  is 
called  "the  greatest  pitcher  in  the 
world."  He  can  throw  a  ball  swifter 
than  any  man  alive.  In  a  recent  test 
he  drove  a  ball  through  the  air  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
feet  a  second. 

Now,  when  Johnson  was  up  in  Idaho 
his  terrific  speed  began  to  be  felt.  A 
story  went  the  rounds  of  how  he  had 
made  a  wild  pitch  and  split  a  plank  in 
the  ball  park  fence.  Among  those  who 
flocked  to  see  him  work  was  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  Washington,  D.  C.  So 
thoroughly  convinced  was  this  man  of 
Johnson's  ability  that  he  wrote  Cantil- 
lion,  then  manager  of  the  Washington 
team,  a  letter.  Now,  baseball  managers 
have  a  way  of  dropping  letters  in  the 
trash  basket.  But  the  man  wrote  ten 
letters,  and  each  told  more  excitedly  how 
a  wonderful  pitcher  was  going  to  waste 
in  Idaho.  Finally  Cantillion  said  to  his 
Scout,  a  veteran,  Shay  by  name: 


"When  you  are  up  that  way  jump 
over  into  Idaho  and  see  what  this  fellow 
Johnson  looks  like." 

About  a  month  later  Shay  sought  the 
town  of  Weiser.  Also,  he  was  in  the 
mood  that  wonders  when  the  next  train 
leaves.  Surely  nothing  good  could  come 
out  of  Weiser.  Not  telling  anyone  his 
business,  Shay  waited  around  until  it 
was  Johnson's  turn  to  pitch.  He  had 
to  wait  two  days,  but  a  Scout  never 
shirks.  As  soon  as  the  game  was  over 
Shay  hurried  to  a  telegraph  office.  In 
his  message  he  urged  Washington  to 
make  haste  and  asked  for  authority  to 
buy  the  big  pitcher.  The  Scout's  shrewd 
eyes  had  seen  in  Johnson  the  faint  glim- 
mer of  a  new  star.  So  the  deal  was 
closed  at  a  very  low  price — under  $1,000 
— and  Johnson  came  to  Washington. 
Also  were  the  Washington  club  to  sell 
Johnson  to-day  they  could  obtain  for 
him  close  to  forty  times  that  sum. 


CALDWELL,    OF   THE   YANKEES 
Found   by   Scout   Irwin. 
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THE  GREAT  COBB 

Detroit    took   a    chance   and   paid   $700    for   him   on 
the  advice  of  a  scout. 


Obviously  the  Scout  must  work  in  se- 
cret. Imagine  how  Johnson's  price 
would  have  soared  had  another  Scout  or 
two  been  on  the  scene.  The  goings  and 
comings  of  the  Scouts  are  known  only  to 
the  club  owners.  Most  of  them  go 
pussy-footing  their  way  from  one  city  to 
another.  They  are  seldom  recognized 
as  old  players,  for  few  of  them  are  known 
except  in  uniform.  Their  methods  of 
work  differ.  Irwin,  for  instance,  be- 
lieves in  following  a  man  and  watching 
him  play  for  at  least  a  week.  Others, 
among  them  Cross,  of  St.  Louis,  have 
the  knack  of  making  snap  decisions  on 
the  strength  of  one  game. 

Often  Scouts  travel  with  their  iden- 
tity concealed.  Doyle,  who  has  secured 
many  good  players  for  Chicago,  says  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  under  cover. 
George  Huff,  who  discovered  Reulbach, 
Stahl,  and  Speaker,  is  another  who  be- 
lieves in  going  quietly  about  his  work. 


Huff  thinks  that  if  a  young  player  knows 
a  Scout  is  watching  he  will  become  nerv- 
ous, anxious  to  make  a  good  impression, 
and  fall  far  below  his  right  standing. 
Brouthcrs,  who  scouted  for  the  New 
York  Giants,  however,  always  used  to 
make  his  identity  known.  So  did  Ham- 
ilton, who  last  year  scouted  for  the  Bos- 
ton Nationals.  It  is  the  Scout  who  goes 
snooping  around,  though,  who  is  gener- 
ally most  successful.  In  such  a  way 
worked  one  of  Detroit's  Scouts — as  you 
will  see: 

Some  years  ago  the  Charleston  team 
secured  a  hot-tempered  Georgia  boy. 
His  name  was  Tyrus  Raymond  Cobb. 
So  wild  and  fiery  was  his  disposition  that 
Charleston  sold  him  to  Augusta  for 
$150.  At  Augusta  he  was  the  same 
Cobb — resentful,  hating  discipline,  ready 
to  fight  on  the  instant ,  a  firebrand. 
Now,  Cobb  was  playing  the  outfield 
for  Augusta  when  a  Scout  of  the  De- 
troit American  League  club  joined  the 
little  minor  league  team.  The  Scout 
was  there  to  watch  a  pitcher  named  Ci- 
cotte.  Cicotte  was  in  the  box  that  day, 
but  the  Scout  didn't  watch  him.  In- 
stead he  kept  his  eyes  on  the  fiery  Cobb, 
who  hit  the  ball  and  ran  the  bases  as  the 
Scout  had  never  seen  done  before. 

As  soon  as  the  game  was  over  the 
Scout  hurried  a  dispatch  to  the  manager 
of  the  Detroit  club.  The  message  said 
to  transfer  the  option  on  Cicotte  to 
Cobb.  Now,  no  one  in  Detroit  had  ever 
heard  of  Cobb,  but  the  Scout  had  a  repu- 
tation for  never  erring.  And  upon  his 
advice  Detroit  paid  Augusta  $700  for 
Cobb.  To-day  Detroit  wouldn't  sell 
Cobb  for  $35,000.  The  Scout  who  dis- 
covered him  landed  the  greatest  bargain 
in  baseball. 

And  Speaker,  who  has  been  called 
"Boston's  Cobb,"  was  secured  just  as 
cheaply.  When  Scout  Huff,  traveling 
through  the  South,  saw  Speaker  play 
the  outfield  at  Clayburn,  Texas,  he  knew 
that  he  had  a  "find."  Huff's  eye  was 
attracted  by  the  easy  swing,  the  deadly 
judgment  that  the  big,  solidly  built 
Speaker  showed  whenever  he  came  to  the 
plate.  After  the  game  Huff  hunted  up 
the  manager  of  the  club.  He  knew  that 
if  he  said  he  wanted  to  buy  Speaker  the 
price  would  instantly  jump.     So  he  used 
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a  trick  that  Scouts  often  employ.  He 
made  anxious  inquiries  about  another 
player.  For  an  hour  Huff  talked  about 
the  Clayburn  second  baseman.  The, 
Clayburn  manager  got  the  impression 
that  Huff  would  pay  a  big  price  for  this 
second  baseman.  The  manager  became 
very  pleased.  He  went  so  far  as  to  buy 
Huff  a  cigar.  Then  Huff  asked  very 
carelessly-: 

"And  what  about  that  outfielder  you 
have — the  big  fellow?  I  think  his  name 
is  Speaker.  If  I  can  get  him  cheap  I 
might  give  him  a  trial." 

"Oh,  you  can  have  him  for  $750," 
replied  the  manager,  taken  off  his  guard. 
•  Huff  promptly  closed  the  deal  on  his 
own  responsibility.  When  Speaker 
joined  Boston  he  was  off  form,  and  Mc- 
Guire,  the  Boston  manager,  decided  to 
send  him  to  Little  Rock  for  more  expe- 
rience. Also,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Scout,  McGuire  sent  him  with  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Boston  club  could  recall 
him  at  any  time.  In  his  new  surround- 
ings Speaker  regained  form.  Overnight 
he  became  the  sensation  of  the  league. 


GEORGE    HUFF 

Who    found    Speaker,   the   hard-hitting  fielder, 
for  the  Red  Sox. 


DEL    HOWARD 

Now  in  the   Pacific  Coast  League,  but  one  of  the 
eyes   of  the   Cubs. 

His  hitting  was  terrific.  Six  major 
league  clubs  rushed  their  Scouts  to  Lit- 
tle Rock.  The  Boston  Scout  hurried 
aboard  a  train.  When  he  reached  Little 
Rock  he  found  the  six  Scouts  making 
big  offers  to  the  club.  A  Chicago  man 
bid  $5,000.  But  Little  Rock  couldn't 
listen  to  any  bids.  By  agreement  they 
had  to  turn  over  the  player  to  Boston. 
And  the  Boston  Scout  marched  him  away 
at  the  original  price — $750.  To-day, 
like  Cobb,  Speaker  would  bring  a  tre- 
mendous price  were  he  to  be  thrown  on 
the  baseball  market. 

But  in  both  these  cases  the  lucky  Scout 
had  a  comparatively  easy  time.  When 
other  Scouts  are  after  the  same  player, 
though,  when  the  trail  grows  warm,  sub- 
terfuge and  trick  must  be  used.  For 
instance : 

In  the  autumn  of  1910  the  Chicago 
Club  of  the  American  League  was  go- 
ing to  pieces.  Alarmed  at  the  situation, 
President  Comiskey  called  his  Scouts  into 
a  conference. 

"Cover  every  minor  league  in  the 
country,"  he  ordered,  "and  buy  anybody 
who  looks  good." 

The  Scouts  went  their  way.  That 
year  Comiskey's  bill  for  new  players  was 
$65,000. 

One  of  the  Scouts  hurried  to  Provi- 
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dence.      He    had    heard 
reports  of  a  young  man, 
the     shortstop     of       the 
Eastern      League      team 
there.      But    four    other 
Scouts  had  heard  of  -this 
same   shortstop,    and   by 
the     time     the     Chicago 
man   reached   Providence 
he  saw  that  only  a  ruse 
would    secure    his    man. 
The   recruit's  name  was 
Blackburn.   The  Chicago 
Scout  immediately  made 
it  his  business  to  become 
very    chummy   with 
Blackburn.      Meanwhile 
the  other  Scouts 
were  waiting, 
each     watching 
the    other,    each 
attempting       to 
throw    his    rival 
off     the     track. 
In    a    few    days 
C  o  m  i  s  k  ey's 
Scout    had 
wormed  his  way 
into     Black- 
burn's    good 
graces.     Still  he 
wasn't     sure    of 
his    prize.     An- 
other     Scout 

with  more  authority  to  make  a  quick 
cash  transaction  was  on  the  scene.  So 
while  Chicago's  representative  tele- 
graphed Comiskey  for  final  instructions, 
he  devised  a  scheme  to  throw  the  others 
off  the  track. 

That  night,  after  telling  Blackburn 
what  a  good  joke  it  would  be,  he  induced 
him  to  wear  glasses  and  visit  the  hotel. 
Before  the  shortstop  came  one  of  the 
Scouts  strolled  through  the  lobby. 
Catching  sight  of  Comiskey's  man,  he 
came  over. 

"I  suppose  you're  going  to  bid  against 
me  for  Blackburn,"  he  smiled.  "By  the 
way,  I  wish  you'd  introduce  me  to  him." 

"I'll  be  glad  to,"  replied  the  Chicago 
Scout. 

Just  then  Blackburn,  wearing  eye- 
glasses, came  along.  After  talking  for 
some  time  he  excused  himself  and  went 
home.     Said  the  Chicago  Scout's  rival: 


HOME    RUN       BAKER 

An   unofficial  scout  found   him  for   Connie    Mack. 


"Go  ahead  and  bid  on 
Blackburn.  I  wouldn't 
touch  him.  He  wears 
'cheaters.'  Nobody  who 
uses  glasses  can  be  a 
good  ball  player." 

"Yes,  his  eyes  are  apt 
to  play  the  deuce  with 
him  in  some  important 
game,"  agreed  the  Scout 
from  Chicago. 

Then  his  rival  hur- 
ried and  told  the  others 
that  Blackburn  wore 
glasses  off  the  field. 
Baseball  Scouts 
are  like  news- 
paper men  when 
their  own  inter- 
ests are  not  at 
stake :  they  are 
quick  to  help 
each  other.  And 
that  night  most 
of  the  Scouts 
left  town.  Only 
Comiskey's  man 
remained  and  he 
said  something 
about  taking  a 
later  train. 

The  next  day, 
after  thanking 
Blackburn  for 
wearing  the  glasses,  the  Scout  closed 
the  deal.  He  bought  Blackburn  for 
Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $13,500.  The 
club  paid  $6,500  in  cash  and  gave  Provi- 
dence two  players  worth  $4,000  and 
$3,000  apiece.  Soon  after  joining  the 
White  Sox,  Blackburn  developed  an  in- 
jury that  handicapped  his  playing.  He 
has  yet  to  do  as  well  for  Chicago  as  he 
did  for  the  little  Providence  team 
whence  he  came. 

Still  it  wasn't  the  Scout's  fault.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Scouts  rarely  fail. 
They  wouldn't  keep  their  jobs  if  they 
did.  Time  and  again  they  have  discov- 
ered really  remarkable  players,  only  to 
have  some  big  league  manager  fall  down 
in  his  judgment  and  send  the  recruit 
back  to  some  minor  league.  A  Phila- 
delphia Scout  recommended  Joe  Jackson 
to  Connie  Mack.  Mack  tried  him  and 
sent   him   back   to   a   little   club   in   the 
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South.  A  Cleveland 
Scout  found  Jackson 
there  and  secured 
him.  To-day  Jackson 
is  one  of  the  best  out- 
fielders in  the  Ameri- 
can League.  Phila- 
delphia couldn't  buy 
him  from  Cleveland 
for  $10,000. 

But  Cleveland  has 
made  its  mistake,  too. 
One  of  their  Scouts 
recommended  a  minor 
league  first  baseman 
named  Daubert.  The 
Cleveland  manager 
sent  him  to  Nashville. 
Again  the  Cleveland 
Scout  recommended 
Daubert ;  again  the 
manager  blundered. 
This  time  Daubert 
was  sent  to  Memphis. 
Here  a  B  r  o  o  k  ly  n 
Scout  found  him  and 
to-day  Daubert  is  the 
best  first  baseman  in 
the  National  League. 

Campbell  was  rec- 
ommended by  Chi- 
cago Scouts.  Chicago 
didn't  have  much  use 
for  him.  In  time  Campbell  drifted 
to  Aberdeen,  Washington.  A  Pittsburgh 
Scout  found  him  there  and  in  a  year 
Campbell  became  a  star  of  the  Pirate 
outfield. 

But  the  scouting  systems  of  the  Chi- 
cago National  and  the  Philadelphia 
Americans  are  a  little  different  from 
those  of  other  clubs.  When  Krank 
Chance  managed  the  Cubs  he  devised  a 
system  that  brought  remarkable  results. 
In  every  minor  league  he  commissioned 
a  player  or  manager  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Cubs.  In  each  case  the 
agent  was  a  major  league  veteran.  Also 
being  a  veteran,  he  was  able  to  judge 
players  accurately.  Besides  he  had  the 
advantage  of  playing  with  or  against 
each  recruit  for  an  entire  season.  For 
example,  in  the  Pacific  Coast  League 
Del  Howard,  once  a  major  league  out- 
fielder, is  now  on  the  lookout  for  good 
material  for  Chicago.     Whenever  How- 


DOYLE,    OF    THE    GIANTS 
Kinsella   sent   him    on    from    Springfield,    111. 


ard  discovers  a  player 
of  promise  he  sends 
word  to  Chicago  and 
the  club  hurries  on  a 
Scout  to  close  the 
deal. 

Connie  Mack  has  a 
system  that  is  still  dif- 
ferent. It  is  so  good 
that  he  doesn't  like  to 
talk  about  it.  While 
Mack  generally  keep:; 
a  few  Scouts  on  his 
payroll,  his  strongest 
asset  is  his  unofficial 
Scouts.  They  number 
hundreds  and  are  for- 
mer ball  players,  old 
friends,  and  well- 
wishers,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  They  are 
people  whose  judg- 
ment Mack  has 
learned  to  trust.  They 
obtained  for  him  his 
infield  —  Mclnnes, 
Collins,  Barry,  and 
Baker  —  an  infield 
worth  $100,000, 
which  did  not  cost 
Mack  $1,000. 

If     a     needy     ball 
player  comes  to  Mack 
and  asks  for  a  small  loan,  Mack  gives  it 
to   him.     Then   he  says: 

"By  the  way,  if  there  are  any  good 
players  up  your  way  let  me  know." 

One  day  from  Rockport,  Conn.,  there 
came  to  Mack  this  message : 

"There's  a  youngster  up  here  named 
Collins.  He's  a  natural  player,  fast 
and  a  wonderful  hitter." 

Mack  immediately  dispatched  one  of 
his  salaried  Scouts  to  the  scene.  This 
man  brought  back  Collins's  name  to  a 
contract.  To  the  tipster  in  Rockport 
went  a  check  for  $200.  In  just  this 
way  has  Mack  obtained  most  of  his  good 
players. 

Besides  keeping  a  staff  of  Scouts  con- 
stantly at  work,  the  New  York  Giants 
for  years  had  a  system  that  was  still  dif- 
ferent. It  was  a  most  remarkable  feed- 
er. They  could  always  depend  upon  it 
for  good  young  players.  And  this  feeder 
was  in  reality  a  "baseball  farm,"  a  club 
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in  the  Three-I  League  where  a  man  made 
a  business  of  developing  and  selling  play- 
ers. The  man  was  Richard  F.  Kinsella, 
and  the  club  was  at  Springfield,  Illinois. 

At  a  crucial  period  in  the  1907  pen- 
nant race  the  New  York  Giants  needed 
a  heavy  hitter.  They  wired  Kinsella, 
asking  him  if  he  knew  of  such  a  man. 
It  was  Kinsella's  business  to  keep  posted 
on  practically  every  player  in  the  minor 
leagues.  He  wired  back  that  he  had  the 
man  they  needed  —  Doyle,  the  second 
baseman  of  the  Springfield  team.  New 
York  promptly  sent  out  Brouthers  to 
close  the  deal.  Doyle  was  sold  for 
$4,500,  which  at  that  time  was  the  high- 
est price  ever  paid  for  a  minor  league 
ball  player.  When  we  consider  that  in 
the  last  few  years  Pittsburgh  has  paid 
$22,000,  Chicago  $13,500,  and  New 
York  $11,000  for  a  single  player  it  is 
evident  why  scouting  systems  were  or- 
ganized. The  demand  for  high-class 
players  is  greater  than  ever. 

In  fact,  you  might  call  Kinsella  the 
man  who  helped  McGraw  build  the 
Giants  into  a  world's  championship 
team.  He  has  secured  for  them  many 
of  their  stars.  He  sold  them  Groh  for 
$3,500,  Hartley  for  $2,500,  Wilson  for 
$1,500.  He  saw  a  big  farmer  boy  pitch- 
ing for  a  little  team  up  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
The  youngster's  name  was  Crandall,  and 
Kinsella  wired  the  Giants  to  draft  him. 
They  did,  for  $750,  and  wouldn't  sell 
him  today  for  ten  times  that.  Kinsella 
bought  them  Meyers,  from  St.  Paul, 
for  $5,000.      He  heard  of  an  eighteen- 


year-old  country  boy  playing  in  a  little 
league  in  southern  Michigan.  The  boy's 
name  was  Merkle.  And  Kinsella  sent 
him  on  to  New  York,  where  McGraw 
made  him  one  of  the  best  first  basemen 
in  the  business. 

Last  year  Kinsella  sold  his  Springfield 
club  and  at  a  high  salary  took  charge  of 
St.  Louis'  scouting  department ;  but  this 
year  he's  back  with  the  Giants.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  jump  across  the  con- 
tinent to  San  Francisco,  take  Marquard 
aside  for  a  quiet  chat  and  induce  him  to 
report  at  Marlin.  It's  wonderfully  im- 
portant, this  work  of  the  Scouts.  The 
prosperity  of  baseball — an  amusement 
upon  which  America  spends  $15,000,- 
000  a  year — depends  upon  it.  Capable 
young  players,  you  see,  are  rare. 

When  the  Chicago  Cub's  old  machine 
was  falling  to  pieces,  a  year  ago,  Presi- 
dent Murphy  called  his  Scouts  together. 

"Only  a  good  pitcher  will  save  us," 
he  said,  "To  the  Scout  who  brings 
me  another  Mordecai  Brown  I'll  give 
$20,000!" 

Now,  these  Scouts  didn't  set  their 
teeth,  rush  to  the  railroad  terminals,  and 
buy  tickets  for  the  regions  of  the  little 
leagues.  Instead,  they  did  just  what 
Murphy  expected  them  to — sat  back  and 
laughed.  For  they  knew  how  rare  base- 
ball stars  are.  They  knew,  because  they 
had  been  seeking  them  for  years.  They 
knew  that  the  star  was  harder  to  find 
than  most  things  one  could  think  of — 
knew  that  to  seek  another  pitcher  like 
Brown  was  to  seek  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 


Another  aspect  of  Baseball  will  be  shown  in  September 

—THE    THINGS    THAT  MAKE    AND 
KEEP  A    GREAT  PLAYER  GREAT 


OUR  LITTLE  BROWN  BROTHER 
ON  THE  LINKS 


Down  in  Min- 
danao the  Ameri- 
can officers  have 
found  golf  the 
ideal  game  for 
keeping  them  in  fit 
physical  condition. 
The  Eighth  In- 
fantry is  the  par- 
ticular regiment 
responsible  for  the 
introduction  of  the 
Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable game  in  the 
home  of  our  little 
brown  brother.  It 
was  while  stationed 
at  the  Presidio, 
Monterey,  Calif., 
that  these  officers 
acquired  their  en- 
thusiasm for  the 
game      that     the  3' 


LT.  COL.  W.  K.  WRIGHT,,  OF  THE  8TH 
INFANTRY,  AND  HIS  CADDY 


have  carried  with 
them  to  Parang, 
where  these  photo- 
graphs were  taken. 
The  Parang  course 
is  2925  yards  long. 
The  caddies  are 
Moro  boys,  among 
the  fiercest  and 
most  implacable  of 
the  tribes  with 
which  we  have  had 
to  contend  in  the 
islands.  Perhaps 
golf  will  prove  to 
be  the  final  olive 
branch  to  bring  a 
lasting  peace.  We 
are  indebted  for 
the  photographs  to 
Lieutenant  Colonel 
W.  K.  Wright  of 
the    8th    Infantry. 


A   GROUP   OF   THE   MORO    BOYS    WHO   ARE    LEARNING   THE    MEANING    OF    'FORE 

-      IN    MINDANAO 
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THE  TRAIL  TO  YESTERDAY 


By  CHARLES    ALDEN    SELTZER 

Author  of  "The  Two  Gun  Man,"  "The  Coming  of  the  Law,"   etc. 
Illustrated  with    Frontispiece   by   R.   W.    Amick 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 
A/flSS  SHEILA  LANGFORD,  on  her  way  to  her  father's  ranch,  loses  her  way,  and  night  and 
storm  come  on.  A  stranger  meets  her  and  takes  her  to  his  shack.  On  learning  her  name, 
the  stranger,  who  calls  himself  "Dakota,"  shows  strong  emotion.  A  preacher  who  has  also 
lost  his  way  comes  to  the  shack,  and  Dakota  forces  Sheila  to  marry  him  under  a  threat  of 
killing  the  preacher  if  she  does  not.  Immediately  afterwards  she  goes  on  to  the  ranch, 
where  she  learns  from  Duncan,  the  manager,  that  he  suspects  Dakota  and  Ben  Doubler,  an 
old  man,  of  being  cattle  rustlers.  Sheila  sees  Dakota  shoot  Blanca  after  a  quarrel  in  which 
the  latter  is  given  first  shot.  Sheila  is  caught  in  quicksand,  while  trying  to  ride  her  pony 
across  a  ford  and  is  dragged  out  by  Dakota. 


CHAPTER  VII— (Continued) 
Bogged  Down 

AKOTA  was  off  his  pony 
long  before  she  had  reached 
the  solid  ground,  and  was 
at  her  side  before  she  had 
cleared  the  water,  helping 
her  to  her  feet  and  loosen- 
ing the  noose  about  her  waist. 

"Don't,  please!"  she  said  frigidly,  as 
his  hand  touched  her. 

"Then  I  won't."  He  smiled  and 
stood  back  a  little,  while  she  threw  the 
rope  off.  "What  made  you  try  that 
shallow?"  he  asked. 

"I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  ride 
where  I  please." 

He  had  saved  her  life,  of  course,  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  pre- 
sume to  speak  familiarly  to  her.  He  had 
placed  her  under  an  obligation  to  him 
and  she  believed  she  hated  him  more  be- 
cause of  it. 

But  he  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  dis- 
turbed because  of  her  manner — rather 
the  contrary,  she  thought,  looking  at 
him,  trying  her  best  to  look  scornful. 
He  seemed  to  be  laboring  heroically  to 
stifle  some  emotion — amusement,  she  de- 
cided— and  tried  to  freeze  him  with  an 
icy  stare. 

"Now,  you  don't  look  dignified,  for  a 

fact,"  he  grinned,  brazenly  allowing  his 

mirth  to  show  in  his  eyes  and  in   the 
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sudden  curved  lines  that  had  come  into 
his  face.  "Still,  you  couldn't  expect  to 
look  dignified,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
tried,  after  being  dragged  through  the 
water.     Now,  could  you?" 

"Will  you  please  stop  being  silly?" 
she  said  coldly.  "If  you  were  human, 
you  would  be  getting  my  pony  out  of 
that  sand  instead  of  standing  there  try- 
ing to  be  smart!" 

"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  let  him 
drown?"  His  smile  had  in  it  a  quality 
of  subtle  mockery  that  made  her  eyes 
blaze  with  anger.  Evidently  he  ob- 
served it,  for  he  smiled  as  he  walked 
to  his  pony,  coiling  his  rope.  "I  cer- 
tainly am  not  going  to  let  your  horse 
drown,"  he  assured  her,  "for  in  this 
country  horses  are  sometimes  more  valu- 
able than  people." 

"Why  didn't  you  save  the  pony  first, 
then?"  she  demanded,  hotly. 

"How  could  I?"  he  returned,  fixing 
her  with  an  amused  glance,  "with  you 
looking  so  despairingly  at  me?" 

She  turned  abruptly  and  left  him, 
walking  to  a  flat  rock  and  seating  her- 
self on  it,  wringing  the  water  from  her 
skirts,  trying  to  get  her  hair  out  of  her 
eyes,  feeling  very  miserable  and  wishing 
devoutly  that  Dakota  might  drown  him- 
self— after  he  pulled  the  pony  from  the 
sand. 

But  Dakota  did  not  drown  himself. 
Nor  did  he  pull  the  pony  out  of  the 
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sand.  She  watched  him  as  he  rode  to 
the  water's  edge  and  looked  at  the  ani- 
mal. Her  heart  sank  when  he  turned 
and  looked  gravely  at  her. 

"I  reckon  your  pony's  done  for, 
ma'am,"  he  said.  "There  isn't  anything 
of  him  above  the  sand  but  his  head  and 
a  little  of  his  neck.  In  half  an  hour 
he'll " 

She  stood  up,  wet  and  excited.  "Can't 
you  pull  him  out  with  your  lasso — like 
you  did  me?"    - 

There  was  a  grim  humor  in  his  smile. 
''What  do  you  reckon  would  have  hap- 
pened to  you  if  I'd  tried  to  pull  you  out 
by  the  neck?"  he  asked. 

"But  can't  you  do  something?"  she 
pleaded,  her  icy  manner  toward  him 
melting  under  the  warmth  of  her  affec- 
tion and  sympathy  for  the  pony.  "Please 
do  something,"  she  begged. 

He  tapped  one  of  his  holsters  signifi- 
cantly. "There's  only  this  left,  I  reckon. 
It's  never  a  nice  thing  to  see — or  hear — 
a  horse  or  a  cow  sinking  in  quicksand." 

She  shuddered  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"Oh!"  she  said,  and  became  silent. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  watching  her, 
his  face  grim  with  sympathy. 

"It's  too  bad,"  he  said.  "I  don't  like 
to  do  it  any  more  than  you  want  to 
see  it  done.  I  reckon,  though,  the  pony 
would  thank  me  if  he  could  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it."  He  walked  over 
close  to  her,  speaking  in  a  low  voice. 
"You'll  have  to  take  my  horse,  and 
you'll  have  to  do  it  right  now  if  you 
don't  want  to  be  around  when  the 
pony ■" 


"Please  don't,"  she  said,  and  he  re- 
lapsed into  silence,  gravely  watching  her 
as  she  resumed  her  toilet.  She  disliked 
to  accept  his  offer  of  his  pony,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  other  way.  She  cer- 
tainly could  not  walk  to  the  Double  R, 
even  to  satisfy  a  desire  to  show  him  that 
she  would  not  allow  him  to  place  her 
under  any   obligation. 

"I've  got  to  tell  you  one  thing,"  he 
said  presently,  standing  erect  and  look- 
ing earnestly  at  her.  "If  Duncan's  re- 
sponsible for  your  safety  in  this  coun- 
try, he  ain't  showing  very  good  judg- 
ment in  letting  you  run  around  alone. 
Someone  ought  to  take  care  of  you." 


"As  you  did,  for  example,"  she  re- 
torted. 

A  slow  red  filled  his  cheeks.  Evi- 
dently he  did  possess  some  self-respect, 
after  all.  Contrition,  too,  she  thought 
she  could  detect  in  his  manner.  "But  I 
didn't  hurt  you,  anyway,"  he  said,  eye- 
ing her  steadily. 

"Not  if  \ou  call  ruining  a  woman's 
name  'not  hurting'  her,"  she  answered 
bitterly. 

"I'm  sorry  for  that,  Miss  Sheila,"  he 
said  earnestly.  "I  had  an  idea — and  still 
have  it — that — I — well,  I  had  an  idea, 
that's  all.  But  I  haven't  told  anybody 
about  it;  I  haven't  been  over  to  Dry 
Bottom  to  have  the  marriage  recorded — 
and  I'm  not  going  to.  So  you  can  have 
it  set  aside  any  time." 

Yes,  she  could  have  the  marriage  an- 
nulled, she  knew  that.  But  the  contem- 
plation of  her  release  from  the  tie  that 
bound  her  to  him  did  not  lessen  the 
gravity  of  the  offense  in  her  eyes.  She 
told  herself  that  she  still  hated  him  with 
a  remorseless  passion  that  would  never 
cease  until  he  ceased  to  live.  She  told 
him  so,  plainly. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  so  blood- 
thirsty as  that,"  he  laughed  in  quiet 
mockery.  "Maybe  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  you  if  I  did  die — or  get  killed. 
But  I'm  not  allowing  that  I'm  ready  to 
die  yet,  and  I'm  certainly  not  going  to 
let  anybody  kill  me  if  I  can  help  it.  I 
reckon  you're  not  thinking  of  doing  it?" 

"If  I  told  my  father,"  she  began,  but 
hesitated  when  she  saw  his  lips  straighten 
and  his  eyes  light  with  a  sudden  scorn. 

"So  you  haven't  told  your  father?" 
he  laughed.  "Well,  that's  a  mighty  good 
thing — for  your  father.  Like  as  not  if 
you'd  tell  him,  he'd  come  right  over  to 
see  me,  yearning  for  my  blood.  And 
then  I'd  have  to  shoot  him." 

"As  you  did  that  poor  fellow  over  in 
Lazette,"  she  taunted. 

"As  I  did  that  poor  fellow  over  in 
Lazette,"  he  said,  with  broad,  ironic 
emphasis.  "You  saw  me  shoot  him,  of 
course,  for  you  were  there.  But  you 
don't  know  what  made  me  shoot  him 
and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you — it's  none 
of  your  business." 

"Indeed !"  Her  voice  was  burdened 
with  contempt.     "I  suppose  you  take  a 
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certain  pride  in  your  ability  to  murder 
people."  She  placed  a  venomous  accent 
on  the  <cmurder." 

"Lots  of  people  ought  to  be  mur- 
dered," he  drawled,  using  the  accent 
she  had  used. 

She  moved  stiffly  to  his  pony.  "If 
you  have  quite  finished,  I  believe  I'll  be 
going,"  she  said,  with  her  chin  in  the 
air.  "I  will  have  your  horse  sent  to 
you  by  one  of  the  men." 

"I  believe  I  have  quite  finished,"  he 
said,  mimicking  her  manner  of  speech. 

She  disdainfully  refused  his  proffer  of 
assistance  and  mounted  the  pony.  He 
stood  watching  her  with  a  smile.  When 
she  started  to  ride  away  without  even 
glancing  toward  him,  she  heard  his 
voice,  with  its  absurd,  hateful  drawl : 

"And  she  didn't  even  thank  me,"  he 
said  with  mock  bitterness. 

She  turned  and  made  a  grimace  at 
him.     He  bowed  and  smiled. 

"You're  entirely  welcome,"  he  said. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

A  New  Acquaintance 

SHEILA  departed  from  the  quick- 
sand crossing  nursing  her  wrath 
against  the  man  who  had  rescued 
her,  feeling  bitterly  vindictive  toward 
him,  yet  aware  that  the  Dakota  who  had 
saved  her  life  was  not  the  Dakota  whom 
she  had  feared  in  the  cabin  on  the  night 
of  her  coming.  He  had  changed*  and 
though  she  assured  herself  that  she  de- 
spised him  more  than  ever,  she  found 
a  grim  amusement  in  the  recollection  of 
his  manner  immediately  following  the 
rescue — in  a  review  of  the  verbal  battle, 
in  which  she  had  been  badly  worsted. 

His  glances  had  had  in  them  the  qual- 
ity of  inward  amusement,  which  is  most 
irritating,  and  behind  his  pretended  re- 
morse she  could  see  a  secret  satisfaction 
that  made  her  yearn  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  him  that  would  make  him 
ay  for  mercy.  His  demeanor  had  said 
plainly  that  if  she  cared  to  have  the  mar- 
riage set  aside,  all  well  and  good — he 
would  offer  no  objection.  But  neither 
would  he  take  the  initiative.  Decidedly, 
it  was  a  matter  in  which  she  should 
consult  her  own  desires. 

The  afternoon  was  beginning  to  wane 


when  she  rode  up  to  the  Double  R  cor- 
ral gates,  to  be  met  there  by  her  father 
and  Duncan.  In  the  presence  of  the  lat- 
ter she  told  her  father  the  story  of  her 
danger  and  rescue,  and  she  saw  his  eyes 
narrow  with  a  strange  light. 

"Dakota!"  he  said.  "Isn't  that  the 
chap  who  shot  that  half-breed  over  in 
Lazette  the  day  I  came?" 

To  Sheila's  nod  he  ejaculated:  "He's 
a-otrump!" 

"He  is  a  brute!"  As  the  words  es- 
caped her  lips — she  had  not  meant  to 
utter  them — Sheila  caught  a  glint  in 
Duncan's  eyes  which  told  her  that  she 
had  echoed  the  latter's  sentiments,  and 
she  felt  almost  like  retracting  the  charge. 
She  had  to  bite  her  lips  to  resist  the  im- 
pulse. 

"A  brute,  eh?"  Langford  laughed. 
"It  strikes  me  that  I  wouldn't  so  char- 
acterize a  man  who  had  saved  my  liJe. 
The  chances  are  that  after  saving  you 
he  didn't  seem  delighted  enough,  or  he 
didn't  smile  to  suit  you,  or " 

"He  ain't  so  awful  much  of  a  man," 
remarked    Duncan    disparagingly. 

Langford  turned  and  looked  at  Dun- 
can with  an  odd,  comprehending  smile. 
"What,  another  Doubler,  my  dear  Dun- 
can?" he  jeered. 

Duncan's  face  darkened,  and  with 
Sheila  listening,  he  told  the  story  of  his 
clash  with  Dakota,  omitting  those  de- 
tails which  reflected  on  his  own  courage. 
Sheila  smiled  as  he  concluded. 

"So  he  wasn't  a  rustler,  after  all?" 
she  said,  and  was  surprised  at  the  satis- 
faction she  felt  over  Duncan's  grudging 
admission  of  Dakota's  innocence. 

"Him  and  Blanca  framed  up — mak- 
ing believe  Blanca  had  sold  the  Star  to 
Dakota,"  contended   Duncan. 

"I  don't  believe  it."  Sheila's  eyes 
met  Duncan's  and  the  latter's  wavered. 
She  was  not  certain  which  gave  her  the 
thrill  she  felt — her  defense  of  Dakota 
or  Duncan's  bitter  rage  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  that  defense. 

"He  doesn't  appear  to  be  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  steal  cows,"  she  said 
with  a  smile  which  made  Duncan's  teeth 
show.  "Although  it  does  seem  that 
he  is  not  the  kind  of  man  I  would 
care  to  trifle  with — if  I  were  a  man. 
You  told  me  yourself,  if  you  remember, 
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that  you  weren't  taking  any  chances 
with  him.  And  now  you  accuse  him. 
If  I  were  you,"  she  warned,  "I  would 
be  careful." 

"Meaning  that  I'm  afraid  of  him,  I 
reckon  ?"  sneered  Duncan. 

Sheila  looked  at  him,  her  eyes  alight 
with  mischief.  That  day  on  the  top  of 
the  butte  overlooking  the  river,  when 
Duncan  had  talked  about  Dakota,  she 
had  detected  in  his  manner  an  inclina- 
tion to  belittle  the  latter;  several  times 
since  she  had  heard  him  speak  venom- 
ously of  him,  and  she  had  suspected  that 
all  was  not  smooth  between  them.  And 
now,  since  Duncan  had  told  the  story  of 
the  calf  incident,  she  was  certain  that 
the  relations  between  the  two  men  were 
not  cordial.  Duncan  had  bothered  her, 
had  annoyed  her  with  his  attentions,  had 
adopted  toward  her  a  certain  air  of  fa- 
miliarity which  nettled  her,  and  she 
yearned  to  humiliate  him. 

"Afraid?"  She  appeared  to  hesitate. 
"Well — no,"  she  said,  surveying  him 
with  an  appraising  eye,  in  which  the 
mischief  was  partly  concealed,  "I  don't 
believe  you  are  afraid.  But  I  am  cer- 
tain that,  even  if  you  were,  you  would 
not  refuse  to  take  his  pony  back.  I 
promised  him,  you  know." 

A  deep  red  suddenly  suffused  Dun- 
can's face.  A  sharp,  savage  gleam  in 
his  eyes — which  Sheila  met  steadily — 
convinced  her  that  he  was  aware  of  her 
object.  She  saw  also  that  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  allow  her  to  force  him  to  per- 
form the  service.  He  bowed  and  re- 
garded her  with  a  shallow  smile. 

"One  of  the  boys  can  take  his  pony 
over  in  the  morning,"  he  said. 

Sheila  smiled  sweetly.  "Please  do  not 
bother,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  think  of 
allowing  one  of  the  men  to  take  him 
back.  I  shall  ride  over  that  way  my- 
self, I  think.  I  would  not  care  to  have 
you  meet  Dakota  if  you  are  afraid  of 
him." 

Her  rippling  laugh  caused  the  red  in 
Duncan's  face  to  deepen,  but  she  gave 
him  no  time  to  reply,  for  directly  after 
she  had  spoken  she  turned  and  walked 
toward  the  ranch  house.  Both  men  stood 
watching  her  until  she  disappeared  with- 
in, and  then  Langford  turned  to  Dun- 
can. 


"What  on  earth  have  you  done  to 
her?"  he  questioned. 

But  Duncan  was  savagely  pulling  the 
saddle  from  Dakota's  horse,  and  he  did 
not  answer. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Sheila  did  not  ex- 
pect Duncan  to  return  Dakota's  horse; 
she  had  decided  to  perform  that  task 
herself,  for  after  thinking  over  the  inci- 
dent she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
she  had  not  treated  Dakota  fairly,  and 
by  personally  taking  his  animal  to  him 
she  would  have  an  opportunity  to  prof- 
fer her  tardy  thanks  for  his  action  in 
saving  her  life.  She  did  not  revert  to 
the  subject  of  the  animal's  return  dur- 
ing the  evening  meal,  however,  nor  after 
that,  when  she  and  her  father  and  Dun- 
can sat  on  the  gallery  of  the  ranch  house 
enjoying  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

The  following  morning  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  Duncan  riding  away  from 
the  ranch  house,  leading  Dakota's  pony. 
She  started  off  the  porch,  intending  to 
call  to  him  to  return,  but  thought  bet- 
ter of  the  impulse  and  hailed  him  taunt- 
ingly: 

"Please  tell  him  to  accept  my  thanks," 
she  said,  and  Duncan  turned  his  head, 
bowed  mockingly,  and  continued  on  his 
way. 

Half  an  hour  after  his  departure, 
Sheila  pressed  a  loafing  cowpuncher  into 
service  and  directed  him  to  rope  a  gentle 
pony  for  her.  This  done,  she  compelled 
the  puncher  to  secure  a  spare  saddle  and 
bridle,  which  the  puncher  adjusted  to 
the  pony.  Then  Sheila  mounted  and 
rode  up  the  river. 

Duncan  was  not  particularly  pleased 
with  his  errand,  and  many  times  while 
he  rode  the  trail  toward  Dakota's  cabin 
his  teeth  showed  in  a  snarl.  Following 
the  incident  of  the  theft  of  the  calves  by 
Blanca  he  had  taken  pains  to  insinuate 
publicly  that  Dakota's  purchase  of  the 
Star  from  Blanca  had  been  a  clever  ruse 
to  avert  suspicion,  intimating  that  a 
partnership  still  existed  between  Dakota 
and  Blanca.  The  shooting  of  Blanca  by 
Dakota,  however,  had  exploded  this 
charge,  and  until  now  Duncan  had  been 
careful  to  avoid  a  meeting  with  the  man 
he  had  maligned. 

During  the  night  he  had  given  much 
thought  to  the  circumstance  which  was 
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sending  him  to  meet  his  enemy;  he  had 
a  suspicion  that  Sheila  had  purposely 
taunted  him  with  cowardice — probably 
Dakota  himself  had  suggested  the  plan. 
This  thought  suggested  another — her 
defense  of  Dakota  seemed  to  indicate 
that  a  certain  intimacy  existed  between 
them.  He  considered  this  carefully  and, 
with  a  throb  of  jealousy,  concluded  that 
Dakota's  action  in  saving  Sheila  from 
the  quicksand  would  very  probably  pave 
the  way  for  a  close-  acquaintance.  Cer- 
tainly Sheila  had  already  betrayed  evi- 
dence of  admiration  for  the  man.  In 
that  case,  her  veiled  allusions  to  his  fear 
of  meeting  Dakota  were  very  likely 
founded  on  something  that -Dakota  had 
told  her,  and  certainly  anything  that  Da- 
kota might  have  said  about  him  would 
not  be  complimentary.  .  Therefore,  his 
rage  against  both  Dakota  and  Sheila  was 
bitter  when  he  finally  rode  up  to  the 
door  of  Dakota's  cabin. 

There  was  a  hope  in  his  heart  that 
Dakota  might  prove  to  be  absent,  and 
when,  after  calling  once,  he  heard  no 
reply,  he  smiled  with  pleasure  and  dis- 
mounted, hitching  Dakota's  pony  to  a 
rail  of  the  corral  fence.  He  was  con- 
gratulating himrelf  on  his  good  fortune 
when  he  turned  and  saw  Dakota  stand- 
ing in  the  doorway  of  the  cabin,  watch- 
ing him  with  cold,  level  eyes,  one  of  his 
heavy  six-shooters  in  hand. 

Duncan's  face  paled.  "I've  brought 
your  cayuse  back,"  he  said. 

"So  I  see,"  returned  Dakota.  His 
eyes  now  glinted  with  a  cold  humor, 
though  they  were  still  regarding  Dun- 
can with  an  alertness  that  the  other 
could  not  mistake. 

"I  ain't  looking  for  no  trouble,"  said 
Duncan,  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
Dakota's  peculiar  expression. 

"Then  why  did  you  come  here?  I 
reckon  there  wasn't  anyone  else  to  send 
my  horse  by?  "  said  Dakota,  his  voice 
coming  with  a  truculent  snap. 

Duncan  flushed.  "Sheila  Langford 
sent  me,"  he  admitted  reluctantly. 

Dakota's  eyes  lighted  with  incredulity. 
"I  reckon  you're  a  liar,"  he  said  coldly. 

Duncan's  gaze  went  to  the  pistol  in 
Dakota's  hand  and  his  lips  curled.  But 
he  made  no  hostile  move,  knowing  Da- 
kota too  well.     "You  ain't  running  no 


Blanca  deal  in  on  me,"  he  said.  "But 
she  sent  me,  just  the  same.  I  reckon, 
liking  you  as  I  do,  that  I  ought  to  be 
glad  to  get  the  chance  to  come  over  and 
see  you,  but  I  ain't.  We  was  gassing 
about  you  and  she  told  me  I  was  scared 
to  bring  your  pony  back."  He  laughed 
mirthlessly.  "I  reckon  I've  proved  that 
I  ain't." 

"No,"  said  Dakota,  with  a  grin,  "you 
ain't  scared."  His  eyes  filled  with  a 
whimsical  humor,  but  they  were  still 
alert,  as  they  watched  Duncan's  face 
for  signs  of  insincerity.  He  saw  none 
and  his  expression  became  mocking.  "So 
she  sent  you  over  here?"  he  said,  and 
his  was  the  voice  of  one  enemy  enjoying 
some  subtle  advantage  over  another. 
"Why,  I  reckon  you're  a  kind  of  a  handy 
man  to  have  around — sort  of  ladies' 
man — running  errands  and  such?" 

Duncan's  face  bloated  with  anger,  but 
he  dared  not  show  open  resentment,  for 
behind  Dakota's  soft  voice  and  gentle, 
overpolite  manner  he  felt  the  deep  ran- 
cor for  whose  existence  he  himself  was 
responsible.  So,  trying  to  hold  his  pas- 
sions in  check,  he  grinned  at  Dakota 
significantly,  insinuatingly,  unable  final- 
ly to  keep  the  bitter  hatred  and  jealousy 
out  of  his  voice.  For  in  the  evilness 
of  his  mind  he  had  drawn  many  imagi- 
nary pictures  of  what  had  occurred  be- 
tween Dakota  and  Sheila  immediately 
after  her  rescue  by  the  latter. 

"I  reckon,"  he  said  hoarsely,  "that  if 
you'd  tell  what  happened " 

He  started  back,  his  teeth  tightened 
over  his  lips  in  alarm  and  fear,  for  Da- 
kota had  stepped  down  from  the  door- 
way and  was  at  his  side,  his  eyes  nar- 
rowed with  wrath  and  menace. 

"Meaning  what?"  he  demanded 
harshly,  sharply,  for  he  imagined  that 
perhaps  Sheila  had  told  of  her  marriage 
to  him  in  the  cabin,  and  the  thought  that 
Duncan  should  have  been  selected  to 
share  the  secret  maddened  him.  "Mean- 
ing what,  you  damned  coyote?" 

"Meaning  that  she  ain't  admiring  you 
for  nothing,"  sneered  Duncan  incau- 
tiously, coarsely,  his  jealousy  overcoming 
his  better  judgment.  "Meaning  that  any 
woman  which  has  been  pulled  out  of 
danger  like  you  pulled  her  out  might 
be  expected  to  favor  you  with ■" 
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The  sunlight  flashed  on  Dakota's  pis- 
tol as  it  leaped  from  his  right  hand  to 
his  left  and  was  holstered  with  a  jerk, 
and  with  the  same  motion  his  clenched 
fist  was  jammed  with  savage  force 
against  Duncan's  lips,  cutting  short  the 
slanderous  words  and  sending  him  in  a 
heap  to  the  dust  of  the  corral  yard. 
With  a  cry  of  rage,  Duncan  grasped  for 
his  pistol  and  drew  it  out,  but  the  hand 
holding  it  was  stamped  violently  into 
the  earth  and  the  arm  bent  and  twisted 
until  the  fingers  released  the  weapon. 
And  then  Dakota  stood  over  him,  look- 
ing down  at  him  with  narrowed,  chill- 
ing eyes,  his  face  white  and  hard,  his 
anger  gone  as  quickly  as  it  had  come. 
He  stood  by  silently  while  Duncan  got 
to  his  feet  and  mounted  his  horse. 

"I'm  telling  you  something,"  he  said 
quietly,  as  Duncan  lifted  the  reins  with 
his  uninjured  hand,  turning  his  horse 
about  to  depart.  "You  and  me  never 
hitched  very  well,  and  there  isn't  any 
chance  of  us  ever  falling  on  each  other's 
necks.  I  think  what  I've  done  to  you 
about  squares  us  for  that  calf  deal.  I've 
been  yearning  to  hand  you  something, 
but  I  didn't  expect  you'd  give  me  a 
chance  to  do  it  in  just  this  way.  I'm 
warning  you  that  the  next  time  you 
shove  your  coyote  nose  into  my  business 
I'll  muss  it  up  some.  That  applies  to 
Miss  Sheila.  If  I  ever  hear  of  you  get- 
ting her  name  on  your  dirty  tongue,  I'll 
tear  you  apart.  I  reckon  that's  all." 
He  drew  his  pistol  and  balanced  it  in 
his  right  hand.  "It  makes  me  feel  some 
reckless  to  be  talking  to  you,"  he  added, 
a  glint  of  intolerance  in  his  eyes.  "You'd 
better  travel  before  I  change  my  mind. 
You  don't  need  to  mention  this  to  Miss 
Sheila,"  he  said  mockingly,  as  Duncan 
urged  his  horse  away  from  the  corral 
fence;  "just  let  her  go  on  thinking  you're 
a  man." 

CHAPTER  IX 

Strictly  Business 

FOR  two  or  three  quiet  weeks  Sheila 
did  not  see  much  of  Duncan,  and 
her  father  had  bothered  her  very 
little.     Several  nights  on  the  gallery  of 
the  ranch  house  she  had   seen   the  two 
men  sitting  very  close  together,  and  on 


one  or  two  occasions  she  had  overheard 
scraps  of  conversation  carried  on  be- 
tween them,  in  which  Ben  Doubler's 
name  was  mentioned. 

She  had  become  acquainted  with 
Doubler.  A  week  or  so  following  the 
incident  at  the  quicksand  crossing  she 
had  ridden  up  the  river,  and  several 
miles  from  the  Double  R  ranch  house, 
at  a  curiously  odd  fork  in  the  river,  she 
had  come  upon  a  small  adobe. cabin  sit- 
uated well  back  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  occupant  of  the  cabin  had  come  out 
at  the  sound  of  her  approach,  and  stood 
in  the  doorway  looking  at  her — a  man 
of  sixty,  with  a  grizzled,  bronzed  and 
weatherlined  face  and  a  white  beard. 
He  was  hospitably  inclined  and  furnished 
her  with  a  cup  of  black  coffee,  some  soda 
biscuits  and  fresh  beef,  showing  a  child- 
like interest  in  his  visitor. 

He  had  exhibited  very  little  curiosity 
regarding  her  identity,  and  Sheila  had 
marveled  not  a  little  at  this.  But  when 
she  prepared  to  depart  for  the  Double 
R  he  ventured  a  question. 

"I  reckon  you're  that  Langford  girl?" 
he  said. 

"Yes,"  returned  Sheila,  no  longer 
marveling.  "I  am  Sheila  Langford. 
But  who  told  you?  I  was  not  aware 
that  anyone  around  here  knew  me." 

"That  Dakota  man  told  me." 

"Oh."  There  was  a  chill  in  Sheila's 
voice  which  caught  Doubler's  attention. 

"You  know  Dakota?" 

"I  have  met  him." 

"You  don't  like  him,  I  reckon." 

"No." 
.  "Well,    now,"    commented    Doubler, 
"I  reckon  I've  got  things  mixed.     But 
from  Dakota's  talk  I  took  it  that  you  an' 
him  was  pretty  thick." 

"His  talk?"  Sheila  remembered  Da- 
kota's statement  that  he  had  told  no  one 
of  their  relations.  So  he  had  been  talk- 
ing, after  all !  She  was  not  surprised, 
but  she  was  undeniably  angry  and  em- 
barrassed to  think  that  perhaps  all  the 
time  she  had  been  talking  to  this  stranger 
he  might  have  been  appraising  her  on 
the  basis  of  her  relation  to  Dakota. 

"What  has  he  been  saying?"  she  de- 
manded coldly. 

"Nothin',  ma'am.  That  is,  nothin' 
which  any  man  wouldn't  say  about  you 
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—once  he'd  seen  you."  Doubler  sur- 
veyed her  with  twinkling  eyes.  "I  can 
tell  you,  ma'am,  without  you  gettin'  aw- 
ful mad,  I  reckon.  He  didn't  say  noth- 
in'  except  that  he'd  taken  an  awful  shine 
to  you." 

"Shine?"  There  was  a  world  of 
scornful  wonder  in  Sheila's  voice. 
"Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  'tak- 
ing a  shine'  to  anyone  means?" 

"I  reckon  I  don't  mind,  ma'am,  seein' 
that  it's  you.  'Takin'  a  shine'  to  you 
means  that  he's  some  stuck  on  you — 
likes  you,  that  is." 

Sheila  did  not  answer,  though  a  sud- 
den flood  of  red  in  her  face  made  the 
use  of  mere  words  seem  entirely  unnec- 
essary. She  fled  down  the  river  trail 
without  a  parting  word  to  Doubler. 
But  on  the  morrow  she  returned,  de- 
termined to  discover  something  about 
Dakota.  She  was  unsuccessful.  Dakota 
had  never  taken  Doubler  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  the  information  that  she 
succeeded  in  worming  out  of  the  nester 
was  not  more  than  he  had  volunteered — 
or  which  Duncan  had  given  her  that 
day  when  they  were  seated  on  the  top 
of  the  butte  overlooking  the  river. 

But  she  grew  to  like  Doubler;  he 
showed  a  fatherly  interest  in  her  and 
always  greeted  her  with  a  smile  when, 
during  her  rides,  she  came  to  his  cabin. 
One  morning,  however,  she  rode  up  to 
the  door  and  Doubler's  face  was  serious. 
He  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  at  her 
as  she  sat  on  her  pony,  and  she  knew 
instantly  that  something  had  happened. 
He  did' not  invite  her  into  the  cabin,  but 
stood  watching  her  with  a  level,  unsmil-' 
ing  gaze. 

"Ma'am,"  he  said  quietly,  "of  course 
you  won't  be  comin'  here  any  more, 
now." 

"Why?" 

"Why?"  echoed  Doubler,  with  an 
odd  smile.  "I  reckon  you  know  that 
your  dad  an'  Duncan  was  here  to  see 
me  yesterday?" 

"I  didn't  know,"  returned  Sheila. 
"But  I  can't  see  why  father's  visit 
should " 

"He's  wan  tin'  me  to  pull  my  freight 
out  of  this  country.  An',  of  course,  I 
ain't  doin'  it.  Therefore,  I'm  severin' 
diplomatic  relations  with  your  family." 


"I  don't  see  why,"  began  Sheila,  puz- 
zled over  his  manner. 

"Of  course  you  don't,"  Doubler  told 
her.  "You're  a  woman  an'  don't  un- 
derstand such  things.  But  in  this  coun- 
try, when  a  small  cattleman  has  got  a 
little  land  which  a  big  cattleman  wants 
— an'  can't  buy — there's  likely  to  be 
trouble.  I  ain't  proved  on  my  land  yet, 
an'  if  your  dad  can  run  me  off,  he'll 
be  pretty  apt  to  grab  it  somehow  or 
other.  But  he  ain't  runnin'  me  off,  an' 
so  there's  a  heap  of  trouble  comin'.  An', 
of  course,  you  won't  be  comin'  here  any 
more  after  this.  I'm  sorry,  too.  I  like 
you  a  lot." 

"I  don't  see  why  father  should  want 
your  land,"  Sheila  told  him  gravely. 
"There's  plenty  of  land  here."  She 
swept  a  hand  toward  the  plains. 

"There  ain't  enough  for  some  people," 
laughed  Doubler.  "Some  people  is 
hawgs — askin'  your  pardon,  ma'am.  I 
wasn't  expectin'  your  father  to  be  like 
that — after  seein'  you.  I  was  hopin' 
that  him  an'  me  would  be  able  to  get 
along.  I've  had  some  trouble  with  Dun- 
can— not  very  long  ago.  Once  I  had  to 
speak  pretty  plain  to  him.  I  expect  he's 
been  fillin'  your  dad  up." 

"I'll  see  father  about  it."  Sheila's 
face  was  red  with  an  angry  embarrass- 
ment. "I  am  sure  that  father  will  not 
make  any  trouble  for  you — he  isn't  that 
kind  of  a  man." 

"He's  that  kind  of  a  man,  sure 
enough,"  said  Doubler  gravely.  "I 
reckon  I've  got  him  sized  up  right.  He 
ain't  in  no  way  like  you,  ma'am.  If  you 
hadn't  told  me,  I  reckon  I  wouldn't  have 
knowed  that  he  was  your  father." 

"He  is  my  stepfather,"  admitted 
Sheila. 

"I  knowed  it!"  declared  Doubler. 
"I'm  too  old  to  be  fooled  by  what  I  see 
in  a  man's  face — or  in  a  woman's  either. 
Don't  you  go  to  say  anything  about  this 
business  to  him.  He's  bound  to  run  me 
off.  He  done  said  so.  I  don't  know 
when  I've  heard  a  man  talk  any  meaner 
than  he  did.  Said  that  if  I  didn't  sell 
he'd  make  things  mighty  onpleasant  for 
me.  An'  I  reckon  there's  goin'  to  be 
some  fun." 

Sheila  did  not  remain  long  at  Dou- 
bler's cabin,  and  she  cut  short  her  ride 
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in  the  hope  of  being  in 'time  to  see  her 
father  before  he  left  the  ranch  house 
that  day.  But  when  she  returned  she 
was  told  by  Duncan's  sister  that  Lang- 
ford  had  departed  some  hours  before — 
alone.  He  had  not  mentioned  his  des- 
tination. 

Ben  Doubler  had  omitted  an  impor- 
tant detail  from  his  story  of  Langford's 
visit  to  his  cabin,  for  he  disliked  to 
frighten  her.  But  as  Langford  rode 
toward  Doubler's  cabin  this  morning, 
his  thoughts  persisted  in  dwelling  on 
Doubler's  final  words  to  him,  spoken  as 
he  and  Duncan  had  turned  to  leave  the 
nester's  cabin  the  day  before:  "If  it's 
goin'  to  be  war,  it  ain't  goin'  to  be  no 
pussy-kitten  affair.  I'm  warnin'.you  to 
stay  away  from  Two  Forks.  If  I  ketch 
you  nosin'  around  here,  I'm  borin'  you 
some  rapid." 

Langford  had  sneered  then  and  he 
sneered  now  as  he  rode  toward  the  river, 
for  he  had  no  doubt  that  Doubler  had 
uttered  the  threat  in  a  spirit  of  bravado. 
Of  course,  he  told  himself  as  he  rode, 
the  man  was  forced  to  say  something, 
but  the  idea  of  him  being  serious  was 
ridiculous.  All  his  life  Langford  had 
heard  threats  from  the  lips  of  his  vic- 
tims, and  they  had  remained  only 
threats.  He  had  determined  to  go  alone 
to  see  Doubler  this  morning,  for  he  had 
seen  that  the  nester  appeared  ill  at  ease 
in  the  presence  of  Duncan,  and  he  anti- 
cipated that  alone  he  would  be  able  to 
force  him  to  terms.  When  he  reached 
the  crossing  at  Two  Forks  and  urged 
his  pony  through  its  waters,  his  face 
wore  a  confident  smile. 

Doubler's  cabin  was  situated  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  crossing, 
and  when  Langford  urged  his  pony  up 
the  sloping  bank  of  the  river  he  saw 
the  nester  standing  near  the  door  of  his 
cabin,  watching  him.  He  was  about  to 
force  his  pony  to  a  faster  pace,  when  he 
heard  the  sudden,  sharp  crash  of  a  rifle, 
felt  the  shrill  hiss  of  a  bullet.  He  pulled 
the  pony  up  short  and,  looking  up,  saw 
Doubler  standing  rigid,  his  rifle  in  hand, 
smoke  curling  upward  from  the  muzzle. 

No  words  were  needed,  and  neither 
man  spoke  any.  But  without  stopping 
to  give  Doubler  an  opportunity  to  speak, 


Langford  wheeled  his  pony  and,  bending 
low  over  its  mane  to  escape  any  bullets 
that  might  follow  the  first,  rapidly  re- 
crossed  the  river.  Once  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  on  the  opposite  side,  he  turned 
and,  trembling  with  rage  and  fear,  shook 
a  clenched  hand  at  Doubler.  The  lat- 
ter's  reply  was  a  strident  laugh. 

Langford  returned  to  the  ranch  house, 
riding  slowly,  though  in  his  heart  was 
a  riot  of  anger.  It  was  war,  to  be  sure, 
but  now  that  Doubler  had  shown  in  no 
unmistakable  manner  that  he  had  not 
been  trifling  the  day  before,  Langford 
was  no  longer  in  doubt  as  to  the  method 
he  would  have  to  employ  in  his  attempt 
to  gain  possession  of  his  land.  Doubler, 
he  felt,  had  made  his  choice. 

The  ride  to  the  ranch  house  took  long. 
But  when  Langford  arrived  there  he 
had  regained  his  composure.  For  three 
days  he  kept  his  own  counsel,  riding  out 
alone,  taciturn,  giving  much  thought  to 
the  situation. 

Sheila  had  intended  to  speak  to  him 
regarding  the  trouble  with  Doubler,  but 
his  manner  repulsed  her  and  she  kept 
silent,  hoping  that  the  mood  would  pass. 

Langford  had  said  nothing  to  Duncan 
concerning  the  shooting  by  Doubler,  but 
on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  fol- 
lowing the  incident  he  spoke  suddenly 
to  him  as  the  two  sat  on  the  gallery  en- 
joying an  after-breakfast  smoke. 

"I  take  it  that  folks  in  this  section  of 
the  country  are  mighty  careless  with 
guns." 

Duncan  grinned.  "You  might  call  it 
careless,"  he  said,  "but  I  reckon  that 
when  a  man  draws  a  gun  out  here  he 
does  it  with  a  pretty  definite  purpose.'' 

"I  have  heard,"  said  Langford  slow- 
ly, "that  there  are  men  in  this  country 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  kill  other  people 
for  money." 

"Meaning  that  there  are  outlaws — 
road  agents  and  such?"  questioned  Dun- 
can. 

"I  believe  they  are  called  bad  men," 
drawled  Langford. 

Duncan  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  Lang- 
ford out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  but 
could  draw  no  conclusion  from  the  lat- 
ter's  face. 

"Such  men  drift  in  occasionally,"  he 
returned,  convinced  that  Langford's  cu- 
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riosity  was  only  casual.  "Usually  they 
don't  stay  long." 

"Dakota  a  bad  man?"  Langford  was 
puffing  on  his  cigar. 

Duncan's  eyes  flashed  with  venom.  "I 
reckon  Dakota's  nothing  but  a  damned 
sneak!"  he  said,  not  being  able  to  con- 
ceal the  bitterness  in  his  voice. 

Langford  did  not  allow  his  smile  to 
be  seen;  he  had  not  forgotten  the  inci- 
dent of  the  returning  of  Dakota's  horse. 

"He's  a  dead  shot,  though?"  he  sug- 
gested. 

"I'm  allowing  that,"  grudgingly  re- 
turned Duncan.  "And,"  he  added,  "it's 
been  hinted  that  all  his  shooting  scrapes 
ain't  been  on  the  level." 

"He  is  not  straight  then?"  said  Lang- 
ford. "Not  'square,'  as  you  say  out 
here?" 

"I  reckon  there  ain't  nothing  square 
about  him,"  returned  Duncan,  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  defame  his  enemy. 

Again  Langford  did  not  allow  Dun- 
can to  see  his  smile,  and  he  deftly  direct- 
ed the  current  of  conversation  into  other 
channels. 

He  rode  out  again  that  day,  taking 
the  river  trail  and  passing  Dakota's  cab- 
in, but  Dakota  himself  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  and  at  dusk  Langford  returned 
to  the  Double  R.  During  the  evening 
meal  he  was  enveloped  with  a  taciturn- 
ity which  resisted  all  attempts  to  pene- 
trate. He  retired  early,  to  Duncan's 
surprise,  and  the  next  morning,  without 
announcing  his  plans  to  anyone,  saddled 
his  pony  and  rode  away  toward  the  river 
trail. 

He  took  a  circuitous  route  to  reach  it, 
riding  slowly,  with  the  air  and  manner 
of  a  man  who  is  thinking  deep  thoughts, 
smiling  much,  though  many  times  grim- 
ly. "Dakota  isn't  square,"  he  said  once 
aloud  during  one  of  his  grim  smiles. 

When  he  came  to  the  quicksand  cross- 
ing, he  halted  and  examined  the  earth 
in  the  vicinity,  smiling  more  broadly  at 
the  marks  in  the  hard  sand  near  the  wa- 
ter's edge.     Then  he  rode  on. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  the  quick- 
sand crossing  he  came  suddenly  upon 
Dakota's  cabin.  Dakota  himself  was  re- 
pairing a  saddle  in  the  shade  of  the  cab- 
in's wall,  and  for  all  Langford  could 
see,  he  was  entirely  unaware  of  his  ap- 


proach. He  saw'  Dakota  look  up  when 
he  passed  the  corral  gate,  and  when  he 
reached  a  point  about  twenty  feet  dis- 
tant, he  observed  a  faint  smile  on  Da- 
kota's face. 

"Howdy,  stranger?"  came  Dakota's 
voice. 

"How  are  you,  my  friend?"  greeted 
Langford  easily.  It  was  not  hard  for 
him  to  adopt  an  air  of  familiarity  with 
the  man  who  had  figured  prominently  in 
his  thoughts  during  a  great  many  of  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours. 

He  dismounted  from  his  pony,  hitched 
the  animal  to  a  rail  in  the  corral  fence 
and  approached  Dakota,  standing  in 
front  of  him  and  looking  down  at  him 
with  a  smile.  The  latter  apparently  took 
little  interest  in  his  visitor,  for,  keeping 
his  seat  on  the  box  upon  which  he  had 
been  sitting  when  Langford  had  first 
caught  sight  of  him,  he  continued  to 
give  his  attention  to  the  saddle. 

"I'm  from  the  Double  R,"  offered 
Langford,  feeling  slightly  less  impor- 
tant, conscious  that  somehow  the  famil- 
iarity he  had  felt  a  moment  before  was  a 
singularly  fleeting  feeling. 

"I  noticed  that,"  responded  Dakota, 
still  busy  with  his  saddle.  "Your  horse 
has  got  the  Double  R  brand." 

"You've  got  keen  eyes,  my  friend," 
laughed  Langford. 

"Have  I?"  Dakota  had  not  looked 
at  Langford  until  now,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  raised  his  head  and  gazed  fairly  into 
the  latter's  eyes.  For  a  moment  neither 
man.  moved  nor  spoke. 

It  seemed  to  Langford,  as  he  gazed 
into  the  steely,  fathomless  blue  of  the 
eyes  that  held  his — held  them,  for  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Langford's 
gaze  was  steady — that  he  could  see 
there  an  unmistakable,  grim  mockery. 
That  was  all,  whatever  other  emotion 
Dakota  felt  was  invisible  to  Langford. 
He  drew  a  deep  breath,  suddenly  aware 
that  before  him  was  a  man  exactly  like 
himself  in  one  respect — skilled  in  the  art 
of  keeping  emotions  to  himself.  Lang- 
ford had  not  met  many  such  men ;  usu- 
ally he  was  able  to  see  clear  through  a 
man,  able  to  read  him.  But  this  man 
he  could  not  read.  He  was  puzzled  and 
embarrassed  over  the  discovery.  His 
gaze  finally  wavered ;  he  looked  away. 
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"A  man  don't  have  to  have  such  ter- 
ribly keen  eyes  to  see  a  brand,"  observed 
Dakota,  drawling;  "especially  when  he's 
passed  a  whole  lot  of  his  time  looking 
at  brands." 

"That's  so,"  agreed  Langford.  "I 
suppose  you've  been  a  cowboy  for  a  long 
time." 

"Longer  than  you've  been  a  ranch- 
owner." 

Langford  looked  quickly  at  Dakota, 
for  now  the  latter  was  again  busy  with 
his  saddle,  but  he  could  detect  no  sar- 
casm in  his  face,  though  plainly  there 
had  been  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

"Then  you  know  me?"  he  said. 

"No.  I  don't  know  you.  I've  put 
two  and  two  together.  I  heard  Duncan 
was  selling  the  Double  R.  I've  seen 
your  daughter.  And  you  ride  up  here  on 
a  Double  R  horse.  There  ain't  no  other 
strangers  in  the  country.  Then,  of 
course,  you're  the  new  owner  of  the 
Double  R." 

Langford  looked  again  at  the  inscru- 
table face  beside  him  and  felt  a  sudden 
deep  respect  for  its  owner.  Even  if  he 
had  not  witnessed  the  killing  of  Blanca 
that  day  in  Lazette,  he  would  have 
known  the  man  before  him  for  what 
he  was — a  quiet,  cool,  self-possessed  man 
of  much  experience. 

"That's  right,"  admitted  Langford; 
"I  am  the  new  owner  of  the  Double  R. 
And  I  have  come,  my  friend,  to  thank 
you  myself  for  what  you  did  for  my 
daughter." 

"She's  told  you,  then?"  Dakota's 
gaze  was  again  on  Langford,  an  odd 
light  in  his  eyes. 

"Certainly." 

"She's  told  you  what?" 

"How  you  rescued  her  from  the 
quicksand." 

Dakota's  gaze  was  still  on  Langford, 
quiet,  intent.  "She  tell  you  anything 
else  ?"   he  questioned   slowly. 

"Why,  what  else  is  there  to  tell?" 
There  was  sincere  curiosity  in  Lang- 
ford's  voice.  Sheila  had  always  told  him 
everything.  It  was  not  like  her  to  keep 
anything  secret  from  him. 

"She  tell  you  that  she  forgot  to  thank 
me  for  saving  her?"  There  was  a  queer 
smile  on  Dakota's  lips,  a  peculiar, 
pleased   glint  in  his  eyes. 


"No.  She  neglected  to  tell  that," 
returned  Langford. 

"Forgot  it.  That's  what  I  thought. 
And  she's  sent  you  over  to  thank  me. 
Tell  her  that  no  thanks  are  due  me." 

"As  it  happens,  she  didn't  send  me," 
smiled  Langford.  "There  was  the  ex- 
citement, of  course,  and  I  presume  she 
forgot.  But  she  hasn't  sent  me  to  thank 
you — I  came  of  my  own  accord,  and 
without  her  knowledge." 

"You're  visiting,  then.  Sit  down." 
He  motioned  toward  another  box  that 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  cabin. 

Once  Langford  became  seated,  Da- 
kota again  busied  himself  with  the  sad- 
dle, ignoring  his  visitor.  Langford  shift- 
ed uneasily;  the  attitude  of  his  host  was 
not  at  all  to  his  liking.  He  fell  silent 
also,  and  kicked  gravely  into  a  hum- 
mock with  the  toe  of  his  boot.  Singu- 
larly enough,  a  plan  that  had  taken  form 
in  his  mind  since  Doubler  had  shot  at 
him  seemed  suddenly  to  have  defects, 
though  until  now  it  had  appeared  sim- 
ple enough.  Out  of  the  jumble  of 
thoughts  that  had  rioted  in  his  brain 
after  his  departure  from  the  crossing, 
had  risen  a  conviction.  Doubler  was  a 
danger  and  a  menace  and  must  be  re- 
moved. And  there  was  no  legal  way  to 
remove  him,  for,  though  he  had  not 
proved  on  his  land,  he  was  entitled  to  it 
until  the  limit  set  by  the  law,  or  until 
his  death. 

Langford's  purpose  in  questioning 
Duncan  had  been  to  learn  of  the  pres- 
ence of  someone  in  the  country  who 
would  not  be  averse  to  removing  Dou- 
bler. The  possibility  of  disposing  of  the 
nester  in  this  manner  had  been  before 
him  ever  since  he  had  first  learned  of 
his  presence  on  the  Two  Forks.  He 
had  not  been  surprised  when  Duncan 
had  mentioned  Dakota  as  being  a  prob- 
able tool,  for  he  had  thought  over  the 
occurrence  of  the  shooting  in  Lazette 
many  times,  and  had  been  much  im- 
pressed with  Dakota's  coolness  and  his 
satanic  cleverness  with  a  six-shooter,  and 
it  seemed  that  it  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  arrange  with  him  for  Doubler's 
death.  Yes,  it  had  seemed  to  be  simple 
enough  while  he  had  been  planning  it, 
and  when  Duncan  had  told  him  that 
Dakota  was  not  "square." 
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But  now,  looking  covertly  at  the  man, 
he  found  that  he  was  not  quite  certain, 
in  spite  of  what  Duncan  had  said.  He 
had  mentally  arranged  it  many  times. 
But  now  the  defect  in  the  plan  seemed 
to  be  that  he  had  misjudged  Dakota. 
Plainly,  he  would  make  a  mistake  did 
he  approach  Dakota  with  a  bald  request ; 
he  must  clothe  it.  Thus,  after  a  long 
silence,,  he  began  obliquely. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "it  must  be 
lonesome  out  here  for  you." 

"Not  so  lonesome." 

"It's  a  big  country,  though — lots  of 
land." 

"Plenty  of  it." 

"Yet  there  seem  to  be  restrictions, 
even  here." 

"Restrictions?" 

"Yes,"  laughed  Langford,  "restric- 
tions on  a  man's,  desires." 

Dakota  looked  at  him  with  a  satur- 
nine smile.  "Some  people  wouldn't  be 
satisfied  if  they  owned  the  whole  earth." 

Langford  laughed  again.  "That's  hu- 
man nature,  my  friend,"  he  contended, 
determined  not  to  be  forced  to  digress 
from  the  main  subject. 

"I'm  allowing  that.  We  all  want  a 
lot  of  things  that  we  can't  get." 

"Correct,  my  friend.  Some  of  us 
want  money,  others  desire  happiness, 
still  others  are  after  something  else." 

Dakota  caught  his  gaze,  and  there 
was  a  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  lips. 
"What  particular  thing  are  you  looking 
for?"  he  questioned. 

"Land." 

"Mine?"  Dakota's  lips  curled  a  lit- 
tle. "Doubler's,  then.  He's  the  only 
man  that's  got  land  near  yours." 

"That's  correct,"  admitted  Langford. 
"I  want  Doubler's  land." 

"You've  got  all  the  rest  of  those 
things  you  spoke  about,  then — happiness, 
money,  and  such?" 

"Yes." 

"All  you  want  is  Doubler's  land." 
He  stopped  working  with  the  saddle 
and  looked  at  Langford.  "I  reckon  you 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  But,  of  course, 
you  ain't,  or  you  wouldn't  want  Dou- 
bler's land.     Did  you  offer  to  buy  it?" 

"I  asked  him  to  name  his  own  figure, 
and  he  wouldn't  sell." 

"Maybe  Doubler  has  found  his  hap- 


piness on  his  land.  But  you  don't  care 
about  that."  There  was  a  faint  sarcasm 
in  Dakota's  voice. 

"I  think  that  every  man  is  responsible 
for  his  own  happiness." 

"Yet  you  want  Doubler's  land.  And 
Doubler's  happy  there.  x  Looks  like  you 
want  to  be  responsible  for  Doubler's 
happiness." 

"As  it  happens,"  said  Langford  grave- 
ly, "this  isn't  a  question  of  happiness — 
it's  merely  business.  Doubler's  land  ad- 
joins mine.  I  intend  to  extend  my  hold- 
ings. I  can't  extend  in  Doubler's  direc- 
tion, because  Doubler  controls  the  wa- 
ter. Therefore  it  is  my  business  to  see 
that  Doubler  gets  out." 

"And  sentiment  ain't  got  any  place  in 
business.  That  right?  It  don't  make 
any  difference  to  you  that  Doubler  don't 
want  to  sell;  you  want,  his  land,  and 
that  settles  it.  Well,  I  don't  know  but 
that's  the  way  things  are  run — one  man 
keeps  what  he  can  and  another  gets  what 
he  is  able  to  get.  What  are  you  figur- 
ing to  do  about  Doubler?" 

Langford  glanced  at  Dakota  with  a 
smooth,  significant  smile.  "Could  you 
suggest  anything,  my  friend?"  he  insin- 
uated. 

Dakota  deliberately  took  a  waxed-end, 
rolled  it,  and  squinted  his  eyes  as  he 
forced  the  end  of  the  thread  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle.  So  far  as  Langford 
could  see,  he  exhibited  no  emotion  what- 
ever ;  his  face  was  inscrutable ;  he  might 
not  have  heard. 

Yet  Langford  knew  that  he  had 
heard ;  was  certain  that  he  had  grasped 
the  full  meaning  of  the  question ;  prob- 
ably felt  some  emotion  over  it  and  was 
masking  it  by  appearing  to  busy  him- 
self with  the  saddle.  Langford's  re- 
spect for  him  grew,  and  he  wisely  kept 
silent,  knowing  that  in  time  Dakota 
would  answer.  But  when  it  did  come, 
it  was  not  the  answer  that  Langford 
expected.  Dakota's  eyes  met  his  in  a 
level  gaze. 

"Why  don't  you  shoot  him  yourself?" 
he  said,  drawling  his  words  a  little. 

"Not  taking  any  chances?"  Dakota's 
voice  was  filled  with  a  quiet  sarcasm  as 
he  continued,  after  an  interval  during 
which  Langford  kept  a  discreetly  still 
tongue.    "Your  business  principles  don't 
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take  you  quite  that  far,  eh?  And  so 
you've  come  over  to  get  me  to  shoot 
him?  Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the 
beginning — it  would  have  saved  all  this 
time."  He  laughed  oddly.  "What  made 
you  think  you  could  hire  me  to  put 
Doubler  out  of  business?" 

"I  saw  you  shoot  Blanca,"  said  Lang- 
ford,   "and  I   sounded   Duncan." 

"You  saw  me  shoot  Blanca,"  said 
Dakota,  with  a  strange  smile;  "and 
Duncan  told  you  I  was  the  man  for  the 
job.  Those  are  my  recommendations." 
His  voice  was  slightly  ironic,  almost  con- 
cealing a  slight  harshness.  "Did  Dun- 
can mention  that  he  Was  a  friend  of 
mine?"  he  asked.  "No?"  His  smile 
grew  mocking.  "Just  merely  mentioned 
that  I  was  uncommon  clever  at  getting 
people  out  of  the  way.  Don't  get  the 
idea,  though,  because  Duncan  told  you, 
that  I  make  a  business  of  shooting  folks. 
I  put  Blanca  out  of  business  because  it 
was  a  question  of  him  or  me — I  shot  him 
to  save  my  own  hide.  Shooting  Doubler 
would     be     quite     another     proposition. 

Still "     He  looked  at  Langford,  his 

eyes  narrowing  and  smouldering  with  a 
mysterious  fire. 

It  seemed  that  he  was  inviting  Lang- 
ford  to  make  a  proposition,  and  the  lat- 
ter smiled  evilly.  "It  would  be  worth 
a  thousand  dollars  to  me  to  have  Doubler 
put  out  of  the  way,"  he  said. 

It  was  out  now,  and  Langford  sat 
silent  while  Dakota  looked  into  the  dis- 
tance that  reached  toward  the  nester's 
cabin.  He  watched  Dakota  furtively, 
but  there  was  absolutely  no  expression 
in  the  latter's  face. 

"How  are  you  offering  to  pay  it?" 
questioned   Dakota.      "And   when?" 

"In  cash,  when  Doubler  dies." 

Dakota  looked  up  at  him,  his  face  a 
mask  of  immobility.  "I  reckon  you'll 
put  that  in  writing,"  he  said. 

Langford's  eyes  narrowed ;  he  smiled 
craftily.  "That,"  he  said  smoothly, 
"would  put  me  in  your  power.  I  have 
never  been  accused  of  being  a  fool  by 
any  of  the  men  with  whom  I  have  done 
business." 

"I  reckon  we  don't  make  any  deal," 
laughed  Dakota  shortly. 

"We'll  arrange  it  this  way,"  suggest- 
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ed  Langford.  "Doubler  is  not  the  only 
man  I  want  to  get  rid  of.  I  want  your 
land,  too.  But,"  he  added,  as  he  saw 
Dakota's  lips  harden,  "I  don't  purpose 
to  proceed  against  you  in  the  manner  I 
am  dealing  with  Doubler.  I'd  like  to 
buy  your  land.  What  would  be  a  fair 
price  for  it?" 

"Five  thousand." 

"We'll  put  it  this  way,  then,"  said 
Langford  briskly  and  silkily.  "I  will 
give  you  an  agreement  worded  in  this 
manner:  'One  month  after  date  I 
promise  to  pay  to  Dakota  the  sum  of 
six  thousand  dollars,  in  consideration  of 
his  rights  and  interests  in  the  Star  brand, 
provided  that  within  thirty  days  from 
date  he  persuades  Ben  Doubler  to  leave 
Union  county.'  ':  He  looked  at  Dakota 
with  a  significant  smile.  "You  see,"  he 
said,  "that  I  am  not  particularly  desirous 
of  being  instrumental  in  causing  Dou- 
bler's  death — you  have  misjudged  me." 

Dakota's  eyes  met  his  with  a  glance 
of  perfect  knowledge.  His  smile  pos- 
sessed a  subtly  mocking  quality. 

"I  reckon  you'll  be  an  angel — give 
you  time,"  he  said.  "I'm  accepting  that 
proposition,  though,"  he  added.  "I've 
been  wanting  to  leave  here.  And,"  he 
continued  with  a  mysterious  smile,  "if 
things  turn  out  as  I  expect,  you'll  be 
glad  to  have  me  go." 

They  entered  the  cabin,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  Dakota  sat  on  a  box  in 
the  lee  of  the  cabin  wall,  mending  his 
saddle,  the  signed  agreement  in  his 
pocket.  Smiling,  Langford  rode  the 
Double  R  trail,  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  visit.  Turning  once,  as  he  reached 
the  rise  upon  which  Sheila  had  halted 
that  morning  after  leaving  Dakota's 
cabin,  Langford  looked  back.  Dakota 
was  still  busy  with  his  saddle.  Lang- 
ford urged  his  pony  down  the  slope  of 
the  rise  and  disappeared  from  view. 
Then  Dakota  ceased  working  at  the  sad- 
dle, drew  out  the  signed  agreement  and 
read  it  through  many  times. 

"That  man,"  he  said  finally,  looking 
toward  the  crest  of  the  slope  where 
Langford  had  disappeared,  "thinks  he 
has  convinced  me  that  I  ought  to  kill 
my  best  friend.  He  hasn't  changed  a 
bit — not  a  darned  bit!" 
continued) 


HOW  TO  PLAY  DOUBLES 


By  RAYMOND    D.    LITTLE 

II 

THE  prime  lesson  of  modern  tennis  is  pace — pace  on  the  ball 
and  pace  on  the  player.  Of  course,  accuracy  is  presupposed. 
Mr.  Little  has  had  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the  course 
of  development  that  has  brought  this  about,  both  from  the  court 
and  from  the  sidelines.  His  own  game  is  both  fast  and  accurate, 
and  exemplifies  the  strategic  points  that  he  emphasizes  in  this 
article.  This,  taken  in  connection  with  the  article  in  the  July 
issue,  discloses  the  fundamental  plan  of  strategy  of  the  modern 
game  of  doubles  at  its  highest  point. 


"  J  N  dwelling  on  the  importance  of  the 
net  position  in  doubles,  it  has  been 
brought  out  that  the  side  serving  al- 
ways takes  the  net  behind  the  serv- 
ice. And  it  is  because  they  are  able 
to  do  this  that  they  have  such  a  sub- 
stantial handicap  over  the  strikers.  The 
surest  way  to  maintain  this  handicap  and 
use  it  to  best  advantage  is  to  have  under 
almost  perfect  control  an  offensive  first 
service. 

It  is  most  important,  in  playing  dou- 
bles, to  get  the  first  service  in,  because 
that  is  a  step  toward  putting  the  back- 
court  men  on  the  defensive.  Even  in 
these  days  when  the  old-fashioned,  slow 
second  service  has  been  abandoned  by 
most  good  and  all  great  players,  it  is 
only  human  for  a  man  to  play  his  sec- 
ond ball  a  little  more  conservatively 
than  his  first.  He  had  much  better  be 
sure  of  his  first  service.  For  the  more 
daring  the  first  service  is  and  the  less 
often  it  goes  in,  the  more  likely  the 
second  ball  is  to  be  much  slower.  From 
a  smashing  first  service  that  goes  in  only 
occasionally  there  is  bound  to  be  a  re- 
action in  playing  the  second  ball. 

The  server  should  study  the  striker 
just  as  a  pitcher  studies  a  batter.  He 
should  notice  his  position  and  learn  just 
where  his  strong  and  weak  points  are  in 
fore  and  backhand.  The  first  service 
should  not  only  go  in  nine  out  of  ten 
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times,  but  it  should  always  avoid  the 
striker's  strength  and  find  his  weak- 
ness, so  that  during  the  server's  rush 
to  the  net  the  striker  will  be  put  to  it 
to  make  a  sure  rather  than  an  attack- 
ing return. 

When  the  serving  side  has  run  in  and 
taken  up  the  net  position,  they  should 
do  one  of  two  things — volley  an  ace  or 
volley  deep.  And  this  is  a  good  point  to 
remember:  don't  hurry  the  kill.  Rather 
force  it  to  arrive  inevitably  by  putting 
the  strikers  more  and  more  on  the  de- 
fensive until  the  opportunity  to  make 
the  kill  is  something  like  accepting  a 
gift.  For,  after  all,  the  strategy  of  the 
net  position  amounts  to  a  gradual  for- 
cing of  the  strikers  into  such  a  predica- 
ment that  they  can  only  make  an  easy 
return.  Then,  having  maneuvered  the 
strikers  into  an  easy  return,  the  net  play- 
ers reap  the  full  advantage  of  their  po- 
sition and  volley  for  an  ace. 

There  are  three  ways  of  volleying 
for  an  ace — mere  speed,  hitting  the  ball 
so  hard  that  it  can't  be  returned,  a 
method  that  McLoughlin  uses  to  great 
effect;  or  stopping,  that  is,  just  catching 
the  ball  and  dropping  it  over  the  net-  so 
gently  that  the  strikers  either  can't  come 
in  fast  enough  to  reach  it,  or  if  they  do 
reach  it,  are  forced  to  pop  it  back,  be- 
cause the  ball  has  such  a  low  bound 
and  is  in  so  close  to  the  net  that  a  dan- 
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gerous  return  can't  be  made  from  it. 
Only  an  easy  lift  shot  can  be  played 
from  it. 

The  third  method  is  the  sharp  angle; 
that  is,  playing  so  wide  to  the  side  that 
the  strikers  cannot  get  out  fast  enough 
to  cover  it.  Even  if  they  do  cover  it,  a 
large  gap  is  left  in  their  defense,  which 
the  keen  volleyer  will  take  advantage  of 
on  the  succeeding  shot.  Unless  one  of 
these  three  shots  can  be  played,  the  fast, 
the  soft,  or  the  sharp  angle  shot,  the  net 
players  must  volley  deep. 

This,  of  course,  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  one  plays  deep  in  singles.  Off 
the  ground  in  doubles  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  ideal  stroke  is  short,  close  to 
the  net,  angular;  because  the  ground 
stroke  is  always  played  against  a  net 
position,  so  that  depth,  which  in  singles 
is  essentially  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
adversaries  away  from  the  net,  is  super- 
fluous in  doubles,  not  to  say  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  high  flight. 

But  the  volley  is  the  department  in 
which  the  doubles  takes  up  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  depth.  If  the  team 
at  the  net  do  not  volley  deeply,  they 
will  be  in  trouble  all  the  time.  The 
short  volley  brings  the  strikers  in  and 
redoubles  the  effectiveness  of  their  po- 
sition. There  is  less  time  for  those  at 
the  net  to  see  where  the  ball  is  going, 
and,  after  seeing,  there  is  less  time  to 
reach  it.  The  strikers  can  drive  harder 
and  closer  to  the  net  from  the  service 
line,  for  example,  than  from  the  back 
line  or  from  a  few  feet  back  of  the 
back  line,  which  is  where  they  should  be 
forced  to  stay.  When  good,  deep  vol- 
le3^ers  once  have  the  net  position,  they 
are  almost  certain  to  get  a  splendid 
chance  to  kill.  And  the  easiest  way 
to  lose  the  chance  is  to  try  to  kill  a  ball 
that  is  unsafe  to  kill  and  should  -be 
played  safe  and  deep.  Both  in  singles 
and  doubles  it  is  a  good  practice  to  stick 
to  fundamental  principles  until  a  chance 
comes  to  finish  the  point.  It  is  sure  to 
come. 

In  singles  it  is  harder  when  at  the 
net  to  wait  for  the  kill,  because  the  man 
at  the  net  is  always  taking  a  certain 
amount  of  risk.  Theoretically,  it  is  al- 
ways possible  to  pass  him.  In  doubles 
it  is  easy  to  wait  for  a  kill,  because  the 


net  position,  properly  played,  is  tenable 
and  the  striker  is  at  a  very  real  and 
constant  disadvantage.  An  uncertain 
kill  results  often  in  a  weak  shot  and 
gives  the  striker  a  chance  to  play  of- 
fensively. Therefore,  the  net  players 
should  play  safe  or  kill  hard.  .  Neither 
play  timidly  nor  injure  the  ball,  but 
strike  the  medium  of  clean-cut,  severe 
strokes.  Then  speed  is  gained  without 
loss  of  balance. 

One  of  the  illusions  about  doubles  is 
that  it  is  only  half  as  much  strain  on  a 
man  physically  as  singles.  It  is  not  as 
much  constant  strain  as  singles,  but  a 
hard  doubles  match  is  no  place  for  a 
loafer.  The  service  in  doubles  is  always 
hard,  for  the  server  is  obliged  to  come 
in  on  every  serve — in  singles  a  man  may 
sometimes  stay  back.  And  he  should 
come  in  fast,  no  matter  whether  he 
thinks  his  serve  is  good  or  bad.  If  he 
lingers  to  find  out  whether  his  ball  is 
going  in,  he  will  leave  a  hole  for  the 
strikers  to  play  through.  And  it  is  a 
temptation  not  to  run  in  fast  when  the 
server  is  beginning  to  feel  the  strain  of 
the  match  and  is  more  than  half  certain 
that  his  shot  is  going  out. 

This  is  why  so  many  nearly  ace  serv- 
ices are  played  in  vain.  The  server, 
thinking  the  ball  is  going  out,  fails  to 
run  in,  the  striker  manages  to  reach  the 
serve  and  barely  return  it,  and  by  a"  shot 
that  would  have  been  easily  played  for 
an  ace  had  the  server  been  in  for  the 
volley,  the  striker  wins  the  shot.  This 
has  happened  over  and  over  again.  It  is 
the  penalty  paid  by  laziness.  And  it  is 
not  playing  the  game. 

Waste  Energy  in  Service  Faults 

Since  the  server  must  make  a  dash  to 
the  net  every  time  he  serves,  it  is  easy 
to  calculate  how  much  energy  is  lost 
through  the  habit  of  missing  the  first 
service.  Another  reason  why  a  server 
sometimes  hangs  back  is  that  he  is  afraid 
of  a  lob  and  it  is  much  easier  to  wait  for 
it  than  to  stop  suddenly  in  the  rush  to 
the  net  and  wrench  oneself,  as  one  often 
has  to,  to  go  back  and  cover  a  lob. 
Even  at  the  risk  of  punishing  himself, 
the  server  must  never  lag  coming  in. 

In    case    the   striker   puts   up   a   very 
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good  lob,  it  may  be  that  he  and  his  part- 
ner will  attempt  the  maneuver  of  run- 
ning in  under  it  to  volley  the  smash. 
In  that  case,  the  man  at  the  net  who 
takes  the  lob  should  be  warned  by  his 
partner  that  the  strikers  are  running  in 
under  the  lob.  If  the  strikers  stay  back 
a  difficult  lob  should  be  returned  deep 
and  not  too  hard.  That  gives  the  net 
players  time  to  return  to  their  positions 
at  the  net  and  leaves  the  strikers  far 
back,   out   of  harm's  way. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  strikers 
run  in  under  a  lob,  the  ball  should  not 
be  played  deep  and  easy,  as  that  will  give 
the  incoming  strikers  time  to  volley  the 
return  and  a  chance  to  play  their  shot 
severely.  Warned  that  the  strikers  are 
coming  in,  the  man  taking  the  lob  should 
hit  it  down  sharply,  so  that  it  will  have 
speed  and  also  go  to  the  striker's  feet 
and  be  that  much  more  difficult  to  han- 
dle. The  net  players  cannot  take  it  for 
granted  the  strikers  will  stay  back  under 
a  lob. 

And  this  is  why  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  try  to  hold  the  rather  untenable  posi- 
tion of  coming  in  under  a  lob.  It  makes 
the  net  man  watch  the  court.  This  in 
turn  takes  his  eye  off  the  ball  as  it  is 
falling,  and  sometimes  he  does  not  get 
his  eye  back  on  the  ball,  and  what  might 
have  been  a  firm  smash  becomes  a  rag- 
ged one.  Going  in  under  a  lob  might 
be  called  an  untenable  position  that 
sometimes  succeeds  in  itself  and  has  the 
collateral  effect  of  keeping  the  men  at 
the  net  guessing,  thereby  making  it  as 
hard  as  possible  for  them  to  handle  the 
lob. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  doubles 
the  partner  who  lags  is  not  only  putting 
himself  in  a  less  fortunate  position,  but 
he  is  needlessly  embarrassing  the  man 
with  whom  he  is  playing.  If  a  player 
has  to  look  back  to  see  where  his  partner 
is  sending  the  ball  and  then  turn  to  see 
what  the  opponents  do  with  it,  he  is  not 
so  able  to  take  care  of  a  ball  driven  at 
him  as  he  would  be  if  he  could  see  his 
partner  and  the  opponents  at  a  glance. 
This  he  can  do  if  there  is  no  lagging 
on  the  part  of  one  man  or  the  other  and 
they  stay  on  a  parallel  line. 

When  circumstances  bring  all  four 
men  to  the  net,  the  safest  place  to  put 


the  ball  is  down  the  center,  although,  of 
course,  this  is  generally  a  situation  when 
none  of  the  players  has  a  chance  to  do 
anything  but  send  the  ball  as  best  he 
can.  However,  if  a  man  keeps  his  mind 
on  the  center  opening,  he  will  find  it  a 
great  help  when  involved  in  the  general 
disorder  which  ensues  with  all  the  play- 
ers camped  at  the  net. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  inexperienced 
doubles  player  which  is  most  persistent 
is  standing  still.  In  discussing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  singles  player,  I  spoke  of  al- 
ways moving  toward  the  center  of  the 
possible  angle  of  the  return,  rather  than 
toward  the  center  of  the  court.  This  is 
one  of  those  necessities  in  doubles  that 
is  often  overlooked.  But  no  partner  can 
do  justice  to  his  team  unless  he  moves 
after  every  shot  to  the  center  of  the 
angle  of  the  return.  In  other  words, 
both  men  must  constantly  change  their 
position,  moving  back  and  forth  toward 
one  side  or  the  other,  according  to  where 
they  have  sent  the  ball.  If  the  net  man 
has  volleyed  deep  into  the  right-hand 
corner,  both  players  move  across  to  the 
right.  The  right-hand  player  thereby 
protects  the  shot  down  his  own  side  line 
and  the  left-hand  player  protects  the 
cross-court  shot  down  the  central  diag- 
onal of  the  court. 

The    Value    of   Keeping    on    the   Move 

He  can  move  sometimes  almost  to  the 
center  of  the  court,  because  the  ball, 
coming  at  a  wide  angle  to  his  left,  has  a 
very  small  opening  and  is  likely  to  go 
out.  Similarly,  if  the  ball  is  volleyed  to 
the  left,  both  players  move  to  the  left. 
While  if  one  of  the  net  men  has  vol- 
leyed down  the  center  of  the  court,  both 
members  of  the  team  close  up  on  the 
center.  It  is  essential  that  the  instant 
the  net  players  volley  they  should  see 
what  change  should  be  made  in  their  po- 
sition, and  act  accordingly.  Otherwise, 
one  player  or  the  other  will  be  put  in 
the  position  of  being. passed,  apparently, 
when  the  chances  are  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  his  partner  for  not  coming  over  to 
cover  the  opening  properly.  Every  ball 
that  goes  down  the  particular  side  of 
the  court  occupied  by  one  player  does 
not  by  any  means  belong,  so  to  speak, 
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to  him.  It  all  depends  on  circumstances, 
and  the  player  who  stays  serenely  in  his 
own  court  all  the  time  is  not  always  do- 
ing his  duty  to  the  team. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
covering  the  width  of  the  court.  The 
net  players  should  be  on  the  lookout  for 
every  possible  opportunity  to  move  in 
closer  to  the  net.  And  when  they  have 
volleyed  so  deeply  and  effectively  that 
they  are  enabled  to  move  in,  they  should 
be  up  and  advancing,  for  the  closer  they 
are  to  the  net  the  better.  Whenever 
they  can  move  in  within  six  feet  of  the 
net  they  are  simply  wasting  their  oppor- 
tunities by  not  doing  so.  Every  inch 
nearer  the  net  increases  the  possible 
angle  of  the  volley,  a  self-evident  fact 
often  overlooked,  and  thereby  many  a 
volley  that  might  be  turned  into  an  ace 
is  forced  into  being  only  a  good  de- 
fensive shot. 

The  stationary  man  at  the  net  (at 
least  so-called  stationary)  ought  not  to 
stand  in  too  close  to  the  net  until  it  is 
too  late  for  the  striker  to  see  exactly 
where  he  is.  Of  course,  the  first  serv- 
ice allows  the  net  man  to  stand  close, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  wisest  to  take 
advantage  of  this  fact.  If  he  stands  in 
as  closely  as  he  can  on  the  first  service, 
he  will  be  compelled  to  fall  back  on  an 
easy  second  service,  and  that  will  give 
spirit  to  the  strikers.  It  is  better  for  him 
to  be  back  and  then  move  in  fast  when 
the  first  service  goes  in.  Then  he  can 
appear  to  be  just  as  much  on  the  of- 
fensive when  the  second  ball  is  served 
by  his  partner  as  when  the  first  service 
is  played,  and  he  gains  thereby  a  certain 
mental  effect. 

Once  in  a  while  the  man  standing  at 
the  net  crosses  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  court  to  volley  the  cross  shot  of  the 
striker,  and  the  server  comes  in  the 
other  way  and  takes  up  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  stationary  man.  Used 
successfully,  this  is  rather  a  spectacular 
change  in  regulation  play.  But  the  truth 
is  that  poaching  is  more  likely  to  break 
up  team  play  than  win  any  considerable 
number  of  points,  and  unless  the  change 
in  position  is  perfectly  timed  the  strikers 
can  almost  certainly  take  the  point. 

If  the  server  plays  a  slow  service,  he 
should  send  it  down  the  center,  because 


then  his  partner  can  give  him  the  maxi- 
mum protection  on  a  return  to  the  cen- 
ter. If  the  service  is  a  wide  service,  it 
should  be  fast,  so  that  the  striker  can- 
not get  round  far  enough  to  play  across, 
but  must  play  down  his  side  line  or  else 
down  the  center.  Then  the  stationary 
man  moves  far  over  to  his  own  side  of 
the  court  and  the  server  runs  into  the 
center. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  server  to  do 
exactly  as  he  pleases,  but  what  in  the 
meanwhile  is  the  striker  doing  to  upset 
the  equanimity  of  the  server?  Needless 
to  say,  he  is  doing  his  best  to  prevent  the 
server  from  carrying  out  his  arch 
schemes.  The  server  attacks  the  strik- 
er's weakness,  but  this  should  not  be  an 
easy  matter,  for  the  striker  is  bound  to 
protect  his  weakness.  He  should  cover 
Kis  weakness  without  leaving  the  court 
uncovered.  This,  of  course,  applies  to 
match  play.  In  practice  every  player 
should  strengthen  his  weakness,  not  pro- 
tect it.  The  backhand,  if  the  weakness 
lies  there,  ought  never  to  be  protected 
in  practice,  but  in  matches,  unless  a 
team  wishes  to  give  them  away,  they 
must  protect  their  weaknesses  as  much 
as  possible  and  as  covertly  as  possible. 

The  server  should  keep  the  striker  as 
far  back  as  possible  when  he  is  taking 
the  service.  Similarly,  the  striker  should 
stand  in  as  far  as  he  dares  and  force  the 
service  all  the  time,  not  standing  an 
inch  farther  back  than  he  is  compelled 
to  do,  so  that  his  return  will  reach  the 
net  as  quickly  as  possible  and  leave  the 
smallest  margin  of  time  to  the  net  men 
to  cover  his  drive. 

Where  to  Receive 

Generally  speaking,  the  baseline  is 
about  the  best  position  for  the  strikers 
to  occupy,  but,  like  the  men  at  the  net, 
they,  too,  come  in  as  much  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  them.  If  the  men  at 
the  net  are  short  volleyers,  the  backcourt 
men  should  keep  in  farther.  Similarly, 
if  the  wind  is  in  favor  of  the  strikers 
and  against  the  volleyers,  the  backcourt 
men  should  move  in,  because  a  short 
volley  is  almost  certain  to  result.  If 
the  wind  favors  the  net  men,  on  the 
other    hand,    the    strikers    should    move 
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back,  going,  perhaps,  outside  the  court. 
The  strikers  should  be  forever  pushing 
in  toward  the  net,  ready  for  the  first 
instantaneous  opportunity  to  snatch  it 
out  of  the  possession  of  their  adversa- 
ries. They  should  be  on  their  toes  all 
the  time,  like  runners  waiting  for  the 
pistol,  and  not  let  the  slightest  chance 
slip  in  which  to  dash  forward.  The 
ability  of  a  team  to  force  the  net  posi- 
tion is  what  makes  it  win. 

Since  the  net  position  is  the  winning 
one,  it  follows  that  the  team  ablest  to 
secure  the  net  is  most  likely  to  win. 
The  margin  of  victory  rests  in  seizing 
the  net  when,  so  to  speak,  it  is  not  your 
turn  to  have  it.  This  can  be  done  only 
by  continuous  forcing  and  most  alert  at- 
tention to  every  little  break  made  by  the 
men  who  already  have  the  net. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  going  too 
close  to  the  net  and  simply  courting  be- 
ing lobbed  over,  particularly  when  the 
partner  is  serving.  It  is  perhaps  not  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  more  points  are 
lost  than  gained  by  standing  closer  than 
twelve  feet  from  the  net,  except  in  cases 
of  jumping  in  to  meet  a  return. 

The   Problem    of   a   Fast   First   Service 

But  to  return  to  the  troubles  of  the 
strikers,  they  cannot  plan  how  to  return  a 
good,  fast  first  service.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  with  a  very  fast,  well-placed 
first  service  is  to  return  it  as  well  as 
one  can.  But  with  a  second  service  the 
backcourt  men  can  lay  plans  to  capture 
the  net  by  driving  through,  down  the 
alley,  down  the  center  or  cross  court, 
or  they  can  lob  or  play  a  slow  ball  to 
the  server's  feet.  The  last  shot  should 
always  be  followed  into  the  net.  But 
the  slow  ball  can't  be  played  from  a  fast 
first  service.  It  must  be  an  accurate  shot 
and  the  reaction  from  a  fast  ball  is  too 
great  to  permit  of  its  being  placed  ac- 
curately. 

It  is  not  a  good  idea  for  the  striker 
to  move  in  very  noticeably  when  the 
first  service  has  been  found  to  be  a 
fault.  For  if  he  does  he  may  draw  a 
hard  ball  from  the  server,  which,  with 
the  striker  too  far  in,  may  result  in  a 
service  ace  or  a  bad  miss  by  the  striker. 
Let  the  striker  stay  back  until  he  sees 


that  the  second  service  is  going  to  be 
slow,  and  then  move  in  rapidly  in  order 
to  be  as  far  in  as  possible  when  he  drives 
the  ball. 

There  is  danger  in  driving  a  slow 
service  too  hard,  because  the  striker  has 
to  give  all  the  force  of  his  shot,  and, 
not  getting  the  benefit  of  any  rebound 
and  being  far  in,  he  is  very  apt  to  drive 
the  ball  out.  If  the  slow  service  bounds 
high,  the  best  return  is  one  with  as 
much  speed  as  is  safe  and  as  much  top 
as  possible,  so  that  it  will  drop  sharply 
and  have  to  be  taken  low  by  the  net 
players.  From  a  low,  easy  service  the 
best  return  is  to  lob  or  play  the  ball 
easily  just  over  the  net.  The  low  bound 
near  the  net  is  always  most  effectively 
returned   with   a  chop   stroke. 

In  the  repertory  of  the  doubles  player 
the  chop  stroke  is  a  necessity  and  it  is  a 
stroke  that  Larned,  for  instance,  would 
never  learn,  for  fear  of  putting  his  drive 
off.  A  few  experiments  in  trying  to 
drive  a  low,  easy  bound  near  the  net 
will  convince  anyone  that  the  ball  can- 
not be  handled  consistently  in  this  man- 
ner. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  strikers  to  make 
the  net  men  keep  from  coming  in  too 
close  to  the  net.  They  should  not  al- 
low the  stationary  man  to  stand  on  top 
of  the  net,  but  keep  him  frightened 
a  little  by  playing  over  his  head  and 
driving  him  back.  The  stationary  man 
should  also  be  kept  from  moving  in  too 
far  to  the  center  by  the  strikers'  occa- 
sionally playing  down  his  alley.  Besides 
preventing  the  stationary  man  from  be- 
ing too  close  in  or  toward  the  center, 
the  striker  should  watch  the  server 
acutely  to  see  if  he  is  lazy  about  coming 
in  fast  and  take  every  chance  he  has  to 
play  a  sharp  cross  court.  This  will  bring 
the  server  in  fast.  It  may,  after  it  has 
been  played  too  successfully,  bring  him 
in  very  fast,  and  then  there  is  a  chance 
that  a  lob  will  find  him  unprepared  to 
stop  and  go  back. 

Good  headwork  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers  will  at  least  make  the  net  play- 
ers work  hard  to  maintain  their  handi- 
cap in  having  the  net  position.  Ward 
and  Wright,  probably  the  greatest  vol- 
leying team  ever  produced  in  America, 
protected  their  center  to  an  exaggerated 
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extent.  That  central  pathway  which  is 
such  a  weakness  with  many  teams  was 
not  so  with  them.  Time  and  time  again 
I  have  seen  them  jump  into  the  center  to 
volley,  the  racket  of  one  player  coming 
in  right  behind  the  racket  of  the  other. 
And  that  is  the  best  way  to  protect  the 
center  alley,  both  going  for  it  without 
any  polite  "After  you." 

A  few  final  suggestions  have  been 
found  useful  through  experience.  Vol- 
ley deep  when  you  arc  at  the  net,  unless 
you  are  trying  to  win  the  point  on  that 
particular  shot.  In  general,  when  play- 
ing a  short  volley,  chop  the  ball  so  that 
the  bound  will  be  slight,  and  when 
playing  back,  drive  with  the  utmost 
top,  so  that  the  ball  will  break  with  a 
sharp  drop.  The  greater  the  break  the 
better. 

Having  spoken  of  Ward  and  Wright 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  offensive  teams,  it 
may  clear  up  some  of  the  points  that  arise 
in  doubles  competition  to  explain  why 
they  were  so  capable  in  this  direction  and 


yet  did  not  rise  to  the  level  attained  by 
Hackett  and  Alexander.  In  the  first 
place,  Ward  and  Wright  were  both 
great  volleyers  and  served  most  effect- 
ively. In  a  word,  they  could  take  the 
net  and  play  it  beautifully.  But  neither 
of  them  was  exceptionally  severe  off  the 
ground.  The  result  is  they  could  not 
play  through  the  opposing  team  with 
anything  like  the  effectiveness  with 
which  they  could  hold  the  net,  once  they 
had  won  it. 

Hackett  and  Alexander  were  never 
the  equal  of  Ward  and  Wright  at  their 
best  on  the  offensive  side,  but  they  quite 
outclassed  Ward  and  Wright  as  strik- 
ers, for  both  played  severely  off  the 
ground.  Their  much  higher  average 
from  the  backcourt  made  up  for  their 
slightly  smaller  average  from  the  net. 

The  ideal  doubles  player  volleys  and 
smashes  effectively,  has  a  chop  stroke 
perfectly  in  control,  and  uses  with  ap- 
proximate certainty  a  topped,  sharp- 
breaking  drive. 


A   FISHERMAN'S    PETITION 

By  C.  J.  JUDD 

O  ANANIAS !    Father  of  all  lies, 
Inspire  me  here  beneath  these  summer  skies, 
While  I  recline  among  mendacious  guys, 
That  I,  too,  may  depict  the  phantom  rise 
Of  that  "lost  fish"  of  most  enormous  size. 


Give  me  the  patience  to  sit  calmly  by, 
While  amateurs  with  veterans  gravely  vie, 
Recounting  deeds  performed  with  rod  and  fly. 
Then  help  me  tell  the  FINAL,  CROWNING  LIE! 


«^    *^r 


THE  TOLL  OF  THE  SPORT 

By  GEORGE  FORTIS 

How  Ice  and  Wind  and  Fog  Have  Set  Traps  for  the  Gunners 

of  Great  South  Bay 


HE  5th  of  January,  1912, 
was  bitterly  cold.  The 
wind  was  roaring  out  of 
the  northwest,  a  living 
gale.  All  day  the  ther- 
mometers in  Long  Island 
villages  along  the  Great  South  Bay  hov- 
ered near  zero.  Before  midnight  they 
were  registering  8  to  10  below.  That 
night  the  bay  froze  over  solid  from  shore 
to  shore. 

Gunners  caught  over  on  Fire  Island 
Beach  or  on  the  islands  to  the  north, 
as  the  bleakness  of  that  wild  afternoon 
closed  into  twilight,  sought  their  shan- 
ties for  refuge  and  stayed  in  them, 
crouching  over  red-hot  stoves  which  they 
fed  ceaselessly  all  through  the  night  with 
driftwood.  A  few  who  had  started 
early,  before  the  height  of  the  storm, 
fought  their  way  across  the  bay  in  scoot- 
ers as  best  they  could.  It  was  a  wild, 
awesome  day  and  a  wilder  night. 

In  the  afternoon  about  4  o'clock,  three 
men  stood  on  the  Ocean  Avenue  dock 
at  the  town  of  Bay  Shore.  One  of  them 
was  Thomas  Veltman,  a  young  bayman, 
son  of  a  family  that  had  won  its  living 
from  the  water  for  years.  The  others 
were  Carl  demons  and  Edmund  S. 
Bailey,  sportsmen,  from  New  York. 
Bailey  early  that  fall  had  built  a  shack 
on  Sexton's  Island,  six  miles  across  the 
bay.      Clemons   was   his   shooting   com- 
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panion.       They    employed    Veltman    as 
captain  of  their  boat. 

Bailey  and  Clemons  had  come  down 
to  go  over  to  the  shack  for  the  last  day 
of  the  duck-shooting  season.  Veltman, 
brought  up  on  the  bay,  knew  that  with 
such  a  hurricane  blowing  and  the  mer- 
cury dropping  like  lead,  an  attempt  to 
cross  the  six  miles  of  water  would  be. 
hazardous — that  it  would  be  taking  a 
chance.  But,  nevertheless,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  that  chance.  Over  on 
Cap  Tree  Island,  not  far  from  Bailey's 
shooting  box,  a  bride  of  two  weeks  was 
waiting  for  him  in  a  shanty  he  had 
built.  Clemons  and  Bailey  were  also 
married.  They  had  bid  good-bye  to 
their  wives  in  the  city. 

"We  can  slide  across  all  right,  Tom," 
Bailey  said,  hunching  his  shoulders 
against  the  stab  of  the  wind  that  was 
picking  up  a  thin,  gray  spray  haze  out 
on  the  bay  to  the  south.  "We  can  hold 
under  Great  Flat  until  we  hit  Dickson's 
Channel.  Then  we  can  run  up  under 
the  meadows  and  anchor.  She'll  go 
through  this  all  right."  He  indicated 
the  little  dory-built  power  boat  at  the 
dock. 

Young  Veltman  peered  into  the  driv- 
ing mist  bay  ward.  As  far  as  the  eye 
could  see  the  heads  of  the  whitecaps 
were  coming  out  of  the  haze  in  unbro- 
ken, endless  companies.     What  vision  he 
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saw  beyond  those  serried  ranks  of  white 
crests  one  can  only  guess.  He  was  si- 
lent a  moment.  Then  he  turned. 
"All  right,"  he  said. 
"You  better  stay  ashore,"  Charles 
Veltman,  Tom's  father,  told  the  sports- 
men. But  the  advice  went  unheeded. 
A  little  knot  of  old  baymen  watched  the 
dory  plunge  away  into  the  twilight  that 
had  already  begun  to  descend.  Then 
one  by  one  they  turned  back  to  their 
homes  for  shelter  from  the  savage  lance 
of  the  wind. 

What  happened  from  that  time  on- 
ward must  necessarily  be  a  matter  of 
conjecture.  The  burden  of  opinion 
among  old  baymen  is  about  as  follows: 
The  three  gunners  in  their  power  boat 
followed  their  plan  of  sticking  to  the 
shoal  water  under  Great  Flat,  where 
the  sea  was  lower,  until  they  reached 
the  place  where  Dickson's  Channel  runs 
into  the  Main  Channel,  at  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  island, 
where  was  located  the  shooting  box. 
There  they  headed  southwest  and  crossed 
the  channel,  but  instead  of  running  close 
up  under  the  meadow  bank  and  anchor- 
ing as  they  had  planned,  for  some  rea- 
son never  thoroughly  explained  they 
dropped  anchor  in  fairly  deep  water 
close  to  the  channel  edge  on  the  south 
side,  and  still  a  full  quarter-mile  or 
more  from  Sexton  Island,  which  was 
their  destination. 

In  the  shooting  box  on  the  island  at 
that  time  was  one  Frank  Slope,  a  man 
employed  by  Bailey  as  cook.  He  had 
been  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  three, 
but  when  the  storm  set  in  thick  he  con- 
cluded they  were  not  coming  and  was 
not  on  the  lookout  for  them.  He  went 
to  bed  with  no  knowledge  of  the  trag- 
edy that  took  place  out  there  under  the 
gloom  of  the  wretched  night. 

What  was  actually  the  setting  for  the 
fatal  drama  can  be  but  speculation  built 
on  facts  afterwards  uncovered.  The 
fact  that  the  power  craft  was  anchored 
when  still  far  from  shore  made  it  evi- 
dent that  the  three  gunners  intended 
going  ashore  in  the  sharpie  rowboat 
which  they  had  towed  astern.  It  was 
known  that  they  had  taken  off  with 
them  when  they  set  out  from  Bay  Shore 
an   unusually  large  supply  of   groceries 


for  the  whole  party,   besides  guns,  am- 
munition, and  extra  clothing  for  all. 

It  is  probable  that  the  small  sharpie, 
weighted  down  with  these  supplies  and 
the  weight  of  the  three  men,  all  of 
whom  it  is  supposed  tried  to  go  in  her 
at  the  same  time,  was  overloaded.  How 
far  the  three  got  away  in  her  from  the 
launch  before  the  rough  sea  of  Dickson's 
Channel  swamped  them  no  one  will  ever 
know.  That  the  boat  filled  or  capsized 
while  they  were  trying  to  row  her  across 
the  channel  is  certain.  At  best  the  men 
must  have  survived  but  a  short  time  in 
the  icy  water.  When  the  dawn  came 
at  last,  the  surface  of  the  bay  was  rough 
no  longer.  The  ice,  which  reached 
from  shore  to  shore  in  an  unbroken 
sheet,  had  smoothed  it  out. 

It  was  two  days  before  news  of  the 
disaster  reached  the  mainland.  Men 
sailing  the  bay  in  scooters  had  discov- 
ered the  empty  power  boat  and  carried 
home  word  of  the  finding.  Then  the 
village  of  Bay  Shore  turned  out  to  find 
some  trace  of  the  missing.  From  day- 
light to  dark,  parties  in  scooters  scoured 
the  bay,  but  to  no  avail.  The  wives  of 
the  three  gunners  who  had  not  returned 
stood  day  after  day  on  the  shore,  watch- 
ing the  searchers  straggle  home  with  no 
word  of  the  missing.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  quest  was  given  up  and 
the  kind-hearted  baymen  were  willing 
to  admit  the  truth  to  themselves.  The 
following  spring  Veltman's  body  was 
found,  demons'  body  was  discovered 
still  later,  but  the  bay  clung  fast  to 
Bailey. 

This  tragedy  is  the  grimmest  in  the 
history  of  duck  shooting  on  the  Great 
South  Bay.  There  have  been  others 
where  the  toll  of  the  sport  was  heavy, 
but  none,  perhaps,  where  the  details 
were  quite  so  sinister  as  in  this. 

Not  Always  Deadly 

Fortunately,  the  cases  in  which  disas- 
ter was  narrowly  averted  among  gun- 
ners on  the  bay  are  far  in  excess  of  those 
that  actually  were  fatal,  and  many  of 
them  are  quite  as  thrilling.  Duck  gun- 
ning on  the  bay  has  exacted  the  heav- 
iest toll  from  those  men  who  follow 
the  water  for  a  livelihood,  though  there 
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have  been  a  few  city  sportsmen  who 
have  rubbed  elbows  with  death  in  quest 
of  sport  with  the  wild  fowl. 

Let  us  first  go  back  to  poor  Tom 
Veltman,  who  died  with  Clemons  and 
Bailey  that  winter  night.  There  seemed 
to  have  been  something  sinister  about 
the  bay  for  Veltman.  Only  four  or 
five  years  prior  to  his  death  his  life  was 
saved  by  a  miracle  while  on  a  shooting 
trip.  He  had  rowed  across  the  bay  in  a 
sharpie  in  midwinter,  taking  his  gun 
with  him.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and 
he  was  pulling  down  the  East  Channel 
not  far  from  Fire  Island  Beach,  when 
he  saw  a  bunch  of  ducks  in  the  water 
ahead.  Turning  his  boat  around,  he 
began  to  back  toward  them. 

Suddenly  a  pair  of  birds  he  had  not 
seen  whistled  past  him.  He  grabbed 
for  his  gun,  which  was  resting  against 
the  aft  thwart,  and  jerked  it  toward 
him.  As  he  did  so  he  heard  the  sudden 
report  of  a  gun  close  alongside  him. 
He  said  afterwards  that  it  flashed  to 
him  that  someone  else  had  shot  at  the 
ducks  he  had  seen  flying  by.  In  the 
same  flash  of  thought  it  came  to  him  that 
it  was  strange  any  other  boat  could  have 
been  so  close  to  him  without  his  seeing 
it.  He  turned  to  look  for  the  other 
boat,  and  as  he  did  so  he  happened  to 
glance  down  and  was  horrified  to  see 
his  left  arm  dangling  from  the  elbow  by 
a  tendon  and  the  blood  spurting  from 
it.  So  great  had  been  the  shock  when 
the  hammer  of  his  gun  had  caught  on 
the  thwart,  discharging  the  weapon  into 
his  arm  as  he  pulled  it  toward  him,  muz- 
zle first,  that  he  had  felt  nothing. 

It  was  at  this  point,  with  almost  cer- 
tain death  from  loss  of  blood  staring  at 
him,  that  the  Fate,  which  later  had  no 
mercy,  came  to  his  rescue  in  miraculous 
fashion.  Two  men  who  had  been  gun- 
ning from  a  shanty  on  the  beach  half  a 
mile  distant  happened  to  be  on  the  roof 
of  it,  looking  for  ducks  with  field- 
glasses,  when  Veltman  shot  himself. 
They  heard  the  report  of  the  gun,  and 
one  of  them,  swinging  the  glasses  to 
trace  it,  picked  up  Veltman's  sharpie. 
What  he  saw  made  him  clamber  hastily 
from  the  shanty  and  make  for  the  shore 
on  a  run.  In  a  few  minutes  the  two 
men  were  alongside  Veltman  in  a  power 


boat,  and  had  twisted  a  tourniquet  about 
the  wounded  arm.  Then  they  took  him 
across  the  bay.  There  the  doctors  wired 
the  shattered  bone  together,  and  saved 
the  arm  in  an  operation  regarded  as  re- 
markable at  that  time.  In  a  year  Velt- 
man was  able  to  use  it  almost  as  well  as 
before  the  accident. 

Some  years  ago,  in  1902  or  there- 
abouts, Will  Clock  and  Gus  Michaelsky, 
residents  of  the  town  of  Islip,  had  as 
close  a  call.  Clock  had  a  battery.  One 
January  day  he  and  Michaelsky  rigged 
it  on  the  edge  of  Champlain's  Creek 
Sloughway,  a  channel  running  north- 
east and  southwest  through  sand  flats 
near  the  middle  of  the  bay.  Another 
man  was  down  to  leeward  in  a  sailboat, 
picking  up  the  ducks  they  shot.  In  the 
afternoon,  shortly  before  sunset,  it  came 
on  to  blow  from  the  northwest.  At  that 
time  the  "tending"  boat  was  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  battery.  In  the  gale  she  be- 
came unmanageable.  The  man  aboard 
her  reefed  her  and  she  then  refused  to 
beat  to  windward  against  the  hurricane. 
In  half  an  hour  she  had  fallen  a  mile 
to  leeward  and  was  going  farther  all  the 
time.  Unable  to  reach  his  comrades  in 
the  battery,  the  man  anchored  her. 

Waiting  Against  Time 

Meantime  Clock  and  Michaelsky  were 
having  a  bad  time  of  it.  They  had  been 
obliged  to  throw  out  the  weights  to  keep 
the  battery  from  swamping,  and  had 
pulled  up  the  stern  anchor  so  that  it 
would  swing  with  the  wind  and  ride 
head  to  sea.  All  the  time  the  mercury 
had  been  dropping  until  it  stood  close 
to  zero.  For  the  two  men,  forced  to 
lie  flat,  or  crouch  in  a  sitting  posture, 
unable  to  move  about  to  keep  the  blood 
circulating,  there  seemed  little  choice 
but  to  freeze  to  death. 

The  daylight  dropped  to  dark,  and 
the  gale  increased.  Clock  and  Michael- 
sky lay  down,  and  pulling  the  bottom 
boards  of  the  battery  up,  placed  them  on 
top  of  them  to  break  the  force  of  the 
wind.  They  knew  that  life  depended 
on  being  able  to  wait  out  the  night.  In 
the  morning  there  would  be  a  chance  of 
being  picked  up. 
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Toward  eight  o'clock,  a  boat  bound 
for  Middle  Island,  to  tbe  south  of  the 
battery  gunners,  passed  near  them  and 
saw  the  floating  battery.  But  the  men 
on  the  boat  never  dreamed  that  within 
it  were  two  half-frozen  men.  They 
merely  thought  someone  had  anchored 
the  machine  there  and  left  it. 

It  was  not  until  nearly  ten  o'clock 
that  another  boat  passing  near,  but  un- 
able to  reach  the  battery,  observed  the 
castaways.  A  rumor  that  two  men 
were  in  a  machine  near  Champlain's 
Creek  Sloughway  reached  Keeper  Baker 
of  the  Point  o'  Woods  Life-Saving  Sta- 
tion on  the  main  beach,  four  miles  dis- 
tant. The  keeper,  accepting  the  rumor 
as  a  fact,  dragged  the  surfboat  down  to 
the  bay,  manned  it,  and  started  to  pull 
those  four  miles  into  the  thrust  of  the 
hurricane.  In  ten  minutes  the  men  in 
the  boat  were  sheathed  from  head  to 
foot  in  ice.  The  oars  were  coated  an 
inch  thick,  and  the  boat  herself  was 
heavy  and  unwieldy  with  crust  that  froze 
over  her  until  she  looked  like  a  North 
Atlantic  liner  in  from  a  winter  voyage. 

But  the  life  savers  kept  on  until  they 
reached  Middle  Island,  where  they  went 
ashore  to  rest.  There  they  were  met  by 
the  gunners  who  had  first  passed  the  bat- 
tery and  who  told  them  there  was  no- 
body in  it.  Nevertheless,  the  keeper  and 
his  men  started  around  to  see  for  them- 
selves, and  had  nearly  reached  the  scene 
when  they  were  met  by  a  power  boat 
which  had  come  from  the  mainland 
and  had  already  picked  up  Clock  and 
Michaelsky. 

Both  men  were  badly  frozen,  but  they 
recovered.  When  they  were  rescued, 
each  was  encased  in  ice  from  head  to 
foot  and  unable  to  move.  For  hours 
they  had  fought  off  the  sleep  that  pref- 
aced death  by  pounding  each  other's 
faces  with  their  fists.  When  they  were 
too  stiffened  to  keep  this  up,  they  re- 
signed themselves  to  die,  but  the  rescue 
boat  beat  death  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Three  years  ago  a  boy  from  New 
York  City  died  in  a  strange  manner. 
He  had  gone  down  to  one  of  the  bay 
villages  for  the  holidays,  to  visit  his 
uncle.  The  bay  was  frozen,  and  the 
two  went  ice  scootering.     The  uncle  got 


out  of  the  scooter  for  some  reason  and 
walked  away  a  short  distance.  The  boy 
stepped  into  the  scooter  in  his  absence, 
and  the  boat,  starting  suddenly  to  a  puff 
of  wind,  ran  away  with  him.  It  was  a 
foggy  day,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
little  craft,  whisking  along  at  fifty  miles 
an  hour,  was  lost  to  the  frightened  un- 
cle's view. 

The  uncle  hastened  ashore  for  aid, 
and  in  an  hour  many  scooters  were  fly- 
ing over  the  ice  in  search  of  the  run- 
away. They  did  not  find  her,  and,  dark- 
ness descending,  stopped  the  search  till 
morning. 

That  night  the  weather  changed.  The 
thermometer  dropped  to  zero,  and  a 
fierce  gale  sprang  up  from  the  north. 
All  night  the  tempest  raged  across  the 
ice  wastes,  and  in  the  morning  the  cold- 
est day  of  the  year  had  arrived.  It  was 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  that 
searchers  found  the  runaway  scooter 
jammed  in  rough  ice  close  to  the  beach. 
The  boy  was  in  her,  dead,  where  he  had 
crawled  up  under  her  forward  decking 
to  escape  the  stab  of  the  gale. 

The  Coming  of  the  Ice 

On  the  same  fateful  January  5th  on 
which  Veltman,  Clemons  and  Bailey  lost 
their  lives,  Carl  Chichester,  of  Amity- 
ville,  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  had 
gone  across  the  bay  ducking  in  the  morn- 
ing. With  the  heightening  of  the  gale 
and  the  growing  intensity  of  the  cold  in 
the  afternoon,  a  great  flight  of  ducks  be- 
gan moving  westward,  beating  into  the 
teeth  of  the  gale  for  shelter  in  the  shal- 
low end  of  the  bay.  Chichester,  an- 
chored under  a  sheltered  point  in  his 
scooter  and  interested  in  his  gunning, 
paid  little  attention  to  the  threat  of  the 
weather  until  he  began  to  notice  that  the 
breasts  of  the  ducks  he  shot  were  cov- 
ered with  ice  where  the  spray  had  frozen 
on  them  as  they  battled  along  close  to 
the  tops  of  the  waves. 

The  moisture  had  penetrated  the 
feathers  and  turned  to  ice,  and  as  the 
day  wore  on,  the  birds,  heavy  with  the 
weight  of  it,  could  hardly  fly.  This 
startled  Chichester.  In  all  his  experi- 
ences on  the  bay  he  had  never  seen  such 
a  thing  before.     He  began  to  prepare  to 
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go  home,  fearing  that  the  bay  would 
freeze  up  before  he  could  get  there. 
When  he  swung  away  from  the  point 
he  found  himself  confronted  with  three 
miles  of  porridge  ice — soft,  leathery 
slush,  the  forerunner  of  hard  ice  and  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  perils  to  the  gun- 
ner caught  across  the  bay. 

In  porridge  ice,  even  a  scooter  lurches 
forward  but  a  few  inches  to  a  mighty 
pull  of  the  oars,  and  stops  dead  and  sul- 
len the  instant  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Chichester  was  a  big  and  unusually  pow- 
erful man  and  he  set  himself  to  the  task 
of  rowing  those  three  miles. 

It  was  4  o'clock  when  he  started. 
At  seven  he  was  still  hanging  to  his  oars. 
It  was  nine  when  he  had  rowed  across 
the  bay.  Then  he  tried  to  get  out  of 
the  scooter  and  could  not.  The  spray, 
torn  up  in  the  brief  spaces  of  open  water, 
had  half  filled  the  boat,  and  the  ice  had 
formed  about  Chichester,  freezing  him 
solidly  in  the  boat.  Baymen  came  with 
oars  and  axes  and  chopped  him  out. 

A   Tragedy  of  the  Old  Days 

The  story  of  an  early  fatality  comes 
from  'way  back  in  the  '50's.  It  seemed 
that  a  man  named  Charles  Austin,  a 
market  gunner,  had  "fixed"  his  battery 
on  a  flat  near  the  middle  of  the  bay  in 
January.  One  John  Ansel  was  picking 
up  birds  for  him  in  a  sailboat.  As  night 
approached,  Austin  signaled  to  his  part- 
ner to  come  up  in  the  boat.  He  did  this 
by  standing  upright  in  the  battery  and 
holding  his  gun  horizontally  above  his 
head  in  both  hands.  Believing  that  An- 
sel had  seen  his  signal,  Austin  lay  down 
in  the  battery  again  and  waited.  After 
a  time  he  looked  up  to  note  the  progress 
of  the  boat  toward  him,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  her  far  down  to  leeward, 
up  in  the  wind,  her  sail  slatting  across 
her,  and  evidently  unmanageable.  With- 
out delay,  Austin  picked  up  a  small  glass 
he  kept  in  the  battery  for  watching  birds 
and  swung  it  on  the  boat.  He  held  the 
glass  to  his  eye  a  long  minute.  There 
was  nobody  on  the  boat.  She  was  de- 
serted.   Ansel  was  gone. 

It  is  probable  that  Austin  did  not 
waste  much  time  then  wondering  just 
what  his  partner's  fate  had  been.   There 


was  something  else  that  demanded  his 
attention.  It  was  his  own  predicament, 
and,  following  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion, he  grappled  with  it  first. 

He  was  alone  in  the  battery — a  coffin- 
shaped  box,  surrounded  by  a  platform  to 
keep  out  the  waves,  weighted  down  flush 
with  the  water  by  six  hundred  pounds  of 
lead,  and  anchored  at  both  ends.  With 
the  weight  thrown  out,  the  contrivance 
would  rise  until  it  floated  with  only  the 
bottom  boards  of  the  narrow  coffin 
touching  the  water,  and  the  wide  plat- 
forms teetering  uncertainly  out  on  all 
sides  of  it.  With  the  weight  in  it,  it 
was  as  loggy  and  immovable  as  a  sunken 
boat. 

Two  choices  remained  open  to  Austin. 
He  could  continue  to  lie  in  the  weighted 
battery,  hoping  that  someone  would  see 
him  and  pick  him  up,  or  he  could  throw 
out  the  weights,  cast  off  the  anchor  ropes 
and — drift. 

Had  he  had  a  pole,  or  an  oar,  he 
might  have  hoped  to  push  the  lightened 
contrivance  to  shore.  But  he  could  not 
have  pushed  it  to  the  mainland,  where 
there  were  villages.  The  heavy  wind 
was  blowing  against  him,  and  even  with 
oars  or  poles  he  could  not  have  made 
progress  into  it  in  the  unwieldy  craft. 
As  it  was,  he  had  no  oar  or  pole,  or  any- 
thing with  which  to  shove.  The  main 
shore  was  two  miles  north  of  him.  East, 
the  bay  reached  open  for  twenty  miles, 
west  for  ten.  To  the  south,  four  miles 
distant,  were  a  few  scattered  islands,  and 
beyond  them  the  desolate  sand  strip  of 
Fire  Island  Beach,  at  that  time  uninhab- 
ited save  for  life-saving  stations  every 
five  miles.  Below  him  was  six  feet  of 
cold,  gray  water. 

To  add  to  these  difficulties,  night  was 
but  an  hour  distant.  With  its  coming 
all  hope  would  be  gone  of  signaling  a 
passing  boat,  even  had  one  come  in  sight, 
which  was  improbable  at  that  season, 
midwinter.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold  and  growing  colder  every  moment. 
Already  he  was  chilled  through  from 
hours  in  the  battery. 

What  could  he  do?  That  was  the 
question  which  faced  Austin,  and  the 
answers  to  it  were  limited.  The  bite-  of 
the  cold  gale  told  him  instinctively  that 
he  could  not  lie  there  in  the  battery  all 
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night  without  freezing.  Then,  too,  the 
sea  was  rising  to  the  rising  of  the  wind, 
and  there  was  danger  of  the  battery 
swamping  if  he  left  the  weights  in. 
There  was  but  one  other  choice — to 
throw  out  the  weights,  slip  the  anchor 
and  trust  that  the  wind  would  carry  him 
clear  of  the  barren  islands  southward 
and  safely  to  the  main  stretch  of  Fire 
Island  Beach,  where  he  could  walk  to 
one  of  the  live-saving  stations. 

Without  delay,  he  threw  the  weights 
overboard,  cut  the  anchor  cable  and 
started  before  the  wind.  The  gale 
caught  the  board  platform  of  the  light- 
ened battery  and  swung  it  round  and 
round  on  the  narrow  bearing  surface  of 
the  coffinlike  box.  In  a  short  time  night 
closed  down. 

Not  long  after  that  Austin  saw  ahead 
and  to  one  side  of  his  precariously  drift- 
ing craft  the  gleam  of  a  light  and  knew 
it  to  be  on  a  boat — probably  a  gunning 
sloop  anchored  on  the  flats  which  marked 
the  approach  to  the  islands  north  of  the 
beach.  It  was  the  light  of  hope  to  him, 
and  he  clutched  desperately  at  it.  He 
saw  that  the  direction  his  battery  was 
drifting  would  take  him  past  the  light, 
hardly  near  enough  to  make  his  hail 
heard  above  the  rush  of  the  wind.  He 
must  alter  his  course  diagonally  across 
the  drift  of  the  wind  to  the  light,  and 
he  had  no  oar  or  pole.  But  he  did  have 
his  gun.  Grasping  it  by  the  barrels,  he 
used  the  stock  as  a  paddle. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  wind  drove 
him  to  the  light,  but  despite  all  his  ef- 
forts with  the  gun,  he  would  go  past  the 
boat.  He  shouted  with  all  his  might. 
That  was  what  saved  him.  Just  as  he 
began  to  shout,  one  of  the  men  on  board 
the  sloop  happened  to  come  on  deck.  He 
heard  the  cries,  located  them  and  put 
off  in  a  small  boat.  Ten  minutes  later 
he  had  taken  Austin  out  of  the  battery, 
nearly  exhausted  from  exposure.  It  was 
well  that  he  did.  The  empty  battery, 
left  to  drift,  blundered  down  to  Fire  Is- 
land Inlet,  where  the  bay  ran  into  the 
ocean,  and  went  to  pieces  on  the  bar 
there.  The  body  of  Ansel  was  found 
next  day.  There  was  an  ugly  welt  across 
the  forehead  that  told  where  the  boom 
had  caught  him  as  it  slatted  across  the 
catboat,  knocking  him  overboard. 


There  is  living  in  a  Great  South  Bay 
village  to-day  an  old  man  with  a  huge, 
bony  frame  and  a  constitution  of  steel. 
His  name  is  Charles  Suydam.  It  was 
forty  years  ago  that  he  performed  a  feat 
that  is  still  remembered  along  the  shore. 

Suydam  stands  nearly  six  feet  four. 
He  often  says  to-day  that  it  was  his 
height  alone  that  saved  his  life.  He  had 
gone  over  toward  Fire  Island  in  his 
sloop.  It  was  midwinter,  and  a  strong 
gale  was  blowing  from  the  northwest, 
driving  tons  of  water  out  of  the  bay 
through  the  inlet  and  causing  a  very 
low  tide.  A  short  distance  north  of 
Cap  Tree  Island,  four  miles  from  the 
mainland,  Suydam's  sloop  ran  aground. 
The  tide  was  running  ebb  like  a  mill- 
race,  and  before  he  could  do  anything  to 
get  clear  his  boat  was  hopelessly  fast, 
Suydam  knew  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  get  her  off  before  the  top  of  the  next 
tide,  several  hours  distant.  He  was  not 
sure  that  he  could  do  so  then.  The  in- 
creasing duration  and  force  of  the  gale 
would  keep  each  successive  tide  lower.  It 
might  be  that  he  would  have  to  wait  for 
the  northwester  to  blow  itself  out. 

To  complicate  matters,  it  was  grow- 
ing dark.  It  was  also  growing  colder. 
The  water  was  skimming  over  with  ice 
in  sheltered  coves.  Suydam's  boat  was 
an  open  one.  There  was  no  cabin  and 
no  stove.  He  had  lost  his  coat  over- 
board earlier  in  the  day.  In  the  grow- 
ing cold  he  faced  a  sinister  outlook.  His 
judgment  told  him  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  he  could  keep  alive  on  the  boat  all 
night,  or  until  the  tide  hit  the  top  of  the 
flood. 

A  Long  Wade 

Nearly  half  a  mile  east  of  the  position 
where  his  boat  had  grounded  was  Sex- 
ton's Island.  A  man  named  John  Don- 
nelly lived  in  a  shanty  there.  Suydam's 
boat  had  stranded  on  one  edge  of  a  long 
sandbar  that  stretched  eastward  in  the 
shape  of  an  irregular  crescent.  The  far- 
ther end  of  this  bar  ran  into  Sexton's  Is- 
land. To  either  side  of  the  bar  ran  deep 
channels.  On  the  bar  itself  the  water 
varied  in  depth  from  two  to  six  feet  at 
low  tide.  Suydam's  boat  had  hung  on 
one  of  the  high  spots. 
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For  perhaps  an  hour  after  striking  he 
remained  on  board  the  boat  while  he 
debated  with  himself  the  plan  he  finally 
adopted.  Hardly  a  man  would  have 
dreamed  of  the  plan.  Most  would  have 
preferred  chancing  death  in  the  boat. 
After  it  was  over,  they  said  that  nobody 
but  Charlie  Suydam  could  have  done  it, 
anyway. 

Suydam  knew  every  inch  of  the  cres- 
cent-shaped shoal  on  which  his  craft 
rested.  He  knew  most  of  the  irregulari- 
ties in  the  crescent,  knew  the  narrow 
places  where  the  high  ridge  of  the  bar 
was  scarcely  two  feet  wide  between  the 
deep  channels  on  each  side.  When  he 
had  convinced  himself  that  he  could  not 
hold  out  through  the  night  in  the  open 
boat,  he  dropped  over  the  side,  broke  the 
skim  ice  that  the  cold  had  thrown  over 
the  water,  despite  the  roughness  of  the 
sea,  and  started  to  walk,  waist  deep,  into 
the  darkness  eastward  toward  Sexton's 
Island,  half  a  mile  away. 

Feeling  his  way  by  the  touch  of  his 
feet  on  the  bottom,  he  held  to  the  bar, 
and  was  soon  in  water  that  touched  his 
armpits.  Most  of  the  way  he  broke  the 
skim  ice  in  front  of  him  with  his  hands. 
This  was  hard  work,  as  the  sharp  edges 
gashed  his  flesh  like  glass.  When  he 
came  to  a  shallow  place,  ice  encased  him 
instantly  as  his  wet  clothing  rose  above 
water;  but  it  did  not  hinder  his  walking, 
as  the  deep  places  grew  more  frequent 
as  he  progressed,  and  the  ice  went  out 


of  his  garments  as  they  were  again  sub- 
merged. 

It  must  have  been  terribly  cold,  but 
he  pushed  carefully  but  persistently 
ahead.  Twice  he  slipped  off  the  ridge 
of  the  bar  into  the  channels,  but  man- 
aged to  flounder  back  to  firmer  footing. 
When  he  had  completed  half  the  journey 
to  the  island,  he  struck  deep  water  al- 
most continuously.  If  he  had  not  been 
a  very  tall  man  he  could  not  have  gone 
on.  The  water  mounted  above  his  shoul- 
ders to  a  level  with  his  chin.  The  skim 
ice  was  all  that  saved  him  here.  It 
stopped  the  heave  of  a  sea  which,  had  it 
existed,  would  have  tumbled  him  off  his 
feet  to  drown.  Walking  on  tiptoe,  feel- 
ing his  way  by  the  set  of  the  tide  under 
the  skim  ice  and  the  sense  of  direction 
that  lets  all  baymen  follow  a  compassless 
course  on  the  blindest  of  nights,  he  broke 
the  ice  before  him  and  struggled  ahead. 

Each  step,  he  dreaded,  would  take  him 
to  water  but  an  inch  or  two  deeper. 
That  he  knew  would  be  fatal.  But  the 
very  tide  that  had  caused  his  predica- 
ment was  good  to  him  in  the  last  crisis, 
and  slowly  he  won  along  the  bar  into 
shoaler  water. 

At  last  he  reached  Sexton's  Island  and 
made  his  way  to  Donnelly's  house.  Don- 
nelly broke  the  ice  which  now  encased 
him  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
and  got  him  into  bed.  He  was  up  at 
daylight  next  morning,  trying  to  get  his 
sloop  off  the  shoal  and  clear  of  the  ice. 


THE  ANGLER  AND  THE 
WEATHER-MAN 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

How  to  Fit  Your  Fishing  Methods  to  the  Varying  Conditions 

of  Sky  and  Atmosphere 


N  the  literature  of  angling  may  be 
found  many  wise  statements  about 
the  best  times  to  go  fishing  for  va- 
rious kinds  of  fish;  if  sun,  moon, 
stars,  wind,  weather,  and  water 
are  just  so  you  will  catch  fish; 
otherwise  you  will  not.  That  the  re- 
marks of  the  angling  books  on  this  sub- 
ject are  true  in  the  main  may  not  be 
controverted;  that  any  enthusiastic  fish- 
erman stays  at  home  because,  for  in- 
stance, the  prevailing  conditions  are  not 
approved  by  Jones  in  his  well-known 
book,  "Sport  with  the  Rod  in  the  Sa- 
hara," is  exceedingly  doubtful. 

In  point  of  fact,  one  goes  fishing  when 
he  can — and  as  often — takes  conditions 
as  he  finds  them,  and  makes  the  best  of 
it.  Furthermore^  one  very  often  catches 
a  fish,  sometimes  two;  at  times  one  even 
makes  a  very  passable  catch  under  con- 
ditions expressly  condemned  by  the  mak- 
ers- of  books  on  fishing.  As  a  rule  writ- 
ers on  angling  are  wisely  non-dogmatic; 
they  simply  advise  you  against  the  proba- 
bility of  success  under  a  certain  set  of 
conditions.  You  can  take  the  advice  or 
leave  it.  If  you  take  the  advice  you  will 
stay  at  home  possibly  on  your  only  holi- 
day in  six  months.  If  you  leave  it  you 
will  get  a  long  day  outdoors,  lots  of  good 
exercise,  and  very  possibly  a  very  decent 
basket  of  fish.  The  point  is  here:  it's 
a  pretty  poor  angler  who  can  catch  fish 
only  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

You  have  probably  noticed  that  there 
are  all  sorts  of  weather — mostly  bad; 
also  there  are  all  sorts  of  fish  and  fishing. 
Manifestly,  to  bring  the  subject  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  it  is  nec- 
essary to  confine  our  attentions  to  one 


or  possibly  two  kinds  of  fishing,  say  fish- 
ing for  the  brook  trout  and  the  black 
bass,  as  these  game  fish  are  very  justly 
the  most  interesting  to  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  the  angling  fraternity.  With 
regard  to  fly-fishing  for  brook  trout  I 
may  say,  by  way  of  example,  that  I  have 
made  satisfactory  catches  of  trout  during 
the  first  week  of  April,  when  weather 
and  water  were  very  cold  and  the  stream 
swollen  and  quite  discolored ;  I  have  also 
taken  trout  the  last  week  in  June  on  a 
bright,  hot,  humid  day  when  the  stream, 
naturally  quite  a  fair-sized  stream  as 
trout  streams  go,  was  nothing  more  than 
a  shallow,  trickling  brook.  Between 
these  extremes  one  has  made  fair  baskets 
when  the  east  wind  was  blowing  in  no 
uncertain  way,  and  during  the  worst  of 
a  severe  electric  storm. 

One  has  taken  trout  on  dry  days  and 
rainy  ones,  windy  days  and  calm,  days 
dark  and  bright,  at  all  hours  of  all  sorts 
of  days — in  fact,  seemingly  under  the 
most  discouraging  conditions.  The  writ- 
er claims  nothing  more  than  average  skill 
with  the  fly  rod;  what  he  has  done  any 
fly  fisherman  of  average  ability  can  do. 
Wherefore  no  angler  should  be  discour- 
aged to  the  point  of  giving  up  a  day's 
anticipated  fishing  simply  because  things 
look  pretty  dubious  weather-wise.  My 
personal  belief  is  that  nothing  save  an 
absolutely  flooded  and  muddy  stream  can 
keep  a  fly  fisherman  from  catching  a  few; 
good  fish — provided  he  is,  indeed,  a  fly 
fisherman. 

No  angler  whose  belief  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  artificial  fly  is  shaky  will  ever 
make  much  of  a  success  of  fly  fishing, 
save  under  the  most  favorable  conditions 
— which  means  very  seldom  indeed.    On 
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the  other  hand,  all  things  are  possible  to 
the  man  whose  belief  in  the  artificial  is 
implicit. 

Successful  trout  fishing  under  adverse 
weather  conditions  is  not  an  impossibil- 
ity; it's  simply  a  matter  of  proper  meth- 
ods and  working  hard.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  the  sportsman 
who  is  master  of  both  the  wet  and  the 
dry  fly  is  better  insured  against  occa- 
sional failure  than  the  man  who  from 
choice  or  otherwise  is  prepared  to  use 
only  one  of  these  methods.  Probably  the 
whole  matter  hinges  upon  whether  or 
not  the  trout  are  feeding,  and  if  feeding, 
upon  what  and  to  what  extent;  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  atmospheric  condi- 
tions, possibly  disagreeable  to  the  angler, 
have  any  great  influence  upon  a  trout 
which  feels  in  the  mood  for  a  hearty 
meal. 

The    One  Essential   with   the   Dry   Fly 

With  regard  particularly  to  dry-fly 
fishing  it  may  be  said  that,  regardless  of 
all  other  conditions,  favorable  or  ad- 
verse,, the  success  of  the  skilled  and  per- 
sistent angler  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  the  natural  insect  upon  the  water,  and 
if  present  upon  whether  the  trout  are 
rising  to  and  feeding  upon  it.  More- 
over, the  taste  of  the  brook  trout  is 
extremely  catholic,  and  if  there  happen 
to  be  several  different  flies  on  the  water 
the  fish  are  not  apt  to  confine  their  at- 
tentions to  only  one  of  them  unless  that 
one  chances  to  be  present  in  great  num- 
bers. It  is  a  matter  of  experience  that 
the  natural  fly  may  be  found  on  the 
water,  in  greater  or  lesser  numbers,  and 
at  various  times,  from  the  very  first  day 
of  the  open  season  to  its  bitter  end.  But 
the  trout  do  not  always  feed  upon  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  writer  has  seen  the  natu- 
ral insect  really  abundant  on  the  stream 
under  such  a  variety  of  conditions  from 
the  first  to  the  last  of  the  season  that 
enumeration  is  quite  impossible. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  every 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  said  in  all  truth- 
fulness that  no  sportsman  can  forecast 
with  any  sort  of  certainty  what  the  day 
will  bring  forth,  whether  it  be  windy 
or  calm,  cold  or  warm,  or  whatever  the 
conditions  may  be.      Often  one  makes  the 


best  scores  on  apparently  the  most  un- 
favorable occasions.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis it's  always  a  case  of  simply  "trying 
your  luck."  One  thing,  however,  is 
certain :  nothing  can  be  done,  under 
adverse  conditions,  unless  the  tackle  is 
suited  to  the  occasion.  Fair-weather 
fly  tackle  is  distinctly  handicapped  when 
the  weather  is  anything  but  fair.  On 
cold,  windy  days  leave  your  feather- 
weight rod  in  the  rack;  select  a  rod  with 
a  stiff  backbone  and  strong  casting  pow- 
er; use  a  level  line,  suited  to  the  rod,  so 
that  you  can  cast  it  straight  into  the 
very  teeth  of  the  gale — a  lightly  tapered 
line  is  difficult  to  cast  against  wind.  For 
the  same  reason  use  a  heavy,  level  leader. 
If  the  season  is  still  young,  do  not  ac- 
cept defeat  until  you  have  tried  your 
largest  flies,  even  as  large  as  number  6  in 
large  streams,  particularly  if  the  stream 
is  in  flood. 

To  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  take  a 
hot,  bright,  still  day  in  the  last  week  of 
July.  The  stream  is  very  low  and  gin- 
clear.  The  rapids  of  April  are  now 
gentle  riffles;  the  storied,  "deep,  black 
pcols"  are  now  quite  shallow  and  very 
fishable  with  the  fly — and  it's  the  best 
time  to  fish  them.  The  well-equipped 
sportsman  and  the  wise  one  will  now 
gain  every  possible  advantage  by  using  a 
four-ounce  rod,  a  light,-  tapered  line,  a 
long,  fine,  tapered  leader,  and  a  single, 
small,  dry  fly.  Moreover,  he  will  fish 
upstream,  and  he  will  do  well  to  confine 
his  attentions  to  the  succession  of  pools, 
big  and  little,  found  in  every  trout 
stream.  As  a  rule,  only  the  little  finger- 
lings  may  now  be  found  on  the  riffles,  ex- 
cept once  in  a  while,  usually  in  the  early 
morning  or  at  night,  when  one  of  the  big 
fish  may  leave  his  shady  lair  on  a  for- 
aging expedition. 

Using  the  tackle  described  above,  un- 
der the  conditions  as  set  forth,  the  an- 
gler is  almost  surely  in  line  for  a  fair 
success.  Between  the  extremes  men- 
tioned there  are  various  other  adverse 
conditions  which  must — and  can — be 
met  with  the  proper  tackle,  the  right 
methods,  and  a  patient  determination  to 
win  out.  The  trout  fly  fisherman  who 
has  the  right  spirit  and  the  right  tackle 
need  not  worry  about  the  pessimistic 
prophecies   oi   the   weather    man.      Yes, 
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you  can  even  use  the  dry  fly  in  the  rain. 
It's  simply  a  matter  of  the  plentiful  em- 
ployment of  paraffin. 

The  bass  fisherman  is  even  less  de- 
pendent for  success  upon  the  vagaries  of 
the  weather  than  is  the  fly  caster  for 
trout.  For  instance,  heavy  rains  do  not 
ordinarily  render  a  lake  swollen  and 
muddy  and  you  do  not  have  to  kick  your 
heels  in  absolute  agony  and  unemploy- 
ment for  three  or  more  days  of  a  short 
fishing  vacation  while  waiting  for  the 
stream  to  go  down.  After  all,  there's 
some  small  virtue  in  lake  fishing. 

One  thing,  however,  the  angler  who 
is  planning  a  bass  fishing  trip  to  a  lake 
unknown  to  him  must  look  out  for. 
From  correspondence  with  the  local 
sportsmen  or  guides  he  should  learn 
whether  the  lake  is  apt  to  be  "working" 
at  the  time  of  his  contemplated  trip; 
better  still,  as  the  time  of  working  is 
rather  uncertain  in  most  lakes,  let  him 
learn  the  actual  condition  of  the  water 
the  day  before  he  plans  to  leave.  When 
the  water  is  completely  clouded  with  the 
floating  seeds  of  the  matured  aquatic 
vegetation,  a  condition  liable  to  obtain 
for  several  days,  practically  nothing  can 
be  done. 

The  foregoing  suggestion  is  founded 
on  fact,  not  theory.  In  the  summer  of 
1912  the  writer  journeyed  from  Con- 
necticut to  a  lake  a  little  short  of  the 
Canadian  line.  Followed  then  four 
complete  days,  consisting  of  twenty-four 
hours  each,  of  more  or  less  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  lake  to  clear  up — which, 
more  than  partially,  it  failed  to  do  during 
my  stay. 

Aside  from  the  condition  described, 
one  may  take  a  fair  number  of  bass  un- 
der most  of  the  other  seemingly  discour- 
aging circumstances. 

At  the  present  time  fishing  for  bass 
is  almost  entirely  done  by  bait-casting, 


excepting  sonic  of  the  older  school  of 
anglers  who  arc  incurably  set  in  the 
ways  of  the  still-fisherman  and  can  see 
no  virtue  in  the  artificial  lure,  the  short 
casting-rod,  and  the  free-running  reel. 
A  skilful  bait-caster  can  almost  always 
make  a  fair  showing,  regardless  of 
weather  conditions. 

The  best  catch  of  black  bass  ever 
made  by  the  writer  was  on  a  cold, 
"sour,"  windy  day;  in  fact,  when  row- 
ing against  the  wind  was  hard  labor  and 
numbed  hands  rendered  the  casting  any- 
thing but  expert  or  pleasurable.  Small 
wooden  minnows  were  used  and  most 
of  the  fish  were  taken  in  the  miniature 
breakers  along-shore.  A  dead  calm  and 
a  hot,  humid  day  present  a  rather  diffi- 
cult proposition  to  the  bait-caster;  but 
even  under  these  conditions  one  has  quite 
often  taken  some  half-dozen  bass  by  dint 
of  persistent  work  over  the  weed  beds 
and  in  shady  spots  close  inshore.  As  in 
trout  fishing,  it  all  depends  upon  what 
tackle  you  use  and  how  and  where  you 
use  it.  I  have  seen  a  black  bass  strike 
a  white,  floating  bait  resting  absolutely 
motionless  on  the  mirrorlike  surface  of 
an  absolutely  calm  lake. 

There  are  several  rules  which  might 
be  formulated  for  the  observance  of  the 
bait-caster  for  bass.  Among  them  might 
be  mentioned :  Always  try  the  weed 
beds  first.  In  summer  fish  deep  in  the 
clear  water.  In  early  spring  and  fall 
work  close  inshore  and  on  the  shallow 
bars.  Early  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
evening  fish  the  shallows;  fish  deeper 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  If  you  fail 
to  find  the  bass,  try  the  weed  beds  again. 
The  bait-caster  who  understands  his 
business  and  who  follows  these  few  sim- 
ple rules,  together  with  possibly  one  or 
two  others  equally  elementary,  may 
rightly  consider  himself  practically  inde- 
pendent of  the  weather  man. 


"  Fishing  with  a  Single  Fly."  That  is 
a  method  Mr.  Camp  will  describe  and 
recommend  in  the  September  OUT- 
ING. It  has  the  merits  of  simplicity 
and  directness  and  will  take  the  fish. 


THE  SUCKER 

By    ROLAND    C.    WHITEHOUSE 

In    Which    the    Reputation    of   Jim    Johnson    Was    a    Material 

Factor 


TT  KE  SIMPSON  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  precipitate  himself 
upon  us  by  the  following  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Samuel  B.  Syphers, 
R.F.D.  4,  Kendeag,  Maine,— the 
same  Mr.  Syphers  being  me. 

"Dear  Sam,"  he  wrote,  "I'm  getting 
fat,  tired,  and  grouchy.  It's  back  to 
the  land  for  a  few  weeks,  so  the  M.D. 
says,  or  I'm  a  nervous  wreck.  Get  into 
the  open,  he  says,  and  go  fishing,  or 
farming,  or  anything.  So  I'm  going  to 
visit  you."  There  was  more  variations 
of  the  same,  but  that's  the  gist  of  it.  It 
was  typewritten,  dictated,  and  signed 
"I.  Bently  Simpson." 

"Ike,  old  boy,"  I  remarked  to  myself, 
"you  can't  get  back  to  the  land  because 
you  never  was  on  it,  but  if  you  want  to 
visit  these  remote  regions  the  Lord 
knows  you're  welcome.  Also,  I  don't 
like  the  layout  of  your  signature,  but  I 
guess  you  can't  blame  a  Maine  Yankee 
in  New  York  for  not  owning  manfully 
to  the  good  old-fashioned  Christian  name 
of  Isaac." 

I  wrote  right  back  and  said,  "Come 
along,  glad  to  see  you,"  in  four  different 
ways,  all  emphatic,  with  the  following 
postscript:  "Maine  is  still  the  bulwark 
of  Prohibition."  I  thought  the  last 
wasn't  really  necessary,  but  preferred  to 
take  no  chances. 

It  wasn't  settled  going  when  I  drove 
in  to  meet  Ike,  and  I  hitched  up  two 
horses  so  as  not  to  get  delayed  in  a 
honeypot.  When  I  saw  him  and  his 
baggage  I  figured  I  might  have  to  hire 
two  more  at  the  livery  stable  to  get  back 
home  with.  Since  I'd  seen  Ike  in  the 
old  days,  he'd  hefted  up  to  the  extent  of 
about  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I 
guess.  He's  been  able  to  get  fat  and 
rich  at  the  same  time,  which  is  a  com- 
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bination  never  seen  on  a  farm.  He  had 
three  chins  that  I  could  count.  He  was 
so  prosperous  and  impressive  I  nearly 
called  him  Mr.  Simpson,  but  he  sprung 
the  same  old  grin,  grabbed  me  by  a 
horny  paw,  and  roared :  "Glad  to  see 
you,  Sam,  old  boy,"  in  a  voice  you  could 
hear  a  mile.  I  forgot  all  about  that 
he  was  worth  about  ten  thousand  dollars 
a  pound,  and  knew  it  was  the  same  old 
Ike. 

"Ike,"  says  I,  "you're  welcome.  If  I 
was  going  to  diagnose  your  case  I'd  say 
it  wasn't  the  quality  of  your  nerves  that's 
the  matter,  but  the  quantity.  They've 
been  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
your  body  and  are  about  three  laps  be- 
hind. Just  get  into  that  wagon,  will 
you,  when  the  horses  ain't  looking?  I 
can  see  them  casting  reproachful  glances 
in  your  direction." 

Ike  let  out  a  "haw-haw"  that  made 
old  Henry  Bunker,  the  station  agent, 
nearly  drop  a  case  of  eggs.  "Stuff  your 
face  with  them,  you  old  reprobate."  He 
passed  out  a  handful  of  man's-size  cigars, 
that  were  far  from  being  what  they  sell 
at  the  grocery  store,  and  we  started 
home,  first  tying  on  a  large  trunk  and 
several  boxes. 

On  the  way  we  went  into  a  honeypot 
and  were  still  sinking  when  I  got  sev- 
eral fence  rails  laid  to  dry  land,  on 
which  Ike  could  disembark.  If  the 
planks  hadn't  been  handy  we'd  have  been 
there  yet. 

"The  way  we  repair  our  roads,"  I 
explained  as  we  proceeded,  "is  to  put  the 
road  machine  on  and  scrape  all  the  ditch 
and  some  of  the  adjacent  field  up  into 
the  middle.  This  ain't  fit  to  travel  on 
for  three  months,  but  gradually  it  wears 
down  level,  and  then  we  repair  it  again. 

"It  doesn't  really  pay  to  have  the  roads 
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in  too  good  shape.  A  man  with  a  good 
clay  hill  in  front  of  his  farm  can  make 
more  money  pulling  autos  up  it  than  he 
can  farming.  We  figure  here  that  a 
first-class  hill  adds  about  five  hundred 
to  the  value  of  the  farm.  Have  a  scale 
of  prices,  you  know — sort  of  gentlemen's 
agreement;  so  much  for  one  of  those 
long,  lank  roadsters;  so  much  for  a  five- 
passenger;  so  much  for  a  seven,  and  so 
on.  Three  limousines  will  just  about 
pay  for  a  Holstein  cow." 

"Humph!"  said  Ike. 

"Jim  Johnson  up  here  got  the  drop 
on  us,  though.  Jim  never  has  any  rope 
on  hand,  except  he  has  to  cut  it  off  his 
stump  puller,  and  he  figures  he  can't  use 
it  again  and  that  it's  worth  about  two 
dollars.  He  buys  it  wholesale,  and  I 
reckon  he  makes  about  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  on  rope  in  a  good  season." 

"Uh  huh!"  remarked  Ike. 

The  first  few  days  was  great  for  Ike. 
He  gamboled  over  the  farm  like  a  hip- 
popotamus, wandered  through  the  woods, 
and  came  so  near  getting  back  to  the  soil 
as  to  volunteer  to  help  me  pick  stones  off 
the  ten-acre  patch.  When  he  stooped 
over  his  face  got  purple  and  his  stomach 
interfered  with  his  knee  action,  so  I  had 
to  save  him  from  apoplexy  by  sending 
him  to  the  store  on  an  errand.  He  was 
willing. 

After  that  he  liked  to  go  to  the  store 
pretty  well  and  sit  with  the  relatives  of 
Ananias  that  gathered  there  to  talk.  He 
was  from  New  York  and  they  were 
countrymen,  but  they  could  find  common 
ground  for  conversation  after  two  min- 
utes of  sparring,  and  I  reckon  they  re- 
constructed the  Government  six  differ- 
ent ways  in  three  days.  He  would  par- 
cel out  a  stock  of  metropolitan  stories, 
some  of  which  were  old  in  Kendeag  ten 
years  ago,  and  they  were  polite  enough 
to  laugh  at  'em  all.  They  also  milked 
him  dry  of  those  large,  luxurious  cigars, 
so  that  he  had  to  telegraph  for  more. 
He  sure  enjoyed  democracy. 

One  morning  I  discovered  him  over- 
hauling a  bushel  or  so  of  fishing  tackle, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen 
hereabouts  before  or  since.  I  presume 
there  was  about  two  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  fine  linen,  nickel  plate,  feathers, 
and   varnish.     There  were  things  there 


that  would  have  made  Ike  Walton  have 
a  convulsion  on  the  spot.  I  bet  the 
clerk  that  sold  him  that  assortment 
joined  the  church  the  next  Sunday,  if  he 
had  any  conscience. 

"Sammy,"  said  he,  "you  and  I  are  go- 
ing over  in  Washout  Brook,  trout  fish- 
ing. There  was  a  fellow  in  the  next 
office  used  to  fill  me  full  of  ambitious 
yarns  about  speckled  beauties.  I'm  go- 
ing to  yank  some  out  myself." 

"Who  told  you  about  the  fishing  in 
Washout  Brook?" 

"This  same  Jim  Johnson  you  were 
telling  me  about — pretty  good  fellow, 
ain't  he  ?  Says  there's  slews  of  'em  over 
there.  Told  me  about  a  boat  we  could 
get  across  the  pond  in.  He'd  go  him- 
self only  he's  too  busy  on  the  farm.  Say, 
I  wish  you'd  dope  out  how  much  of  this 
stuff  I'll  need." 

I  doped  out  that  an  alder  pole  and  an 
angleworm  was  the  principal  ingredients 
of  trout  fishing,  but  he  refused  to  be  sep- 
arated from  those  pink-and-yellow  flies, 
and  I  didn't  insist.  When  we  were 
ready  to  start  he  was  decorated  with 
about  a  peck  and  a  half  of  assorted 
tackle,  a  pair  of  twenty-dollar  water- 
proof boots,  and  a  tailor-made  corduroy 
fishing  costume  warranted  to  stay  soggy 
forever,  after  once  being  wet. 

"What's  these  bean  poles  in  the 
wagon  for?"  he  demanded. 

"Those,"  I  explained,  "are  for  a  par- 
ticularly particular  purpose" 

We  drove  down  to  the  pond,  put  the 
horses  in  an  old  shed,  and  finally  found 
a  boat  that  coincided  in  one  or  two  par- 
ticulars with  the  description  Ike  was 
able  to  repeat  from  Jim  Johnson.  I 
ain't  a  seaman,  and  I  sweated  consider- 
ably getting  him  properly  distributed  in 
the  old  tub  so  as  to  feel  reasonably  sure 
we  wouldn't  shift  ballast  and  turn 
turtle.  Then  he  insisted  on  trolling  all 
the  way  across  to  the  mouth  of  the 
brook.  "It  ain't  any  trouble,  and  I 
might  hook  something." 

The  argument  was  good.  He  might. 
So  might  that  celluloid  dog  they  tell 
about  catch  the  asbestos  cat  in  Gehenna. 
If  I  was  a  fish,  however,  and  saw  the 
collection  of  sunbursts  and  other  mon- 
strosities that  Ike  had  on  the  end  of  his 
line  I  should  pike  for  the  nearest  hole 
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and  not  come  out  till  I'd  counted  up  to 
a  million.  Moreover,  yellow  perch  and 
shiners  are  the  largest  game  fish  of  that 
particular  pond. 

When  we  landed  I  aescribed  in  gen- 
eral and  simple  terms  the  gentle  art  of 
brook  fishing;  how  to  sneak  up  behind 
a  boulder  and  flip  your  fly  in.  I  wanted 
to  instruct  him  in  terms  of  angleworms, 
but  Ike  wouldn't  stand  for  anything  less 
than  seven  colored  flies. 

We  started  upstream,  Ike  with  more 
anticipation,  I  guess,  than  a  kid  going 
to  his  first  circus.  I  tagged  on  behind 
as  inconspicuous  as  possible,  and  watched 
him  do  his  darndest.  He  would  spot  a 
boulder  setting  out  into  a  likely  looking 
pool,  and,  keeping  a  careful  eye  on  it, 
shin  up  the  bank  and  creep  down  to 
catch  it  unawares — puffing  to  raise  the 
dead  and  catching  on  every  dead  branch 
along  the  route.  Then  he'd  reel  off 
twenty  feet  of  line  and  get  it  tangled 
around  three  or  four  trees,  and  then 
he'd  cuss. 

If  we  rescued  the  line  without  cutting 
it  or  chopping  down  the  tree,  he  would 
cautiously  toss  the  fly  over  the  rock  and 
wiggle  it  upon  the  placid  waters  in  imi- 
tation of  a  moth  miller  with  two  broken 
limbs  and  one  wing  gone. 

This  continued  up  two  miles,  I  guess, 
without  any  visible  result,  except  that 
we'd  left  about  seventy-five  feet  of  line 
and  four  flies  hanging  to  various  trees 
along  our  route. 

"Don't  you  think  it's  kind  of  cruel, 
Ike,"  I  asked  him,  "to  leave  them  flies 
hanging  there?  The  little  birdies  might 
try  to  eat  'em,  and  suffer  a  slow  and 
lingering  death." 

"The  little  birdies  will  have  to  take 
their  chances,  unless  you  want  to  climb 
those  trees,"  Ike  replied  with  some  sar- 
casm. But  Ike's  courage  remained  good, 
even  if  doubts  were  beginning  to  formu- 
late in  his  mind.  His  fifteen-dollar 
waterproofs  were  wet  through,  and  he'd 
leaned  against  a  pitch  pine,  besides 
scratching  his  face. 

I  fell  into  the  habit  of  sitting  on  the 
bank  and  smoking  Ike's  three-for-a- 
dollar  cigars  until  the  sounds  of  him 
got  faint,  then  I'd  speed  along  and  catch 
up.  I  was  meditating  on  the  advan- 
tages of  wealth  and  the  ability  to  pay 


thirty-three  cents  for  a  smoke,  when  I 
heard  an  agonized  yell  up  ahead. 

"Bumble  bees  —  ouch!  —  Godfrey, 
what'll  I  do?" 

"If  I  was  you,"  I  yelled  back,  "I'd 
get  out  of  the  vicinity  of  'em!" 

But  he'd  taken  my  advice  before  I 
gave  it.  I  saw  him  plunge  along  through 
the  bushes  and  trip  over  a  stump,  and 
arrived  in  time  to  pry  him  out  of  one 
of  the  most  likely  looking  trout  holes  in 
the  brook — also  one  of  the  deepest. 
Half  a  dozen  disturbed-looking  hornets 
were  flying  round  in  the  background, 
but  I  guess  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
catastrophe,  for  they  started  back  home 
to  see  how  much  damage  had  been  done 
by  a  fish  pole  poked  through  their  front 
door. 

This  sort  of  dampened  Ike's  ardor, 
spoiled  his  cigars,  and  mussed  up  his 
fishing  tackle.  But  after  he'd  drained 
off,  I  being  warm,  he  asserted  he  was 
going  to  fish  again.  Being  already  wet, 
he  remarked,  he  could  walk  in  the  brook 
and  have  more  room  to  manipulate.  He 
was  a  persistent  cuss. 

I  hadn't  more  than  settled  down  to 
a  short  spell  of  peace  and  contentment, 
when  I  was  smote  by  another  yell.  This 
time  I  couldn't  just  classify  it,  and  not 
knowing  what  in  blazes  was  up,  I  hiked. 
I  wasn't  much  enlightened,  either,  when 
I  arrived,  for  Ike  was  squatting  half- 
way in  the  water,  with  his  eyes  popping 
out  of  his  head.  Then  he  explained 
things. 

"I  saw  him — the  darndest,  biggest 
trout  you  ever  heard  of.  He  was  lying 
right  there,  and  he  wouldn't  look  at  no 
bait.  There  he  is,  right  under  the  rock. 
I  bet " 

He  gave  a  scoop  with  his  hands,  there 
was  an  awful  splash  and  flying  of  water, 
and  out  on  the  bank  came  about  three 
pounds  of  flopping  fish  and  three  hun- 
dred of  terribly  excited  man. 

"Look  at  him — by  godfrey,  just  look 
at  him!  Caught  him  right  in  my 
hands."  He  grabbed  the  fish  in  one 
hand  and  a  hunk  of  rock  in  the  other, 
and  banged  the  two  together  long  after 
the  fish  was  deader'n  Julius  Caesar's 
ghost.  When  he  got  done  the  fish  looked 
like  he'd  been  through  a  train  wreck. 
Ike  was  wild  for  more. 
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"Come  on!"  he  yelled.  "That's 
where  they  are — under  the  rocks  and 
things.  You  have  to  prod  'em  out." 
He  grabbed  a  stick  and  bolted  for  the 
next  pool  above,  where  he  pried,  pushed, 
and  punched  into  every  hole  big  enough 
to  hide  a  pollywog.  Sure  enough,  out 
came  three  or  four  whoppers  and  scut- 
tied  off  in  six  directions  at  once. 

"See  'em!  See  'em!  Dozens  of  'em! 
Get  a  pole,  Sam.     Big  ones." 

"Ike,"  says  I,  "calm  yourself.  Let's 
approach  this  thing  quietly  and  scienti- 
fically." I  went  back  a  little  way  and 
discovered  the  two  poles  that  I'd  been 
dragging  inconspicuously  along,  with 
considerable  effort.  Then  I  pulled  a 
couple  of  four-pronged  spearheads  out  of 
my  pocket  and  fitted  'em  onto  the  poles. 
"Look  and  listen,  Ike.     We'll  spear  'em.'' 

"Spear  'em?  Spear  them  trout? 
You  catch  'em  that  way?  'Tain't  le- 
gitimate, but  I  guess  it's  all  right. 
Gimme  one  of  them  spears."  He 
grabbed  it  and  made  a  fresh  dive  for 
the  brook,  leaving  fish  pole  and  line  for 
me  to  rescue. 

He  finally  caught  sight  of  a  fish,  and 
banged  the  spear  into  a  rock  two  feet 
away  with  force  enough  to  puncture  a 
rhinoceros.  I  had  to  take  him  in  hand 
and  supervise  operations.  I  showed  him 
how,  if  you  find  a  hole  under  a  log,  or 
where  there's  driftwood  lodged,  and 
quietly  rubber  until  you  see  bottom, 
there'll  most  likely  be  from  one  to  half 
a  dozen  fish  lying  there.  Then  you  can 
lower  your  spear  down  quietly,  give  a 
jab,  and  most  likely  get  one.  After 
they  get  to  scooting  'round  it's  wild  jabs 
and  good  luck  if  you  get  any. 

Under  such  capable  coaching  Ike  got 
one.  Then  he  got  another.  Then  he 
got  hilarious.  He  didn't  know  whether 
it  was  morning  or  afternoon,  and  didn't 
care.  He  jabbed  and  prodded,  and  let 
out  a  yell  you  could  hear  a  mile  every 
time  he  got  one.  And  they  were  big 
fellows,  too — weighed  two  pounds  and 
better  every  time.  To  see  Ike  gambol- 
ing around  waving  a  spear  and  the  spear 
penetrating  the  liver  of  a  flopping  fish 
was  worth  the  price. 

My  forte  was  locating  the  prey  and 
leading  Ike  to  it.  If  they  got  to  scoot- 
ing around  I'd  shoo  'em  his  way,  and  he 


would  hurl  his  harpoon  in  their  general 
direction.  I  calculate  he  had  just  about 
the  time  of  his  life.  He  lost  his  knife 
and  about  three  dollars  in  change,  stand- 
ing on  his  head,  and  refused  even  to 
hunt  for  'em.  We  worked  back  down- 
stream, accumulating  fish  out  of  the 
same  places  where  Ike  had  bobbed  his 
flies  coming  up.  I  strung  'em  on  a 
stick  and  dragged  'em  on  the  ground 
when  they  got  too  heavy  to  lug  bodily. 
Ike  was  as  keen  after  his  thirty-seventh 
as  after  the  first. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  boat  it 
was  five  o'clock,  and  I  had  to  drag  Ike 
away  from  a  hole  where  he  lay  on  his 
stomach  five  minutes,  insisting  he'd  seen 
a  medium-sized  whale. 

He  rested  in  the  boat,  bathed  in  tri- 
umph and  perspiration,  while  I  rowed. 
But  'bout  half-way  across  the  pond  we 
saw  a  fellow  rowing  to  head  us  off. 
"Hey,"  he  yelled,  "Hey,  you,  stop 
there!"  We  stopped,  and  he  came  along- 
side. "Whose  boat's  that?"  he  de- 
manded in  a  real  touchy  tone  of  voice. 

I  looked  at  Ike.  "This,"  said  Ike, 
getting  a  little  red  in  the  face,  "is  Mr. 
Johnson's   boat.     He   loaned   it   to   us." 

"Johnson's  boat  nothin'.  That's  my 
boat,  and  I've  been  round  this  pond 
three  times  hunting  for  it.  Notified  the 
constable,  too.  Put  me  to  a  darned  lot 
of  trouble,  you'd  better  believe.  Well, 
I  s'pose  you'll  have  to  row  ashore,  now 
you're  out  here,  but  it'll  take  about  three 
dollars  to  make  this  thing  right." 

Ike  meekly  handed  over  three  limp 
bills,  which  the  fellow  looked  at  sus- 
piciously and  tucked  in  a  wallet.  He 
rowed  along  with  us,  muttering  testily 
about  folks  that  didn't  have  sense  enough 
to  know  their  own  boats  from  other  peo- 
ple's, and  me  chuckling  to  myself.  When 
we  unloaded  our  cargo  the  old  duffer 
cast  a  sarcastic  look  at  it.  "Ought  to 
get  another  dollar  for  having  my  boat 
daubed  up  with  them  measly  fish,"  he  ob- 
served cordially. 

We  loaded  them  onto  the  wagon  and 
started  home,  Ike  being  so  silent  that  I 
began  to  wonder  whether  he  was  pon- 
dering over  the  boat  owner's  last  re- 
mark. Finally  he  pulled  the  horse 
blanket  up  so  he  could  see  the  catch  and 
regarded   it   doubtfully. 
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"Sam."  he  observed.  "I'm  wondering 
about  them  fish.  It  seems  almost  too 
big  a  haul  to  be  true.  I  don't  like  the 
way  that  fellow  looked  at  'em,  either. 
Now  1  want  you  to  tell  me.  honest  and 
true.     Are  them  really  trout?" 

"Ike."  said  I,  "I  hate  to  be  cruel,  but 
I  hate  worse  to  be  deceptive,  and  I  can- 
not tell  a  lie.  Them  are  not  trout. 
Them  are  suckers." 

"Are  they  good  to  eat.  Sam?" 

"Yes.  Ike.  thev  are.     Da^os  eat  'em." 


"Oh.  my  Lord,"  said  Ike. 

"But  let  me  observe,"  I  continued, 
"that  you  had  more  fun  on  that  brook 
in  an  hour  than  you'd  had  on  a  trout 
brook  in  a  month." 

Ike  didn't  say  much  for  a  while,  then 
he  asked  suddenly:  "What  kind  of  a 
reputation  does  this  Jim  Johnson  bear 
hereabouts  ?" 

"Jim  Johnson,"  said  I,  "is  the  unchal- 
lenged long-and-short-distanee  liar  of 
Aroostook  County." 


A  LITTLE  SCIENCE  IN  THE  GRUB 

SACK 

By    KATHRENE    GEDXEY    PIXKERTOX 

Things  Worth  Knowing  for  the  Man  Who  Wants  the  Maximum 
of  Food  for  the  Minimum  of  Weight 


WOODSMAN  will  tell  you 
that  he  can  travel  long- 
er on  beans  and  peas 
than  on  rice.  Because 
cornrneal  pancakes  were 
the  chief  article  of  food 
twice  a  day,  a  guide  once  complained 
bitterly  that  "cornrneal  was  no  food  to 
travel  on  in  the  summer,  and  it  makes  a 
man  sick  to  have  it  too  often."  This 
same  guide  will  develop  a  surly  temper 
the  first  day  out  if  his  employer  has  a 
large  supply  of  soup  tablets. 

I  once  heard  three  experts  discuss 
woods  food.  Two  were  remarkable 
guides.  The  third,  a  member  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  has,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  canoed  and  climbed  moun- 
tains from  coast  to  coast  and  from  Lake 
Superior  to  Hudson  Bay. 

All  agreed  that  they  could  not  travel 
on  a  breakfast  of  oatmeal  alone,  and  all 
said  that  when  they  wished  to  do  a  long, 
hard  morning's  work  they  ate  pancakes 
and  "filled  in  the  chinks"  with  oatmeal. 
These  things  were  puzzling.     I  had 


always  believed  that  oatmeal  and  corn- 
meal  were  excellent  out-of-door  foods, 
that  rice  was  really  an  exceptional  food 
in  many  ways,  and  that  soup  tablets 
were  very  convenient.  Still,  I  remem- 
bered some  hard  morning  paddles  fol- 
lowing a  breakfast  of  oatmeal,  and  that 
"all-gone"  feeling  that  came  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  remembered  several  lunch- 
eons of  boiled  rice  alone  which  had  not 
lasted  until  the  end  of  the  day's  jour- 
ney. 

The  result  was  that  foods  and  their 
relative  value  and  desirability  were  in- 
vestigated. I  found  that  the  woodsman 
and  the  scientist  agreed  and  that,  all  un- 
consciously, the  scientist  in  his  well- 
equipped  laboratory  and  the  woodsman 
on  his  lonely  trails  had  obtained  the 
same  results. 

The  woodsman  never  heard  of  carbo- 
hydrates and  fats  and  probably  would 
think  that  a  calory  is  part  of  an  automo- 
bile. But  he  knows  cornrneal  is  heat 
producing — "strong,"  he  calls  it — and 
not   fit,    except   in  small   quantities,    for 
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Summer    travel.      He    knows    rice    and 
camp-cooked   oatmeal   don't   "stay   with 
you."  and  that  a  dish  of  stewed  fruit  is 
beneficial   as  well  as  somethin. 
for  the  end  of  the  meal. 

A  few  food  facts  bear  him  out  in  all 
his  preferences.  The  three  principal 
kinds  of  foods  are  carbohydrates,  or 
starch,  fats,  and  proteins — the  proteins 
for  gas.  water,  waste  material,  and  food 
material,  and  the  carbohydrates  anc  I 
are  heat  and  energy  producing  foods. 
The  relative  digestibility  of  the  three 
are:  Carbohydrate,  one;  protein,  two, 
and  fats,  two  and  one-half. 

Carbohyd  rates  are  not  available  to  the 
body  until  broken  down  by  thorough 
co«king.  And  this  is  why  camp-cooked 
oatmeal  is  not  a  good  food.  Hardly 
ever  is  it  cooked  more  than  ten  minutes, 
as  it  will  bum  in  a  camp  kettle,  despite 
the  most  careful  watching.  This  is  not 
sufficient  to  break  down  the  carbohy- 
drate and  make  it  available  as  a  food. 
Proper  cooking  of  oatmeal  is  difficult 
over  a  campfire  unless  one  carries  a  dou- 
ble boiler  or  contrives  one  of  two  pails 
with  pebbles  in  the  outside  paiL  Few 
wish  to  take  this  extra  care,  and  we  fool- 
ishly punish  ourselves  with  an  insuffi- 
cient breakfast  just  because  oatmeal  has 
been  pronounced  high  in  food  value.  It 
is  when  well  cooked,  but  in  its  near- 
raw  state  of  the  usual  camp  cooking  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  good  chink  filler. 

CommeaL  too.  is  large  in  carbohy- 
drates, but  a  hastily  fried  cornmeal  pan- 
cake is  not  sufficiently  cooked  to  break 
down  the  starch  and  make  it  available  to 
the  body  as  a  food.     Then.  too.  corn- 

: 
cornmeal  mush  or  a  well-cooked  johnny- 
cake  is  a  most  welcome  sight  on  a  cold, 
rainy  night,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  rood 
to  eat  twice  a  day  when  the  temperature 
is  around  one  hundred  in  the  shade.  In- 
deed. I  have  known  three  bad  cases  of 
boils  to  result  from  too  much  cornmeal 
en   >•:—  —  ~-    mmrirm   rr.rs. 

Woodsmen  look  with  disfavor  on  an 
:~  ersupply  of  rice  and  an  undersupply 
of  beans,  unless  it  be  a  short,  hurry-up 
march.  Then  the  speed  with  which  rice 
may  be  well  cooked  makes  it  an  invalu- 
chle  ::::  The  remm  ::r  his  -refer- 
ence is  simple.     Pens  and  beans,  in  addi- 


meir  large  percentage  of  carbo- 
hydrates, have  a  comparatively  large  per- 
ctntage  of  protein,  22  and  24  per  cent, 
respe  Rice,  on  the  other  hand, 

is  low  in  protein. 

Proteins  remain  in  the  stomach  longer, 
while  carbon;  tie  the  most  quick- 

ly digested  foods,  and  a  meal  made  up 
of  boiled  rice  alone  is  apt  to  leave  one 
with  that  all-gone  feeling  a  few  h 
after.  This  objection  can  be  met  to 
some  extent  by  taking  with  the  boiled 
rice  a  goodly  supply  of  cream  and  sugar, 
rlendid  combination  for  a  quick 
luncheon  is  boiled  rice  and  flapjacks. 
The  rice  is  a  good  energy-producing 
food,  and  the  flapjacks  are  slow  to  di- 
ges:  cs.i  -.'.  me:  me  r.mr.mh  :: mmrta- 
bly  fulL  It  is  an  old  woods  saying  that 
"flapjacks  stick  to  the  ribs." 

Peas  and  beans  have  the  disadvantage 
::  remmrm  h.r.L-  :::•:. ~m  mm  ~mm  : 
little  forethought  the  night  before,  one 
can  overcome  thi*  difficulty  by  boiling 
the  beans  or  by  preparing  beanhole 
beans,  or  by  boiling  peas  until  they 
mmm 

Dried  fruits  are  invaluable.  They 
satisfy  that  woods  craving  for  sweets 
arm  me;  me  --  mem  m  e: mmm  mrmi- 
tion.  This  is  especially  true  of  apricots. 
Wot  dsmen  never  go  without  them,  and 
if  you  wish  to  start  mutiny  in  camp, 
omit  the  dish  of  sauce  at  the  end  of  the 
meal. 

A  fe~  raisins  eaten  a:  mur  :  mm  mmm 
me  :ee_  ecu  a.  ::  mmm:  rm  murs 
work.  Guides  will  tell  you  this  with  an 
air  of  recounting  a  miracle,  and  would 
probably  be  greatly  surprised  to  learn 
that  science  upholds  them.  The  truit 
sugar  :r.  me  raisin  cms  n::  me  ::  :e 
"cmhen  ::m  :;  :::.::rm  cemre  ::  re- 
comes  available  as   an   emm-:::;.:.:; 

--  -  £ 

What  to  Drink 

Beverages  possible  in  the  open  are  :ec 
::free  arm  :::::  Ihhe  me  ::  :ec  m  me 
Nerm  T  : :  m  is  recuhar.  In  me  m- 
me  :  :  anc  me  :::uem:  use  ::ree 
m  :hree  mecls.  in  me  "■  m :  cs  ::nee 
is  rarely  seen,  arm  woodsmen  Jedare 
mm  i:  :;  harmful  if  raker.  m:re  mm 
mm    c    cm       Almmmm    -    crma    mrree 
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twice  each  day  in  the  city,  I  found  that 
I  cannot  drink  it  so  freely  in  the  open. 
Although  I  have  never  heard  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation,  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  woodsmen  know  whereof  they 
speak.  I  now  follow  the  practice  of 
drinking  tea  at  the  noon  and  evening 
meals.  Occasionally  I  substitute  cocoa 
at  night  when  I  am  not  too  tired  and 
wish  a  food  rather  than  a  stimulant. 

Take  sugar  in  large  quantities.  You 
will  discover  that  your  appetite  for  sugar 
is  enormous  in  the  woods,  where  you 
need  and  demand  all  the  energy-produc- 
ing foods.  We  have  found  that  brown 
sugar  better  satisfies  our  sugar  appetite 
and  now  carry  it  exclusively. 

Soup  tablets  and  powders  are  good  in 
limited  quantities.  They  are  splendid  in 
helping  out  on  a  quick  meal  or  for  a 
cold,  rainy  night.  They  have,  however, 
one  disadvantage.  One  is  apt  to  become 
indolent  and  serve  them  either  too  often 
or  as  the  only  article  of  food  at  a  meal. 
I  once  camped  with  a  soup  powder  en- 
thusiast and  found  that  prepared  soup 
powders  served  twice  a  day  will  not 
nourish  one  sufficiently  for  the  long 
hours  in  the  canoe.  On  the  other  hand, 
split  peas  are  easily  carried  and  can  be 
cooked  in  the  evening  for  the  next  day. 
A  single  experience  will  convince  one  of 
the  superiority  of  a  good  home-made 
split-pea  soup  over  that  made  from  the 
tablet. 

Onions  we  always  carry.  For  season- 
ing we  use  the  evaporated  form.  They 
give  a  good  onion  flavor  and  are  slight 
in  bulk  and  weight.  In  addition  we  al- 
ways indulge  in  fresh  onions  for  eating, 
especially  in  the  first  few  days.  The 
change  from  the  sedentary  to  the  active 


life,  and  the  consequent  change  in  eating 
habits,  is  apt  to  have  bad  results  unless 
one  is  careful  to  carry  foods  that  will 
keep  the  system  clean. 

As  mtats,  which  are  large  in  proteins, 
are  usually  limited  in  camp,  the  bulk  of 
the  foods  must  be  made  up  o£  rice,  wild 
rice,  beans,  lima  beans,  peas,  cornmeal, 
oatmeal  and  macaroni.  The  choice  of 
these  foods  for  the  various  meals  can  be 
governed  by  a  simple  rule.  For  the  first 
two  meals  of  the  day,  when  one  wishes 
both  energy-producing  foods  and  some- 
thing which  will  remain  in  the  stomach, 
it  is  well  to  have  some  proteins  and  fats. 
In  the  evening,  when  one  wishes  only 
nourishment  and  weariness  demands 
foods  which  will  digest  easily,  carbohy- 
drates make  an  ideal  meal. 

A  limited  list,  you  may.  say.  But 
from  that  list  any  number  of  delicious 
meals  are  possible.  Personal  preference 
has  influenced  its  choosing,  and  personal 
preference  will  doubtless  make  your  list 
a  very  different  one.  I  confess  that  I 
am  not  a  sufficiently  enthusiastic  dietitian 
to  eat  a  food  simply  because  it  is  high 
in  food  value.  Nor  do  I  think  that  this 
should  be  by  any  means  the  chief  factor 
in  choosing  a  food  supply. 

But,  having  chosen  our  foods  from 
the  standpoint  of  personal  preference  and 
adaptability  to  the  trip,  it  is  well  to  look 
over  the  list  and  be  certain  that,  by  the 
choice  of  good  food  values,  you  are  for- 
tified against  that  woods  hunger  that 
hurts,  and  that  you  have  given  that  most 
important  organ,  your  stomach,  a  square 
deal  in  those  few  weeks  in  the  open  on 
which  you  are  counting  to  mean  so  much 
in  the  rejuvenation  of  nerves  and 
muscles. 


"  The  Ways  of  the  African  Elephant"  is  a 
story  of  first-hand  observations  by  J.  Alden 
Loring  of  the  Roosevelt  African  Expedi- 
tion   in    the    September      OUTING 


CANOEING  AS  THE  FILM 
REMEMBERED  IT 

A    Scries     of    Photographs     That    Hit    the    High    Places     of    a 

Summer    Cruise 

CANOE  and  camera— an  ideal  combination!  The  popularity 
of  the  canoe  is  spreading  fast.  The  Indian  invented  it  and 
the  white  man  shaped  it  to  his  own  needs  and  desires.  For  long 
it  was  feared  as  an  unsteady,  unreliable  craft  for  all  but  the  expert. 
Now  we  are  coming  to  know  it  better  and  to  value  it  for  its  qualities 
of  speed,  convenience,  and  safety.  It  will  go  easily  where  a  row- 
boat  can  not  be  forced.  It  will  climb  rapids  or  shoot  them,  as  the 
case  may  be.  With  reasonable  care  in  handling  it  will  weather 
as  rough  water  as  any  sensible  man  should  want  to  face  in  any 
boat  of  the  same  size.  When  the  water  fails  or  falls  intervene, 
up  on  your  back  goes  your  faithful  canoe  to  be  put  back  in  the 
water  at  the  other  end  of  the  portage. 

The  Indian's  ally  and  the  white  man's  friend,  the  canoe  will 
do  more  different  things  than  any  other  variety  of  craft,  and  with 
half  a  chance  it  will  do  them  better. 


PUTTING  IN  AT  THE  START 
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ADVENTURING  DOWN  AN  ABAN 
DONED  HIGHWAY 

By  WARWICK  S.  CARPENTER 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 
II 

Playing  Horse  With  a  Bull  Moose 


T  all  began  with  a  derby  hat.     Na- 
tive audacity  helped  along,  and  the 
lady   clinched    it.     That   is   not   to 
say  that  she  was  instigator,  prime 
mover,    or   even   conscious   inspira- 
tion.    But  nevertheless,  if  a  decid- 
ing factor  can   be   found   at  all,   it  was 
the  lady  who  clinched  it,  and  then  sec- 
onded,   aided,     and    applauded.     What 
more  is  needed  to  round  out  adventure? 
She  sat   in  the  cupola  of  the  caboose 
that  sunny  morning  in  Western  Ontario 
when  we  freighted  down  from  Atikokan 
to    put    in    at    Windigoostigwan.       Not 
even  a  mental  cloud  was  on  the  horizon. 
Then  suddenly  the  cupola  darkened  and 
she  leaned  down  in  evident  perturbation. 
"George  has  on  a  derby  hat!" 
Of  all  outraged  proprieties!     As  well 
might  a  knight  set  forth  in  cassock  and 


cowl  as  a  canoeman  adventure  upon  the 
Dawson  Route  in  a  derby  hat.  The 
bones  of  Simon  Dawson  would  shake  in 
their  grave,  and  the  Windigo  himself 
overwhelm  that  canoe  which  should 
openly  flout  such  a  desecration  upon  his 
haunted  lake.  I  approached  the  hat 
sternly,  where  it  rubbed  brims  ingrati- 
atingly with  the  black  felt  of  the  con- 
ductor. 

"George,"  said  I,  "the  Red  Gods  are 
offended  at  your  head  gear,  and  she  who 
sits  in  approval  over  the  doings  of  men 
is  displeased,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
"Moreover,"  I  added,  "it  will  look  like 
time  in  a  picture." 

"I  guess  it'll  keep  the  sun  off  all 
right,"  allowed  George. 

"Is  that  all  you  have  with  you?" 

"Every  last  hat." 
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GEORGE  STRUCK   HER  BACK  WITH  A  RESOUNDING  SPLASH 


"There's  an  old  felt  in  the  locker," 
offered  the  conductor.  "You're  wel- 
come to  it." 

The  change  was  instantly  effected 
and  the  derby  carefully  tucked  under 
George's  arm. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Pinkerton. 

"Hang  it  on  the  horns  of  a  bull 
moose." 

And  that  was  how  it  all  began. 
Down  Windigoostigwan  a  battered  and 
time-frayed  derby  reposed  in  the  bow  of 
George's  canoe,  and  was  as  solicitously 
restowed  next  morning  when  we  put 
out  from  the  rangers'  headquarters  on 
French  Lake.  There  it  would  stay, 
averred  George,  until  a  suitable  hat- 
rack  was  found. 

Now,  bull  moose  are  as  thick  on  the 
old  Dawson  Route  in  Western  Ontario 
as  in  Chicago  at  convention  time,  but  to 
round  one  up  and  get  him  at  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  deep  water  of  a  lake,  where 
he  can  neither  resent  nor  evade  the  in- 
dignity of  a  derby  hat,  is  as  difficult  as 
to  catch  the  Colonel  himself  without  his 
time-honored  felt.  There  were  none  in 
French  Lake,  where  many  had  been  the 
night  before,  so  we  crossed  to  the  outlet 


and  paddled  at  a  venture  down  the 
slow-moving  and  winding  French  River, 
Mrs.  Pink  in  the  lead  with  a  camera 
loaded  for  moose. 

There  had  been  moose  enough  in 
French  River.  Wherever  rushes  and 
sedge  grass  grew  they  had  left  broken 
stems  and  uptorn  roots.  Presently  we 
came  upon  them,  in  a  long  slough  to  the 
right.  The  nearest  was  a  cow,  lying  up 
to  her  neck  on  the  shallow  bottom  and 
flapping  her  ears  in  drowsy  content- 
ment. Perhaps  she  was  even  half  asleep, 
for  we  paddled  to  within  fifty  feet  across 
open  water  before  she  noticed  us  at  all. 
Straightway  she  led  us  through  the 
slough  for  fifty  strenuous  yards  before 
she  made  shore  at  the  edge  of  a  grassy 
meadow.  Two  or  three  bulls  behind  a 
clump  of  bushes  ran  out  to  see  what  the 
rumpus  was  all  about  and  then  trotted 
rapidly  into  the  woods  with  long,  pow- 
erful, swinging  strides. 

One  could  not  approach  a  red  deer 
that  way.  But  the  eyesight  of  a  moose 
is  surprisingly  dull,  and  in  early  sum- 
mer, while  horns  are  in  the  velvet  and 
water  alluring,  it  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  steal  fairly  close  to  them.  Getting 
enough    nearer,    however,    to    obtain    a 
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good  image  with  a  short-focus  lens  is 
something  of  a  sporting  proposition,  in 
which  the  absence  of  a  report  when  the 
camera  is  fired  is  amply  compensated  by 
the  tremendous  splashing  of  the  animal 
as  it  gets  away.  They  start  slowly, 
with  all  the  leisure  of  great  bodies  over- 
coming inertia,  and  gather  momentum 
until  it  seems  as  if  nothing  could  stop 
them.  A  bull  moose  is  a  pretty  good 
symbol  of  power. 

All  this  preliminary  chasing  was  in- 
tensely annoying  to  George,  who  insisted 
that  we  drive  one  forthwith  into  the 
open  waters  of  Pickerel  Lake,  close  by, 
where  he  could  be  rid  of  a  superfluous 
hat.  But  George  lagged  a  little,  and 
when  Bob  and  I  rounded  into  the  lake 
there  was  a  fine  bull  whom  we  quickly 
spoiled  for  hat-rack  purposes  by  bom- 
barding ashore  with  films.  It  was  un- 
kind, for  we  had  caught  him  unawares 


and  were  within  six  feet,  and  George 
was  hurt. 

"But  you  couldn't  make  the  hat  stay 
on,"  protested  Mrs.  Pink.  "He'd  shake 
it  right  off." 

"Not  if  I  got  on  and  held  it  there," 
said  George. 

Thus  sometimes  from  little  boasts  do 
mighty  ventures  grow.  This  is  philos- 
ophy. But  its  negation  in  George's  ears 
was  satire  and  ridicule  and  his  blood 
rose  in  defense  of  his  plan.  Thencefor- 
ward our  progress  down  Pickerel  be- 
came a  procession  of  banter  and  jibe,  piv- 
oting about  a  certain  bull  moose,  a  derby 
hat,  and  what  awaited  George  when  he 
should  bestride  his  steed  and  hang  up 
the  hat.  By  some  heritage  of  ancestral 
humor  he  stood  us  off,  four  to  one,  until 
I  discovered  a  fine  pair  of  battle-blunted 
and  weather-bleached  antlers  on  a  rocky 
point,   where  an  Indian  had  dressed  his 
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BOB    STEPPED   DELIBERATELY    OUT 
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SWUNG   HIS   BLACK   FELT   WITH   A   WHOOP   OF  ACHIEVEMENT 


kill,  and  added  them  to  the  cargo  of 
George's  canoe. 

It  was  a  disastrous  and  tactical  mis- 
take. In  drawling  Chippewa,  George 
showed  us  precisely  how  it  would  be 
done.  This  was  Indian,  so  Pink  prompt- 
ly deserted  to  the  side  of  George.  The, 
rest  of  us  couldn't  understand  Chippewa, 
but  we  understood  George  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  Confusion  be- 
came retreat,  then  rout,  and  "full  well 
we  laughed  at  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a 
joke  had  he." 

But  George  was  compelled  to  bide 
his  time.  The  sun  had  climbed  high 
and  was  beating  fiercely  upon  our 
heads  out  of  a  cloudless  sky  and  reflect- 
ing back  from  the  surface  of  the  lake, 
so  we  paddled  ashore  to  lunch  in  what 
must  be  the  most  beautiful  grove  of 
Norways   in   all    the   Quetico    Preserve. 


Bordering  the  water  stretched  a  fringe 
of  silvery  sand  and  behind  it  swept  rank 
upon  rank  of  tall,  clean-boled,  tapering 
pines.  It  was  fifty  feet  to  their  near- 
est limbs.  Underneath  was  a  smooth 
carpet  of  dry,  brown  needles,  some  tiny 
white  flowers,  wild  roses  in  scattered 
clumps,  and  the  diminutive  grave  of  an 
Indian  child.  Surely  no  builder  of  a 
marble  mausoleum  is  more  fittingly 
sepulchered  than  this  little  native  of  the 
Silent  Places,  who  has  reserved  of  his 
heritage  only  the  pines  and  the  wild 
roses. 

All  down  the  balance  of  Pickerel  we 
kept  to  the  middle  of  the  lake,  bound 
for  Pine  Portage.  Frequently,  far  in 
the  grassy  bays,  we  could  see  moose,  but, 
except  for  George,  we  heeded  them  not. 
The  steady  paddling  made  us  thirsty,  so 
we  tied  a  string  to  a  bottle  and  lowered 
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COLD  WATER  FROM  THE  BOTTOM  OF  THE  LAKE 


it  fifty  feet  into  the  depths  for  cold 
water.  Mrs.  Pink  had  caught  the  sup- 
per of  lake  trout,  fine  three-pounders, 
shadows  were  deepening  behind  the 
hills,  and  "the  laughter  of  the  loon 
thrilled  the  dying  afternoon,"  when  our 
bows  ran  softly  into  the  bank  on  which 
formerly  trapper  and  voyageur  stepped 
out  to  trade  with  The  Great  Company. 
The  grass-grown  mounds  where  stood 
the  walls  of  the  old  post  were  dimly 
traceable  in  the  waning  light.  Loading 
up  with  all  that  each  man  could  stagger 
under,  we  crossed  the  short  portage  and 
hurriedly  pitched  beside  a  cold  spring 
on  Dore  Lake. 

Next  morning  finishing  touches  were 
added  to  the  camp  and  Pink  christened  it 
Camp  Nish-i-shin  (Fine  Camp).  Then 
ferrying  across  to  the  outlet,  we  went 
light  over  the  portage,  with  two  canoes 
and  a  camera,  to  hunt  the  moose  in  Deux 
Rivieres.  In  the  bow  of  his  canoe 
George  ostentatiously  loaded  a  derby 
hat. 

Deux  Rivieres  is  shallow  and  sluggish 
and  narrow  and  winding,  and  through- 
out almost  its  entire  length  is  filled  with 
grass  and  rushes.  Constantly  we  came 
upon  moose,  or  heard  them  getting  away 
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when  a  turn  of  the  river  carried  our 
scent  just  right.  In  one  pool  were  four 
patriarchal  old  bulls,  who  stood  just 
long  enough  for  their  portraits.  Round- 
ing a  turn,  the  head  of  Sturgeon  Lake 
came  into  view  over  a  narrow  spit  of 
land,  and,  barely  glimpsed  through  a  veil 
of  bushes,  a  cow  moose  off  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  She  had  no  escape  but  into 
the  lake,  and  Bob  and  I  pursued  her 
hotly.  Hard  after  us  came  George  and 
Pink  and  Mrs.  Pink. 

"Hold  on,"  yelled  George,  "that's  my 
moose !" 

"She's  a  cow,"  called  Bob. 

"Head  her  off,"  besought  her  lady- 
ship above  the  tumult. 

Thereupon  we  did,  rounding  her  port 
quarter  under  forced  draft  and  cutting 
across  her  head  not  six  feet  away.  I 
dropped  my  paddle  and  reached  for  the 
camera.  Already  the  other  canoe  was 
close  up.  Mrs.  Pink  had  been  in  the 
middle  and  George  in  the  bow,  but  now 
George  crouched  by  the  center  thwart 
and  Pink  and  his  bow  paddle  drove  for- 
ward with  strokes  which  made  the  main- 
tenance of  relative  positions  a  matter  of 
seconds  only. 

The   cow   was  boxed,    one   canoe   al- 
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•    DOVE    BACKWARD    AND    SWAM    FOR    THE    CANOE 


ready  lapping  her  from  behind  and  pre- 
venting her  from  turning  to  the  right, 
the  other  shooting  diagonally  across 
from  the  left  so  that  she  could  neither 
go  forward,  save  by  boarding,  nor  bear 
to  the  left.  I  don't  think  that  the  na- 
val war  college  would  approve  the 
strategy,  but  neither  could  they  endorse 
the  fighting  tactics  of  that  cow.  She 
should  have  rammed  and  boarded,  just 
as  any  intelligent  deer  or  caribou  would 
have  done  on  the  instant.  But  Provi- 
dence looks  out  for  others  than  fools, 
and  we  were  completely  intoxicated  with 
the  excitement.  Count  two,  having  no 
precedent  for  judging  the  behavior  of  a 
moose  under  such  circumstances,  we  had 
put  ourselves  in  the  best  possible  position 
for  finding  out. 

Something  of  this  sort  flashed  incoher- 
ently through  my  mind  in  the  short  sec- 
ond or  two  that  I  put  the  focus  at  ten 
feet,  set  the  shutter,, and  called  franti- 
cally to  George  to  wait.  As  well  might 
I  have  told  the  moose  herself  to  tread 
water  and  look  pleasant.  She  had  that 
developing  situation  well  in  hand,  and 
George  was  an  opportunist.  At  the  in- 
stant of  complete  blockade  in   front  she 


swung  square  upon  her  heels  to  the  left, 
clearing  our  stern  by  inches,  and  in  the 
same  moment  George  jumped.  This 
was  directly  behind  and  there  was  not 
the  fraction  of  a  second  to  change  posi- 
tion on  the  thwart.  Twisting  as  much 
as  possible,  I  threw  the  camera  around 
and  shot  offhand  without  sighting,  just 
as  George  struck  her  back  with  a  re- 
sounding splash. 

Pink's  canoe  rocked  mightily  and  we 
both  shot  far  out  of  reach  before  mo- 
mentum could  be  checked  and  attention 
directed  to  George.  When  we  turned 
he  was  swimming  slowly  toward  us,  his 
felt  hat  still  on  his  head,  and  the  moose 
was  plowing  rapidly  for  shore.  He  had 
planned  to  grab  the  hair  of  her  back  and 
had  clawed  desperately  at  it,  but  the 
rushing  water  had  held  it  down  and  he 
could  get  no  hold,  so  that  he  was  shortly 
washed  off  and  left  to  find  his  way  to 
safety  by  the  faithless  moose. 

Bob  was  disgusted.  It  hadn't  been 
done  right,  he  confided,  and  next  day  he 
would  give  a  proper  demonstration  of 
the  art  of  broncho  busting  a  bull  moose. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  laughter  of  the 
loon    shook    the    silence    of    Nish-i-shin 
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Camp  that  night  the  honors  were  with 
George. 

Were  only  this  story  fiction,  proceed- 
ing according  to  all  orthodox  rules  of 
construction,  a  derby  hat  would  still  fig- 
ure prominently,  until  it  should  hang 
upon  its  appointed  peg.  But  its  mission 
is  ended,  and  now  stands  forth  Rivalry, 
in  his  own  name,  keyed  to  the  pitch  of 
adventure.  Bob,  too,  would  ride  a  moose, 


The  head  surely  looked  it,  as  he  stood 
there,  a  hundred  yards  out  from  shore  in 
the  grassy  bay  behind  the  point.  Water 
was  over  his  shoulders,  so  that  when  his 
head  went  down  for  a  fresh  root  he  dis- 
appeared completely  for  fully  a  minute. 
Reappearance  was  like  the  rising  of  some 
huge  leviathan  from  the  deep — ponder- 
ous, deliberate,  and  with  the  sound  of 
much    water    falling   upon    the    noonday 


CAMP    NISH-I-SHIN 


a  bull  moose,  and  until  that  moose  was 
sufficiently  satisfied.  As  in  every  good 
tournament,  there  was  a  fair  field  and  no 
favor,  and  George  assisted  with  enthu- 
siasm. 

We  sat  upon  a  shelving  rock  behind  a 
point  and  scanned  the  arena  of  yester- 
day's performance.  That  morning  there 
was  a  cow  convention  at  the  head  of 
Sturgeon.  They  had  brought  their 
calves,  which  they  left  in  the  long  grass 
around  the  shores,  while  they  disported 
themselves  in  the  freedom  of  the  lake. 
On  the  outskirts  hung  an  occasional  cal- 
low yearling,  but  of  these  Bob  was  con- 
temptuous. We  boiled  the  tea  pail  over 
a  small  fire,  warmed  some  beans,  and 
were  half  through  lunch  when  Pink 
peeked  over  the  top  of  the  point. 

"The  grandfather  of  every  moose 
in  Quetico!"  he  announced  in  a  stage 
whisper. 


stillness.  Bob  looked  him  over  witn  an 
eye   of   entire   approval. 

It  was  clearly  impossible  to  turn  his 
rear  with  a  canoe,  so  George  volun- 
teered to  go  around  on  shore'  and  throw 
stones  at  him.  I  was  then  to  pick 
George  up,  while  Pink,  Bob,  and  Mrs. 
Pink  rounded  up  the  moose  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  But  before  George  got 
into  action  we  incautiously  broke  cover 
around  the  point  in  eagerness  to  make 
a  running  start.  We  were  beyond  the 
discriminating  range  of  a  moose  for  sta- 
tionary objects,  but  the  sunlight  must 
have  flashed  from  a  paddle  blade  and 
caught  his  eye.  Very  slowly  he  turned 
and  started  for  shore. 

A  moose  can  swim  quite  rapidly  and 
trot  at  a  record  clip  on  land,  but  in 
water  to  the  withers  his  speed  is  consid- 
erably reduced.  We  waited  in  dismay 
and    prayed    for    George.      Suddenly    he 
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plunged  headlong  out  of  the  woods,  a 
long  way  off,  and  rushed  pell-mell  and 
shouting  up  the  beach.  In  his  hands 
was  a  crooked  limb,  perhaps  ten  feet 
long  and  heavy  in  proportion.  But 
Grandfather  never  faltered.  Neither 
did  George.  With  every  swashing  stride 
the  moose  rose  higher  and  gathered  head- 
way. 

From  where  we  watched  in  surprise 
at  the  conduct  of  one,  and  in  breathless 
apprehension  at  the  recklessness  of  the 
other,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  which  would 
win.  Then  the  bottom  shoaled  quickly, 
and  with  easy,  characteristic,  rhythmical 
trot  the  moose  splashed  through  the  few 
remaining  yards  to  shore.  He  seemed 
quite  oblivious  of  the  yelling  flank  move- 
ment and  of  that  brandished  limb  of  a 
tree.  Just  as  he  plunged  between  water 
and  forest  George  struck,  and  then  sat 
panting  on  a  rock  while  we  paddled  up. 

"If  that  miserable  stick  had  been  two 
feet  longer,  I'd  got  him,"  he  lamented. 

But  we  were  glad  that  it  wasn't,  for 
in  one  flash  of  anger  the  bull  would 
have  got  George. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  lake,  in  another 
deep  bay,  were  several  moose,  whom  we 
proceeded  stealthily  to  appraise.  The 
bay  was  long  and  crescent  shaped  and 
off  its  mouth  two  large  rocks  gave  some 
secrecy  to  our  approach.  But  one  of 
them  saw  us  and  the  whole  party  plowed 
ashore  and  trotted  across  a  marsh  to  the 
woods.  They  went  hesitantly,  with  back- 
ward glances,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave 
the  attractions  of  the  lake.  So  we  lay 
in  ambush  behind  the  rocks  and  awaited 
developments. 

It  was  not  a  long  wait.  Far  on  the 
left  of  the  crescent  a  moose  broke  cover 
and  stalked  leisurely  into  the  water.  It 
was  a  bull,  and  though  the  horns  were 
not  large,  Bob  decided  that  he  would  do. 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  wade  out 
and  begin  to  feed,  and  George  and  Bob, 
in  their  canoe,  fretted  impatiently.  Per- 
haps he  was  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
others.  But  evidently  reassured  at  last, 
he  walked  far  out  to  the  gently  sloping 
bottom  and  ducked  under. 

"Now  go!"  whispered  Mrs.  Pink. 

From  behind  our  rocky  screen  we 
watched  the  approach  with  bated  breath. 
Breaking  the  surface  at  one  end  of  the 


crescent  rose  the  black  back  of  the 
quarry,  and  hugging  the  shadow  of  the 
shore  from  the  other  sped  the  canoe. 
There  was  nearly  half  a  mile  to  steal. 
That  antlered  head  would  rise  dripping 
from  the  water,  when  paddles  would 
poise  motionless  in  mid  air  and  the  canoe 
would  come  slowly  to  rest.  As  the  dis- 
tance decreased  they  paddled  more  cau- 
tiously and  stopped  quickly.  After  a 
leisurely  survey  the  head  would  again 
plunge  under. 

Maneuvering  for  Position 

While  still  far  apart  the  moose  spied 
them.  He  stood  rooted,  with  head 
twisted  sideways.  Then  turning  toward 
shore  he  still  stood  and  watched,  while 
the  paddles  dipped  rapidly  and  the  canoe 
skimmed  over  the  remaining  arc  of  the 
crescent  to  block  his  retreat.  To  us  it 
was  inexplicable,  as  it  seemed  that  he 
had  plenty  of  time  to  escape.  But  from 
our  angle  of  view  we  were  under  an  op- 
tical delusion.  The  canoe  would  have 
won,  though  narrowly,  and  the  bull  cal- 
culated this  instantly.  But  not  until 
they  were  directly  behind  and  swinging 
toward  him  did  he  take  to  deep  water. 

The  celerity  with  which  the  captain 
now  maneuvered  us  from  our  moorings 
and  got  full  speed  ahead  on  the  engines 
sent  us  fairly  leaping  from  our  sheltered 
berth.  In  the  waist  of  the  ship  she  her- 
self spurned  the  water  with  vigorous 
blade.  Between  gasps  she  cut  in  with 
a  count  or  two  and  an  order  to  the  bow 
to  shorten  stroke.  I  think  that  the  bow 
was  excited  and  thought  more  of  the 
forward  battery  than  of  keeping  the 
time.  In  the  stern  Pink,  as  quarter- 
master at  the  wheel,  kept  the  head  a 
point  or  two  in  advance  of  the  pursued. 
And  so,  with  all  the  bone  in  her  teeth 
that  a  canoe  can  carry,  we  swept  down 
on  the  bull  when  he  had  gained  hardly 
the  middle  of  the  lake. 

Shipping  my  paddle,  I  ran  out  the 
bow  chaser  just  in  time  for  an  opening 
shot  before  George  and  Bob  dashed  into 
range.  Bob  had  the  stern,  but  turning 
on  the  thwart  made  him  bow  paddle. 
While  I  was  changing  the  film  George 
was  placing  him  in  position  for  boarding. 
He  ran  alongside  from  behind  until  the 
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bow  of  his  canoe  brushed  the  velvet  of 
the  antlers.  Stepping  deliberately  out, 
Bob  dropped  astride.  His  legs  were 
doubled  at  the  knees,  in  case  the  bull 
should  strike,  and  at  the  moment  of 
falling  he  grasped  one  ear  and  then  the 
other. 

It  seemed  for  an  instant  that  nothing 
would  happen.  Then,  slowing  his  pace, 
the  moose  kicked  upward  alternately 
with  his  hind  feet,  grazing  Bob's  legs 
where  they  clutched  at  his  ribs.  This 
occupied  a  few  seconds  only,  when  he 
rapidly  changed  tactics.  First  he  shook 
himself,  scattering  spray  in  all  directions. 
Failing  in  this,  he  dove  head  first  in  a 
more  desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  that 
clinging  terror  on  his  back.  It  was  not 
a  deep  dive,  nor  a  long  one,  for  the  bull 
was  winded  with  the  long  chase,  but  it 
made  Bob  grasp  the  more  stable  support 
of  his  antlers,  to  save  being  pitched  over 
his  head,  while  he  strewed  muttered  im- 
precations on  the  troubled  water. 

Twice  this  was  repeated.  But  a  bull 
moose  has  no  inbred  mastery  of  the  buck- 
ing art,  and  his  resourcefulness  was  ex- 
hausted.     His   breath   came   in    mighty 


gasps,  like  the  panting  of  a  huge  locomo- 
tive in  a  train  shed,  and  he  swam  stead- 
ily for  shore.  The  camera  caught  the 
elation  of  Bob  as  he  swung  his  black  felt 
in  air  with  a  whoop  of  achievement, 
after  which,  diving  backward  over  the 
stern,  he  swam  for  his  canoe. 

"Head  him  off,"  he  called,  "and  I'll 
do  it  again."  There  was  one  film  left, 
so  we  shook  our  paddles  in  the  face  of 
the  moose  while  Bob  wriggled  over  the 
bow  of  his  canoe.  This  time  we  were 
full  broadside  on  and  I  held  the  fire  for 
the  splash. 

"What'll  I  do  with  him  now?"  in- 
quired Bob,  in  the  confidence  of  one  who 
has  conquered  his  mount. 

"The  films  are  all  gone.  Might  as 
well  let  him  go,  or  he'll  be  all  in." 

Evidently,  however,  the  bull  wasn't 
so  tired  as  he  had  looked,  for  he  trotted 
strongly  enough  into  the  woods,  while 
Bob  clambered  again  into  the  canoe  with 
conflicting  expressions  of  triumph  and 
reluctance. 

Poor  Bob!  I  am  afraid  that  he  will 
always  feel  that  the  proofs  of  this  little 
adventure  are  extremely  inadequate. 


(To    be   continued) 

"On  the  Trail  of  the  American  Tiger"  in  the 
September  Outing  is  a  story  of  personal  experi- 
ences with  jaguar  in  Mexico.  The  author, 
H.  H.  Dunn,  is  new  to  OUTING  readers, 
but    they    will    want    to  hear   from    him    again. 


DOGS  THAT  THINK 

By   L.   DeB.   HANDLEY 

Cases  of  Canine  Intelligence  That  Seem  to  Indicate  Something 
More  Than  Ordinary  Instinct 


==^HE  traits  of  a  dog  are 
often  classified  generically 
according  to  his  particular 
breed.  You  will  hear  peo- 
ple say:  the  Bull  Terrier 
is  brave,  the  Collie  treach- 
erous, the  Airedale  good-natured,  and  so 
on.  Twenty  years  of  experience  in 
breeding  and  handling  canines  of  all 
types  have  convinced  me  that  this  whole- 
sale grouping  of  characteristics  is  about 
as  warranted  as  the  assertion  that  all 
men  are  good  or  bad,  as  one  may  look 
upon  it. 

One  finds  among  the  members  of  every 
breed,  in  fact,  individuals  possessed  of 
widely  differing  natures.  I  have  known 
cowardly  Bull  Terriers,  Collies  as  gen- 
tle as  lambs,  and  Airedales  with  impos- 
sible tempers,  in  spite  of  their  traditional 
attributes,  just  as  I  have  seen  in  all 
branches  of  dogdom  typical  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  human  being.  The  coura- 
geous man,  the  faint-hearted,  the  hard 
worker,  the  drone,  the  kindly,  the  ill- 
tempered,  the  thief,  the  glutton,  and  any 
other  you  may  mention  can  be  doubled  in 
the  genus  canis. 

The  two  first  Pointers  I  ever  owned 
— from  the  same  litter,  by  the  way — 
were  as  unlike  as  a  lion  and  a  fox.  Brill, 
the  larger  and  more  handsome  of  the 
two,  was  a  bully  and  a  coward ;  Bobby, 
the  smaller  and  less  good-looking,  had 
grit  and  nerve  that  nothing  could  daunt. 
I  mind  an  instance  in  point.  While 
shooting  quail  over  the  pair,  near  some 
timber,  Brill  started  a  badger,  and  not- 
withstanding my  cries  he  and  Bobby 
gave  chase  and  soon  had  the  beast  at  bay. 
Then  they  closed  in. 

Bobby  was  in  front  and  he  was  badly 
bitten  at  the  start,  but  it  only  served  to 
make  him   fight  the   harder.     Brill,   in- 


stead, received  a  little  scratch  on  the 
muzzle  a  few  minutes  later,  and  he  quit 
at  once,  like  a  cur.  Head  down  and 
tail  tucked  between  his  legs,  he  came 
running  toward  me,  howling  like  a  lost 
soul. 

Poor  Bobby  stuck  grimly  to  his  self- 
imposed  task,  although  getting  the  worst 
of  it,  and  by  the  time  I  went  to  his  res- 
cue he  was  in  pitiable  condition.  Yet 
he  never  whimpered. 

And  these  were  dogs  not  only  of  the 
same  breed,  but  of  the  same  father  and 
mother. 

One  of  the  gamest  exhibitions  I  ever 
witnessed  was  while  wolf  hunting  in  the 
mountains  of  Central  Italy.  The  winter 
had  been  bitter  and  several  packs  of 
wolves,  pressed  by  hunger,  had  de- 
scended upon  isolated  communities  and 
levied  on  the  live  stock.  One  of  these 
packs  had  fallen  in  with  two  Royal 
Carabineers  who  were  policing  the  coun- 
try roads  near  Subiaco  and  literally  torn 
them  to  shreds.  This  had  stirred  the 
authorities  to  action  and  the  Boarhounds 
of  a  Roman  club  to  which  I  belonged 
had  been  requisitioned  to  hunt  down  the 
savage  brutes.  Several  of  us  volun- 
teered for  the  expedition. 

A  small  cottage  near  the  spot  where 
the  tragedy  had  occurred  was  selected 
by  our  leader  as  best  for  the  purpose  in 
sight.  Here  we  could  conceal  ourselves 
and  the  hounds,  while  live  sheep  were 
put  out  on  the  road  as  bait.  We  reached 
the  place  in  late  afternoon  and  every- 
thing was  in  readiness  by  dusk. 

Among  the  motley  aggregation  of  non- 
descripts which  we  used  for  wild  boar  I 
had  noted  a  curious  couple  that  was  sel- 
dom apart.  One  was  a  vicious-looking 
monster  of  enormous  size,  mostly  Wolf- 
hound, who  went  by  the  name  of  Paff, 
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the  other  a  graceful  little  gyp,  half  Point- 
er, half  Bull  Terrier,  called  Roma. 

I  had  seen  Roma  suffer  a  terrible  in- 
jury the  year  before,  when  a  full-grown 
tusker  had  ripped  her  from  chest  to 
throat,  and  I  marveled  at  her  being  with 
us,  but  the  head  hunter  said  he  would 
rather  have  her  than  any  hound  in  the 
pack.     I  soon  ascertained  the  reason. 

The  night  was  clear  and  still.  Sounds 
could  be  heard  afar.  For  four  intermi- 
nable hours  we  sat  silently  at  the  open 
windows,  listening  with  every  sense 
alert.  Then  a  distant  yelp,  sharp  and 
stirring,  broke  the  quiet  about  us  and 
brought  us  to  our  feet.  The  hounds, 
too,  heard  it  and  pushed  forward,  ears 
pricked,  coats  standing,  a  snarl  on  their 
lips.  A  whispered  order  stopped  their 
growls. 

For  a  space  all  went  dead.  Then, 
again  and  nearer,  the  yelp  was  repeated, 
and  presently  skulking  shadows  dark- 
ened the  snow  under  the  trees  across  the 
road  and  crept  cautiously  toward  the 
frightened  and  bleating  sheep. 

The  foremost  wolf,  a  huge  beast, 
finally  reached  the  open,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  sprang  across  the  narrow 
ditch  and,  flat  on  the  ground,  began  to 
stalk  the  helpless  bait.  But  the  others, 
suddenly  emboldened  by  the  scent  of 
meat,  brushed  by  their  leader  and 
pounced  on  the  prey. 

The  next  instant  six  guns  opened  fire 
together  and  two  of  the  beasts  dropped, 
writhing,  in  their  tracks.  Another  vol- 
ley dropped  a  third.  Then,  before  we 
could  shoot  again,  one  of  the  kennel  men 
opened  the  door  and  the  hounds  leaped 
into  the  fray. 

Unable  to  use  our  guns,  in  the  ensuing 
confusion,  and  rushing  to  the  open, 
ready  to  stop  fugitives,  we  stood  watch- 
ing the  savage  battle.  Paff  alone  seemed 
a  match  for  the  fierce  antagonist  he  had 
engaged,  and  no  one  interfered  with  the 
burly  pair.  For  a  while  they  charged 
and  locked,  plunging  and  swaying  with 
fangs  at  each  other's  throat;  then  a  new 
factor  entered  the  contest.  A  slim  white 
form  crawled  up  beside  them  and  waited, 
every  muscle  twitching  with  excitement. 
It  was  plucky  little  Roma,  and  she 
looked  pitifully  frail  compared  with  the 
huge  combatants.     For  a  space  she  bent 


forward  motionless,  then  her  sinews  dis- 
tended and  she  dashed  in,  her  long  jaw 
closing  with  a  snap  on  the  wolf's  throat. 
Madly  he  thrashed  to  shake  her  off,  but 
the  grip  was  firm.  Like  lightning  Paff 
was  on  the  beast's  back,  and  the  fight 
was  over. 

Meanwhile  the  other  hounds  had  not 
been  idle  and  only  one  wolf  remained 
standing.  It  turned  abruptly  and  gained 
the  woods  unpursued.  The  head  hun- 
ter, eager  to  wipe  them  out  to  the  last, 
rushed  to  where  poor  Roma  sat  licking 
an  ugly  wound,  lifted  her  bodily,  and 
carried  her  to  the  trail,  urging  her  on. 
Torn  and  bleeding,  she  was  beyond  scent, 
but  she  never  wavered.  Darting  into 
the  timber  at  a  lope  she  was  soon  giving 
tongue,  and  by  and  by  her  tones  told  us 
she  had  the  quarry  at  bay.  And  there 
she  held  it — brave  little  gyp — until  we 
came  up.  A  canine  hero,  Roma,  if  ever 
there  was  one. 

A   Light-Fingered  Mongrel 

It  was  during  the  following  summer 
that  I  climbed  the  Apennines,  in  the 
Abruzzi,  to  bag  the  elusive  and  rare  gray 
partridge  which  inhabit  the  highest 
peaks.  We  had  to  tramp  burning  rocks 
all  day,  up  there,  and  my  three  Italian 
Bracchi,  unused  to  the  punishing  work, 
became  footsore  and  had  to  be  spared. 
In  the  predicament  I  found  it  expedient 
to  buy  from  a  local  guide  one  of  his 
mongrels,  Reno  by  name,  who  although 
totally  lacking  in  looks  was  a  splendid 
bird  dog  and  proof  against  fatigue  and 
climatic  conditions. 

Not  long  after  I  was  shooting  quail 
in  the  Campagna,  when,  on  passing  a 
farmhouse,  Reno  unexpectedly  disap- 
peared. I  called  lustily  and  presently  he 
returned,  bearing  a  still  fluttering  chick- 
en. The  sound  licking  which  I  admin- 
istered seemed  to  surprise  him  greatly;  it 
appeared  to  hurt  his  feelings  more  than 
his  hide.  However,  the  chicken  was 
dead,  and  all  I  could  do  was  to  take  it  to 
the  farmer,  explain  the  occurrence,  and 
pay  him  for  his  loss.  Then,  as  it  neared 
lunch  time,  I  asked  for  food  and  drink, 
and  was  accommodated. 

As  I  sat  eating  I  felt  something  knock- 
ing against  my  knee  and  looked  down. 
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There  stood  Reno,  proudly  wagging  his 
tail  and  offering  mc  a  nice  roll  of  salted 
pork  (salame).  1  took  it  from  him  and 
again  gave  him  a  whipping,  which  again 
he  received  meekly,  as  if  much  chagrined. 

Back  in  Rome,  a  few  days  later,  I 
was  walking  the  streets  with  His  Lord- 
ship at  large,  when  I  heard  him  whine 
behind  me,  and,  stopping  to  inquire  the 
cause,  discovered  that  he  was  carrying  a 
huge  piece  of  gory  liver,  evidently  lifted 
surreptitiously  from  a  butcher's  stand  we 
had  just  passed.  In  Rome  the  meat  is 
often  displayed  on  tables  near  the  side- 
walk. 

This  time  light  dawned  on  me.  I  had 
heard  of  thieving  dogs,  but  had  never 
seen  one  before.  I  became  convinced 
that  Reno  had  been  taught  to  steal  sys- 
tematically and  watched  him.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it;  he  never  missed 
a  chance. 

He  was  too  valuable  a  dog  in  the  field 
for  me  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  I  did  my 
best  to  break  him  of  the  bad  habit,  but 
unsuccessfully,  so  I  finally  shipped  him 
back  to  his  late  owner,  through  a  friend. 
At  destination  Reno  gave  the  latter  the 
slip.  Three  days  later  I  found  him 
curled  up  on  my  door  sill,  half  dead  with 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  He  had  footed 
his  way  back  over  one  hundred  miles  of 
road  he  had  never  traveled  except  by  rail. 

I  could  not  dispose  of  him  after  that, 
and  I  resolved  to  let  things  take  their 
course  and  pay  the  damage.  He  was 
an  interesting  study,  was  Reno.  Often 
I  had  to  admire  the  ingenuity  he  dis- 
played in  escaping  detection,  ingenuity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

It  was  in  New  Hampshire  that  I  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Betsy,  an  Airedale 
terrier  from  the  Hennen  stock,  and  we 
eventually  became  great  chums.  For  sev- 
eral seasons  I  had  her  at  camp  with  me, 
and  I  have  seen  her  do  things  that  showed 
almost  human  power  of  reasoning.  For 
instance : 

I  had  been  left  alone  at  the  bungalow, 
toward  fall,  and  was  called  to  town  for 
a  couple  of  days,  so  I  led  Betsy  to  the 
nearest  shack,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  and  asked  the  occupant  to  keep  her 
in  my  absence,  to  which  he  consented. 
She  was  of  a  sociable  disposition  and  im- 
mediately  made    friends   with   her   new 


guardian,  partaking  freely  of  his  hospi- 
tality. 

When  night  approached,  though,  she 
took  French  leave  and  ambled  back  to 
the  bungalow.  The  neighbor  felt  it  his 
duty  to  go  after  her,  and  she  met  him 
on  the  path  with  every  sign  of  welcome. 
Being  there,  he  thought  he  would  take  a 
look  around  and  see  that  everything  was 
in  order. 

No  sooner  did  he  set  foot  on  the  ve- 
randa steps  than  Betsy  leaped  atop  of 
them  and  faced  him  with  an  ugly  snarl. 
He  tried  to  caress  her,  but  she  snapped 
at  him.  Surprised  and  alarmed,  he 
backed  away,  and  started  homeward.  At 
once  Betsy  was  at  his  side,  romping  play- 
fully. He  couldn't  make  it  out,  and  he 
attempted  once  more  to  enter  our  house. 
Again  she  sprang  in  front  of  him  with 
an  angry  growl. 

Drawing  the  Line 

Her  attitude  was  so  plainly:  "I  am 
willing  to  be  friends,  but  I  cannot  allow 
you  to  trespass  on  master's  property," 
that  he  finally  understood  and  left  the 
place  without  further  ado.  She  accom- 
panied him  courteously  part  of  the  way, 
then  went  back,  stretched  out  before  the 
door,  and  spent  the  night  there.  On  the 
morrow  she  was  on  hand  for  her  meals, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  stayed 
all  day,  only  to  return  to  her  post  at 
sundown. 

There  was  nothing  that  Betsy  could 
not  be  taught.  She  learned  to  hunt, 
point,  and  retrieve  ruffed  grouse ;  she 
would  carry  parcels  by  the  hour;  you 
could  set  her  guarding  anything  you 
dropped  by  the  wayside,  sure  that  she 
would  protect  it  with  her  life  until  your 
return;  and  she  would  let  children  play 
and  abuse  her  from  dawn  to  dusk  with- 
out ever  a  show  of  irritation. 

In  swimming  I  never  saw  Betsy's  peer. 
She  was  actually  amphibious  and  would 
dive  down  in  three  feet  of  water  to  pick 
up  stones.  We  often  clung  to  her  collar 
and  let  her  tow  us  about.  Then  it  oc- 
curred to  us  to  train  her  for  life  saving, 
and  we  got  her  to  practice  on  a  manni- 
kin  made  out  of  a  sack  and  straw.  We 
would  have  succeeded  in  time,  I  believe, 
for  she  had  reached  the  point  of  swim- 
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ming  out  to  any  of  the  boys,  when  told, 
seizing  their  bathing  suits  in  her  teeth, 
and  dragging  them  ashore.  Unluckily 
we  lost  her  before  her  education  in  this 
line  had  been  completed. 

Another  Airedale  that  exhibited  al- 
most human  intelligence  was  Happy,  of 
the  famous  Tommy  Tucker  strain. 
Happy  boasted  the  most  beautiful  eyes 
I  have  ever  seen  in  a  dog.  Mirrors  of 
the  soul  are  the  eyes,  they  tell  us,  and  in 
Happy's  case  the  saying  was  appropriate, 
for  a  brave,  loyal,  noble  soul  hid  under 
his  shaggy  coat.  Gentle  as  a  child  he 
was  by  nature,  yet  a  fierce  and  resource- 
ful fighter  in  defense  of  his  master. 

One  episode  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  brand  of  dog  he  was.  We  were  on  a 
walking  trip  through  the  Adirondacks, 
and  with  us  tramped  old  Happy  and  a 
cocky  little  Fox  Terrier,  Jack.  Coming 
to  a  torrent,  which  foamed  wrathfully 
between  steep  embankments,  it  became 
necessary  to  get  across  by  balancing  on  a 
fallen  tree  that  bridged  the  chasm.  Hap- 
py skipped  over  with  sure  foot  and  we 
followed,  but  Jack  rushed  it,  tripped, 
and  fell  headlong  into  the  swift  running 
waters  below.  He  was  not  a  good  swim- 
mer, and  after  a  few  desperate  efforts  he 
went  rolling  with  the  current. 

Seeing  his  plight  we  ran  quickly  along 
the  bank,  hoping  to  find  a  place  at  which 
to  head  him  off,  but  Happy  must  have 
guessed  our  purpose,  for  he  outstripped 
us,  located  an  open  spot,  slid  down,  and 
plunged.  In  a  moment  he  had  seized  the 
drowning  Jack  and  fought  his  way  back 
to  dry  land.  Those  who  claim  that  ani- 
mals don't  reason  should  have  witnesesd 
that  rescue  and  tried  to  explain  it  through 
natural  instinct,  if  they  could. 

Irish  Setters  are  not  generally  con- 
ceded to  be  particularly  brainy,  yet  one 
that  I  knew  saved  his  master's  life  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  While  living  in 
Rome  I  usually  had  as  shooting  compan- 
ion a  young  civil  engineer,  Tito  Venturi, 
who  was  a  great  lover  of  the  breed  and 
owned  half  a  dozen  beautiful  specimens 
of  it.  His  favorite,  Bounce,  had  the  free- 
dom of  my  friend's  house  and  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  pleasure  to  Venturi  and 
his  visitors.  Bright,  companionable  and 
affectionate,  he  had  a  stock  of  entertain- 
ing tricks  which  endeared  him  to  us  all. 


One  never  called  but  Bounce  was  at 
the  door,  begging  for  one's  hat,  which  he 
took  with  the  tip  of  his  lips  and  deposited 
carefully  on  the  table.  Also,  his  master 
was  in  the  habit  of  dressing  at  home  for 
shooting,  so  that  he  often  returned  mud- 
dy to  his  knees,  and  in  order  not  to  soil 
the  rugs  he  would  take  off  his  boots  be- 
fore entering.  In  time  Bounce  learned 
to  run  upstairs  ahead  of  him,  ring  the 
bell  with  his  paw  by  standing  on  his  hind 
legs,  then  scamper  after  a  pair  of  slippers 
and  carry  them  to  the  landing. 

He  was  a  perfect  retriever,  and  this 
led  to  his  acquiring  one  of  his  prettiest 
tricks.  During  the  September  flight, 
one  year,  Venturi  knocked  over  a  quail 
that  was  only  stunned  and  soon  came  to, 
not  one  whit  the  worse  for  the  knock- 
out. Our  C.  E.  took  it  home,  clipped 
its  wings,  and  made  a  pet  of  it.  It  would 
come  when  called  and  feed  from  the 
hand,  totally  unafraid. 

One  evening  when  we  were  sitting 
over  coffee,  after  dinner,  with  Bounce 
listening  solemnly  to  the  conversation, 
my  friend  turned  to  the  dog  and  asked 
teasingly:     "Where  is  Nina?" 

Giving  the   Quail  a  Ride 

Bounce  rose  immediately  and  pattered 
out  of  the  room,  returning  in  a  few  sec- 
onds with  the  plump  little  bird  almost 
hidden  in  his  big  mouth.  Venturi  cried 
out  in  alarm,  but  his  fears  were  ground- 
less. Bounce  delivered  the  pet  most 
gently  at  his  feet,  and  then  stood  wag- 
ging his  tail  while  Nina  shook  the  mois- 
ture from  her  feathers  and  chirped  gaily, 
seemingly  delighted  at  the  treatment. 

Thereafter  one  had  but  to  remark 
"Where  is  Nina?"  for  the  dog  to  go 
after  her.  She  would  squat  patiently  and 
await  his  coming. 

I  was  not  present  on  the  day  when 
Bounce  saved  his  master's  life,  but  I  had 
the  details  from  one  of  the  men  who 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  eventful 
affair. 

The  spring  season  for  quail  was  in  full 
swing  and  hundreds  of  sportsmen  were 
quartered  at  Anzio,  a  well-known  sum- 
mer resort  south  of  Rome.  Daily  they 
set  forth  at  dawn  to  spread  along  the 
sea-front   and   await   the   arrival   of  the 
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gamy  flyers,  which  migrate  from  Africa 
in  May  and  June  cross  the  Mediterra- 
nean,  and  land  on   the  shores  of   Italy. 

North  of  Anzio  the  coast  rises  abrupt- 
ly, almost  from  the  water's  edge,  form- 
ing steep  cliffs,  thickly  covered  with 
reeds  and  stunted  brush.  Here  the  tired 
birds  often  pitch  after  their  long  flight, 
but  only  the  venturous  seek  them  out,  for 
there  is  danger  in  treading  the  narrow 
and  precipitous  paths. 

One  noon  two  belated  hunters  were 
wending  their  way  homeward  several 
miles  from  the  village,  when  a  panting 
Irish  Setter  rounded  the  shoulder  of  the 
cliff  at  a  gallop,  dashed  up  to  them,  and 
set  to  barking  loudly,  then  turned  about 
and  rushed  off,  still  barking  and  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

They  paused  for  a  moment  to  watch  his 
strange  antics,  then  went  on;  but  once 
more  he  intercepted  them,  barked  more 
loudly,  then  ran  seaward,  eyes  upon- 
them,  almost  beckoning  to  them.  His 
actions,  in  fact,  showed  so  clearly  that  he 
wanted  to  be  followed  that  they  decided 
to  investigate.  For  nearly  half  a  mile  he 
led  them  along  a  cliff  path,  stopping 
every  few  steps  to  make  sure  they  were 
coming.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  the  mystery 
was  cleared.  Crumpled  in  a  heap  beside 
a  stone  wall  lay  the  limp  form  of  a  man, 
face  down.  The  Setter  paused  and  took 
to  whining  piteously. 

In  a  moment  they  were  leaning  over 
the  prostrate  figure,  and  a  rapid  inspec- 
tion showed  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
One  of  the  man's  hands  was  shot  to 
pieces  and  rested  in  a  pool  of  blood. 
Without  losing  an  instant  they  lifted  the 
sleeve  and,  using  a  handkerchief  and  a 
stick,  they  applied  a  tourniquet  to  the 
arm.  Brandy  from  a  pocket  flask  was 
then  administered,  and  presently  the  pa- 
tient opened  his  eyes.  Feebly  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  stumbled  in  climbing 
the  wall,  and  that  in  falling  his  gun  had 
been  discharged  and  shot  off  his  fingers. 
He  remembered  nothing  else.  He  had 
fainted  trying  to  get  on  his  feet. 

Although  terribly  weak  from  loss  of 
blood,  they  were  able  to  assist  him  to  the 
nearest  habitation,  a  brick  factory,  and 
here  he  was  cared  for  by  a  surgeon  sum- 
moned from  Anzio.  He  recovered  com- 
pletely.   There  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt, 


however,  that  but  for  Bounce's  wonder- 
ful intelligence  Venturi  would  have  bled 
to  death  before  aid  reached  him. 

One  of  the  saddest  of  cases  in  dog  life 
came  to  my  attention  a  few  years  ago  in 
Boston.  I  had  gone  with  a  real  estate 
agent  to  look  over  some  property  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  when,  on  pass- 
ing a  livery  stable,  my  guide  stopped  to 
ask  an  attendant  whether  he  had  seen 
Prince. 

"Yes,"  said  the  man,  "he  has  been 
hanging  around  all  morning.  Wait  a 
minute,"  and  he  whistled  shrilly. 

An  old  Collie,  still  bearing  the  points 
of  caste,  in  spite  of  age,  answered  the 
summons. 

"I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in 
him,"  remarked  my  companion,  "he's  a 
strange  character."  Whereupon  he  took 
a  penny  from  his  pocket  and,  tendering  it 
to  the  dog:  "Here,  Prince,  a  paper,"  he 
called. 

The  collie  raised  his  head  and  I  felt 
a  sudden  pang;  both  eyes  stared  blank 
and  sightless. 

"Why,  the  poor  beast  is  blind,"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"Yes,  as  blind  as  a  bat,  but  watch 
him." 

Prince  edged  up,  searched  with  his 
muzzle  for  the  coin,  took  it  in  his  mouth, 
and  trotted  off. 

Earning  His  Living 

"A  pitiful  case,"  said  my  guide.  "That 
dog  was  once  a  great  bench  winner  and 
the  pride  of  his  owner,  but  there  was  a 
fire  and  the  man  was  burned  to  death. 
Prince  was  in  it  and  stuck  to  his  master 
to  the  very  end.  He  just  managed  to 
crawl  out  in  time  to  save  his  life,  but  he 
lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  It's  a  wonder 
he  recovered. 

"Left  homeless,  he  wandered  around 
here,  existing  on  filthy  food  out  of  the 
garbage  cans  and  sleeping  in  doorways. 
Several  times  people  tried  to  adopt  him, 
but  they  couldn't  keep  him.  He  seems  to 
prefer  running  the  streets  in  freedom. 
How  he  managed  to  pick  up  the  trick 
you  will  see  him  perform  goodness  only 
knows;  he's  been  doing  it  for  some  time." 

The  old  dog  soon  returned  carrying  a 
newspaper,  and  when  the  agent  spoke  to 
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him  he  delivered  it  and  stood  waiting. 
The  man  took  another  cent  and  held  it 
out,  saying,  "Bread,  now."  Prince  seized 
it  and  was  off  again,  coming  back  pres- 
ently with  a  piece  of  loaf.  He  stretched 
out  on  the  sidewalk  and  proceeded  to 
eat  it. 

"Curious,  isn't  it,"  commented  the 
agent,  "that  he  should  know  whether  you 
tell  him  to  go  to  the  paper-stand  or 
baker.  Anyone  would  be  glad  to  feed 
him,  but  he  appears  to  take  pride  in  his 
little  turn,  so  he  is  humored.  I  guess 
twenty  times  a  day  he's  made  to  go 
through  it;  no  fear  of  his  suffering  from 
hunger." 

We  left  Prince  busy  at  his  crust. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  the  New 
York  police  dogs.  When  the  first  Bel- 
gians were  imported  as  an  experiment — 
in  1907,  if  memory  serves — I  became 
anxious  to  see  them  at  work,  and  per- 
suaded a  newspaper  man  who  had  been 
granted  a  demonstration,  in  which  he  was 
himself  to  assume  the  role  of  criminal,  to 
let  me  go  with  him.  It  was  on  this  occa- 
sion that  I  met  the  famous  Max,  whose 
exploits  were  later  chronicled  by  the 
press. 

The  pack,  composed  of  three  Belgians, 
one  Grohenlander,  and  one  Airedale,  was 
then  quartered  in  the  old  Hurst  mansion, 
at  Fort  Washington  Park,  Brooklyn ; 
Lieut.  Geo.  R.  Wakefield  was  training 
the  dogs.  He  expected  us  and  had  in 
readiness  two  heavy  suits,  both  of  which 
he  made  the  nervy  reporter  don  in  order 
to  save  him  from  scratches  and  bruises. 

The  change  of  costume  made,  we  re- 
paired to  the  kennel.  As  we  entered,  our 
escort  shouted  "Attack!"  and  all  five  of 
the  dogs  sprang  to  their  feet,  coats  brist- 
ling, necks  straining  at  the  chains;  so 
fierce  did  they  look  that  I  was  very 
thankful  I  had  not  sought  the  honor  of 
acting  the  victim.  Then  came  the  cry 
"Down!"  and  they  crouched  low,  meek 
and  subdued. 

Max  was  now  led  out,  muzzled  and 
in  leash.  The  scribe  had  been  concealed 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  behind  a  wide 


veranda  pillar.  The  lieutenant  freed  the 
dog,  then  blew  his  whistle,  and  at  this 
arranged  signal  the  pseudo  criminal 
darted  out  of  his  hiding  place.  Max  was 
immediately  told  to  attack  and  dashed  in 
pursuit.  Before  the  fugitive  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  a  horny  snout  butted  him  in 
the  back  Of  the  knees  and  sent  him 
sprawling.  He  tried  to  rise,  but  Max 
stepped  back  nimbly,  charged  again,  and 
knocked  him  full  length.  There  the  Bel- 
gian held  him,  notwithstanding  the  man's 
attempts  to  fight  off  his  captor  or  catch 
hold  of  him.  The  way  that  dog  shied 
and  rammed  and  leaped  around  was  a 
sight  to  behold.  Not  until  the  command 
"Down!"  was  sounded  did  his  aggressive 
tactics  cease. 

In  an  open  field  nearby  was  a  tall 
fence,  probably  twelve  feet  high.  The 
supposed  thief  was  asked  to  climb  and 
straddle  it:  then  Max  was  ordered  after 
him.  Covering  the  ground  in  great 
strides,  the  powerful  sheep-dog  soon 
reached  the  fence,  leaped,  and  with  nails 
clinging  to  the  bare  boards,  scrambled 
high  enough  to  reach  the  man's  foot.  But 
for  the  muzzle  he  would  have  had  him. 
As  it  was,  the  scribe  lost  his  balance,  at- 
tempted to  right  himself,  then  fell  almost 
on  top  of  his  assailant.  "Don't  move  and 
you  are  all  right,"  shouted  the  lieutenant, 
so  he  kept  still  and  the  dog  merely  stood 
watch  over  him,  ready  for  action,  but 
without  stirring.  The  officer  came  up 
and  pretended  to  arrest  his  man,  but  he 
whispered  instead,  "Show  fight,"  and  the 
two  of  them  fell  to  wrestling.  At  once 
Max  entered  the  fray.  Cleverly  tripping 
his  master's  antagonist  by  getting  between 
his  legs  or  launching  against  him  full  tilt, 
he  gave  no  quarter  until  he  heard  the 
snap  of  the  handcuffs.  Then  he  desisted, 
but  all  the  way  back  to  the  kennel  his 
eyes  never  left  the  prisoner  for  an  instant. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  able 
allies  the  police  have  been  able  to  drive 
away  every  crook  from  the  neighborohod. 
Throughout  the  district  guarded  by  the 
dogs  no  bolts  or  chains  are  needed  when 
they  are  on  patrol. 


"Bringing  Back  the  Game"  in  September 
OUTING  is  a  story  of  the  work  that  one  organiza- 
tion is  doing  in  the  artificial  breeding  of  game  birds 


BALLISTICS  OF  CARTRIDGLS 

By  CHARLES  NEWTON 
IV 

American  Big  Game  Cartridges 


"OST  of  the  popular  inter- 
est centers  around  the 
rifles  and  ammunition 
used  for  big  game  hunt- 
ing. While  but  a  small 
-"-  proportion  of  the  true 
lovers  of  the  spiral  tube  are  so  circum- 
stanced that  they  ever  actually  go  on  a 
hunt  after  big  game,  yet  the  longing  is 
there  in  all  cases,  and  with  the  longing 
is  the  interest  in  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
hunt.  And  for  those  who  do  go  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  weapons  used  are  ever  a 
matter  of  vital  importance.  When  one 
has  spent  the  time  and  money  to  seek  the 
elusive  quarry  in  its  native  haunts  he  is 
even  now  rinding  the  shots  offered  fewer 
and  farther  between ;  hence  he  must 
needs  look  more  closely  to  the  qualities 
of  the  weapon  carried,  that  those  shots 
which  are  offered  may  best  be  utilized. 
Hence  it  is  our  purpose  to  discuss,  in  this 
and  the  succeeding  chapter,  the  qualities 
of  the  cartridges  most  commonly  used  in 
the  big  game  hunting  in  this  country. 

To  discuss  all  the  popular  cartridges 
used  for  this  purpose  in  America  would 
make  an  article  unduly  long,  and,  as  an 
easy  and  logical  line  of  division  presents 
itself,  we  will  avail  ourself  of  it  and  dis- 
cuss first  those  cartridges  used  in  Ameri- 
can-made rifles,  and  reserve  those  for  the 
different  foreign  arms  for  the  next 
chapter. 

Probably  the  most  popular  hunting 
cartridges,  at  the  present  time,  are  the 
military  cartridges,  the  ballistics  of  which 
were  given  in  the  June  issue. 

The  6  mm.  is  adapted  only  to  the  Lee 
Straight  Pull  rifle,  formerly  used  by  the 
Navy,  and  it  was  never  extensively  used. 
However,  it  is  said  to  be  quite  popular 
in  Alaska  and  Northwest  Canada. 

The  .30  caliber  cartridges  can  all  be 
used  in  the  Winchester,  model  1895,  and 


it  is  now  quite  the  thing  to  use  the 
regular  military  rifles  to  which  they  are 
adapted  as  sporting  weapons,  either  re- 
stocking them  with  sporting  model  stocks 
or  in  their  primal  ugliness  and  service- 
ability. The  Krag  and  model  1893 
Springfield  cartridges  have  for  years  been 
furnished  with  soft  point  bullets,  but  the 
model  1906  cartridge,  the  best  of  them 
all,  has  been  used  principally  in  its  orig- 
inal military  form.  The  regular  150 
grain  sharp  point  bullet  has  made  for  it- 
self considerable  of  a  reputation  as  an 
efficient  killer  of  game,  but  occasionally 
is  sorely  disappointing  in  its  stopping 
power. 

Analysis  of  its  action  indicates  that  its 
killing  properties  lie,  to  a  great  extent, 
in  its  tendency  to  tip  over  upon  impact, 
describing  sundry  cartwheels  and  hand- 
springs during  its  passage  through  the 
body  of  the  beast  struck,  and  when  this 
occurs  no  soft  point  is  needed.  How- 
ever, when  one  chances  to  behave  as  a 
properly  designed,  well-brought-up  bullet 
should,  and  passes  through,  point  on,  its 
effects  leave  much  to  be  desired.  How- 
ever, last  season  a  soft  point  spitzer  bullet 
for  this  cartridge  was  thoroughly  tested, 
with  most  gratifying  results,  and  the 
coming  season  will  doubtless  see  it  on 
the  market. 

The  remaining  American  cartridges 
now  seriously  advocated  for  big  game 
shooting  all  have  many  admirers  and  all 
are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  making  these  computations  the  bal- 
listic coefficient  is  determined  by  compar- 
ing the  velocity  at  the  muzzle  and  at  100 
yards,  as  given  by  the  Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co.  Those  velocities  are 
determined  experimentally,  and  the  re- 
sulting coefficient  includes  not  only  the 
elements  of  diameter,  weight  and  form 
of  the  bullet,  but  the  added  element  of 
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steadiness  of  flight,  which  has  an  impor- 
tant effect  upon  the  atmospheric  resist- 
ance encountered.  In  other  words,  the 
given  coefficient  is  that  of  the  bullet  and 
rifle  combined,  and  inasmuch  as  it  rep- 
resents the  actual  field  performance  of  the 
cartridges,  it  should  be  satisfactory. 

The  .45-70-350  Gould  cartridge  was 
for  many  years  considered  the  last  word 
in  a  big  game  load.  It  had  a  host  of  ad- 
mirers, so,  as  a  concession  to  the  past  and 
in  memory  of  a  long  and  successful  ca- 
reer, its  ballistics  are  here  given.  Its 
comparatively  high  muzzle  velocity  gave 
it  a  decidedly  flatter  trajectory  over 
sporting  ranges  than  the  heavier  bullets 
in  this  caliber,  but  it  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior at  the  longer  ranges. 

Every  rifleman  has  in  his  heart  a  warm 
spot  for  the  old  .45-70-500.  Many  of 
us  have  likewise  had  a  warm  spot  on  the 
shoulder,  attributable  to  the  same  cause. 
In  the  days  when  Dollymount,  Creed- 
moor,  and  Wimbledon  loomed  large  on 
the  map  it  was  a  standby,  and  well  it 
stood.  And  when  the  sportsman  desired 
to  dig  deeply  into  that,  which  was  mortal, 
and  likewise  irascible,  of  "Old  Ephraim," 
that  long  500  grain  bullet  seemed  like  a 
sheet  anchor  to  windward  and  a  squall 
coming  fast.  The  kick  did  not  bother 
then.  And  this  hard  hitting,  deep  driv- 
ing missile  has  still  a  host  of  friends 
among  the  older  hunters.  Although  less 
powerful  than  the  Krag  at  the  muzzle 
by  twenty  per  cent.,  yet  it  is  its  equal  at 
300  yards  and  its  superior  beyond  that 
range,  and  at  1,000  yards  it  strikes  a 
harder  blow  than  the  1906  Springfield. 
So  it  still  has  some  claim  to  respect.  The 
ballistics  of  this  cartridge  with  the  405 
grain  bullet  are  midway  between  those 
given,  but  are  omitted  as  lacking  in 
interest. 

In  the  transformation  from  black  to 
smokeless  powder  this  affection  for  the 
.45-70  led  to  the  production  of  a  High 
Velocity  cartridge,  using  a  300-grain 
bullet  at  an  initial  velocity  of  1888  f.s., 
but  as  its  ballistic  properties  are  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  the  .45-90  they  are 
omitted. 

The  .45-90-300  W.  C.  F.  cartridge 
had,  in  black  powder  days,  great  popu- 
larity, and,  like  the  .45-70,  was  adapted 
to  smokeless  powder  in  a  High  Velocity 


type.  The  original  bullet  weight  of  300 
grains  was  retained,  and  as  the  carrying 
power  of  this  bullet  is  demonstrated  well 
in  the  H.  V.  cartridge,  the  ballistics  of 
that  only  are  given.  Its  muzzle  velocity 
is  but  8  f.s.  less  than  that  of  the  Krag 
cartridge,  but  at  100  yards  is  162  f.s.  less. 
Its  muzzle  energy  was.  674  foot-pounds 
greater,  but  at  200  yards  it  was  77  foot- 
pounds less,  and  still  losing  rapidly.  This 
cartridge  is  next  to  the  best  illustration 
we  have  of  the  futility  of  speed  alone  in 
a  hunting  rifle,  yet  the  imposing  figures 
of  muzzle  velocity  and  energy  have  mis- 
led a  host  of  sportsmen. 

The  "young  cannon"  of  the  American 
rifles  was  the  .50-110  W.C.F.  Like  the 
.45-70  and  .45-90,  it  was  duly  trans- 
formed into  a  "high  velocity"  arm,  with 
the  stupendous  velocity  of  2,242  f.s.  and 
energy  of  3,349  foot-pounds.  Yet  with 
almost  1,000  foot-pounds  more  energy  at 
the  muzzle  than  the  1906  Springfield,  it 
has  actually  less  at  100  yards,  and  at  200 
yards  it  is  inferior  to  the  Krag.  It  pro- 
duces a  splendid  impact,  on  the  shoulder, 
but  otherwise  its  chief  virtue  is  as  a  beau- 
tiful example  of  fading  away. 

The  first  pronounced  American  de-> 
parture  from  the  military  high  power 
cartridge  was  the  .35  W.C.F.  The  250 
grain  bullet  possessed  sufficient  length  to 
carry  well  for  one  of  the  blunt  point  type, 
and  it  has  a  great  many  admirers.  Should 
the  makers  ever  load  it  with  a  sharp  point 
bullet  of  about  200  grains  and  drive  it  at 
the  higher  velocity  which  the  same  gas 
pressure  would  give,  it  would  be  one  of 
our  best  cartridges. 

The  .405  W.C.F.  has  long  been  the 
king  bee  of  the  American  rifle  hive.  It 
has  made  its  mark  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Its  muzzle  energy  of  3,236  foot- 
pounds has  overtopped  all  others  except 
the  .50-110  H.V.  above  mentioned,  and 
it  retained  its  velocity  and  energy  much 
better.  However,  it  leads  the  1906 
Springfield  in  power  by  but  an  eyelash  at 
200  yards  and  is  decidedly  inferior  at  300 
yards.  For  hard  hitting  at  short  range  it 
does  well,  but  beyond  200  yards  it  is 
badly  outclassed  by  a  number  of  others. 
In  fact,  at  200  yards  and  beyond  the  .35 
W.C.F.  is  a  close  second  in  energy  and 
decidedly  superior  in  velocity  and  tra- 
jectory.    It  has  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
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recoil  than  the  .35  W.C.F.  and  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  Springfield. 

This  bullet,  while  now  quite  light  in 
proportion  to  its  diameter,  is  still  suscep- 
tible of  much  improvement  by  forming  it 
with  a  sharp  point,  even  though  lack  of 
length  in  the  magazine  should  necessitate 
a  sacrifice  of  some  powder  room.  As  it 
is,  it  is  suitable  only  for  jungle  shooting, 
and  it  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  for 
some  of  the  jungle  game.  We  are  aware 
that  the  views  may  meet  with  criticism 
and  conflict  with  those  of  hunters  of  na- 
tional or  world-wide  reputation,  but  if 
one  will  take  the  works  of  any  of  the  men 
wTho  have  successfully  used  this  rifle  on 
African  game  and  study  carefully  their 
reports  of  their  experiences,  he  will  find 
that,  while  some  long  shots  have  been 
successful,  the  element  of  chance  entered 
largely  into  the  success,  and  that  the 
opinions  given  are  based  almost  entirely 
on  short-range  work.  And  if  one  knew, 
when  beating  the  jungle,  that  the  result 
would  be  lion  or  leopard,  then  a  lion  or 
leopard  rifle  will  do ;  but  if  by  chance  the 
expected  Felidcc  should  prove  a  buffalo  or 
a  rhinoceros,  the  god  of  lucky  shots  could 
be  invoked  none  too  quickly. 


Hunters,  both  great  and  otherwise,  are 
prone  to  speak  highly  of  the  weapons 
with  which  they  have  been  successful. 
This  is  but  natural.  It  has  been  most 
strikingly  exemplified  during  the  past 
year.  The  .22  high  power  rifle  has  dur- 
ing that  year  been  used  on  almost  every 
kind  of  American  game,  and  usually  with 
success.  Therefore  many  of  our  most 
practical  and  experienced  hunters  have 
unqualifiedly  pronounced  it  big  enough 
for  any  American  game.  It  is  a  little 
wonder,  and  will  do  wonders  luhen  you 
hit  them  right,  but  you  sometimes  have 
to  hit  where  and  when  you  can.  And, 
in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  rifle  which 
will  do  the  business  under  the  latter  con- 
ditions is  the  proper  one  for  use. 

His  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  .405  on  heavy  African  game 
shows  much  the  same  conditions  as  that 
of  the  reports  concerning  the  .22  high 
power  on  elk,  moose,  and  bear.  Those 
desiring  a  big  game  rifle  for  general  use 
might  well  compare  the  ballistics  given 
in  the  accompanying  table  with  those  of 
the  1906  Springfield,  given  in  the  June 
issue,  and  those  of  some  other  rifles,  to  be 
given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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.45-90 

.50-110 

.45-70  Gould 

.45-70 

W.H.V. 

W.H.V. 

.35  W.C.F. 

.405  W.C.F. 

Coef.  209 

Coef.  264 

Coef.  194 

Coef.  155 

Coef.  287 

Coef.  258 

Range 

Bullet 

350  gr. 

500  gr.- 

300  gr. 

300  gr. 

250  (jr. 

300  gr. 

Muzzle 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

1344 

1201 

1992 

2242 

2200 

2204 

Energy,   ft.   lbs. 

1404 

1602 

2644 

3349 

2687 

3236 

100  yd. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

1139 

1081 

1621 

1744 

1923 

1897 

Energy,    ft.  lbs. 

1009 

1317 

1751 

2026 

2053 

2399 

Trajectory,    ft. 

.238 

.278 

.112 

.092 

.085 

.086 

Time,  FPt.,  sec. 

.244 

.264 

.167 

.152 

.146 

.147 

200  yd. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

1025 

1005 

1316 

1342 

1672 

1623 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

819 

1100 

1158 

1200 

1550 

1740 

Trajectory,  ft. 

1.08 

1.21 

.554 

.482 

.391 

.404 

Time,  FPt.,  sec. 

.522 

.550 

.372 

.347 

.313 

.318 

300  yd. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

942 

940 

1112 

1083 

1448 

1384 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

693 

985 

828 

780 

1175 

1290 

Trajectory,    ft. 

2.73 

2.96 

1.54 

1.50 

1.02 

1.07 

Time,  Fl't.,  sec. 

.828 

.862 

.621 

.612 

.506 

.518 

500  yd. 

Velocity,   ft.  sec. 

810 

833 

917 

864 

1130 

1078 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

511 

770 

561 

498 

700 

780 

Trajectory,  ft. 

9.24 

9.49 

5.95 

6.25 

3.82 

4.16 

Time,  FPt.,  sec. 

1.52 

1.54 

1.22 

1.25 

.978 

1.02 

1000  yd. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

545 

614 

607 

506 

827- 

779 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

231 

420 

246 

171 

375 

390 

Trajectory,    ft. 

56.8 

53.0 

41.73 

49.1 

26.2 

28.7 

Time,  FPt.,  sec. 

3.77 

3.64 

3.23 

3.51 

2.56 

2.68 

1500  yd. 

Velocity,  ft.  sec. 

340 

434 

373 

256 

625 

565 

Energy,  ft.  lbs. 

90 

210 

93 

44 

218 

410 

Trajectory,  ft. 

210.2 

171.6 

162.5 

237.2 

86.5 

97.6 

Time,  FPt.,  sec. 

7.27 

6.55 

6.38 

7.69 

4.65 

4.94 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  WALKS 
AND  PATHS 


By  GRACE  TABOR 


Illustrated  with   Diagrams 


How   to    Create   Good  First  Impressions   of   Your   Grounds  and 
Garden  and  Then  to  Back  Them  Up 


|r  ||  NHE  way  into  and  through 

your  garden  and  grounds 
has  all  the  value  belong- 
ing to  first  impressions 
generally,  and  that  is  fre- 
quently the  most  impor- 
tant of  all.  Your  walks,  paths  and  gar- 
den entrances  have  a  threefold  value; 
through  the  material  of  which  they  are 
constructed,  they  make  one  sort  of  im- 
pression, through  their  form  another,  and 
by  reason  of  what  architects  would  call 
their  "scale,"  another. 

Material  has  been  mentioned  first  be- 
cause it  is,  in  one  way,  the  most  obvious 
thing,  more  glaring  when  badly  chosen, 
contributing  in  a  larger  degree  to  a  pleas- 
ant effect  when  well  chosen.  But  the 
"obviousness"  of  material  should  by  no 
means  detract  from  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  a  walk's  form  or  line  of 
direction  and  its  scale,  although  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  a  walk  or  path  or  even 
an  entrance  gateway  may  be  more  com- 
fortably tolerated  when  its  design  and 
scales  are  altogether  failures  but  its  ma- 
terial suitable  and  harmonious,  than 
when  a  very  excellent  design  or  plan  is 
executed  in  the  wrong  substance  and 
thrown  distressingly  out  of  scale. 

Sidewalks  of  cement  along  the  high- 
way are  unquestionably  superior  to  any 
others,  but  within  the  garden  they  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  quite  hopeless.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  recall  a  single  exception.  Only 
by  toning  it  down  with  a  gravel  space 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  wide  on 
either  side  is  it  possible  to  qualify  the 
glaring,  garish,  utilitarian  unpleasantness 
of  cement  sufficiently  to  make  it  anything 
but  an  offense  anywhere  within  private 
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grounds.  And  even  with  this  modifica- 
tion, it  should  never  be  used  except  for  a 
main  entrance,  which  is  always  conceded 
to  be  semi-public  in  its  character. 

The  material  par  excellence  for  inte- 
rior walks  is  brick,  laid  on  a  bed  of  sand, 
this  on  a  bed  of  cinders.  The  old-time 
natural  flagstones  are  next  in  choice  to 
the  bricks,  while  gravel,  properly  laid, 
always  makes  a  walk  little  inferior  to 
any.  This  latter  must  be  carefully  railed 
in,  however,  as  old  garden  beds  were 
railed,  to  prevent  its  scattering  into  the 
turf  along  its  margins;  or  else  the  turf 
must  stand  well  above  it.  The  latter  is  a 
more  pleasing  measure  to  insure  the  con- 
finement of  the  gravel,  perhaps,  and  quite 
as  effective  if  the  walk  itself  is  well 
crowned  and  good  drainage  at  either  side 
is  provided. 

Across  and  through  the  garden,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  small,  there  is  nothing  so 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  so  generally  a 
finish  and  ornament  to  the  design  as- 
walks  of  close-cut  turf.  That  they  are 
wet  after  rain  there  is  no  denying ;  but  so 
are  walks  of  other  kinds,  and  most  other 
things  as  well.  The  morning  dew  leaves 
them  reluctantly,  some  object,  which 
must  be  granted.  But  to  my  mind  neither 
of  these  complaints — nor  both  of  them 
together — voices  a  sufficient  reason  for 
not  using  them.  However,  where  they 
seem  to,  stepping-stones  of  equal  size  and 
regular  form  may  be  sunk  into  the  turf 
regularly  and  the  effect  practically  un- 
impaired. They  should  be  regular  where 
definite  and  regular  lines  prevail,  only 
gardens  of  marked  informality  admitting 
the  flat  stones  of  all  sorts  of  shapes  and 
sizes. 
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Naturally  prominent  because  of  what 
they  are,  and  bound  to  mark  divisions, 
the  walks  and  paths  should  always  follow 
leading  lines;  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
leading  lines  should  invariably  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  walk  or  path.  Indeed,  it  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  restraint  in  the 
number  of  walks  rather  than  to  introduce 
too  many. 

A  walk  or  a  path  would  never  exist  if 
there  were  not,  earlier  than  it,  two  ob- 
jects from  one  of  which  it  was  desired 
to  pass  to  the  other.  "Where  does  this 
lead?"  is  the  instant  query  whenever  and 
wherever  a  path  meets  the  rambler ; 
which  means  really  what  does  it  lead  to? 
what  lies  at  the  end  ?  Or  in  other  words, 
why  is  this  path? 

This  brings  us  to  a  phase  of  walk  lay- 
out that  has  always  been  .to  me  one  of 
the  most  interesting — a  phase  which  I  do 
not  find  often  recognized,  even  by  those 
who  have  studied  the  matter.  I  can  give 
it  no  better  name  than  the  "instinctive 
direction" — and  this  may  need  explain- 
ing. It  is  just  what  the  name  signifies; 
given,  for  example,  an  object  in  one  place 
to  be  traveled  to,  from  a  point  at  any 
distance  from  it,  every  creature  making 
the  trip  will  choose,  without  stopping  to 
think,  a  certain  course — and  all  will 
choose  practically  the  same  course.  Nat- 
urally we  should  expect  this  to  be  the 
most  direct.  Actually,  however,  it  al- 
most never  happens  that  a  path  follows  a 
perfectly  straight  line,  the  reason  being 
that  the  straight  line  is  not  usually  the 
easiest  way ;  and  it  is  the  easiest  way  that 
is  followed,  even  though  this  must  devi- 
ate from  being  the  shortest  for  nothing 
more  consequential  than  an  ant  hill  or  a 
rank  tuft  of  grasses. 

This  element  must  be  permitted  free 
rein  in  planning  walks,  even  in  formal 
garden  design,  if  they  are  to  provide 
really  satisfying  strolls.  Not  that  they 
may  take  their  own  course  unguided,  but 
for  their  guidance  the  "instinctive  direc- 
tion" should  be  kept  in  mind  and  the  con- 
ditions which  determine  it  should  be  pro- 
vided, where  they  will  guide  along  the 
line  predetermined  by  the  designer.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  walks  may  be  put  wher- 
ever they  are  desired;  then,  wherever  this 
may  be  and  whatever  their  direction,  they 
and  their  environment  must  be  so  con- 


A     GARDEN     DESIGN     WITH     A     GOOD 
REASON   FOR  ALL  ITS   PATHS 

trived  as  to  make  that  direction  seem 
instinctive. 

Going  over  the  designs  given  herewith, 
the  "contriving"  to  this  end  is  not  always 
apparent,  although  it  would  show  at  once 
in  the  planting.  For  planting  is  usually 
enough  to  provide  all  the  guide  to  direc- 
tion which  even  the  most  tortuous  path 
may  need. 

But  even  without  its  planting,  the  first 
design  shows  a  reason  for  all  its  paths; 
the  rear  ones  each  approach  the  bird 
bath  in  a  general  way,  and  the  main  en- 
trance in  front  is  absolutely  direct.  In 
the  second,  it  is  not  the  planting  alto- 
gether, but  the  sun  dial  and  planting  in 
combination  which  swing  the  path  from 
the  porch  over  to  the  extreme  right  so 
sharply.  Once  there  it  goes  on  along  the 
shortest  possible  way  to  the  arbor.     The 
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PATHS  WHOSE  CURVES  ARE  LARGELY 

DETERMINED    BY   THE    PLANTING 

PLANS 

entrance  walk  here,  however,  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  planting  for  its  curves  ; 
without  it,  they  would  be  absurd  affecta- 
tions not  to  be  tolerated  for  an  instant. 
Similarly  designs  III  and  IV  show  the 
same  principle,  the  squared  corners  of 
the  first  being  the  perfectly  natural  con- 
sequence of  going  around  the  square  beds, 
the  curve  and  angle  of  the  second  that  of 
avoiding  the  border  that  runs  from  front 
to  rear. 

The  walks  are  planned  always  accord- 
ing to  convenience  and  to  suit  individual 
taste;  objects — the  "whats"  and  the 
"whys" — are  then  introduced  where  none 
exist,  at  strategic  points;  and  then  the 
planting  is  adjusted  to  fit  and  to  make  all 
consistent  and  reasonable.  Walks  that 
are  purely  utilitarian,  however,  need  not 
be  so  painstakingly  worked  out,  for  the 


utilitarian  walk  provides  its  own  reason 
and  direction,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  Well  proportioned  and  of  suitable 
material  they  certainly  should  be,  though  ; 
and  planted  and  ornamented  they  as  cer- 
tainly may  be.  But  on  all  small  grounds 
their  direction  should  never  be  interfered 
with,  for  such  interference  wastes  pre- 
cious space. 

Take  for  instance  the  service  ways  in 
each  of  these  four  plans;  they  do  not  use 
up  an  inch  unnecessarily,  but  go  direct  to 
the  object  aimed  at.  Moreover  they  do 
not  give  access  to  the  grounds  generally, 
any  more  than  the  street  does;  and  their 
position  makes  them  almost  unseen — cer- 
tainly unrealized — from  either  the  house 
or  the  garden.  What  little  notice  they 
might  attract  is  obviated  by  the  planting 
which  shelters  them. 

Where  the 'space  between  house  and 
street  is  kept  in  lawn,  it  is  an  advantage 
usually  to  carry  tl  e  front  entrance  walk 
also  in  at  the  side — for  lawn  space  should 
be  undivided  wherever  possible.  But 
where  this  cannot  very  well  be  done, 
where  it  will  sacrifice  convenience  and 
directness  and  the  point  of  instinctive  en- 
trance from  the  street,  this  walk  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  general  design  by  some 
little  touch  such  as  the  sundial  in  plate  I : 
thus  its  position  is  vindicated  and  it  is 
made  a  pleasant  center  in  itself,  instead 
of  being  only  a  tolerated  necessity. 

This  point  of  entrance  from  the  street, 
by  the  way,  is  another  of  those  subtle 
things  which  instinct  must  govern — ac- 
tual instinct  in  this  case  and  not  arti- 
ficially directed  instinct,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  walk.  For  no  trick  will  serve  to  fix 
this  point;  it  fixes  itself,  definitely  and 
obstinately.  The  direction  from  which 
a  place  is  approached  has  more  to  do  with 
it  perhaps  than  anything  else,  but  the  po- 
sition of  the  house  entrance  complements 
this;  so  really  it  takes  the  two  in  combi- 
nation to  work  the  matter  out.  Again  it 
is  the  impulse  to  save  steps — the  lazy  hu- 
man nature  in  us — that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  thing.  Here  we  must  let  this  im- 
pulse do  its  work  uninterfered  with ;  and 
there  is  no  way  of  doing  this  except  to 
experiment,  on  the  ground- 

Given  the  house  location,  try  ap- 
proaching its  entrance  from  the  sidewalk 
— its  porch  steps,  if  it  is  reached  by  porch 
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have  a  capacity  for  expressing  very  accu- 
rately the  qualities  which  lie  beyond 
them. 

But  first  of  all  let  us  make  sure  that 
we  have  them.  No  yawning  intermis- 
sions in  fence  or  hedge,  with  nothing  to 
close  them,  will  do;  neither  will  fine  gate- 
posts and  gate,  with  no  wall  or  hedge 
through  which  they  admit.  Either  de- 
mands the  other;  and  the  garden  de- 
mands both.     Each  must  be  in  scale  with 


steps — from   both   directions.     Try   it   a 
great  many  times,  until  the  turn  is  in- 
stinctive   and    not    thought    about;    get 
others  to  try  without  their  knowing  it, 
and  note  the  point  where  the  majority 
leave  the  sidewalk.     There  may  be  two 
such  points;  in  all  likelihood  there  will 
be,  if  the  two  directions  of  approach  are 
used — in  which  .event  a  spot  midway  be- 
tween them  will  probably  be  the  right 
place  for  the  gate  and  the  start  of  the 
entrance  walk.     Yet  this  may 
not  be  it  after  all,  possibly,  for 
the    point    indicated    by    those 
coming     from     the     direction 
whence    approach    will    most 
commonly   be   made,    as   from 
trolley  or  station,  may  be  more 
true  to  the  situation. 

If,  for  example,  the  cus- 
tomary approach  to  the  place 
shown  in  plate  II  should  be 
from  the  left,  then  no  excuse 
that  could  possibly  be  invent- 
ed would  serve  to  justify  an 
entrance  where  that  plan 
shows  it.  Nearer  to  the  left 
boundary  than  to  the  right  it 
would  have  to  be,  unless  it 
kept  the  position  shown  in  the 
design  of  plate  I.  Here,  then, 
is  an  influence  from  outside 
the  garden  or  grounds  that 
must  always  be  reckoned  with 
in  planning  at  least  the  main 
entrance  walk.  For  of  course 
its  curves,  if  it  have  them,  and 
its  general  direction  will  be 
determined  by  its  point  of  de- 
parture from  the  sidewalk. 
The  formula  of  the  general 
rule,  so  far  as  a  general  rule 
may  be  formulated,  therefore, 
is:  never  pass  the  house  en- 
trance to  reach  the  entrance  to 
the  place.  Supplement  this  by 
a  rule  to  go  as  directly  as  pos- 
sible from  gate  to  front  door, 
especially    on    small    grounds. 

Garden  entrances  themselves, 
or  gates,  have  even  greater  pos- 
sibilities as  regards  first  im- 
pressions than  walks.  Indeed, 
they  may  very  nearly  make  or 
mar  a  place,  as  far  as  its  street  square  cornered  paths  to  go  around  square 
aspect   is  concerned,    for   they  beds  of  flowers 
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the  other,  too — and  with  the  house  and 
the  place  generally  as  well,  conforming 
to  its  delicate  balance  quite  as  nicely  as 
the  walks.  Freak  structures  such  as  are 
sometimes  built  of  cobblestones  are  not 
suitable  to  the  suburban  garden,  for  the 
same  reason  that  crude  building  materials 
are  not  appropriate  for  use  in  suburban 
houses.  The  bizarre  and  extraordinary 
has  little  merit  anywhere,  and  none  at 
all  if  it  strikes  a  discord. 


As  to  material  common  sense 
should  decide  in  most  cases. 
As  for  example,  common  sense 
should  prevent  the  building  of 
an  air  lattice  arch  between 
stone  posts,  or  the  erection  of 
clumsy  monstrosities  of  birch 
or  beech  saplings,  laboriously 
put  together  but  never  solid, 
anywhere  but  in  the  wilder- 
ness; even  there  they  are  not 
practical.  Arched  gateways, 
rightly  conceived  and  executed, 
are  charming  without  a  doubt, 
but  the  entire  place  must  be 
considered,  and  its  character 
must  determine  whether  such 
an  entrance  will  add  to  or  de- 
tract from  the  ensemble.  With 
the  simple  cottage  type  of 
dwelling,  a  vine  or  rose-cov- 
ered arch  entrance  is  a  delight- 
ful and  appropriate  feature, 
but  with  a  formal  house  such 
a  gateway  is  too  ingenuous  and 
childish  to  be  appropriate. 

The  stirrer  arch  of  living 
green,  either  privet  or  hem- 
lock, rising  from  an  enclosing 
hedge  of  the  same,  is  better 
suited  to  this  type,  with  a  trim 
paneled  gate  swinging  from 
simple  posts  beneath  it.  But 
for  the  place  that  is  in  no  sense 
"quaint"  there  is  probably 
greater  dignity  and  appropri- 
ateness in  the  uncovered  gate- 
way than  in  any  sort  of  arched 
opening.  It  is  the  small  and 
intimate  garden  that  needs  this 
more  distinctive  setting  apart, 
especially. 

It  is  with  walks  and  gate- 
ways as  with  so  many  other 
phases  of  constructive  garden 
work,  of  making  and  adorning;  the 
one  great  obstacle  to  our  accomplishing 
the  best  results  always  is  the  tendency  to 
minimize  the  value  of  each  seemingly 
small  feature.  Once  rid  of  the  idea 
that  anything  at  all  "does  not  matter," 
the  road  of  progress  becomes  an  open 
highway  along  which  we  are  bound  to 
move,  if  we  resolutely  refuse  to  be  be- 
guiled from  it  this  way  or  that  by  the 
trifling  or  the  bizarre. 
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GIVING  THE  FRYING  PAN  A 
CHANCE 

A  Method  That  Has  Made  Good  Through  Nearly  Fifty   Years 

of  Experience 


HERE'S  a  lit- 
tle   tip    for 

c  a  m  pers  who 
want  to  include 
a  frying  pan  in 
their  camp  outfit 
and  yet  don't 
want  to  trust  to 
the  usual  expe- 
dient of  balancing 
it  insecurely  on 
the  embers  or  on 
unsteady  stones. 
The  information 
comes  to  us  from 
Mr.  Charles  H. 
Robinson,  of  St. 
Paul,  and  is  the 
fruit  of  nearly 
fifty  years  of  out- 
door experience. 
Mr.  Robinson 
uses  two  pieces 
of  one-inch  pipe 
about  three  feet 
long  for  his  hori- 
zontal supports. 
These  are  sup- 
ported    by     steel 

rods  driven  into  the  ground  and  hav- 
ing a  right  angle  bend  of  about  two 
and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  which  enters 
the  ends  of  the  pipes. 


A  SENSIBLE  SU 


strap  iron  y& 
inch  by  one,  mak- 
i  n  g  sure,  of 
course,  that  they 
possess  the  requi- 
site stiffness.  In 
case  they  are  to 
be  used  in  sandy 
soil  it  is  well  to 
twist  them  at  the 
bottom  to  give 
them  a  better  grip 
in  the  ground. 

It  is  possible 
to  cook  as  many 
as  four  different 
articles  at  the 
same  time  with 
one  fire  properly 
built.  The  weight 
of  the  whole  out- 
fit should  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds, 
and  the  prob- 
lem of  packing 
in  a  canoe  or 
on  a  horse  is 
a  simple  one. 
The  rods  will  cool  quickly  when 
taken  from  the  fire  and  consume  little 
time  in  setting  up  or  taking  down.  If 
it  is  desired,  the  fire  can  be  concentrated 


'PORT  FOR  THE  FRYING  PAN 
IN  CAMP 


The  pipes" should  be  held  about  six  at  one  end,  insuring  quick  cooking  there 
inches  above  the  ground  and  about  four  and  slow  heating  for  anything  that  may 
inches   apart.     The   supports   can   be  of     be  at  the  other  end  of  the  rods. 
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A  WOMAN  TEN- 
DERFOOT IN 
BEAR  COUNTRY 

By  FRANCES  GIBBONS 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

All  the  Sensations  That  Make  a 
Hunt  Worth  Remembering 

NE  evening  in  May  we 
swung  off  the  old  Cari- 
bou Road,  across  the 
Fraser,  and  into  Lillooet. 
Fifty  miles  by  stage  we 
had  made  that  day, 
through  the  sunshine  and  flowers  of  the 
bench-lands,  the  skyline  of  the  snowy 
Cascades  towering  above  us,  the  swirl 
of  the  Fraser  thousands  of  feet  below. 
Kloochmen  (Siwash  women)  were 
straggling  home  in  chattering  groups, 
tired  from  the  day's  work  of  panning 
the  river  banks  for  gold.  Their  red 
and  yellow  calico  dresses  wove  glowing 
dots  into  the  background  of  the  sunset's 
flame,  brilliant  kerchiefs  flaunted  over 
their  straight,  black  hair.  White  teeth 
gleamed,  and  swarthy  faces  creased  into 
laughing  wrinkles,  as  they  grinned  at  us 
a  friendly  greeting,  half  impudent,  half 
shy.  A  cluster  of  houses  lay  peaceful 
in  the  distance.  From  out  the  cluster 
dropped  half  a  dozen  horsemen  on  wiry 
Indian  ponies,  jaunty  with  jingling 
spurs  and  leather-fringed  "chaps."  They 
shouted  "Howdy's"  as  they  tore  whoop- 
ing by  in  a  haze  of  dust.  This  was 
Lillooet,  tucked  away  in  the  shadow  of 
the  mountains,  gateway  to  one  of  the 
greatest  game  fields  in  the  world. 

Our  guide  and  outfit,  arranged  for 
weeks  before  by  letter,  were  all  in  read- 
iness. One  night  at  the  trading  post, 
and  to-morrow  we  were  off  for  the  open 
and  a  bear  hunt.  After  supper  we  sat 
on  the  steps  of  the  one  hotel.  The  wide 
doors  of  two  saloons  sent  a  flare  of  light 
through  the  twilight.     Board  walks  on 
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THE   WILD   GOAT    NO   LONGER   WILD 

either  side  of  the  widening  of  the  moun- 
tain road,  called  by  courtesy  a  street,  af- 
forded the  promenade.  Indian  bucks 
and  their  klooches  strolled  up  and  down 
in  groups  and  pairs,  flirting,  giggling, 
chaffing.  Miners  down  from  the  placer 
diggings,  the  month's  clean-up  in  their 
pokes,  "grinned  up"  between  the  rounds 
of  black  jack  and  poker.  Prospectors 
swarmed  the  general  store,  outfitting  for 
the  summer  season  in  the  Bridge  River 
country.  A  Chinese  joint,  set  at  the 
end  of  the  row  of  wooden  shacks,  did  a 
thriving  business.  Now  and  again  its 
dingy  windows  were  darkened  by  the 
shadow  of  a  klooch  signaling  her  white 
man  for  a  bottle.  Half-breeds,  in  from 
the  ranches  of  the  bench-lands,  clattered 
through  the  crowd  on  their  ponies,  their 
shouts  drowning  the  rattle  of  poker 
chips  and  the  clank  of  glasses.  A  man's 
voice  sang  snatches  of  "My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home"  in  a  sweet,  high  tenor. 
The  singer  was  "Jimmy,"  English  re- 
mittance man  and  sometime  Oxford 
fellow;  he  had  never  seen  Kentucky, 
and  he  was  very,  very  drunk. 

But  next  morning  the  scant  double 
row  of  houses  lay  prim  in  the  sunlight 
as  any  New  England  village  "back 
home."  The  air  was  soft  with  the  scent 
of  apple  blossoms,  and  across  the  hills 
the  rancheree  church  bell  called.  "Long 
Nine"  and  "Smoky  Liz,"  still  drowsy 
from  last  night's  copious  libations,  but 
on  their  way  to  early  mass  waved  us  a 
chastened  good-bye  as  our  pack  train 
jangled  out,  bound  for  Seaton  Lake  and 
the  Mission  Mountain  trail. 


MAKING  HOLIDAY  DOWN  THE  MAIN  STREET  OF  LILLOOET 


The  Mission  Mountain  trail  is  calcu- 
lated to  breed  painful  meditation  on  the 
part  of  the  innocent  "Chechako,"  albeit 
of  unalloyed  delight  to  the  seasoned 
mountaineer.  It  is  a  threadlike  trail, 
crumbling  and  treacherous,  dipping  close 
to  the  water's  edge  in  places,  or  soaring 
to  sheer  heights  of  shale-blue  cliffs.  We 
hunters  three,  the  guide,  and  the  eight- 
een pack-horses,  with  cook  and  horse- 
wrangler  bringing  up  an  imposing  rear, 
made  something  of  a  cavalcade,  viewed 
from   its  various  juts  and  angles. 

Our  first  night's  camp  lay  at  its  end, 
at  the  foot  of  hoary  Mission  Mountain. 
The  entire  population  of  the  Rancheree 
swarmed  out  to  greet  us  as  we  rode  in, 
ravenous  and  saddle-sore.  "Anderson 
Lake  Bob,"  tyee  of  the  village  since  the 
recent  demise  of  "Johnny  Bull,"  is  a 
famous  bear  hunter.  The  most  inacces- 
sible of  bear  dens  holds  no  secrets  from 
him.  Early  in  spring,  long  before  the 
snow  has  gone,  he  straps  on  his  show- 
shoes  and,  with  a  pack  on  his  back,  goes 
out  alone  and  unattended  on  a  private 
excursion  for  grizzly  pelts.  The  aver- 
age bear,  faint  from  a  winter's  fast, 
dazed    and    half   blind    in    the    unaccus- 


tomed daylight,  though  a  fairly  easy  prey 
under  such  conditions,  is  apt  to  become 
peeved  with  before-breakfast  intruders. 
Bob's  exploits  make  many  a  splendid 
tale  fit  for  camp-fire  spinning. 

He  was  to  join  our  party  as  guest  and 
semi-guide.  Hence  the  local  interest  in 
our  arrival. 

That  night  we  were  the  recipients  of 
a  "hiu  potlatch" — a  transcendent  pot- 
latch,  a  potlatch  whose  glories  it  is  a 
delight  to  recall.  Gifts  of  steaming 
muck-a-muck,  baskets  of  wild  strawber- 
ries, tiny,  but  of  delicious  flavor  and 
sweet  as  honey,  bushels  of  the  bulbous 
grass  root  known  as  the  "Siwash  pota- 
to," were  but  a  generous  preliminary. 
Dried  salmon,  black  with  the  smoke  of 
the  willow  wick-i-up,  was  piled  like 
stacks  of  kindling  beside  our  packs. 
Fresh  eggs,  nestled  daintily  in  baskets  of 
woven  grasses,  were  proffered  as  an  es- 
pecial delicacy,  though  they  proved  so 
tainted  with  the  salmon  diet  of  the 
rancheree  chickens  as  to  be  unedible. 
Tobacco,  tea,  and  chocolate  were  accept- 
ed in  turn  with  profound  formalities. 

Our  quarters,  the  home  of  the  absent 
priest,  were  in  the  center  of  the  village. 
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Before  each  log  hut  around  us  blazed 
a  tremendous  camp-fire.  Our  own  flared 
highest  of  all,  lighting  up  the  interior  of 
the  single  room  with  its  rafters  of  spruce 
and  peaked  roof  of  hand-planed  "shakes." 
Slabs  of  dried  fish  dangled  from  the 
ridgepole.  A  vividly  colored  chromo  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and   a  great  bronze 


AMONG    THE    MOUNTAINS    WHERE    TRAILS    ARE    NO 
MORE 


crucifix  gleamed,  oddly  distorted,  in  the 
flicker  of  light  and  shadow. 

Outside,  each  man  lounged  on  his 
blankets  and  took  his  share  in  entertain- 
ing our  guests  squatted  in  the  circle  of 
the  camp-fire.  Tin  cups  of  "hooshum," 
the  native  drink,  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  crimson  "hooshum  berry,"  together 
with  pipes  and  tobacco,  were  handed 
about  to  men  and  women  alike.  "Mad 
Mary,"  Bob's  widowed  sister,  enjoyed 
the  role  of  hostess,  her  fine  old  face 
grave  with  the  anxieties  of  the  occasion. 
Leaning  on  her  ironwood  stick,  a  wisp 
of  scarlet  shawl  over  her  head  and  shoul- 
ders, she  fluttered  about,  driving  the 
yelping  dogs  before  her,  rebuking  the 
youngsters  whose  curiosity  brought  them 
nosing  like  little  furtive-eyed  animals 
around   the  packs  of  the  white  hunters. 

Olallee  Tyee,  shrunken,  bent,  his 
hands  like  claws  and  face  a  mask  of 
yellowed  ivory,  so  old  that  he  remem- 
bered the  first  white  man  who  came 
across  the  border  in  search  for  "hiu 
sclow"  (much  gold),  droned  endless 
yarns  of  those  adventurous  days  when 
Siwash  and  whites  alike  gambled  their 
lives  against  the  perils  of  the  Unknown 


with  nuggets  and  a  poke  of  gold  dust 
for  stakes.  "Old  Agnes,"  too,  proved  a 
genius  as  a  story-teller.  Fat  and  villain- 
ous, with  the  wicked  eyes  of  a  she  pirate, 
she  retained  not  a  trace  of  the  gypsy 
beauty  that  had  brought  her  the  proud 
distinction  of  quondam  wife  to  an  Eng- 
lish renegade  of  noble  blood. 

Portage  Paul,  lean  and 
handsome,  the  best  canoe- 
man  in  the  district,  came  in 
his  cedar  dugout,  to  smoke 
with  the  strangers,  a  silent 
but  distinguished  listener. 
"Young  Alec"  was  there 
with  his  bride,  displaying 
her  in  her  wedding  finery 
of  ribbons,  beads,  and 
fringed  buckskin,  with  that 
naive  pride  of  ownership 
peculiar  to  bridegrooms  the 
world  over -whether  white- 
skinned  or  brown. 

Withdrawn  to  the  edge 
of  the  firelit  circle,  the 
women  whipped  soop-a- 
lally,  timing  their  strokes  to 
the  rhythm  of  some  weird  native  melody. 
The  soop-a-lally  was  designed  as  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  evening,  a  su- 
perlative treat,  to  be  dispensed  only  on 
such  supreme  occasions. 

Soop-a-lally  is  Siwash  for  ambrosia, 
nectar,  double-distilled  delight.  Into  a 
wide,  flat  basket,  with  sides  woven 
roughly  for  the  purpose,  is  poured  a 
small  cupful  of  hooshum.  Acrid  and 
puckery,  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the 
beverage  are  much  prized  by  the  Indians 
in  this  land  where  the  local  term  for  re- 
fusing to  sell  a  man  whisky  is  to  Siwash 
him.  The  women  take  turns  at  the  bas- 
ket, beating  the  liquid  with  thonged 
whips  of  frayed  leather-root.  When  it 
froths  over  the  sides  of  the  basket,  a 
sudsy,  foamy,  pink  meringue,  soop-a- 
lally  is  ready  for  serving. 

Its  appearance  is  a  signal  for  a  scram- 
ble. Hunting  knives,  wooden  paddles, 
pieces  of  bark,  and — alas  for  the  appetite 
of  the  white  man! — fingers  are  utilized 
in  dipping  up  the  rose-tinted  dainty. 
The  last  sound  I  remember  on  that  first 
night  out,  after  we  had  rolled  into  our 
blankets  and  tumbled  on  the  floor  to 
sleep,  was  the  quarreling  of  the  puppies 
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and  children  over  whose  turn  it  was  to 
lick  the  sides  of  the  soop-a-lally  basket. 

"Rob  says  we've  struck  the  best  time 
of  the  year  to  get  bear  up  here,  all 
right,"  said  Schwartz,  the  guide,  next 
morning,  as  we  ate  our  sizzling  break- 
fast of  trout  not  a  half  hour  from  the 
lake,  crisp  bacon,  and  delicious  coffee, 
made  in  the  cold  lake  water  and  taken 
from  the  fire  at  the  first  bubbling  sim- 
mer. 

"Along  about  now  the  grizzly  comes 
out  of  the  timber  and  begins  to  work 
the  slides.  The  leaves  ain't  thick  enough 
yet  to  hide  him  much,  and  he's  more  in 
the  open  than  he  will  be  later  on  in  the 
nut  and  berry  season.  The  snow's  melt- 
ing fast,  an'  that  new  grass  is  mighty 
green  an'  temptin'  to  a  bear  that  ain't 
tasted  a  salad  for  close  onto  six  months." 

A  hasty  smoke  while  the  cook  clat- 
tered together  the  last  plates  and  pans 
ready  for  the  pack.  The  Boy  insisted 
on  personally  superintending  the  scour- 
ing of  the  new  aluminum  plates.  Cook 
grinned  as  he  took  a  bar  of  soap  from 
his  pack. 

"He'll  get  over  that," 
Schwartz  indulgently.  The 
aluminum  cooking  outfit 
had  been  the  Boy's  contri- 
bution— an  excellent  one, 
save  when  the  screws 
dropped  out  of  the  skillet 
handles  and  let  dough-gods 
and  bacon  into  the  ashes. 
The  sun  was  not  yet  over 
the  ridge,  but  the  snow  caps 
of  the  mountains  were  a 
streaky,  soop-a-lally  pink, 
and  a  feathery  cloud  of  sil- 
ver mist  drifted  slowly 
from  the  lake.  The  air  was 
sharp  from  the  snow- 
banked  peaks.  We  left  the 
fire  reluctantly  to  walk 
stiffly  to  the  waiting  horses. 
It  was  hard  to  swing  a  leg 
over  the  saddle.  Take  it  from  me,  the 
second  day  on  the  trail  is  no  joy  ride. 

It  was  on  our  third  day  out  that  we 
made  the  trapper's  hut  some  ten  miles 
up  the  South  Fork  of  the  Cadwalder. 
This  was  to  be  our  permanent  camp, 
where  were  stored  the  extra  supplies  and 
pack-horses,  for  this  glorious  summer  out 


o'  doors  was  not  limited  to  the  six  weeks' 
bear  hunt.  Later,  when  the  season 
opened,  we  would  take  the  trail  of  the 
mountain  goat  and  the  big-horn,  the 
intervening  weeks  to  be  devoted  to  a 
prospecting  expedition.  Hence  the  pres- 
ence of  the  expert.  As  for  the  Boy,  he 
was  a  traveling  arsenal.  We  named  his 
special  pack-horse  "The  Armory."  My 
interests  were  represented  by  the  very 
complete  photographic  outfit  we  carried, 
as  well  as  by  an  extra  supply  of  note- 
books and  sketching  materials. 

It  was  up  the  slides  of  the  Cadwalder. 
that  we  hoped  to  get  a  specimen  of  the 
hybrid  as  yet  uncatalogued,  which  is 
neither  brown  bear  nor  grizzly,  but  has 
the  characteristics  of  both.  We  had  seen 
skins  brought  from  this  district.  They 
were  an  exquisite  creamy  tint  in  color, 
combining  the  silver  sheen  of  the  griz- 
zly with  a  shade  much  lighter  than  that 
of  the  common  brown  bear.  The  hair  is 
long,  shimmering  in  wave  on  wave,  and 
only  about  the  head  is  there  a  hint  of  the 
stiff  roach  of  the  grizzly.  The  skull  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  snout  wolflike, 
resembling  in  this  respect  the  polar  bear. 
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These  animals  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  and  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  small,  light  bear  of 
Vancouver  Island. 

Here  Sam,  the  wrangler,  deserted  us, 
as  the  result  of  a  vicious,  if  unobtrusive, 
internecine  strife  waged  with  the  cook. 
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Threats  and  bribes  alike  were  unavail- 
ing. A  promise  to  send  back  a  "cousin" 
to  take  his  place  was  the  utmost  conces- 
sion to  be  wrung  from  him.  Meanwhile, 
someone  must  stay  behind  to  care  for 
the  animals  and  guard  provisions  from 
the  raids  of  four-footed  marauders.  A 
tossed  coin  assigned  the  role  to  me,  Bob 
obviously  regarding  it  as  a  special  man- 
ifestation of  Providence.  Early  in  the 
game  he  had  expressed  his  verdict.  "Halo 
mam  oo  k — hiu  muck-a-muck"  ("Won't 
work — eats  a  lot"),  he  announced  con- 
temptuously. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak  they  were 
off,  Schwartz  at  the  head  of  the  little 
procession,  lithe  and  picturesque  in  his 
fringed  buckskins.  The  Boy  rode  jaunt- 
ily behind  him,  his  wide  sombrero 
tipped  at  a  rakish  angle  that  prophesied 
a  sun-peeled  nose  before  night.  The 
Expert,  in  the  regulation  corduroys  and 
flannel  shirt  topped  by  a  bright  silken 
neckerchief,  sat  his  saddle  in  very 
straight,  military  fashion,  so  making 
amends  for  his  lack  of  inches.  Last 
came  Bob,  the  furry  tail  of  his  squirrel- 
skin  cap  waving  jauntily  as  he  rode  with 
the  loose-limbed  nonchalance  that  makes 
the  Siwash  pony  look  the  easiest  mount 
imaginable — till  you  try  one. 


GETTING    READY    FOR    NOT    THE    LEAST    PLEASANT 
PART  OF  THE  DAY 


My  hobbled  horses  sniffed  and  whin- 
nied as  the  rest  fell  into  line  without 
them.  We  watched  wistfully  till  the 
train  filed  out  of  sight  around  the  slope. 
Presently  I  caught  them  again  with  the 
glasses,  creeping  up  the  mountain  side, 
pasted  in  inky  silhouette  against  the  sil- 
ver background  of  a  snowy  slide.  Then 
I  built  my  camp-fire  and  set  a  pot  of 
beans  to  boil. 

The  hut  perched  on  a  flat  between 
the  angle  of  two  steep  slopes,  a  toy  box 
no  more  noticeable  than  an  ant  hill  in 
the  midst  of  giant  furrows  set  on  end. 
The  Cadwalder  country  is  typical  bear 
country.  The  stream  cuts  through  the 
mountains,  in  a  narrow,  knifelike  valley, 
piling  them  up,  height  on  height,  on 
either  side.  Some  are  precipitous,  naked, 
awful.  Some,  gentler  in  contour,  are 
clothed  in  the  green  velvet  of  pine  and 
spruce.  Everywhere  the  great  walled 
heights  are  streaked  and  patched  with 
the  scarring,  gray-blue  dumps  which  are 
the  slides  where  the  bear  feed.  Through 
breaks  in  the  skyline  I  could  see  the 
steely  blue  of  the  glaciers  clinging.  One 
big  fellow  directly  across  from  my  camp, 
miles  up,  would  split  and  break  in  the 
hot  mornings  with  cracks  like  a  rifle 
shot.  At  night  his  sullen  "Boo-oo" 
rumbled  like  cannon 
through  the  darkness. 

The  hut  was  of  logs, 
moss-chinked,  with  a  single 
low  opening.  In  one  corner 
was  my  bed,  a  shake-down 
of  spruce  boughs  covered 
with  blankets.  Provi- 
sions and  pack-saddles  filled 
the  scant  remaining  space. 
At  night,  as  the  mountain 
dusk  swept  down,  cuddling 
the  angle  where  my  camp 
lies  hidden  in  a  blanket  of 
gray,  I'd  pile  the  logs  on 
my  dooryard  fire  till  the 
flames  roared  to  the  pine 
tops.  Down  by  the  spring 
I'd  fill  a  miner's  gold  pan, 
culled  from  the  Expert's 
stores,  with  moist  and  sticky 
clay.  Small  pine  knots, 
heavy  as  lead,  with  drip- 
ping resin,  heaped  on  the 
pan    of    wet    clay,     when 
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lighted  and  carried  indoors 
to  be  set  high  on  a  cracker 
box,  made  the  jolliest  of 
open  fires. 

Candles  stuck  on  bits  of 
bark  and  thrust  in  chinks 
between  the  logs  at  my 
bed's  head  added  further 
cheerful  illumination. 
There,  curled  in  my  blank- 
ets, on  the  spruce  boughs, 
the  door  barricaded  against 
four-footed  raiders,  I'd  read 
and  scribble,  and  never 
have  the  most  luxurious  city 
quarters  afforded  half  the 
pleasurable  comforts  that 
did  this  solitary  "bache- 
lor's" den,  which  later  we 
nicknamed     "The    Studio.'' 

Up  with  the  first  morn- 
ing breeze  that  stirred  the 
tree  tops  and  paddling  down 
the  trail  to  the  "  pool," 
moss-rimmed  and  fringed 
with  dainty  grasses — a  still  pool,  cold, 
clear,  and  dark,  where  deer  sometimes 
came  down  to  drink.  After  my  plunge, 
every  nerve  a-tingle  and  body  glow- 
ing, a  brisk  trot  to  the  creek  flats, 
where  the  ponies  whinnied  a  good  morn- 
ing. There  I  counted  noses,  gave  them 
a  bit  of  salt,  and  left  them  to  -nibble 
contentedly  at  the  scanty  bunch-grass 
that  was  their  breakfast. 

Then  to  my  own  breakfast.  The  em- 
bers of  last  night's  camp-fire,  aided  by 
strips  of  silvery  birch  bark,  flame  into 
a  merry  crackle,  and  soon  a  fat  dough- 
god  browns  his  puffy  sides  on  the  red 
coals,  the  bacon  is  crispy  and  a  tin  of 
golden  marmalade  adds  sweetness  to  the 
breakfast  menu.  My  back  propped 
against  a  mossy  log,  I  watch  the  mists 
burn  to  rose  and  turquoise-blue  and  cop- 
per. The  snow  hollows  blur  about  the 
edges.  "Pop"  goes  the  glacier  and  a 
miniature  snowslide  comes  crackling 
down.  The  roar  of  the  waterfall  echoes 
and  dies  away  and  grows  louder  as  a 
breeze  springs  up.  A  bluebird  trills  with 
a  flash  through  the  pines  like  a  sapphire 
arrow.  An  inquisitive  porcupine  wad- 
dles up  with  his  awkward,  sidelong  gait, 
to  investigate  the  remains  of  the  cooling 
dough-god     phlegmatically.       At     last, 
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stimulated  to  the  point  of  "washing  up," 
the  dishes  are  scoured  with  sweet  pine 
ashes,  and  I'm  off  with  a  gun  to  scare 
up  a  partridge  for  luncheon. 

Actually  I  was  sorry  when  the  myth- 
ical "cousin"  materialized,  loafing  se- 
renely up  the  trail  one  e-vening  at  sun- 
set. Next  morning  I  was  off,  and  the 
real  hunt  on,  for  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned.  In  hunting  bear, 
camping  comforts  are  reduced  to  the 
minimum.  No  roomy  tents,  no  open 
fires,  no  luxurious  menus.  Once  a  bear's 
little,  hoglike  eyes  glimpse  a  white  tent 
flap,  or  that  sensitive  snout  sniffs  the 
odor  of  cooking,  not  only  will  he  de- 
sert the  slides  himself,  but  he  passes  the 
word  on  to  the  rest  of  his  tribe  as  well. 
The  boys  were  settled  in  an  inconspicu- 
ous nook,  well  back  among  the  alders 
and  willows,  the  only  canvas  in  camp  a 
cover  for  provisions  in  case  of  showery 
weather.  They  slept  rolled  in  blankets 
on  the  ground  under  a  typical  Indian 
wick-i-up.  Two  cleft  poles  set  a  suit- 
able distance  apart  held  a  ridgepole, 
green  saplings,  supported  by  the  ridge- 
pole, slanted  to  the  ground  at  an  angle 
to  afford  shelter  when  thatched  with  a 
quantity  of  leafy  willow  boughs.  Ten 
feet   away,    the   wick-i-up   could   not   be 
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distinguished  from  any  other  portion  of 
the  green  thicket  surrounding  it. 

Six  good  slides  were  well  in  sight  of 
the  little  camp.  Each  morning  we  set 
out,  carrying  a  lunch  of  bread  and  meat 
and  chocolate,  for  the  all-day  wait  on 
the  mountainside.  It's  an  idle  sort  of 
hunt,  is  a  bear  hunt.  There  is  no  slight- 
est resemblance  to  the  tense,  eager  sport 
of  trailing  the  big-horn ;  no  long  climbs 
of  bleak  and  wind-swept  steeps  to  an 
eerie  mountain  pasture  somewhere  near 
the  sky;  no  hours  of  creeping  ambush, 
crouched  and  straining,  only  to  be  de- 
tected long  before  reaching  a  vantage 
ground  that  promises  a  fair  shot,  and  the 
whole  nerve-racking  performance  gone 
over  again. 

Instead,  a  short,  swift  scramble 
through  the  jungle  of  undergrowth  that 
fringes   the   slide,    a   stiff   climb   but   an 


north  side  of  your  boulder  screen,  show- 
ing a  freshened  patchwork  of  tints  and 
colorings.  The  upspringing  breeze 
blows  to  leeward  of  the  slides,  and  with 
a  sigh  of.  utter  contentment,  if  you  are  a 
man,  you  realize  that  you  may  smoke. 
To  be  sure,  there  are  other  days  when 
the  wind  is  in  the  wrong  direction  for  a 
smoke.  When  the  delicate  shreds  of  sil- 
ver mist  that  thread  themselves  in  and 
out  of  the  spirelike  pinnacles  of  the  ca- 
thedral peaks  wad  into  sulky,  dead-gray 
blankets,  out  of  which  comes  drifting  a 
swirl  of  snow,  the  sunny  slope  lies  bleak 
in  shadow,  and  the  snow  in  the  heights 
sneaks  down  upon  you  in  a  chilling  driz- 
zle. The  icy  raindrops  trickle  down 
your  neck,  and  achy  twinges  cramp 
your  shoulders.  A  bevy  of  energetic 
snts  seek  shelter  up  your  trousers  leg. 
They   sting   and    tickle.     Sharp   pebbles 


LATER     WE     WOULD     TAKE     THE     TRAIL     OF     THE     MOUNTAIN     GOAT     AND     THE 

BIG   HORN 


expeditious  one.  The  guide  assigns  each 
man  his  hiding  place,  himself  retaining 
the  glasses  and  keeping  lookout.  Shel- 
tered by  a  boulder,  perhaps  as  big  as  a 
good-sized  house,  you  sprawl  comforta- 
bly on  a  gentle  slope  carpeted  with 
short,  thick  grass,  soft  as  a  velvet  rug. 
The  sun  drenches  the  mountainside  in  a 
golden  flood.  The  air  is  sharp  with  the 
wild  mountain  tang  of  pine  and  sage. 
The  alder's  fluttering  leaves  have  still 
the  waxy  glisten  of  the  spring's  newest 
gleam.      Mosses    and    lichen    swath    the 


and    knobby    bits    of    brushwood    gouge 
tender  portions  of  your  anatomy. 

Squirm  and  huddle  to  your  boulder  as 
you  may,  discomfort  increases.  That 
everybody  else  remains  cheerfully  undis- 
turbed adds  the  final  straw  to  your 
disgruntlement.  Schwartz  sits  hunched 
against  his  mossy  log,  imperturbable  as 
an  Indian.  Bob,  a  few  feet  below  him, 
scans  the  opposite  slide  with  binoculars, 
seeking  that  oblong  dot  or  blot,  different 
from  all  other  dots  and  blots,  and  even 
the  raindrops  misting  the  glasses  fail  to 
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disturb  his  placidity.  The  Boy's  wide 
sombrero  acting  as  a  partial  rainshield, 
he  seems  nowise  inconvenienced  by  the 
steady  trickle,  and  the  Expert,  with  his 
sweater  tied  about  his  neck,  the  loose 
arms  flapping  grotesquely,  whistles  un- 
der his  breath  and  nibbles  chocolate. 
You  will  cheerfully  choose  death  from 
exposure  rather  than  be  the  first  to  men- 


had,  or  have  ever,  seen.  The  glasses 
brought  him  so  close  that  I  could  see  his 
huge  jowls  shake  and  quiver  as  he  rooted 
and  snuffed  in  the  edge  of  the  snow,  pre- 
cisely as  a  hog  roots.  Once  he  must 
have  suspected  our  nearness,  for  he 
reared  slowly  on  his  haunches  and  sat 
for  a  couple  of  minutes,  turning  his 
head  from  side  to  side  and  sniffing  sus- 
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IF   HE   CAN   GET   WITHIN   RANGE 


tion  camp,  you  resolve  grimly,  and  turn 
your  attention  to  a  feud  that  is  raging 
between  a  fussy  red  squirrel  and  an  im- 
pudent trick  of  a  chipmunk. 

The  chipmunk  has  discovered  the  red 
squirrel's  cache  of  nuts,  deep  in  a 
scooped-out  hollow  beneath  the  up-tilted 
end  of  a  boulder.  A  flash  of  black  and 
buff,  a  scurry  of  red,  followed  by  squeals 
of  staccato  blasphemy;  then,  perched  on 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  his  tail  curled 
flauntingly  over  his  impudent  back,  Sir 
Chipmunk  deliberately  cracks  and  eats 
one  of  the  red  squirrel's  nuts,  holding  it 
up  gleefully  in  his  wizened  paws  for  the 
further  tantalizing  of  red  squirrel,  who 
writhes  and  chatters,  his  tiny  face  trans- 
figured with  rage. 

I  became  so  absorbed  in  this  bit  of 
byplay  that  I  failed  to  notice  the  return 
of  the  sunshine,  when  Schwartz  handed 
me  the  glasses  with  a  whispered  "Look." 

Paddling  leisurely  along  the  slide  was 
an   enormous   black   bear,   the   largest   I 


piciously.  The  sun  lighted  up  his  mag- 
nificent coat,  turning  its  crow's-wing 
black  to  gleaming  bronze.  I  saw  the 
Boy  preparing  to  shoot.  "Wait!"  I 
implored.  "Not  yet!"  Presently  he 
dropped  to  all-fours  again  and  resumed 
his  comfortable  search  for  an  evening 
meal.  At  a  signal  from  Schwartz,  the 
Boy  fired.  It  took  three  shots  to  finish 
him,  but  the  Boy  was  egregiously  self- 
satisfied.  Next  day  he  stroked  the  long, 
shining  fur  of  that  seven-foot  pelt 
stretched   in  the  rack  to  dry. 

A  few  mornings  later  Schwartz  hur- 
ried into  camp  in  great  excitement.  He 
had  been  out  with  the  glasses  taking  a 
" cultas  nanich,"  preparatory  to  placing 
us  for  the  day's  hunt.  He  had  come  on 
fresh  sign  on  the  trail,  and  farther  up 
the  trees  were  clawed  and  scratched 
with  the  newly  inscribed  autograph  of  a 
visiting  grizzly.  Following  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  he  had  finally  spotted 
him— an    immense    fellow,    evidently    a! 
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stranger,  traveling  across  the  range  and 
working  the  slides  as  he  went.  There 
was  no  dawdling  over  the  camp-fire  that 
morning,  petting  the  horses,  or  teasing 
the  cook.  It  was  a  two-mile  jaunt, 
straight  along  the  hog's  back,  to  where 
he  had  seen  the  bear.  We  jogged  along 
rapidly  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  taking 
no  particular  care  as  to  the  silence  of  our 
going,  when  Schwartz  stopped  short, 
rigid  as  a  pointer,  down  straight  toward 
the  foot  of  our  long  hog-back. 

"For  Gaw'  sake,  is  it  rainin'  bear  this 
mornin'?"  he  whispered.  There,  not  two 
hundred  feet  below  us,  close  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  were  two  small  grizzlies  wor- 
rying the  carcass  of  a  goat  they  had 
dug  from  the  half-frozen  snow.  They 
growled  and  snatched  from  each  other, 
looking  exactly  like  two  half-grown  pup- 
pies as  they  quarreled  over  scraps  of 
bone  and  hide.  We  didn't  stalk.  We 
simply  scrambled,  rough  and  tumble, 
down  the  tangle  of  alder  roots  to  within 


shooting  distance.  The 
noise  of  the  water  and  their 
absorption  in  their  dispute 
prevented  them  hearing  us. 
Crouching  behind  a 
clump  of  alder,  I  looked 
again.  The  larger  one  had 
wrested  the  breakfast  from 
his  smaller  brother  and 
dragged  it  a  little  distance 
away,  where  he  snarled  and 
snuffled  as  he  munched, 
keeping  a  wary,  sidelong 
eye  on  the  little  fellow, 
who  sat  on  his  haunches, 
the  most  comical  look  of 
anxiety  on  his  eager  gray 
face  as  he  watched  the  dis- 
appearing mouthfuls.  Oc- 
casionally he  gulped  and 
licked  his  chops,  his  mouth 
fairly  watering.  They 
looked  so  human !  But  hu- 
manity made  no  appeal  to 
a  huntsman's  soul.  Bob  and 
the  Expert  fired  together. 
The  first  shot  got  the 
smaller  chap.  The  other, 
with  a  bull-like  roar,  tore 
along  the  bank,  scattering 
showers  of  snowy  gravel  as 
he  went.  He  disappeared 
in  an  alder  thicket  through  which  we 
traced  him  by  the  blood  splashes.  Fre- 
quently the  red  blots  ceased  to  lead  in  a 
straight  trail.  Round  and  round  they 
went  in  a  circle. 

Then  suddenly  we  found  him.  His 
way  was  barred  by  a  fallen  log.  He 
could  raise  himself  on  his  forepaws  and 
almost  make  it,  but  he  was  shot  through 
the  back  and  his  wounded  hindquarters 
refused  to  drag  themselves  over.  His 
tusks  bared,  his  roach  bristling  in  a  fierce 
ruff  over  the  thick  neck,  those  powerful 
forepaws  raised  threateningly,  he  faced 
us  gamely.  One  more  shot  and  over  he 
went,  limp,  his  long-haired  coat  shining 
like  silver  on  the  blood-stained  grass. 
Stopping  only  to  slit  the  hides  that  the 
hair  should  not  loosen,  we  hurried  on 
after  the  coveted  big  fellow.  We  did 
not  get  him.  That  was  all  and  it  was  a 
story  in  itself  that  must  wait.  For  this 
is  not  really  a  hunting  story,  after  all — 
merely  a  woman's  tale  of  things  she  saw. 


A  FOLDING  CAMP  STOVE 

By  ALBERT  E.  ANDREWS 


^HE  idea  does  not  originate 
with  me  and  it  is  not  pat- 
ented. I  found  it  em- 
ployed by  two  fishermen- 
canoeists  whom  I  chanced 
to  meet  in  the  woods 
along  a  certain  Indiana  bass  stream. 
The  thing  itself  is  a  camp  stove ;  and  as 
I  did  not  originate  it,  I  can  say  without 
egotism  that  it  is  a  good  one.  Such  a 
stove  goes  with  me  every  early  fall  when 
I  repeat  my  cruise  down  that  certain 
stream.  Each  half  of  the  stove  folds 
and  takes  very  little  room. 

You  will  not  find  this  stove  adver- 
tised. I  have  scanned  the  catalogues 
and  do  not  find  anything  that  looks  as 
good  to  me.     I   think  a  sporting  goods 


Then  take  the  other  half;  place  one  end 
about  three  inches  from  one  end  of  the 
other  half  of  stove;  set  the  other  end 
about  seven  inches  from  the  other  end  of 
the  other  half  of  stove.  If  you  have 
interpreted  these  confusing  "others"  as 
intended,  you  have  the  stove  tops  in  a 
parallel-and-not-parallel  position.  The 
illustration  explains  the  paradox.  If 
your  stove  is  not  exactly  level  after  you 
have  it  placed,  the  grease  in  the  frying 
pan  will  warn  you  of  your  mistake,  and 
a  tap  with  the  axe  will  correct  it. 

The  wider  space  of  the  stove  is  for 
the  frying  pan  or  the  kettle.  The  nar- 
rower space  is  for  the  coffee  pot. 

There  is  just  one  warning:  Do  not 
have  too  heavy  a  stove.     The  blacksmith 
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house  might  put  it  out  at  less  cost  than 
the  charge  of  the  average  blacksmith. 

The  stove  should  be  made  of  light  tire 
material.  It  can  be  made  of  any  weight 
or  size.  The  legs  of  each  half  should 
be  placed  one  on  each  side,  so  that,  if 
the  top  piece  is  short,  the  legs  can  be 
folded.  They  can  be  riveted  or  bolted. 
The  picture  of  a  half  of  the  stove  shows 
this.  It  is  not  an  impressionistic  pic- 
ture, and  while  it  may  be  a  little  on  the 
cubist  order  it  is  meant  for  an  as-near- 
like-it-as-it-can-be-made   illustration. 

To  set  the  stove  up,  just  take  one  half 
and  drive  the  legs  into  the  ground  until 
the  top  is  level  and  at  the  proper  height. 


I  went  to,  a  German,  did  his  work  in 
the  characteristic,  substantial,  German 
way.  When  I  called  for  the  stove  he 
assured  me : 

"  Ve  make  him  good ;  id  vill  nod  varp." 
He  had  made  the  stove  from  heavy 
wagon  tires.  I  asked  him  to  make  an- 
other, and  contracted  to  take  it  only  on 
condition  that  it  should  weigh  three  and 
a  half  pounds  or  less.  He  made  one  of 
the  weight  I  ordered  and  did  it  well. 
But  he  made  one  mistake.  He  sadly 
assured  me  it  would  not  withstand  the 
heat;  that  it  would  warp.  We  did  not 
cook  with  a  forge,  and  the  stove  is  still 
good. 
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THE  BULLETPROOF  DEER  OF 
SYCAMORE  CANYON 

By  EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

How  One  Rifle  Club  Solved  the  Problem  of  Practice  in  Running 

Shots  at  Small  Expense 


=  ^  RULY,  he  was  a  strange- 
appearing  deer.  He  was 
thin  and  flat,  like  a  floun- 
der. Seen  from  either 
end,  he  had  the  embon- 
point of  a  knife  blade. 
He  was  even  thinner  than  an  antelope — 
and  you  know  that  an  antelope  will 
hardly  throw  a  shadow  with  the  sun 
fairly  abaft  the  beam. 

He  lived  on  a  rifle  range,  a  poor 
place  for  the  residence  of  a  sensible 
deer,  despite  the  fact  that  a  flock  of 
blue  quail  had  lived  there  for  years  in 
undisturbed  security. 

He  was  first  seen  darting  from  the 
concealment  of  a  little  clump  of  brush 
and  making  for  the  shelter  of  the  hills, 
at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  yards  from  the  fellow  who  first 
saw  him.  He  ran  with  astounding 
smoothness  of  motion,  a  gait  smoother 
even  than  the  peculiar  pacing  trot  of  the 
antelope.  That  alone  marked  him  as 
being  different   from  the  ordinary  deer. 

A  party  with  a  rifle  and  without  any 
respect  for  the  game  laws  pitched  the 
weapon  to  his  shoulder  and  a  second 
later  it  bellowed.  Splinters  of  some- 
thing white  flew  from  behind  the  poor 
deer,  a  dust  cloud  leaped  into  the  air  and 
hung  for  an  instant.  The  victim  top- 
pled slowly  over  in  a  rather  undecided 
manner  and  scraped   along  the  ground. 

A  boy  arose  from  the  concealment  of 
the  brush  blind,  a  beater,  perhaps,  and 
hurried  out  to  the  slain.  He  carried  a 
piece  of  stick  and  some  wire,  and  with 
these  remedies  he  revived  the  apparently 
dead  deer. 

Thereafter,   and    for   the   rest   of   the 
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day,  there  arose  the  noise  of  a  battle 
from  that  part  of  the  range,  quick  shots, 
yells,  whoops,  jeers,  and  cheers,  with 
the  sound  of  a  whistle  punctuating  the 
tumult. 

They've  got  one  of  those  deer  at  Bis- 
ley.  It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  fea- 
tures of  the  great  English  shoot,  and 
there  are  many  from  which  to  choose  at 
that  great  meeting  of  riflemen. 

The  report  on  the  Bisley  deer,  as 
made  by  Walter  Winans,  is  rather  dis- 
couraging to  poor  rifle  clubs  whose 
treasurer  has  to  scrape  the  bottom  boards 
of  the  money  barrel  even  to  pay  the 
range  rent.  It  is  discouraging  because 
Mr.  Winans  says  naively  that  you  can 
put  it  in  at  the  modest  cost  of  $1,250, 
outside  of  the  earthworks,  but  that  a 
cheaper  figure  can  be  used  if  the  deer  is 
of  canvas  and  wood. 

The  Bisley  running  deer  is  mounted  on 
a  little  trolley  or  car,  which  runs  on  reg- 
ular rails  laid  as  per  the  "permanent 
way"  of  a  transcontinental  line.  The  trol- 
ley is  started  down  a  little  incline ;  with 
a  push  to  help  it  go,  it  runs  down  the  lit- 
tle hill,  up  another  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  disappears  behind  a  safety  post  set 
out  in  front  of  the  blinds  for  the  mark- 
ers. A  shot  fired  after  it  passes  this 
post  entitles  the  shooter  to  pay  to  the 
rangemaster  the  sum  of  ten  "shillin'," 
which  figures  out  about  $2.40 — and  they 
see  to  it  that  said  shooter  lives  up  to 
this  one  privilege. 

The  distance  traveled  by  the  deer  is 
twenty  yards,  and  the  shooter  stands 
one  hundred  and  ten  yards  away.  The 
deer  travels  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  which  means  about  3.3  seconds 


THIS  BULLET  STRUCK  TOO  FAR  AHEAD  AND  TOO  LOW 


for  the  trip  across.  This  is  a  bit  slow 
for  a  deer  if  that  deer  is  really  bent  on 
getting  out  of  that  region  with  the  least 
delay  possible,  but  we  have  all  of  us 
seen  a  buck  trot  at  that  gait  along  the 
side  of  the  hill  before  the  first  bullet 
kicks  dirt  over  his  stern.  To  simulate 
the  gray  streak  that  represents  the  buck 


after  that  dirt-throwing  shot  might  be 
true  to  life,  but  it  would  be  discourag- 
ing to  the  embryo  rifleman. 

The  Britishers  go  to  extremes  in  fix- 
ing values  for  the  various  shots  on  the 
deer's  body.  They  have  an  eight-inch 
bull  on  the  shoulder  representing  the 
heart,  another  larger  circle  around  that, 


WHAT    MAKES    J.T   GO — THE   BUTT  AND   BICYCLE   GEARING 
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CARRIER  AND  ATTACHMENT  TO  HOLD  DEER,   UPPER  LINE  AND  GAUGE  WIRE 

ON  WHICH  CARRIER  RUNS,  LOWER  ENDLESS  BRAIDED  CORD 

RUNNING    OVER    BICYCLE    WHEEL 


counting  three,  and  a  foot  across,  the 
rest  of  the  shoulder  counts  two,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  body  counts  but  one 
point.  The  bull  counts  but  four,  in- 
stead of  five,  like  other  well-conducted 
bull's-eyes. 

They  let  the  shooter  fire  either  stand- 
ing erect  or  sitting  down.  Some  of  the 
target  men  shoot  it  prone.  Apparently 
they  have  not  avoided  the  danger  com- 
mon to  all  target  shooting— that  of  mak- 
ing the  game  entirely  too  artificial  to 
be  at  its  greatest  efficiency  for  field  work. 
Shooting  at  a  running  buck  from  the 
prone  position  is  the  limit  of  limits. 

I  believe  that  Colby  and  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White,  of  Santa  Barbara,  evolved 
the  Americanized  version  of  the  running 
deer,  with  the  cost  about  twelve  dollars 
instead  of  twelve  hundred.  The  deer 
of  Sycamore  Canyon  belonging  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Rifle  and  Revolver  Club 
cost  a  bit  more,  the  club  being  blessed 
by  the  presence  of  its  donor. 

The  rolling  stock  is  simply  this:  A 
thirty-yard  piece  of  eight-gauge  coppered 
iron  wire  stretched  by  two  turnbuckles 
between  stout  four-by-four  posts,  and 
running  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Then  below  the  wire,  natu- 
rally dug  before  the  wire  was  stretched, 
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runs  a  foot-deep  trench  to  accommodate 
the  sag  of  the  wire  and  the  keel  of  the 
carrier  hung  low  down  to  compensate 
the  weight  of  the  deer  above. 

We  had  the  carrier  built  by  a  Los 
Angeles  citizen  who  makes  appurte- 
nances for  shooting  galleries.  It  cost  us 
twelve  dollars,  but  if  you  can  come 
across  one  a  department  store  trolley 
carrier,  such  as  is  used  for  the  suspen- 
sion of  package  baskets  in  the  smaller 
stores,  answers  well  enough.  The  main 
thing  is  a  stout  iron  carriage  of  this 
sort  with  two  wheels  to  run  on  the  tight 
wire. 

Ours  has  two-inch  ball-bearing  wheels 
set  about  fourteen  inches  apart.  Out- 
side of  them  run  two  elbow  joints  of 
brass  tubing,  three-quarter  inch  in  di- 
ameter, open  at  the  ends,  to  accommo- 
date the  sticks  to  which  the  deer  is 
tacked.  The  open  ends  of  the  two  tubes 
of  course  run  skyward. 

Below  the  carrier  hangs  a  combined 
lead  and  iron  keel  eight  inches  below 
the  wire,  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
keel  of  a  boat — to  prevent  the  weight 
of  the  pasteboard  deer  and  the,  pressure 
of  the  wind  against  him  from  capsizing 
the  affair. 

The   deer   is   an   animal   copied   after 


THE  ELEVATION  OF  THIS  SHOT  WAS  GOOD  BUT  TOO  FAR  BEHIND.      A  BACK- 
GROUND   SHOWING   THE   DUST    PUFFS    IS    A   GREAT    AID   TO 
THE  BEGINNER 


Landseer's  drawings  of  stags  —  a  long 
way  after  and  never  catching  up.  You 
can  cut  him  out  in  any  shape  you  desire, 
but  you'll  find  that  legs  below  the  first 
joint,  and  horns,  are  not  desirable. 

The  method  of  fastening  the  animal 
to  the  carrier  is  much  open  to  improve- 
ment. We  use  two  sticks  of  bamboo, 
running  about  half-way  up  the  deer  on 
the  back  side  of  the  body,  and  with  the 
lower  ends  of  a  size  to  slip  into  the  two 
brass  tubes  sticking  up  from  the  carrier. 
We  attach  the  deer  by  a  couple  of  pieces 
of  wire  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  sticks 
where  they  bear  against  his  body,  but 
this  is  a  crude  method.  What  is  needed 
is  a  way  to  insert  quickly  a  new  deer 
when  the  old  one  comes  to  grief. 

The  color  of  the  mounting  board  from 
which  the  animal  is  cut  is  also  a  matter 
of  taste.  You'll  hear  kicks,  regardless 
of  the  color  you  select.  If  the  board  is 
too  light — too  wobbly — the  deer  will  en- 
deavor to  gaze  around  between  his  hind 
legs  when  he  runs  fast,  due  to  the  neck 
not  being  stiff  enough  to  hold  against 
the  air  pressure.  Two  coiled  wire 
springs  a  foot  long,  on  the  wire  at  each 
post,  to  stop  the  sudden  jar  of  a  care- 
lessly handled  carrier,  complete  the  roll- 
ing stock  and  the  permanent  way. 

The  motive  power  is  simply  this:  An 


endless  braided  cord  of  the  sort  that  will 
not  stretch  more  than  four  feet  each 
twenty-four  hours  runs  through  a  ball- 
bearing pulley  of  good  size  set  in  the 
far  post  from  the  marker's  butt.  At  the 
marker's  end  is  set  the  frame  of  a  bi- 
cycle minus  the  front  forks  and  front 
wheel,  but  fitted  with  the  rear  wheel, 
less  the  tire,  and  with  the  sprocket  and 
chain  and  one  pedal.  A  long  iron  stake 
is  run  into  the  ground  through  the  tube 
where  the  front  forks  usually  belong ; 
the  rear  end  of  the  frame  is  steadied  by 
two-by-four  framework,  then  the  endless 
cord  is  passed  twice  around  the  wheel, 
fitting  down  in  the  rim  where  the  tire 
should  be. 

You  grasp  the  idea.  When  the  mark- 
er, sitting  down  behind  the  bulkhead, 
revolves  the  crank  and  the  sprocket  by 
means  of  the  one  pedal,  the  rear  wheel 
turns  over  with  speed,  dragging  the  end- 
less cord  with  it.  The  cord  is,  of  course, 
made  fast  to  the  carrier  and  the  deer 
moves  along  the  wire  as  fast  as  you  turn 
the  crank  of  the  motive  power. 

Unless  the  cord  is  passed  twice  around 
the  bicycle  wheel  it  will  slip  when  the 
power  is  applied  suddenly,  and  will  al- 
ways do  so  when  you  attempt  to  stop 
the  rapidly  traveling  deer  by  "back- 
pedaling." 
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ON  HIS  WAY,  BULLET  STRIKING  JUST 

BEHIND.       DUST    TOO    FAST    FOR 

CAMERA 

We  made  a  mistake  in  our  gearing 
arrangement.  Mr.  Bonehead  and  Mr. 
Ivorydome  did  the  ordering  of  this  part 
of  the  machinery — I  was  one  of  the  pair 
— and  they  figured,  in  their  forgetf ill- 
ness of  bicycle  days,  that  a  ninety  gear 
was  just  the  thing.  A  ninety  gear,  ex- 
plained Bonehead  to  Ivorydome,  would 
move  the  deer  just  ninety  inches  along 
the  wire,  which  is  about  right.  Need- 
less to  say,  a  ninety  gear  moves  that  deer 
a  bit  over  three  times  ninety,  or  over 
twenty  feet,  which  said  pair  found  after 
getting  the  machinery  set  up. 

The  proper  thing  is  about  a  forty  gear 
for  the  reason  that  you  cannot  make 
the  deer  start  and  stop  quickly  with  the 
high  ninety  arrangement,  the  travel  of 
over  twenty  feet  to  one  turn  of  the  crank 
losing  power  at  a  tremendous  rate.  It 
is  essential  that  the  deer  start  quickly 
and  run  with  uniform  speed  for  compe- 
tition, else  your  competition  is  hardly 
fair. 

The  pit  arrangement  is  this:  We  dug 
a  two-foot  hole  in  the  open  field  in  which 
we  set  up  the  post  and  the  bicycle  wheel. 
In  front  of  this — between  the  machinery 
and  the  firing  point — we  built  a  bulk- 
head out  of  pine,  making  it  six  feet  long, 
four  feet  thick'  and  four  feet  above  the 
ground,  filling  up  the  box  with  dirt. 
Beside  the  bulkhead  is  a  little  brush 
blind,  concealing  the  deer  until  he  starts. 
Then  he  runs  twenty-five  yards,   disap- 


pearing behind  a  shoulder  of  the  hill 
before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  run. 
Then  he  is  dragged  ignominiously  back- 
ward to  the  marker's  butt,  examined, 
run  out  into  sight,  and  marked  by  regu- 
lar marking  discs,  five  inches  across,  on 
the  end  of  light  staves. 

You'll  note  that  he  runs  away  from 
the  marker's  butt,  eliminating  chances 
for  accident.  His  habitat  is  in  the 
weedy  field,  with  a  brushy  background 
of  the  hills,  but  a  few  yards  away,  mak- 
ing the  run  realistic.  The  earth  is  loose 
and  open  enough  behind  him  to  show 
each  bullet  strike,  one  of  the  things  that 
keep  up  the  interest  in  the  game. 

The  firing  point  is  slightly  higher 
than  the  ground  over  which  he  runs,  and 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty  yards  away 
from  the  target. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves 
to  the  simple  three-score  marking,  count- 
ing the  zone  including  the  head,  neck, 
and  foreshoulders  as  five,  the  midriff 
section  as  four,  and  the  haunch  as  three. 
They  are  marked,  in  case  you  are  not 
familiar  with  marking  systems,  with  six- 
inch  discs,  the  white  disc  representing 
five,  the  red  disc  four,  and  a  white  cross 
on  a  black  background  three.  The  disc 
is,  of  course,  placed  over  the  shot  hole  in 
the  target. 

Our  own  trained  animal  takes  be- 
tween four  and  five  seconds  to  make  the 
trip  of  twenty-five  yards,  equal  to 
speeds  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour 
and  about  sixteen  feet  a  second.  A  fast 
man  can  run  thirty  feet  per  second,  and 
a  deer  can  beat  this,  but  it  is  rare  that 
a  deer  gets  into  his  full  stride  before  be- 
ing fired  on.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
accommodating  any  carping  gentleman 
in  this  respect — and  no  trouble  in  past- 
ing up  his  shots  when  the  marker  finds 
that  somebody  really  desires  speed. 

The  fun  really  is  in  shooting  at  a 
good  fast  deer,  the  four-second  trip  time 
being  the  best  as  encouraging  a  fast 
swing  and  the  proper  lead.  At  present 
we  blow  the  signal  whistle,  then  start 
the  shooter  walking  slowly  up  toward 
the  animal,  with  his  rifle  in  the  habitual 
position  of  the  field.  The  marker  sends 
out  the  deer  when  he  chooses,  without 
warning,  and  the  shooter  stops  at  first 
sight  of   the   animal,   and   fires   without 
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delay,  getting  off  all  the  shots  he  de- 
sires and  can  before  the  animal  disap- 
pears. 

Our  deer  runs  from  right  to  left, 
which  to  most  folks  is  an  easier  swing 
than  the  other  way.  Winans,  the  Eng- 
lish champion  at  this  game,  says  that  one 
is  likely  when  swinging  in  this  way  to 
shoot  low.  His  allowance  figures  don't 
agree  with  ours,  due,  possibly,  to  the 
greater  distance  over  which  we  fire  and 
to  the  difference  in  individual  equation. 
He  says  that  when  shooting  a  rifle  of 
the  Krag  or  30-40  type,  his  allowance  on 
the  "twelve-mile-an-hour"  deer  of  Bis- 
ley  is  six  inches ;  with  the  Mauser  7 
mm.,  or  eight  inches  with  the  Lee  and 
its  2,000  feet  seconds  initial  velocity. 
My  own  dope  is  nearer  three  feet,  using 
a  still  higher  velocity  rifle. 

On  paper  it  figures  this  way:  The 
deer — our  own — moves  about  sixteen 
feet  per  second.  A  New  Springfield 
bullet  takes  .16  second  to  travel  up  to 
the  deer,  130  yards  away,  during  which 
time  the  deer  moves  two  and  a  half  feet. 
This  is  all  right  so  far  as  actual  time 
of  bullet  flight  is  concerned,  but  if  in 
addition  you  have  to  consider  the  time 
it  takes  to  signal  the  trigger  finger  to 
pull  after  you  have  decided  to  do  so, 
for  the  striker  to  ignite  the  primer,  for 
the  powder  to  burn  and  the  bullet  to 
leave  the  barrel,  then  your  two  and  a 
half  feet  may  grow  into  five.  If  it 
takes  a  slow  man  a  twentieth  of  a  sec- 
ond to  pull  the  trigger,  including  the 
time  taken  for  the  rest  of  the  perform- 
ance up  to  the  time  the  bullet  leaves 
the  barrel,  then  the  deer  will  be  nearly 
six  feet  ahead  of  the  spot  where  the 
sights  were  aligned  when  the  brain 
flashed  down  the  word  to  pull.  This, 
of  course,  with  the  rifle  stationary.  We 
can  understand  the  griefs  of  the  man 
who  tries  to  shoot  either  flying  ducks 
or  running  deer  by  holding  dead  still  a 
certain    distance    ahead.      My    own    ex- 


perience has  been  that  a  three-foot  lead 
and  a  steady  swing,  kept  up  after  the 
report  of  the  rifle,  scores  hits  in  the 
chest. 

In  the  case  of  Winans,  like  some  fast 
wing  shots,  it  is  evident  that  his  swing 
is  so  fast  that  the  rifle  muzzle  is  a  much 
greater  distance  ahead  than  he  thinks — 
that  he  swings  so  fast  that  by  the  time 
the  bullet  leaves  the  muzzle,  the  rifle 
has  actually  got  much  farther  ahead 
than  his  stipulated  eight  inches.  The 
figures  prove  this. 

For  example,  his  deer  runs  at  the  rate 
of  3.3  seconds  for  a  twenty-yard  range, 
or  eighteen  feet  per  second.  It  is  110 
yards  away  and  the  Lee  bullet  takes  .17 
second  to  travel  110  yards.  During  .17 
second  the  deer  runs  three  feet.  Yet 
Winans  says  that  his  lead  is  eight  inches 
— and  it  possibly  is  but  eight  inches 
when  he  pulls  the  trigger,  but  a  fast 
swing  carries  the  muzzle  far  ahead  of 
this  by  the  time  the  bullet  emerges. 
Even  at  this,  the  discrepancy  is  too 
great.  He  may  possibly  mean  that  a 
lead  of  eight  inches  in  front  of  the  chest 
puts  his  bullet  into  the  bull,  which  is 
set  far  back  on  the  shoulder  of  the  ani- 
mal, but  in  that  case  his  language  is 
misleading. 

For  control  of  the  trigger  finger,  ability 
to  pull  while  swinging  smoothly  and  ac- 
quiring skill  in  getting  off  quick  second 
shots,  this  running  deer  game  is  ahead  of 
anything  yet  developed.  The  most  amaz- 
ing feature  of  the  game  is  that  it  looks 
ridiculously  easy,  and  at  first  is  almost 
discouragingly  hard.  A  seance  with  the 
beast  explains  why  such  and  such  a 
rifle  is  of  no  account,  because,  although 
it  fired  six  shots  at  a  real  deer  the  fall 
before,  it  had  not  stopped  the  said  real 
deer.  The  mighty  huntsman  finds,  to 
his  confusion,  that  shooting  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  at  known 
distances,  he  can't  hit  that  artificial 
beast  with  two  shots  out  of  the  six. 


HOW  TO  DRY  YOUR  BOOTS 


By  A.  E.  SWOYER 

Simple  Device  That  Will  Insure  Dry  Footwear  for  the  Next 

Day's  Fishing 


ID  you  ever  go  trout  fish- 
ing without  "getting  in 
over  your  boots"?  Prob- 
ably not,  if  you  at  all 
resemble  the  writer  and 
most  other  unfortunates. 
But  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it,  for 
whether  you  used  hot  sawdust,  newspa- 
pers, or  any  other  of  the  time-honored 
dryers  ( ?)  your  boots  were  a  minus 
quantity  for  several  days.  Of  course, 
they  were  wearable  if  you  didn't  mind 
carrying  around  a  small  lake  on  either 
foot,  with  just  enough  sawdust  or  balls 
of  paper  therein  to  remind  you  of  the 
first  time  that  as  a  "barefoot  boy  with 
cheeks  of  tan"  you  struck  a  stubble  field. 
If  you  have  the  constitution  of  a  horse 
and  the  disposition  of  an  angel  you  can 
do  that  sort  of  thing,  but  if  you  value 
your  life  either  here  or  hereafter,  don't. 
The  cure  lies  in  the  boot  dryer  illus- 
trated; a  little  affair  that  any  tinsmith 
will  knock  together  for  you  at  a  net  cost 
of  not  over  fifty  cents — in  fact,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  a  plumber  to  do 
it  for  that  price!  Simply  have  made  an 
oblong  tin  box,  open  at  both  ends,  the 
length  being  a  trifle  greater  than  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sole  of  your  boot  to  the 
fold  at  the  knee,  and  with  the  width  and 
thickness  such  that  it  will  fit  snugly  into 
it;  then  have  the  lower  strips  bent  out 
to  form  a  standard,  and  if  you  want  a 
fancy  job,  punch  a  few  holes  along  the 
upper  rim. 

Then  when  your  boots  are  wet,  roll 
back  the  thin  rubber  which  protects  the 
upper  leg  until  they  are  of  knee  length; 
insert  the  dryer  so  that  the  end  opposite 
the  standard  reaches  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  sole,  and  set  the  whole  thing  on 
the  back  of  the  stove.  Better  yet,  heat 
a  flatiron   good   and  hot   and  place  the 
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standard  of  the  dryer  over  it,  or  if  in 
camp,  do  the  same  thing  with  a  stone 
cooked  in  the  embers — with  either  of  the 
last  two  methods  there  is  no  danger  of 
burning  out  your  boots,  as  might  be  the 
case  should  the  affair  topple  over  while 
heating  on  the  range. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  careless  enough 
to  slip  a  red-hot  iron  under  the  dryer 
you  may  burn  the  boots  anyway;  if  you 
want  to  make  the  thing  absolutely  fool- 
proof, coat  the  tin  with  asbestos  paper  or 
asbestos  paint,  and  then  you  can  go  as 
far  as  you  like.  In  any  case,  the  heat 
from  the  open  top  will  quickly  dry  out 
the  sole  of  the  boot,  while  the  perfora- 
tions will  throw  the  hot  air  out  along 
the  instep  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good ;  these  are  the  two  points  which  are 
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apt  to  be  the  most  water-baked  and  inci- 
dentally the  most  difficult  to  dry  by  or- 
dinary methods — the  slight  dampness 
along  the  sides  will  disappear  before  the 
heat  given  off  by  the  long  tube  of  the 
dryer.  By  removing  one  boot  as  soon  as 
it  is  dry  and  replacing  it  with  the  other, 
a  pair  may  be  thoroughly  dried  in  a  very 
short  time;  if  the  time  spent  still  seems 
too  long,  cut  it  In  half  by  having  a  pair 
of  dryers. 

A  device  of  this  kind  is  not  particu- 


larly cumbersome;  a  few  dents  won't 
hurt  it  and,  if  made  of  galvanized  tin  or 
covered  with  asbestos,  rust  will  trouble 
you  but  slightly.  There's  just  one  thing 
to  remember — warm  air  rises,  so  that 
thorough  drying  may  be  accomplished 
with  an  iron  heated  only  to  an  innocent 
temperature;  so,  unless  you  have  pro- 
vided the  asbestos  cover,  don't  be  reck- 
less with  the  heat.  Regard  this  precau- 
tion and  you'll  find  the  boot  dryer  one 
of  the  most  useful  things  in  your  kit. 


BENCH  SHOWS 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

How  They  Are  Governed  and  the  Manner  in  Which  the  Various 

Classes  Are  Arranged 


ENCH  shows,  which  as  year 
follows  year  become  more 
and  more  popular  in  this 
country,  are  one  of  the  sport- 
ing legacies  we  have  inher- 
ited from  England.  Two 
remarkably  trite  —  and  true  —  observa- 
tions that  are  forever  being  made  about 
Englishmen  are  that  they  are  a  race  of 
sportsmen  and  that  they  are  the  most 
successful  live-stock  breeders  in  the 
world.  A  successful  breeder  "with  sport- 
ing blood  in  his  veins"  is  as  sure  to  seek 
the  opportunity  to  match  his  stock 
against  another's  as  a  born  artist  is  cer- 
tain, somehow  and  somewhere,  to  find 
crayons  and  brushes.  So  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dog  show  in  England  was  as 
natural  and  inevitable  as  all  the  laws  of 
cause  and  effect  could  make  it. 

We  are  told  that  the  very  first  dog 
show  was  originally  the  idea  of  Mr.  R. 
Brailsford,  and  that  this  idea  was  exe- 
cuted by  Messrs.  Pape  and  Shorthose  in 
the  Town  Hall  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England,  June  28th  and  29th,  1859. 
The  entries,  of  which  there  were  over 
sixty,  were  confined  to  Setters  and 
Pointers,  and  the  awards  were  made  by 


three  judges  in  each  variety.  The  Point- 
ers were  placed  by  Messrs.  Jobling,  Rob- 
son  and  Walsh,  and  the  Setters  by 
Messrs.  Brailsford,  Foulger  and  Walsh. 
This  original  idea  of  Mr.  Brailsford's 
very  naturally  became  popular  with  a 
nation  of  dog-loving  breeder-sportsmen, 
and  dog  shows  multiplied,  at  first  slowly, 
but  later  with  remarkable  rapidity.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  wise  and  power- 
ful governing  body  to  regulate  bench 
shows  and  dog  showing,  and  before  long 
matters  came  to  such  a  state  that  it  was 
plainly  evident  that,  unless  very  vigor- 
ous measures  were  adopted  and  right- 
eously enforced,  the  sport  would  shortly 
become  so  corrupt  that  no  self-respecting 
person  could  hope  to  enjoy  it.  Dog 
fanciers  are  not  exempt  from  mankind's 
doleful  pleasure  of  wailing  for  "the  good 
old  days."  One  does  not  have  to  be  at 
all  philosophical,  however,  to  prove  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  such  laments 
are  foolishly  unnecessary  in  the  mouths 
of.  dog  lovers.  We  know  positively  that 
the  great  dogs  of  twenty-five — yes,  of 
fifteen  years  ago — could  not  get  in  the 
money  under  a  competent  judge  even  at 
a  summer  ribbon  show  to-dav. 
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Great  as  has  been  the  improvement 
wrought  by  wise  and  careful  breeders  in 
the  dogs,  there  has  been  an  even  greater 
improvement  in  the  dog  fanciers  them- 
selves. Of  course,  good,  true  sportsmen 
have  always  bred  dogs  and  have  shown 
them  ever  since  June  28,  1859.  But  in 
"the  good  old  days"  there  was  a  dis- 
couragingly  large  proportion  of  fanciers 
like  the  Cockney  dealer  who  gave  the 
following  advice  to  his  young  hopeful: 
"In  our  bizness,  me  boy,  the  great  thing 
is  to  purwide  customers  with  wot  they 
want.  This  'ere  litter  o'  pups  is  jest 
hold  enough  to  diskiver  their  breed: 
them  as  'as  bad  ears  an'  good  tails,  I 
crops  'em  an'  they  is  Bull  Terriers;  an' 
them  as  'as  good  ears,  I  docks  'em  an' 
they  is  Fox  Terriers." 

Fourteen  years  after  the  first  dog  show 
was  held  in  Newcastle,  the  English  Ken- 
nel Club  was  organized,  and  those 
fourteen  years  might  Well  be  called  the 
Dark  Ages  of  the  dog  fancy.  The  Brit- 
ish governing  body,  however,  standard- 
ized bench  shows,  and,  thanks  to  their 
responsible  authority,  the  sport  of  dog 
showing  was  cleansed.  The  history  of 
dog  shows  and  dog  showing  in  America 
is  roughly  parallel.  We  owe  it  to  our 
American  Kennel  Club  that  not  only  we 
ourselves,  but  even  our  wives  and  sisters, 
may  become  enthusiastic,  active  dog  own- 
ers and  exhibitors. 

The  Powers   That  Be 

The  American  Kennel  Club  has  all 
the  power  of  any  government.  It  is  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial.  The 
welfare  of  the  thoroughbred  dog  in  the 
United  States  depends  principally  upon 
the  wise  and  effective  employment  of  this 
important  power.  The  A.  K.  C,  as  the 
Club  is  universally  called  by  fanciers, 
maintains  offices  at  1  Liberty  street,  New 
York  City,  and  for  years  the  active  man- 
agement of  its  many  affairs  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary,  Capt.  A.  P. 
Vredenburgh. 

As  might  be  guessed,  the  work  done 
by  the  American  Kennel  Club  is  many- 
sided.  The  registrations  of  dogs  of  pure 
breeding  are  received,  checked,  and  an- 
nually published  in  the  A.  K.  C.  Stud 
Book.  The  rules  governing  bench  shows 


have  been  formulated,  licenses  are  grant- 
ed to  hold  shows  under  these  rules,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  at  all  offi- 
cial shows  must  be  continually  guarded. 
Similar  powers  over  field  trials,  both  for 
bird  dogs  and  hounds,  are  exercised.  At- 
tempts at  fraud  in  breeding,  buying, 
selling,  and  showing  dogs  must  be  de- 
tected, judged,  and,  if  necessary,  pun- 
ished. 

The  sanction  of  official  recognition, 
which  includes  admission  to  registration 
in  the  Stud  Book,  must  be  given  to  new, 
deserving  breeds.  The  high  honor  of 
Champion  of  Record  is  awarded  by  the 
A.  K.  C.  Kennel  names  are  registered 
— a  sort  of  canine  copyright.  The 
A.  K.  C.  Gazette,  the  official  monthly 
organ,  is  published.  In  fact,  the  Ameri- 
can Kennel  Club  must  do  all  that  great 
mass  of  technical  work  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  dog  fancy  in  a  stable 
condition  of  peace  and  justice,  with  the 
greatest  individual  freedom  allowable  to 
each  without  injustice  to  anyone. 

The  representative  character  of  the 
A.  K.  C.  is  assured  by  its  very  composi- 
tion. Its  members  are  not  individuals, 
but  different  clubs,  each  represented  by 
a  delegate.  There  are  two  distinct  types 
of  clubs  belonging  to  the  parent  organi- 
zation :  the  local  associations,  composed 
of  the  dog  fanciers  of  a  certain  city  or 
district,  and  the  specialty  clubs,  whose 
members  are  drawn  from  the  entire 
country,  but  bound  together  by  their 
common  interest  in  one  particular  breed. 
The  local  clubs  are  organized  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  show.  Ex- 
amples of  this  type  of  club  are  the  West- 
minster Kennel  Club,  which  gives  the 
New  York  Show  each  February;  the 
Duquesne  Kennel  Club,  of  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  Chicago  Kennel  Club,  which 
gives  the  annual  show  in  that  city.  The 
National  Beagle  Club,  the  Great  Dane 
Club  of  America,  and  the  Scottish  Ter- 
rier Club  are  typical  of  the  specialty 
clubs. 

Several  of  the  more  popular  breeds 
support  more  than  one  specialty  club. 
The  Airedale  Terrier  fanciers  are  par- 
ticularly well  organized.  The  national 
parent  organization  is  the  Airedale  Ter- 
rier Club  of  America,  and  there  are  local 
Airedale  clubs  in  New  York,   Philadel- 
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phia,  Chicago,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
in  New  England.  Other  doggy  organi- 
zations support  several  allied  interests, 
as  the  Ladies'  Kennel  Association,  which 
gives  a  show  each  spring  at  Mineola, 
Long  Island,  and  the  National  Sporting 
Terrier  Association,  whose  members  are 
those  interested  in  all  terrier  breeds,  ex- 
cept Bostons  and  toys. 

"Recognized"  bench  shows,  which  are 
held  under  A.  K.  C.  rules,  are  given 
either  by  clubs  who  are  members  of  the 
A.  K.  O,  or  who  have  a  license  from  the 
governing  bod)''.  The  very  first  thing 
that  a  novice  in  the  bench  show  cult 
should  do  is  to  learn  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstand these  A.  K.  C.  rules.  "Igno- 
rance of  the  law  is  no  excuse,"  and  one 
may  be  wholly  innocent  of  any  intention 
of  wrongdoing  and  yet  be  a  transgressor. 

First  and  foremost,  the  dog  must  be 
the  bona  fide  property  of  the  person  who 
enters  him  for  the  show.  Next,  he  must 
either  be  registered  in  the  A.  K.  C.  Stud 
Book,  or  else  listed  for  that  special  show. 
Registration  is  open  to  all  dogs  that  have 
a  pedigree  showing  three  generations  on 
both  sides  of  pure-blooded  ancestors,  or 
if  such  a  pedigree  is  lacking,  have  won 
three  first  prizes  in  the  Open  Class  at 
recognized  shows.  The  fee  for  registra- 
tion is  one  dollar,  and  blanks,  with  com- 
plete instructions,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  offices  of  the  A.  K.  C.  If  a  dog  is 
not  registered,  a  fee  of  twenty-five  cents, 
the  listing  fee,  is  charged  for  each  show 
at  which  he  is  shown.  The  club  giving 
the  show  collects  these  fees,  which  should 
be  added  to  the  entry  money  and  for- 
warded along  with  it.  Finally,  no  dog 
that  is  blind,  lame,  castrated,  splayed, 
dyed,  or  in  any  way  "faked"  can  be 
benched  at  A.  K.  C.  shows. 

The  entry  blanks  should  be  carefully 
filled  in.  All  particulars  about  sire  and 
dam,  date  of  birth,  and  breeder  must  be 
accurately  recorded.  Mistakes  in  these 
important  details  are  upon  the  exhib- 
itor's own  head.  One  should  also  be 
certain  that  the  dog  is  eligible  to  be 
shown  in  the  classes  for  which  he  is  en- 
tered. The  Puppy  Class  is  open  to  dogs 
between  the  ages  of  six  months  and  one 
year.  The  Novice  Class  is  for  Ameri- 
can-bred dogs  (including  those  bred  in 
Canada,   Mexico,  and  Cuba)    that  have 


never  won  a  first  prize,  wins  in  the 
Puppy  Class  being  excepted.  The  Limit 
Class  is  for  dogs  that  have  not  won  six 
first  prizes  in  this  same  class,  but  all 
champions  are  barred.  The  American- 
bred  class  is  for  dogs  bred  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  this  class  also  champions 
are  not  eligible.  The  Open  Class  is  for 
any  dog  over  six  months  of  age. 

Classes  rtre  usually  divided  by  sex, 
and  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  divisions 
made  according  to  weight  or  color.  The 
larger  shows  sometimes  offer  other 
classes  in  remarkably  well-supported 
breeds.  The  Puppy  Class  is  sometimes 
split  into  "between  six  and  nine  months, 
and  between  nine  and  twelve  months." 
Junior  classes,  for  dogs  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months,  and  Champion  classes, 
for  dogs  that  have  won  their  champion- 
ship, are  also  sometimes  offered.  The 
Miscellaneous  Class  is  for  all  dogs  of 
breeds  recognized  by  the  A.  K.  C.  for 
which  no  other  regular  classes  are  pro- 
vided. In  Field  Trial  classes  only  those 
dogs  that  have  won  a  place  in  recognized 
field  trials  may  be  entered. 

Order  of  Classes 

At  our  shows — the  English  order  is 
just  opposite — the  Puppy  Class  is  judged 
first,  and  the  Open  Class  is  the  last  of 
the  regular  classes  decided.  After  the 
awards  have  been  made  in  the  Open 
Class  the  dogs  that  have  won  the  Puppy, 
Novice,  Limit,  American-bred,  and  Open 
classes  are  all  brought  before  the  judge 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Winners'  Class. 
There  is  no  entry  fee  for  this  class,  and 
it  is  always  given  whenever  three  or 
more  of  the  above  regular  classes  are 
provided,  but  one  of  them  must  be  the 
Open  Class.  It  is  divided  by  sex  when 
the  regular  classes  are  so  divided.  A 
dog  receives  the  honorary  title  of  Cham- 
pion of  Record  by  winning  fifteen  points 
in  this  Winners'  Class. 

The  number  of  points  won  at  any 
show  depends  upon  the  number  of  dogs 
actually  benched,  exclusive  of  absentees 
and  dogs  entered  "for  exhibition  only." 
When  there  are  over  a  thousand  dogs, 
winners  receive  five  points;  over  seven 
hundred  and  fifty,  four  points;  over  five 
hundred,    three   points;   over   two   hun- 
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dred  and  fifty,  two  points,  and  under 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  one  point.  There 
are  three  exceptions  to  this  rule.  At 
ribbon  shows,  where  no  prize  money  is 
given,  no  points  are  awarded  unless 
there  are  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dogs  on  the  benches,  but  above  that 
number  they  receive  the  regular  allot- 
ment of  points  for  actual  entries  made 
at  the  show. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River  points 
are  won  more  easily,  for  under  one  hun- 
dred dogs  gives  one  point,  over  one  hun- 
dred, two  points,  over  two  hundred, 
three  points,  over  three  hundred,  four 
points,  and  over  four  hundred,  five 
points.  Specialty  shows  at  which  only 
one  breed  is  shown  receive  either  two 
points  or  four,  according  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  parent  specialty  club  of  the 
breed  and  of  the  A.  K.  C. 

After  the  regular  classes  have  been 
judged,  the  awards  in  the  Brace,  Team, 
and  Local  classes  are  made.  The  Brace 
and  Team  classes  are  for  two  and  four 
dogs,  respectively,  owned  by  the  same 
exhibitor,  of  the  same  breed,  but  irre- 
spective of  sex.  Local  classes  are  de- 
fined by  the  club  giving  the  show,  but 
are  usually  restricted  to  dogs  owned  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  classes  being  finished,  the  spe- 
cials are  competed  for.  Only  the  taste 
and  purse  of  the  donor  restrict  the  form 
of  the  special,  nor  is  there  any  limit, 
except  his  ingenuity,  to  the  conditions 
that  may  be  imposed.  It  may  be  a  box 
of  cigars  or  a  coupon  for  a  Stetson  hat 
— in  which  case  it  is  more  than  likely 
that  it  will  be  won  by  a  lady — or  it  may 
be  a  bronze  statue  or  a  silver  cup.  It 
may  be  awarded  outright  to  the  best 
dog  or  bitch  of  the  breed,  or  it  may  be 
for  the  best  Thibet  Mastiff  owned  by  a 


child  living  in  Primrose  County,  to  be 
won  three  times  before  becoming  the 
property  of  the  exhibitor. 

But  specials  are  a  very  popular  insti- 
tution, as  was  evidenced  by  the  com- 
plaints raised  when  the  A.  K.  C.  passed 
the  regulation  barring  specials  for  which 
dogs  of  distinct  varieties  were  to  com- 
pete; and  it  is  hard  to  find  serious  fault 
with  anything  so  pleasing  to  such  a  great 
majority  of  good  fanciers.  The  whole 
trouble  with  these  special  prizes  is  that 
they  are  sometimes  offered  foolishly  and 
not  always  judged  seriously.  Regardless 
of  these  faults,  the  winners  naturally 
like  the  specials,  and  even  the  losers  feel 
that  they  have  had  a  run  for  someone 
else's  money.  All  in  all,  the  specials, 
even  if  they  cannot  always  be  vigorously 
defended  on  strictly  logical  grounds,  are 
one  of  the  most  enjoyable  features  of  our 
bench  shows. 

That  dog  shows  are  enjoyable  and 
that  showing  dogs  is  good  sport,  ten 
thousand  fanciers  will  testify.  In  all 
the  world  of  sport  there  is  nothing  just 
like  a  bench  show,  and  there  are  no 
sportsmen  just  like  dog  fanciers.  There 
is  a  weird  charm  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  show  ring.  "Talking  dog"  is  a 
most  fascinating  pastime.  A  fancier 
finds  a  real  joy  in  looking  at  a  good 
dog,  well  shown,  in  perfect  condition. 
And  then,  there  are  the  jolly  luncheons 
and  the  little  supper  parties  late  at  night 
after  the  show  has  closed  for  the  day 
and  the  dogs  have  been  exercised  and 
bedded  down.  Unless  one  is  a  good 
rider  and  is  prepared  for  a  long,  long 
canter,  no  man — or  woman — with  the 
love  of  a  good  dog  in  his  heart  and 
sporting  blood  in  his  veins  wants  to 
mount  this  doggy  hobby,  for  "once  a 
fancier,  always  a  fancier." 
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By  C.  L.  GILMAN 

Fresh  Formulas  Discovered  During  Fourteen  Months  Face  to  Face 

With   the  Frying  Pan 


COUT,  the  same  being  the  dog 
who  has  helped  me  hold  down 
a  backwoods  homestead  for 
more  than  a  year,  has  no  epi- 
curean ideas  of  saving  the  best 
of  his  food  to  the  last.  Until 
this  morning  he  has  never  swallowed  a 
morsel  of  breadstuff  while  a  scrap  of 
meat  remained  on  his  plate.  But  at 
breakfast  to-day,  as  he  nosed  aside  his 
stack  of  flapjacks  to  come  to  the  bacon 
rinds  beneath,  some  sense,  either  taste  or 
smell,  told  him  they  were  different.  He 
tossed  one  up  and  caught  it  in  mid-air, 
swallowed  half  of  it,  and  then,  -without 
loosening  his  hold  on  the  remainder, 
turned  to  me  and  said  through  locked 
teeth : 

"Say,  boss,  this  tastes  good  to  me." 

Scout  and  I  are  strongly  partial  to 
chocolate  in  all  its  manifestations.  If 
anything,  his  is  the  stronger  liking,  for 
he  will  eat  even  dog  biscuit  if  it  has  been 
wet  down  with  a  cup  of  cocoa,  while  I 
will  hardly  go  that  far. 

This  morning's  flaps  were  strongly 
flavored  with  cocoa.  The  "  experiment 
was  made  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
I  had  just  measured  out  the  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  dry  pancake  mixture  which 
were  to  follow  our  bacon  in  the  frying 
pan,  and  stood  debating  whether  to  warm 
up  our  cold  boiled  wild  rice  and  raisins, 
or  mix  it  into  the  cake  batter,  when  my 
eye  fell  on  the  open  cocoa  can. 

One  heaping  teaspoonful  looked  good, 
but  determined  to  give  it  a  good  tryout, 
I  stirred  in  another.  Finally  the  argu- 
ment,  "Scout  likes  it,"  sent  in  a  third. 

So  much  to  show  how  these  fantastic 
variations  on  the  original  theme  as  trans- 
cribed by  Kephart  in  his  epic  of  good 
grub  have  each  their  rise  in  the  sudden 
inspiration  of  the  instant. 


When  a  man  is  working  and  playing 
hard  in  the  open,  particularly  in  a  coun- 
try where  a  winter  day  when  the  ther- 
mometer stands  at  minus  ten  after  the 
sun  has  been  up  an  hour  is  classed  as 
mild,  he  craves,  and  can  digest,  food  of 
incredible  richness.  Furthermore,  when 
he  has  to  do  his  own  cooking,  he  desires 
food  which  can  be  prepared  with  the 
greatest  speed  and  the  least  labor. 

Among  such  foods  the  flapjack  ranks 
high.  Come  home  from  a  long  snow- 
shoe  tramp  to  a  frozen  shack,  kindle  a 
fire  with  fingers  so  cold  that  they  fail  to 
feel  the  flame  of  a  match,  and  you  have 
little  patience  to  wait  until  potatoes  boil 
or  bannocks  bake.  In  such  living  one  is 
not  slow  to  settle  to  a  routine  of  flap- 
jacks fried  from  batter  made  while  the 
bacon  browns  and  tea  brewed  from 
water  heated  as  the  frying  goes  on. 

But  monotony  is  deadly  whether  in 
city,  camp  or  cabin.  Bacon  is  bacon  and 
tea  is  tea — when  it  isn't  coffe  or  cocoa. 
Such  the  necessity  which  drove  to  these 
triflings  with  the  original  recipe. 

As  defined  by  Mr.  Kephart  the  stand- 
ard flapjack  consists  of  a  quart  of  flour, 
a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar,  or  four  of  molasses,  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder,  and  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  grease — rubbed  in  dry.  That 
last  is  the  rub.  There  is  only  one  thing 
I  like  less  than  rubbing  in  grease  and 
that  is  cleaning  fish.  My  efforts  to  stir 
it  in  hot  resulted  in  very  flat  cakes. 

But  the  solution  of  the  problem  was 
suggested  by  the  same  author's  recipe  for 
corn  batter  cakes.  Corn  I  like  in  all  its 
many  forms.  I  have  found  it  ready  to 
sustain,  to  stimulate,  or  to  soothe,  as  my 
need  required.  So  it  was  not  long  before 
my  mixture  was  a  pint  of  yellow  corn- 
meal  and  a  pint  of  white  flour. 
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The  affinity  between  cornmeal  and 
bacon  grease  is  proverbial.  In  it  lies  the 
prime  labor-saving  device.  I  found  that 
I  could  get  that  grease  into  my  cakes  by 
pouring  it,  smoking  hot,  over  the  corn- 
meal,  and  stirring  vigorously  until  the 
whole  was  cool.  The  result  was  a  pint  of 
cornmeal,  every  grain  of  which  was  satu- 
rated with  the  savor  of  bacon.  The 
white  flour,  baking  powder,  and  other  in- 
gredients, mixed  in  another  pan,  can  be 
stirred  into  this  cold  greased  cornmeal 
with  ease.  The  result  is  a  flapjack  which 
will  fry  in  its  own  grease  and  is  mighty 
strong  food. 

When  canned  corn  is  mixed  with  this, 
an  egg  or  two  added,  and  canned  milk 
substituted  for  water,  the  result  is  a 
flapjack  de  luxe.  When  company  was 
due  at  the  shack  I  used  to  fetch  a  couple 
of  fresh  eggs,  one  in  either  pocket  of  my 
army  shirt,  where  the  heat  of  my  body 
and  the  shelter  of  my  mackinaw  would 
keep  them  from  freezing,  from  four 
miles  down  the  river.  I  have  the  word 
of  a  chap  in  the  state  forest  service  that 
egg  powder  will  also  serve. 

But  even  with  alternating  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  varying  the  proportion  of 
cornmeal  from  three-fourths  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  amount  of  cereal  will 
not  suffice  for  variety  when  a  man  is  eat- 
ing flapjacks  twice  a  day  every  day. 
Hashed  bacon  and  mashed  baked  beans  I 
tried  with  but  moderate  success.  They 
were  hard  to  mix  evenly  through  the  bat- 
ter, and  if  used  in  appreciable  amounts 
made  cakes  which  were  fragile  in  the 
pan  and  a  brittle  failure  as  a  pocket 
luncheon,  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed. 

My  next  big  success  after  the  canned 
corn  discovery  was  in  the  use  of  cold 
boiled  rice.  This  I  could  use  up  to  the 
proportion  of  half  batter  and  half  rice 
and  get  highly  satisfactory  cakes. 

Better  by  a  woods  mile  than  tame  rice 
for  this  purpose  is  the  native  wild  rice. 
It  is  gamy  in  flavor  and,  to  the  notion 
of  all  woodsmen  I  have  met,  far  more 
nutritious  than  the  tame  article.  If  boiled 
it  is  handled  exactly  as  tame  rice.  That 
is,  it  is  stirred  into  the  batter  after  the 
latter  has  been  mixed  to  a  proper  thin- 


ness. But  wild  rice  can  be  added  to  flap- 
jacks by  a  quicker  method  than  that  of 
first  boiling  and  steaming  it,  a  process 
which  takes  half  an  hour.  Dropped  into 
smoking  bacon  grease,  wild  rice  instantly 
puffs  up  to  thrice  its  normal  size,  and 
tastes  not  unlike  popcorn.  By  throwing 
a  half-handful  of  wild  rice  into  the  fry- 
ing pan  when  the  grease  was  melted  and 
hot  and  ready  to  stir  into  the  cornmeal  I 
found  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  addi- 
tion of  rice  to  my  flaps  without  percep- 
tible delay. 

All  these  are  stunts  which  can  be 
worked  by  any  camp  cook,  whether  he 
labors  over  an  open  fire  or  balances  his 
pan  on  the  top  of  an  airtight  heater.  I 
do  not  think  they  indicate  the  limit  of  the 
changes  which  may  be  rung  on  the  flap- 
jack by  any  means.  This  morning's  dis- 
covery of  the  cocoa  cake  I  take  as  but  an 
earnest  of  more  discoveries  to  come. 

As  a  defense  against  the  sudden  yell 
for  food,  nothing  is  more  reliable, 
whether  a  man  be  "batching  it"  alone  or 
cooking  for  a  party,  than  a  pail  of  ready 
mixed  flapjack  meal,  from  which  he  can 
dip  the  required  amount,  add  water  and 
fry.  Such  a  pail,  well  filled,  always 
stands  ready  in  my  shack,  and  it  has 
served  to  win  for  me  the  friendship  of 
more  than  one  tired  and  hungry  cruiser, 
trapper,  and  forest  ranger  who  has  passed 
my  way. 

Contrary  to  the  dogmas  of  the  doctors 
of  outfittng,  I  mix  my  "dehydrated  flap- 
jacks at  Home  and  measure  into  a  water- 
proofed ration  bag  the  exact  amount 
called  for  by  the  number  of  meals  to  be 
cooked  in  the  open  when  sallying  out  for 
a  trip  by  snowshoe  or  canoe.  My  only 
change  from  the  formula  given  is  that,  if 
the  trip  is  to  be  so  long  or  so  wet  as  to 
involve  danger  of  the  stuff  going  stale,  I 
leave  out  the  baking  powder  and  add  it 
from  the  can  as  needed. 

These  flapjacks  are  not  fit  food  for  in- 
fants or  invalids  or  those  who  lead  the 
steam-heated  life.  But  they  certainly  are 
calculated  to  keep  up  steam  under  the 
boiler  of  the  man  who  is  toiling  hard  and 
traveling  far  in  the  open  air. 

And  the  half  of  the  variety  which  may 
be  put  into  them  has  hardly  been  hinted. 


THE 

WORLD 


SPORT 


R.   p  The     polo     cup     stays     in 

p0]0  America.  That  is  the  first 
cheerful  thought  connected 
with  the  recent  matches  at  Meadow 
Brook.  After  the  exuberance  of  vic- 
tory, however,  it  is  well  to  take  stock 
of  causes  and  more  important  results. 
The  victory  was  the  more  gratifying  be- 
cause, in  the  main,  unexpected.  The 
discouraging  reports  that  had  appeared 
from  time  to  time  about  the  play  of  the 
American  four  had  led  the  followers  of 
the  game  to  anticipate  anything  but  suc- 
cess. In  fact,  on  the  day  of  the  first 
match  the  talk  around  the  field,  from 
the  experts  in  the  club  stand  to  the 
grooms  in  the  paddock,  was  all  of  Amer- 
ican defeat  with  the  hope  that  we  would 
at  least  make  a  good  showing.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  temporary  shake- 
up  in  the  American  team  before  the 
match  by  which  Captain  Whitney 
showed  the  high  quality  of  his  sports- 
manship had  an  excellent  disciplinary 
effect.  The  result,  at  least,  was  to  pull 
the  Big  Four  together  and  put  them  on 
their  mettle  as  never  before.  Certainly 
the  earlier  talk  of  bad  form  and  lack  of 
team-play  was  utterly  contradicted  by 
the  performance  in  the  two  games.  The 
first  match  was  virtually  won  in  the 
opening  period,  when  the  Americans 
swept  the  British  off  their  feet  by  the 
fury  and  accuracy  of  their  attack.  The 
three  goals  scored  in  this  period  gave 
the  defenders  an  unbeatable  lead.  Fol- 
lowing it,  however,  the  American  team 
showed  that  they  possessed  a  versatility 
of  skill  and  team-play  the  equal  of  which 
had    never    been    shown    before    in    this 


country.  With  the  game  in  hand,  they 
settled  down  to  make  it  sure  and  safe 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  play  were 
shooting  for  the  boundary  almost  as 
much  as  for  the  English  goal.  Several 
American  critics  saw  in  this  an  indica- 
tion of  weakening  on  the  part  of  the 
American  team,  but  it  was  rather  proof 
of  reserve  strength  and  ability  to  play 
every  kind  of  polo  that  the  occasion  de- 
manded. 


On  the 


In  the  second  match  the 
Sec^nd'Day  challenging  team  were  not 
to  be  taken  by  surprise  as  in 
the  first  match.  From  the  first  throw-in 
they  carried  the  attack  to  the  American 
goal,  securing  a  lead  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  threaten  defeat  for  the  de- 
fenders, but  here  again  the  Big  Four, 
minus  J.  M.  Waterbury  and  with  Mr. 
Stoddard  at  number  one  in  Mr.  Water- 
bury's  place,  showed  that  they  could  play 
still  more  different  kinds  of  polo  than 
they  had  revealed  in  the  previous  match. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be  said  that  they 
beat  the  Englishmen  at  their  own  game. 
The  play,  much  of  the  time,  was  in  the 
long  procession  form  familiar  at  Hurling- 
ham  but  seldom  seen  at  Meadow  Brook. 
There  was  a  greater  tendency  for  each 
player  to  cover  his  man  and  to  play  for 
long  passes  down  the  field  to  the  next 
position,  leaving  the  ball  for  the  next 
man  to  carry  along.  To  be  sure,  there 
were  times  when  Milburn  or  Whitney 
rushed  the  play  forward  in  the  old  fa- 
miliar fashion,  leaving  it  for  one  or  the 
other  to  cover  the  abandoned  position. 
Still,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  polo  of 
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the  second  match  was  close  to  the  Hurl- 
ingham  standard  so  far  as  method  was 
concerned.  Lest  there  should  be  a  feel- 
ing that  the  close  victory  of  the  second 
match  was  in  the  nature  of  a  fluke,  it 
should  be  said  that  the  safety  by  which 
Captain  Lockett  took  away  a  quarter  of 
a  point  from  his  own  team  and  thereby 
prevented  a  tie  score  and  consequent  ex- 
tra periods  was  in  reality  a  saving  stroke 
which  prevented  a  goal  for  the  Ameri- 
cans and  a  more  decisive  victory  against 
the  challengers. 


The 


In  one  point  of  the  play,  the 
Broken  "Team  performance  of  the  challen- 
gers in  the  first  game  was  a 
disappointment.  To  the  onlookers  there 
was  apparent  a  distinct  break  in  the  Eng- 
lish team  between  two  and  three.  Cap- 
tain Lockett  at  back  was  strong  on  the 
defense,  although  inferior  to  Milburn  in 
this  respect.  Having  turned  the  ball 
back,  however,  his  best  work  was  done 
and  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  carry  it 
forward  beyond  the  conventional  goal- 
keeper's position.  This  made  it  neces- 
sary for  Captain  Ritson  to  lie  well  back 
much  of  the  time  to  relay  the  ball  to  his 
forwards.  This  was  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  work  of  the  American  team, 
with  Milburn's  long  shots  driving  the 
ball  far  down  the  field,  time  and  again 
putting  it  within  reach  of  number  one 
or  two  without  intervention  from  Mr. 
Whitney.  Again,  a  weakness  developed 
in  the  English  team  at  number  two, 
Captain  Edwards  failing  repeatedly  to 
make  the  strokes  made  possible  for  him 
by  Captain  Cheape.  This  threw  a  dou- 
ble burden  on  the  latter,  since  he  must 
both  ride  off  the  opposing  forwards  and 
play  the  ball.  In  the  second  game  the 
substitution  of  Mr.  Freake  for  Captain 
Edwards  strengthened  the  play  at  num- 
ber two  and  gave  the  challenging  team 
greater  opportunities  to  threaten  the 
American  goal.  Mr.  Freake's  riding 
was  fully  as  hard  as  that  of  any  of  the 
regimental  players  and  his  hitting  longer 
and  more  accurate. 

T,  As  to  the  play  of  the  Amer- 

Defenders      *can    team>     tne    results    tell 

the    story    better    than    any 

criticism.     A  combination  that  can  pull 


itself  together  from  the  slack  play  of 
preliminary  practice  and  ride  a  crack 
English  team  off  the  field,  as  in  the  first 
half  of  the  first  game,  is  playing  won- 
derful polo  at  every  point.  When  the 
same  team  with  a  new  man  in  the  for- 
ward line  can  meet  a  still  stronger  En- 
glish team  four  days  later  and  match 
them  man  for  man  at  their  own  game, 
there  would  seem  little  need  or  opportu- 
nity for  anything  but  praise.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  splendid  sports- 
manship of  Captain  Whitney  in  taking 
himself  off  the  team  a  week  before  the 
first  match  in  the  belief  that  it  was  for 
the  good  of  the  game  and  returning  again 
on  the  eve  of  the  contest,  determined 
to  win,  if  hard  play  could  do  it.  His 
generalship  was  excellent  throughout 
both  matches,  and  his  own  individual 
play,  made  somewhat  simpler  by  the 
hard  driving  of  Milburn,  was  equal  to 
all  the  emergencies.  The  two  Water- 
burys  were  fully  up  to  the  form  of  two 
years  ago  and  responded  well  to  the 
hard  driving  of  Mr.  Whitney  at  crit- 
ical stages.  Mr.  Milburn,  at  back,  was 
the  bright  particular  star  of  the  game. 
He  is  being  hailed  now  as  the  greatest 
polo  player  of  the  world,  which  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  The  important 
fact  is  that  he  met  the  test  as  in  the 
past  and  showed  himself  considerably 
more  than  a  mere  goal-keeper  in  the 
conventional  manner.  We  have  referred 
to  his  long  drives  enabling  Mr.  Whitney 
to  play  well  up  to  the  forwards.  In  the 
first  game,  especially,  Mr.  Milburn  re- 
peatedly followed  up  his  strokes,  chan- 
ging positions  with  Mr.  Whitney  and 
carrying  the  ball  down  the  field  as  long 
as  he  could  get  his  mallet  on  it.  Mr. 
Stoddard,  at  number  one  in  the  second 
game,  is  credited  with  more  goals  than 
should  normally  fall  to  the  player  in 
that  position.  This  is  not  to  criticize, 
for  the  score  tells  the  story,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  standards  of  effective  play, 
which  accord  the  scoring  opportunities 
to  number  two,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  over- 
playing his  position.  This  was  made 
possible,  probably,  by  two  things :  his  ex- 
cellent ponies  and  his  own  hard  riding. 
His  method  of  play,  however,  would  be  a 
dangerous  one  to  follow  in  nine  out  of 
ten  matches. 
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The    prime    lesson    of     the 


Counts  match  is,  in  its  essentials,  a 
rather  simple  one,  although 
frequently  very  difficult  in  application. 
In  polo,  as  well  as  in  every  other  form 
of  sport,  the  man  who  aims  at  form  and 
accuracy  and  stops  there  can  never  pre- 
vail, in  the  long  run,  against  the  man 
who  goes  on  to  the  final  requisite  of 
pace.  This,  after  all,  was  why  the  de- 
fenders won  so  decisively  in  the  first 
game  and  why  the  challengers  came  so 
near  winning  in  the  second.  The  play- 
er who  sticks  to  the  safe  game  will  win 
his  average  matches,  but  he  cannot  stand 
in  that  inevitable  day  when  he  faces  the 
man  or  team  who  has  learned  the  value 
of  pace,  added  to  the  other  necessary 
qualities.  To  be  sure,  the  English  teams 
still  labor  under  the  handicap  of  expe- 
rience gained  under  the  offside  rule.  In 
time  this  incubus  will  be  shaken  off,  and 
with  the  lesson  of  1913  in  mind  the  next 
challenging  team  may  be  expected  to 
show  a  marked  improvement  in  length 
of  hitting  and  decisiveness  in  riding  off 
their  opponents. 


The 


Taking  the  average  of  the 
two  matches  and  making 
due  allowance  for  occasional 
flashes,  there  was  little  to  choose  between 
the  ponies  of  the  two  teams  in  real  ef- 
fectiveness. In  speed  down  the  field  the 
advantage  seemed  to  lie  with  the  Amer- 
ican string.  They  were  quicker  under 
way  and  at  frequent  intervals  showed 
bursts  of  speed  superior  to  the  English 
mounts.  In  handiness  on  the  ball,  how- 
ever, and  effectiveness  in  close  play  they 
had  nothing  on  the  visiting  ponies.  One 
gratifying  feature  on  the  horse  side  was 
the  showing  of  the  ponies  from  Califor- 
nia and  Hawaii.  In  the  midst  of  our 
despair  over  our  supply  of  horseflesh  it 
is  pleasant  to  note  that  we  have  in  these 
two  localities  apparently  a  strong  re 
serve  of  thoroughbred  blood  and  thor- 
oughbred breeders. 

F      ,         Finally,  it  is  time  to  awaken 

Future       t0  tne  ^act  tnat  America  is 

now   a   polo-playing   nation. 

To  be  sure,  the  galloping  game  does  not 

threaten  the  diamond  or  the  gridiron  for 

supremacy,  but  with  all  due  modesty  we 


must  insist  that  polo  supremacy  is  pass- 
ing, if  it  has  not  already  passed,  from 
British  soil.  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
promise  of  permanency.  The  clinching 
of  what  has  so  far  been  done  must  now 
be  attended  to,  and  first  of  all  it  should 
he  clearly  understood  that  the  polo  fu- 
ture of  this  country  does  not  depend 
upon  any  one  man,  or  any  four  men. 
Mr.  Whitney  and  his  three  team-mates 
have  done  splendid  work,  more  than  we 
have  had  the  right  to  expect  from  them. 
It  remains  now  for  polo  enthusiasts  and 
players  the  country  over  to  carry  the 
game  forward.  The  major  burden  of 
financing  and  organizing  the  team  should 
no  longer  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  one 
man.  In  the  next  match  it  should  be 
on  a  popular  subscription  that  the  de- 
fense of  the  cup  rests.  As  one  step  to- 
ward producing  the  desirable  interest  it 
would  be  wise  to  establish  an  "all  com- 
ers" challenge  cup,  open  to  teams  from 
any  part  of  the  world,  to  be  contested 
for  annually.  This  would  tend  to  con- 
centrate interest,  facilitate  the  forming 
of  new  teams  that  should  remain  intact 
through  two  or  three  seasons,  and  would 
aid  immensely  in  the  selection  of  future 
defending  teams  or  of  challenging  teams' 
in  case  the  cup  passes  to  England  at  some 
future  time. 

r,  ,      As  in  the  polo  matches,  the 

race  on  the  ,  r  ,        . 

Courts  prime  lesson  irom  the  Amer- 
ican-Australian tennis  played 
in  New  York  in  June,  preliminary  to 
the  Davis  Cup  matches  in  England,  was 
the  value  of  pace.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  point  of  sheer,  safe  accuracy  the  Aus- 
tralian play  was  superior  to  the  play  of 
our  own  men.  This  does  not  show  so 
much  in  the  scorekeeper's  tallies  of  nets 
and  outs,  for  many  of  those  charged 
against  the  Australians  were  directly  due 
to  the  pace  of  the  American  play  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  visitors  were  not  able  to 
play  their  own  game.  In  singles  the 
Australians  brought  with  them  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only,  that  can  be 
added  to  the  American  repertoire  with 
very  good  effect;  that  is  a  very  skilful, 
time-saving  ground  stroke.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  American  team,  is  well 
equipped  in  this  respect  already,  using 
the  half  volley  not  only  for  pulling  his 
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opponent  out  of  position  but  sometimes 
as  a  winning  stroke.  This  is  the  weak- 
est department  of  the  game  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Loughlin,  that  is,  if  one  can  speak  of 
weakness  in  connection  with  such  an  ef- 
fective method  as  his.  He  has  improved 
under  excellent  coaching,  however,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  greatly  bothered  with 
his  ground  strokes  unless  he  is  forced 
to  play  on  an  unusually  soft,  slow  court. 

,™    T  In     doubles     the     visitors 

1  he  Lesson      ,  ,  ,    ,  , 

in  Doubles     showed    a    better    command 

of  the  combined  net  and 
base-line  play  than  did  the  American 
team.  Their  strategy  was  well  adapted 
and  the  combination  fitted  well  into  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  The  American 
tendency  in  doubles  to  stampede  for  the 
net  at  the  first  opportunity  is  effective 
if  the  opportunity  is  as  good  as  it  looks. 
Against  the  Australians,  however,  there 
were  times  when  the  home  team  seemed 
afflicted  with  uncertainty  as  to  choice  of 
positions.  This  was  to  be  ascribed  part- 
ly to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hackett  and  Mr. 
McLoughlin  had  not  had  sufficient  prac- 
tice together  and  partly  to  the  effect  of 
the  American  method  in  recent  years. 
The  margin  between  the  teams  in  points 
was  very  narrow,  but  in  close  matches 
victory  is  apt  to  hang  on  surprisingly  few 
strokes. 

...  To  revert  to  the  question  of 

Udds  on  •  .  1  i  j 

Am^nVa      pace  in  tennis,  the  odds  were 

i-\mei  im  ii.         r  e       i  a  • 

all  in  favor  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. The  fast,  twisting  service  was  a 
constant  problem  to  the  visitors,  Jones 
being  the  only  man  on  the  Australian 
team  who  could  come  near  meeting  Mc- 
Loughlin or  Williams  in  the  matter  of 
speed.  On  one  occasion  McLoughlin 
served  three  service  aces  in  succession, 
his  opponent  failing  to  even  touch  any 
one  of  them,  the  fourth  service  being  re- 
turned into  the  net  with  an  easy  pop-up 
that  would  have  afforded  a  wide-open 
chance  for  a  kill  had  it  come  oyer.  In 
point  of  form  Williams  was  easily  the 
most  attractive  and  the  best  coached 
man  of  the  two  teams.  His  first  serv- 
ice is  severe  and  well  placed,  although 
not  so  hard  as  McLoughlin's,  and  his 
driving  is  a  beautiful  example  of  re- 
strained* directed  force.     He  is  still  rath- 


er weak  overhead,  although  this  is  in 
part  compensated  for  by  his  cross-court 
placing  from  close  to  the  net.  Before 
these  paragraphs  appear  in  print  the 
great  matches  in  England  will  have  been 
played  and  the  holding  of  the  Davis  Cup 
for  the  next  year  will  have  been  settled. 
The  prospects  are  bright  for  Americans 
to  furnish  the  challenging  team,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  play  of  the  men 
named  as  the  English  defenders  to  make 
American  followers  of  the  game  feel  at 
all  downcast  over  the  prospect. 

I,  ,  The  reopening  of  racing  at 
Racing  Belmont  Park  gives  the  lov- 
ers of  the  thoroughbred  fresh 
hope  for  the  future.  The  large  crowds 
in  attendance  show  that  the  betting  ring 
is  not  a  necessary  factor  to  produce  de- 
sirable results  at  the  gate.  The  love 
of  horses  is  ingrained  in  most  of  us,  and 
there  are  few  sports  that  make  a  strong- 
er, simpler  appeal.  The  whole  problem 
of  the  racing  associations  simmers  down 
to  one  of  control  of  the  would-be  gam- 
bling element.  Only  eternal  vigilance 
will  keep  those  gentlemen  under,  and 
the  association  officials  are  sincere  in  their 
attempts  to  furnish  clean  sport.  What 
racing  means  to  horse-breeding  was  suf- 
ficiently shown  by  Mr.  Sedley's  article 
in  our  May  issue.  In  the  five  years 
since  1908  our  registered  thoroughbreds 
in  this  country  have  been  reduced  from 
22,500  to  7,500,  only  one-thirtieth  of 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
horses  in  the  United  States.  When  we 
consider  the  importance  of  the  thorough- 
bred blood  for  every  strain  of  horseflesh 
save  the  heavy  draught  animals,  the  les- 
son is  obvious.  With  properly  controlled 
racing  new  life  will  be  injected  into  the 
efforts  of  the  breeders  and  the  road  to 
improvement  will  be  again  opened. 

o,  t~  '      Considerable   opposition    has 

bhut  (Jut      ,  iii 

Plumage  been  aroused  to  the  clause 
in  the  Underwood  tariff 
bill  prohibiting  the  importation  into  this 
country  of  the  plumage  of  all  foreign 
wild  birds  excepting  ostriches.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  dealers  in  plumage  is, 
briefly,  that  the  United  States  should  not 
undertake  to  do  for  foreign  countries 
what  those   countries  are  unwilling,   or 
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unable,  to  do  for  themselves.  Further- 
more, the  claim  is  made  that  the  meas- 
ure would  be  ineffective  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tual protection  of  such  birds  is  concerned 
and  would  result  only  in  the  killing 
of  an  established  American  industry  with 
no  consequent  gain  to  the  birds.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  be  patient  with  such  an 
argument  which  applies  equally  to  the 
anti-aigrette  laws  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  egret  is  not  native 
to  either  of  these  two  States,  and  accord- 
ing to  our  friends  the  dealers,  its  pro- 
tection is  no  part  of  the  business  of  either 
New  York  or  Pennsylvania.  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  the  closing  of  a 
market  is  the  most  effective  way  of  kill- 
ing off  an  undesirable  source  of  produc- 
tion. The  passage  of  the  Bayne  bill  in 
New  York  State  prohibiting  the  market- 
ing of  wild  fowl  has  already  increased 
the  number  of  birds  in  Chesapeake  and 
Albemarle  waters,  although  far  beyond 
New  York  jurisdiction.  The  clause  in 
the  Underwood  bill  is  an  excellent  begin- 
ning. There,  at  least,  is  the  thing  we 
can  do  that  will  be  effective  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  and  will  set  an  excellent 
mark  at  which  other  governments  may 
aim. 

Mike        When    Mike   Murphy   died 

Murphy  last  June>  one  °f  the  most 
attractive  and  valuable  fig- 
ures in  American  college  sport  passed 
out.  For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  track  and  field  men  at 
Yale  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  short 
break  which  he  spent  with  the  Detroit 
Athletic  Club.  The  best  proof  of  his 
work  as  a  trainer  was  the  fact  that  win- 
ning teams  came  from  his  hands.  In 
1896  he  left  Yale  and  went  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  1900 
Pennsylvania  was  at  the  head  of  the  list 
in  the  intercollegiates.  In  1901  Mur- 
phy returned  to  Yale,  and  in  the  year 
of  his  departure  Pennsylvania's  points 
dropped  to  5^.  Under  his  instruc- 
tion Yale  won  the  intercollegiate  in  1902, 
1903,  and  1904.  In  1906  he  returned 
again  to  Pennsylvania  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  In  1907  he  again 
landed  his  team  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
following  it  up  in  1910  and  1912.  It 
was  gratifying  that  almost  the  last  news 


that  he  was  able  to  hear  before  his  death 
was  of  the  success  of  his  team  again  this 
year.  Mike  Murphy  is  worth  more 
than  the  ordinary  praise  that  is  accorded 
to  men  who  can  teach  men  to  run  faster, 
jump  higher,  and  throw  the  weight  far- 
ther than  anyone  else.  He  was  a  sports- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.  The 
boys  he  coached  learned  nothing  from 
him  that  they  need  ever  be  ashamed  to 
remember. 


Advance  The  work  of  game  protec- 
m  Game  tion  goes  steadily  on.  Vir- 
rotecnon  g;n{a  nas  organized  a  Game 
and  Fish  Protective  Association  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  Game  Protective 
Association  of  Virginia,  which  has  prac- 
tically been  out  of  existence  for  some 
years..  Florida  has  passed  an  up-to-date 
protective  law  modeled  on  the  law  of 
Alabama,  including  protection  not  only 
for  game  birds,  but  also  for  song,  in- 
sectivorous, and  plumage  birds.  A  new 
national  bird  reservation  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Government  in 
Arkansas,  to  be  known  as  the  Walker 
Lake  Reservation.  It  comprises  two 
small  islands  in  Walker  Lake  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  cover- 
ing a  total  area  of  about  fifteen  acres. 
Small  rookeries  of  egrets  are  found  here, 
although  the  islands  are  covered  with 
water  in  spring  floods.  Incidentally  a 
demerit  should  be  charged  against  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  for  its  failure 
to  pass  the  combination  hunter-fisherman 
license  measure.  This  bill  involved  no 
added  burden  on  the  State,  but  was,  in 
fact,  a  plea  on  the  part  of  the  sportsmen 
of  the  State  to  be  allowed  to  pay  into 
the  State  treasury  approximately  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  annually,  this 
sum  to  be  used  for  the  breeding  and  dis- 
tribution of  fish  and  game.  However, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Massachusetts   will   soon   see  the  light. 

Not        There  is  need  for  a  new  sys- 
Professional,  tern   of    records   and   cham- 
Bul  pionships;    the    present    ar- 

rangement is  too  exclusive  and  too  far 
removed  from  the  sporting  activities  of 
the  great  majority  of  us.  Our  hearts  go 
out,  rather,  to  the  golf  player  at  Biar- 
ritz  who   accumulated   a   score   of   317 
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for  his  qualifying  round  of  eighteen 
holes.  Surely,  there  is  a  medal  some- 
where for  this  industrious  combination 
of  mediocrity  and  patience!  Our  boy- 
hood memories  stir  again  at  the  report  of 
the  ball  game  at  Rossiter,  Pennsylvania, 
which  lasted  seven  hours,  the  final  score 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  inning  being 
112  to  98.  The  report  does  not  give  the 
number  of  pitchers  used,  but  the  con- 
sumption of  umpires  was  appalling,  one 
being  knocked  out  with  a  bat,  two  by 
foul  tips,  and  four  resigning  rather  than 
run  any  further  risk.  This  is  baseball 
as  we  remember  it. 


The  Return 
of  Yale 


The  outstanding  fact  in  col- 
lege baseball  for  1913  is  the 
return  of  Yale.  For  the 
first  time  in  several  years  an  Eli  team 
has  shown  concerted,  effective  knowledge 
of  the  game — knowledge  to  a  degree  sel- 
dom reached  by  college  organizations. 
Other  teams  this  year  have  produced 
good  players,  but  it  has  been  left  for 
Yale  to  mold  the  organization  into  ef- 
fective, well-balanced  playing  strength. 
Among  the  pitchers  Gile  has  seemed  to 
have  the  advantage,  but  strong  support 
has  pulled  all  of  the  boxmen  through 
with  a  remarkably  low  showing  of  hits 
against  them.  Part  of  the  credit  for 
this  good  work  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
the  new  baseball  cage,  making  possible 
better  winter  practice.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  in  the  coach,  Frank  Quimby, 
they  had  the  tutelage  of  an  unusual  base- 
ball general  and  the  reason  for  Yale's 
climb  becomes  more  apparent.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  whole  story.  In 
Captain  Blossom  Yale  had  a  field  gen- 
eral of  high  ability,  a  man  who  played 
his  own  position  thoroughly  and  kept  a 
close  grip  on  his  men.  He  and  Reilley, 
at  third  base,  presented  an  unusually 
strong  and  aggressive  center  around 
which  to  build  a  playing  machine  that 
was  always  working.  This  collection  of 
factors  resulted  in  a  baseball  team  that 
knew  the  game  thoroughly,  that  was  re- 
markably free  from  the  college  weak- 
ness of  "throwing  the  ball  around,"  and 
that  was  keenly  alert  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opening.  The  fact  that  Har- 
vard won  two  out  of  three  games  from 
Yale  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Blue 


played    better    ball    the    season    through 
than  did  the  Crimson. 

The  other  college  teams 
Q^ew  showed  little  out  of  the  or- 
dinary save  in  flashes.  Har- 
vard was  unsteady,  with  one  or  two 
strong  points  and  a  number  of  weak 
ones.  Felton,  the  best  pitcher,  held  up 
well  against  the  common  tendency  to 
overwork  a  college  pitcher  who  is  better 
than  ordinary.  Another  pitching  find 
was  George  Smith,  the  Freshman  box- 
man  for  Columbia.  He  has  speed,  con- 
trol, and  above  all  baseball  sense.  With 
steady  support  and  an  elimination  of  some 
of  the  skyrocket  tendencies  behind  him, 
Columbia  would  have  shown  a  better 
season.  Princeton  can  thank  her  stars 
to  have  come  fairly  well  through  a  sea- 
son that  promised  little.  Not  until  near- 
ly the  end  did  the  team  show  any  ability 
to  hit  the  ball  hard  at  critical  times,  a 
part  of  the  game  in  which  Tiger  teams 
have  usually  shone.  Cornell  had  an  in- 
and-out  season,  with  the  advantage  con- 
siderably in  favor  of  the  outs.  As  steady 
performance  as  of  any  college  in  the 
East,  with  the  exception  of  Yale,  was 
shown  by  the  West  Point  team. 

Western  In  the  West  it  is  difficult 
College  to  form  an  estimate.  Michi- 
Baseball  gan  was  g00(j  an(j  ^a(j .  Illi- 
nois had  a  well-balanced  team  of  the  sort 
that  George  Huff  can  usually  be  relied 
upon  to  produce,  which  came  successfully 
through  a  difficult  schedule,  losing,  how- 
ever, to  their  old  enemy,  Chicago,  in 
an  8  to  7  struggle.  Comparative  scores 
are  of  less  importance  in  college  base- 
ball, even,  than  in  football.  For  ex- 
ample, Illinois  defeated  Iowa  4  to  3  ; 
Iowa  defeated  Minnesota  9  to  6 ;  Minne- 
sota defeated  Wisconsin  9  to  4.  By  the 
same  token  Chicago,  having  defeated 
both  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  would  seem 
to  be  the  strongest  and  best  developed 
team  in  the  Conference  section.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  several  games 
were  extremely  close  and  the  sensible 
conclusion  is  that  the  play  was  extremely 
even  between  well-balanced  teams.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  There  are  champion- 
ships enough  as  it  is  without  wasting 
time  squabbling. 
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Intercollegiate  Baseball 

BASEBALL  games  played  during  June  re- 
sulted as  follows:  Yale  6,"  Holy  Cross 
5;  Harvard  5,  Williams  1;  Pennsylvania »4, 
Columbia  0 ;  Bowdoin  5,  Bates  1 ;  Vermont 
3,  Holy  Cross  2;  Lafayette  7,  Seton  Hall  5; 
Brown  3,  Tufts  2;  Princeton  0,  Yale  0;  Le- 
high 4,  Lafayette  0 ;  Fordham  7,  Union  2 ; 
Army  10,  Syracuse  4;  Amherst  3,  Vermont  1; 
Exeter  5,  Andover  4;  Yale  5,  Princeton  4; 
Pennsylvania  5,  Swarthmore  2 ;  Vermont  3, 
Cornell  1;  Yale  3,  Cornell  0;  Pennsylvania  4, 
Harvard  3 ;  Holy  Cross  5,  Brown  0 ;  Wil- 
liams 3,  Wesleyan  2;  Amherst  5,  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  4 ;  Cornell  7,  Pennsylva- 
nia 3;  Yale  2,  Harvard  0;  Harvard  4,  Yale 
3;  Pennsylvania  6,  Lafayette  2;  Harvard  6, 
Yale  5  ;  Dartmouth  2,  Vermont  1 ;  Amherst 
2,  Dartmouth  0;  Williams  8,  Vermont  3; 
Dartmouth  3,  Amherst  2;  Pennsylvania  1, 
Michigan  0. 

Track  and  Field 
Tf  C  THOMPSON,  Princeton  Theological 
■*■  •  Seminary,  made  a  new  record  in  the 
all-around  championship,  scoring  a  total  of 
7,499  points  in  the  ten  events.  The  previous 
records  were  7,385  made  by  Martin  Sheridan 
and  7,476J<2  made  by  Thorpe. 

Exeter  won  the  thirty-eighth  Harvard  in- 
terscholastic  meet  with  371%oJ  Andover  sec- 
ond with  30  }£'6  points. 

Illinois  won  the  thirteenth  annual  West- 
ern Conference  track  meet  with  47^2   points. 

Albert  Crane,  of  Tacoma,  broke  the  Amer- 
ican interscholastic  record  for  the  high  jump, 
clearing  the  bar  at  6  ft.  2%  inches. 

Mercersburg  won  the  National  Interscho- 
lastic track  and  field  championship  with  51 
points  against  23    for  her  nearest  competitor. 

Leo  Goehring,  Mohawk  Athletic  Club,  of 
New  York,  broke  the  world's  record  for  the 
standing  high  jump,  clearing  the  bar  at  5  ft. 
5^4  inches,  which  is  half  an  inch  better  than 
the  old  world's  figure  held  by  Piatt  Adams, 
of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 


W.  R.  Applegarth,  of  England,  broke  the 
world's  record  for  150  yards*  of  14%  sec. 
made  by  C.  G.  Wood,  of  ^England,  in  1887,  by 
covering  the  distance  in  14%  sec. 

A  new  American  record  was  established  by 
Bruno  Brodd,  of  the  Irish-American  Athletic 
Club,  in  the  javelin  throw  when  he  tossed  the 
spear  169  feet  10%  inches,  three  feet  better 
than  the  previous  record  held  by  H.  Lott,  of 
the  Mohawk  Athletic  Club. 

The  relay  team  of  the  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation ran  four  miles  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in 
17  min.  51  %  sec,  making  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord for  the  distance.  The  best  previous  time, 
held  by  Cornell,  was  17  min.  55  sec. 

Tennis    and    Golf 

AMERICA  defeated  Australia  in  the  pre- 
liminary rounds  of  the  Davis  Cup  com- 
petition, the  results  of  the  games  being  as  fol- 
lows: Singles — McLoughlin  defeated  Rice 
three  straight,  6 — 1,  6 — 3,  6 — 3  ;  Williams  de- 
feated Doust  three  out  of  four,  6 — 4,  6 — 4, 
1 — 6,  7 — 5  ;  McLoughlin  defeated  Doust  three 
straight,  6 — 4-,  6 — 4,  6 — 2;  Williams  defeated 
Rice  three  out  of  five,  1 — 6,  4 — 6,  6 — 1,  9 — 7, 
6 — 2.  Doubles — Doust  and  Jones  defeated 
McLoughlin  and  Hackett  three  out  of  five, 
2—6,  6—2,  5—7,  6—2,  9—7. 

Germany  defeated  France  in  the  prelim- 
inary rounds  of  the  Davis  Cup  competition, 
and  will  now  play  the  American  team.  Can- 
ada defeated  South  Africa  and  will  now  play 
the  Belgians,  and  the  winner  of  the  Cana- 
dian-Belgian match  will  play  the  winner  of 
the  German-American  match  to  decide  who 
shall  play  the  British  team  for  the  cup. 

Williams  and  Amherst  played  to  a  tie  in 
their  tennis  tournament. 

W.  F.  Johnson  won  the  singles  champion- 
ship of  Pennsylvania,  defeating  W.  T.  Til- 
den,  Jr.,  7—5,  6—1,  6—0. 

N.  W.  Niles  retained  the  singles  champion- 
ship of  Massachusetts,  defeating  E.  H.  Whit- 
ney, 7—5,  6—1,  2—6,  4 — 6,  6—3. 
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W.  M.  Washburn  and  C.  M.  Bull,  Jr.,  won 
the  Metropolitan  doubles  tennis  championship 
by  defeating  R.  D.  Little  and  W.  M.  Hall 
three  sets  out  of  four. 

W.  F.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  de- 
feated in  the  final  round  of  the  London  lawn 
tennis  championship  by  F.  G.  Lowe,  of  Eng- 
land, three  sets  out  of  five. 

J.  H.  Taylor,  of  England,  won  the  British 
open  golf  championship,  defeating  Edward 
Ray,  last  year's  champion.  This  is  the  fifth 
time  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  won  the  open 
championship. 

The  metropolitan  junior  golf  championship 
was  won  by  P.  V.  Carter,  of  Nassau,  who 
defeated  S.  D.  Connolly,  of  Rockland,  the 
title  holder,  by  4  up   and   3  to  play. 

Miss  Mary  Browne,  of  Los  Angeles,  re- 
tained the  women's  national  lawn  tennis 
championship,  defeating  Miss  Dorothy  Green 
in  straight  sets.  Miss  Browne  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Williams,  of  Boston,  won  the  women's 
doubles,  defeating  Miss  Green  and  Miss  Edna 
Wildey  two  sets  out  of  three. 

Miss  Marion  Hollins  won  the  women's 
Metropolitan  golf  title  by  defeating  Miss 
G.  M.  Bishop  2  up  and  1  to  play  at  the  Nas- 
sau County  Club  links. 

Jerome  D.  Travers  won  the  New  Jersey 
golf  championship  by  defeating  Oswald 
Kirkby  3  up  and  1  to  play. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  of  Philadelphia,  re- 
tained the  title  of  Women's  Eastern  Golf 
Champion  at  the  match  at  West  Newton, 
Mass. 

Boston  women  golfers  won  the  annual  com- 
petition for  the  Griscom  Cup  by  defeating 
the   Philadelphia   team   17   to  4. 

G.  F.  Touchard  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
Middle  States  tennis  championships,  winning 
the  singles,  the  doubles  with  W.  M.  Wash- 
burn, and  the  mixed  doubles  with  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Douglas. 

Miss  E.  Rotch  won  the  Middle  States 
women's  singles  title  from  Mrs.  C.  N.  Beard 
in   straight  sets. 

F.  J.  Ouimet  won  the  Massachusetts  golf 
championship  by  defeating  F.  H.  Hoyt  10  up 
and  9  to  play. 


Miscellaneous 
T  T  ARVARD  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the 
■"-■•*■  annual  Harvard-Yale  regatta.  The  Har- 
vard 'Varsity  eight  beat  the  Yale  crew  by 
nearly  ten  lengths,  Harvard's  time  being 
21:42;  the  Harvard  'Varsity  four  covered  the 
two  miles  in  11:52,  beating  Yale  by  more 
than  four  lengths;  and  the  Harvard  freshmen 
beat  Yale  by  a  length  and  a  quarter,  covers 
ing  the  two  miles  in   10:41. 

America  retained  the  Polo  Cup  by  defeat 
ing  the  English  team  5^  to  3  goals  in  the 
first  game  and  4*4  to  4%  goals  in  the  second. 

Lieutenant  Bellenger  made  a  record  ascent 
for  navy  hydro-aeroplanes  of  6,200  feet.  The 
previous  record  was  4,460  feet. 

The  nineteenth  annual  regatta  on  the  Hud- 
son resulted  as  follows:  'Varsity  eight  won 
by  Syracuse  in  19  min.  28  %  sec,  Cornell, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  Columbia  and  Penn- 
sylvania finishing  in  the  order  named;  'Var- 
sity four  won  by  Cornell  in  10  min.  47  % 
sec,  Pennsylvania,  Columbia,  Wisconsin, 
Washington,  and  Syracuse ;  Freshman  eight 
won  by  Cornell  in  10  min.  4  %  sec,  Wiscon- 
sin,   Syracuse,    Pennsylvania,    and    Columbia. 

A  record  of  993  miles  in  thirteen  hours, 
beating  the  time  of  the  fastest  express  trains, 
was  made  by  Brindejonc  des  Moulainais  in 
his  flight  from  Paris  to  Warsaw. 

Edmund  Perryon  broke  the  world's  alti- 
tude record  for  carrying  two  passengers  by 
rising  to  a  height  of  15,480  feet. 

Maurice  Prevost  flew  117  miles  per  hour  on 
a  straightaway  course,  and  111^2  miles  per 
hour  around  a  circular  course.  The  previous 
record  was  108^  miles  per  hour,  made  by 
Vedrines  in  a  closed  circuit  at  Chicago,  on 
September  9,  1912. 

H.  P.  Whitney's  six-year-old  horse,  Whisk 
Broom  II,  carrying  the  impost  of  139  lbs., 
won  the  Suburban  Handicap,  covering  the 
mile  and  a  quarter  in  two  minutes  flat,  break- 
ing the  record  made  by  his  sire,  Broomstick, 
in  1904  by  2%  seconds. 

Joseph  Shuster,  of  the  National  Athletic 
Club,  made  a  new  American  bicycle  road 
record  for  fifty  miles,  covering  the  distance  in 
2  hrs.  17  min.  $'%  sec. 


i 


There's  wine  in  the  air  and  ripe  scent  on  the  breeze, 
The  leaves  are  a- crimson,  rich  fruit  loads  the  trees; 
The  dawn  holds  a  hint  of  the  death  of  the  year 
And  all  the  world  whispers  that  hunting  time's  here. 

— From  an  old  ballad. 
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THE  WAYS  OF  THE  AFRICAN 
ELEPHANT 


By  J.  ALDEN  LORING 


Illustrated   with    Photographs 


1V/TR.  LORING  was  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  African  Ex- 
A  pedition  and  had  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  observe  our 
old  circus  friend  in  his  native  stronghold.  This  is  purely  an 
article  on  elephant  ways  and  peculiarities,  not  a  hunting  story  or 
a  scientific  treatise.  Both  hunters  and  scientists  will  find  here 
material  of  value,  and  those  readers  who  are  neither  will  find 
an  interesting  story  of  the  great  pachyderm  whose  acquaintance 
most  of  us  made  first  under  a  swelling  dome  of  canvas. 


N  an  article  on  elephants  published  a 
few  months  ago,  a  writer  stated  that 
the  various  species  of  African  ele- 
phants were  being  exterminated  and 
in  a  few  years  would  become  totally 
extinct.  This  may  be  more  or  less  true 
in  the  case  of  large  bulls,  animals  carry- 
ing tusks  of  not  less  than  sixty  pounds 
the  pair,  which  is  the  minimum  weight 
for  their  lawful  killing.  Unless  the  law 
is  changed,  elephants  with  tusks  larger 
than  this  may  be  exterminated  from 
those  parts  of  Africa  accessible  to  white 
men,  but  there  are  larger  areas  of  country 
"inside"  that  have  been  little  explored, 
where  big  tuskers  are  yet  found  in  con- 
siderable numbers. 

Young  bulls,  cows  and  calves  are  still 
plentiful  and  always  will  be,  for  they 
have  no   commercial   value,   are   seldom 
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molested  by  the  natives,  and  the  danger 
of  elephant  hunting  is  so  great  that  few 
white  men  care  to  shoot  many  of  them  for 
mere  sport,  even  should  the  Government 
permit  it. 

During  my  eleven  months  in  Africa, 
I  must  have  seen  about  two  hundred 
elephants;  not  many,  that  is  true,  when 
one  realizes  that  the  professional  ele- 
phant hunter  who  knows  the  best  ele- 
phant country  finds  them  in  herds  num- 
bering into  the  thousands. 

In  regions  where  elephants  are  common 
they  cause  considerable  damage  to  the 
natives  by  raiding  the  plantations — usu- 
ally at  night — and  feeding  on  sugar-cane, 
corn,  and  vegetables.  We  passed 
through  one  section  of  country  where  the 
people  had  constructed  grass  watch 
houses    in   the    tops    of    trees    in    which 
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guards  were  stationed  to  look  for  ele- 
phants. As  soon  as  a  herd  was  sighted 
an  alarm  was  sounded  and  the  people 
gathered  with  drums,  horns,  and  other 
racket-making  devices  and  frightened  the 
elephants  away. 

A  chief  told  us  that  the  buffaloes  also 
raided  the  "shambas,"  and  between  the 
elephants  and  the  buffaloes  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  were  sometimes  com- 
pelled to  desert  it  and  settle  in  another 
locality. 

Elephants  become  so  bold  that  they 
tear  down  huts  and  even  kill  the  people. 
Within  two  days'  march  of  Lake  Albert, 
we  came  to  a  village  near  which  lived  a 
"rogue"  elephant  that  had  terrorized  the 
people  for  weeks.  He  visited  the  gardens 
nearly  every  night,  wrecked  huts,  de- 
stroyed crops,  and  had  killed  one  man. 

Getting  Rid  of  a  "Rogue" 

No  sooner  had  we  passed  through  the 
usual  ceremony  of  greeting  the  chief  of 
the  district  than  he  appealed  to  Colonel 
Roosevelt  to  rid  his  people  of  their  pest. 
For  several  days  prior  to  our  arrival  the 
chief  had  stationed  men  to  watch  the 
brute  in  anticipation  of  our  coming,  and 
he  told  the  Colonel  that  a  runner  had 
just  come  in  with  the  news  that  the  rogue 
was  then  resting  quietly  in  some  elephant 
grass  less  than  half  a  mile  away.  That 
any  kind  of  an  elephant  should  take  up  its 
abode  within  hearing  of  a  village  where 
the  people  were  constantly  shouting, 
singing,  and  blowing  horns  seemed  in- 
credible. 

Having  killed  all  the  elephants  that 
were  needed  for  scientific  purposes,  the 
Colonel  was  at  first  loath  to  shoot  the 
animal,  but  after  an  interpreter  had  por- 
trayed its  true  character,  and  Cuning- 
hame  had  explained  that  the  natives  ex- 
pected white  men  to  shoot  such  animals 
in  return  for  the  privilege  of  hunting  in 
their  country,  and  therefore  would  con- 
sider it  a  breach  of  courtesy  if  he  re- 
fused, he  consented. 

As  the  Colonel,  Kermit,  their  gun- 
bearers,  and  the  guide  left  camp,  the 
chief  warned  them  that  the  rogue  was 
dangerous  and  would  charge  the  instant 
it  saw  them.  The  guide  took  them  right 
up    to    the    animal    before    they   saw    it 


through  the  tall  grass  and  at  that  mo- 
ment it  either  spied  or  scented  them  and 
charged.  The  Colonel  gave  it  a  bullet 
and  just  then  Kermit  fired.  The  ele- 
phant stopped  for  a  second  and  as  it 
turned  to  run  a  second  bullet -from  the 
Colonel's  rifle  struck  it  back  of  the  ear, 
and  Kermit  fired  again.  The  elephant 
fled  through  the  tall  grass  and  the  hunt- 
ers followed  the  trail  for  some  distance 
and  finally  came  upon  the  mortally 
wounded  rogue  standing  in  a  clump  of 
bushes.  The  Colonel  worked  around  to 
one  side  and  dropped  the  animal  in  its 
tracks  with  a  bullet  through  the  heart. 
It  measured  ten  feet  and  nine  inches 
from  the  sole  of  its  front  foot  to  its  back 
and  carried  tusks  weighing  one  hundred 
and  ten  pounds. 

The  shots  and  the  shouts  of  the  guide 
and  the  watchers  were  plainly  heard  in 
camp  and  when  it  became  known  that 
the  elephant  was  dead  there  was  great 
rejoicing  among  the  villagers. 

In  British  East  Africa  we  found  ele- 
phants inhabiting  the  jungle  country 
about  the  base  and  on  all  of  the  moun- 
tain ranges  and  isolated  mountains  to  an 
altitude  of  over  12,000  feet,  where  on 
Mount  Kenia  their  tracks  were  common. 
In  the  lowlands  of  Uganda  and  the 
Congo  they  frequented  the  immense 
tracts  of  elephant  grass  that  grew  to  a 
height  of  ten  feet,  the  small  strips  of 
jungle  along  the  rivers,  and  the  open 
thorn  tree  groves  where  they  seemed  to 
feed  extensively. 

In  the  thickly-wooded  countries  the 
elephants  had  traveled  single  file  and 
stepped  in  each  others'  footprints.  Some- 
times deep  holes  had  been  worn  in  the 
earth,  and  there  were  stretches  where 
these  holes  were  full  of  water,  so  in  fol- 
lowing them  we  had  to  step  over  the 
puddles  from  ridge  to  ridge.  As  the 
stride  of  an  elephant  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  a  man,  we  found  traveling 
at  times  leg-stretching  work. 

While  the  trails  themselves  were  wide 
and  well  worn,  strange  to  say  the  great 
brutes  had  simply  forced  their  way 
through  the  tangle  which  closed  in  be- 
hind them,  so  we  were  kept  busy  duck- 
ing under  limbs,  pushing  brush  away 
from  our  faces,  and  climbing  over  logs. 
In  passing  along  the  elephants  had  chosen 
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the  best  course,  but  whenever  a  tree  of 
not  too  great  size  obstructed  the  way  they 
had  put  their  heads  against  it  and  pushed 
it  over,  tearing  up  the  roots  on  all  sides. 

In  passing  along  they  had  reached  up 
with  their  trunks  and  broken  off  great 
limbs  and  eaten  the  branches,  but  we 
found  that  in  some  instances  they  had 
carried  or  dragged  the  limbs  several  hun- 
dreds yards  without  eating  them,  which 
gave  the  impression  that  it  was  done  in 
a  spirit  of  playfulness.  Again  they  had 
dug  about  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  their 
tusks  and  then  pushed  it  over  or  pulled 
it  down  with  their  trunks.  And  so  all 
through  the  forests  we  found  trees  that 
had  been  shoved  down  for  one  reason  or 
another,  limbs  lying  here  and  there  on 
the  ground,  and  roots  that  had  been  dug 
up  to  eat. 

In  one  place  where  a  large  herd  of  ele- 
phants had  passed  through  an  acacia 
grove  to  water  at  the  Nile,  the  uprooted 
and  torn  down  trees  appeared  as  though 
a  cyclone  had  swept  over  them.  The 
acacia  tree  is  a  species  of  thorn  tree  with 
spines  three  and  four  inches  long.  The 
thorns  produce  a  poisonous  effect  on  the 
flesh  which  lasts  for  several  days,  yet 
the  elephants  fed  extensively  on  them, 
thorns  and  all. 

All  through  the  jungle  at  the  foot  of 
big  trees  were  beds  where  elephants  had 
kicked  up  the  dirt  as  they  stood  sleeping 
and  swinging  their  great  feet,  for  an  ele- 
phant sleeps  while  standing  and  rarely 
lies  down  to  rest. 

Camping  in   an   Elephant    Trail 

One  day  we  lost  our  way  in  the  jun- 
gle at  the  base  of  Mount  Kenia,  so,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  last  hour  of  day- 
light, we  went  into  camp  in  a  little  vista 
scarcely  large  enough  to  accommodate 
our  tents  through  which  ran  a  well-worn 
elephant  trail.  The  porters,  who  were 
without  tents,  made  bough  shelters  in 
the  edge  of  the  timber,  and  after  the  cus- 
tomary dancing  and  singing  orgies  they 
retired  for  the  night  and  the  fire  died 
down. 

Camping  in  the  middle  of  an  elephant 
thoroughfare  without  knowing  when 
the  next  street  parade  will  take  place 
is  conducive  to  insomnia,  so  I  lay  awake 


until  after  midnight.  I  was  dozing  off 
when  suddenly  the  most  unearthly 
screech  I  ever  heard  started  me  from  the 
cot  with  a  bound.  It  was  a  sort  of 
bugle-screech  that  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  another  and  another  until  the 
jungle  seemed  to  be  infested  with  a  new 
species  of  demon,  each  one  trying  its  ut- 
most to  outscream  its  competitors.  The 
effect  would  have  made  the  inventor  of 
a  patent  hair  restorer  hang  his  head  with 
shame. 

Snatching  my  rifle,  I  rushed  out  of  the 
tent  and  stood  listening.  From  the  por- 
ters' shelter  low  murmurings  could  be 
heard  and  through  the  inky  darkness  I 
could  see  the  camp-fires  brightening  as 
the  embers  were  scraped  together  and 
kindling  applied.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
little  glade  was  aglow  and  through  the 
flickering  light  we  saw  the  porters 
perched  in  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

For  an  hour  the  elephants  circled 
about,  now  trumpeting,  now  roaring  or 
bellowing,  and  the  thought  that  they 
might  stampede  into  camp  at  any  mo- 
ment was  not  particularly  comforting. 
Finally  the  rumpus  died  away  as  the 
herd  slowly  went  up  toward  the  moun- 
tain, the  porters  came  down  from  their 
perches,  and  once  more  everything  was 
serene. 

The  camp  had  just  quieted  down 
when  a  solitary  elephant  began  to  sere- 
nade us.  He  almost  circled  our  tents,  but 
finally  left  us  by  the  lower  side,  trumpet- 
ing loudly  as  he  passed  beyond  hearing. 

The  following  morning  we  packed  up, 
found  the  trail  again,  and  were  soon  in 
the  bamboo  belt,  a  stretch  five  miles 
wide  that  completely  circles  Mount 
Kenia  between  the  altitudes  of  9,000  and 
10,000  feet. 

Traveling  in  the  bamboo  might  be 
compared  to  tramping  through  a  field  of 
giant  rye  or  oats  from  fifteen  to  fifty 
feet  high.  Elephant  trails  sectioned  and 
cross  sectioned  each  other  in  all  direc- 
tions. They  were  so  numerous  that  we 
could  travel  in  any  direction  without  de- 
viating but  little  from  our  true  course. 

Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances elephant  hunting  is  dangerous 
work  and  in  the  jungle,  the  thick  bam- 
boo, and  the  tall  elephant  grass,  this 
risk  is  multiplied   ten   times.      One  can 
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seldom  see  more  than  a  few  yards  into 
the  thicket  and  he  is  likely  to  overlook  an 
elephant  standing  a  short  distance  away, 
which  on  scenting  him  is  quite  as  liable 
to  charge  as  not. 

October  and  November  are  the  best 
months  of  the  year  to  study  elephants  at 
close  range  in  the  bamboo  belts  on  the 
high  mountains,  for  it  is  then  that  the 
cows  leave   the   lowlands   to   feed   upon 


When  resting  or  sleeping  elephants 
stand  huddled  together,  but  when  they 
start  out  to  feed  they  scatter  and  the 
hunter  can  never  tell  when  or  from 
what  direction  he  will  be  charged  by  an 
animal  he  has  not  seen.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt had  a  narrow  escape  in  this  way 
when  shooting  one  of  the  first  elephants. 

He  and  Cuninghame  were  trailing 
the    animal    and   when   within   shooting 
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the  tender  bamboo  shoots  and  to  bring 
forth  their  young.  As  may  be  imag- 
ined, much  of  interest  can  then  be 
learned  in  a  very  short  time,  for  a  big 
elephant  with  a  small  one  is  propor- 
tionately peevish  and  a  person  can  never 
tell  when  this  peevishness  will  sudden- 
ly be  thrust  upon  him. 

I  must  admit  that  a  peculiar  feeling 
always  passed  over  me  whenever  I  heard 
a  commotion  in  the  bamboos  near  by  and 
the  gun-bearer  frantically  seized  the  shot- 
gun from  my  hand  and  replaced  it  with 
the  cocked  rifle.  Every  instant  I  ex- 
pected to  see  an  elephant  rush  out,  and  I 
wondered  whether  I  had  better  shoot  for 
the  heart  through  the  chest,  for  the 
brain  through  the  head,  or  for  camp 
through  the  bamboos,  and  a  feeling  of  re- 
lief came  over  me  when  I  discovered 
that  at  that  time  my  elephants  were 
simply  a  troop  of  startled  monkeys  hurry- 
ing away. 


distance  the  Colonel  fired  and  wounded 
it,  but  killed  it  with  his  second  barrel. 
Before  he  could  reload,  another  elephant 
charged  unexpectedly  and  would  surely 
have  wounded  or  killed  one  or  both  of 
the  hunters  had  not  Cuninghame  turned 
it  aside  with  both  barrels  of  his  heavy 
rifle.  The  dense  jungle  prevented  all 
chance  of  escape  and  the  brute  passed  so 
close  to  the  Colonel  that  it  could  have 
touched  him  with  its  trunk  as  it  rushed 
past. 

As  soon  as  a  shot  is  fired  the  herd 
will  frequently  charge  about,  trumpeting 
and  bellowing.  Even  when  an  elephant 
is  charging  the  hunter  cannot  always  fire 
as  soon  as  he  would  like  for  fear  his 
bullet  will  strike  a  limb  and  deflect  from 
its  course. 

From  these  remarks  it  must  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  elephants  always 
charge.  On  scenting  danger  from  afar 
they   usually   depart.      It   is  when   sur- 
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prised  at  close  quarters  that  they  seem 
to  lose  their  heads  and  rush  about,  prob- 
ably trying  to  locate  the  trouble  in  order 
to  avoid  it.  Trumpeting,  bellowing,  and 
squealing,  they  tear  first  one  way  then 
another,  and  should  they  catch  sight  of 
the  hunter  they  are  liable  to  charge  him. 
Failing  to  find  him,  they  huddle  together 
and  the  whole  herd  departs.  After  one 
such  experience  it  is  only  men  with  iron 
nerve  that  care  to  continue  the  so-called 
sport. 

An  elephant  uses  several  original  and 
effective  methods  of  exterminating  its 
victims.  It  may  rush  upon  a  man,  seize 
him  in  its  trunk,  beat  him  to  death  on 
the  ground,  and  before  leaving  tear  up 
the  foliage  for  yards  about. 

There  are  many  instances  of  elephants 
literally  tearing  their  victim  to  pieces. 
The  story  is  told  of  an  English  official 
in  Uganda  who,  on  noticing  a  "safari" 
passing,  stepped  to  the  door  to  inquire 
of  the  head  man  the  whereabouts  of  his 


its  course  without  stopping  to  learn  how 
much  damage  it  has  done,  A  hunter 
who  was  within  close  proximity  of  a 
herd  of  elephants  handed  his  rifle  to  the 
gun-bearer  and  started  to  climb  a  tree 
to  look  about.  At  that  moment  an  ele- 
phant charged  from  the  tall  grass  and 
made  for  the  gun-bearer.  As  the  man 
started  to  run,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and 
in  some  peculiar  manner,  the  elephant 
in  reaching  for  him  snatched  the  ride 
fiom  his  hand  and  stopped  to  hammer  it 
on  the  ground,  while  the  black  made 
good    his   escape. 

Usually,  though,  after  an  elephant  has 
knocked  a  man  down  it  kneels  on  him, 
or  dropping  to  its  knees  probes  him  with 
its  tusks.  Mr.  Carl  Akeley,  who  has 
visited  Africa  several  times  in  the  inter- 
ests of  various  American  museums,  was 
nearly  killed  by  an  elephant  in  this  man- 
ner. His  elephant  charged  at  close 
range;  knocked  him  down,  and  kneeling 
attempted  to  gore  him.     He  managed  to 
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master.  In  response  the  black  swung  a 
human  arm  before  the  official  and  replied 
that  a  few  days  previous  his  master  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  elephant  and 
that  he  had  brought  back  the  arm  as 
proof  of  his  assertion. 

Then    again,    after    knocking   a   man 
down,  an  elephant  will  often  continue  on 


grab  the  tusks  in  time  to  swing  his  bod\ 
between  them  before  they  descended,  and 
they  passed  harmlessly  on  each  side.  The 
curled  trunk,  however,  crushed  his  chest 
and  broke  several  ribs.  When  he  re- 
gained consciousness  the  elephant  had 
gone  and  his  boys  had  deserted  him. 
The  boys   finally  returned   and   carried 
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him  to  camp  and  it  was  several  months 
before  he  fully  recovered. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  there  are  very 
few  cases  of  men  being  slightly  mauled 
by  an  elephant.  They  are  either  killed 
outright,  mortally  wounded,  or  escape 
miraculously  with  nothing  more  than  a 
general  shakeup  and  a  severe  fright.  In 
fact,  when  an  elephant  charges  one  can 
never  tell  what  will  happen  until  it  is 
all  over. 

At  Nairobi  we  were  introduced  to  a 
Russian  doctor  who  went  over  into  the 
Congo  a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  our 
party.  At  Gondokoro  we  again  met  him 
and  he  exhibited  a  shirt  in  which  was  a 
long  rent  made  by  the  tusks  of  an  ele- 
phant. The  animal  charged,  he  jumped 
aside,  and  the  tusks  ripped  the  hole  in  his 
shirt.  Continuing  its  course,  it  overtook 
the  gun-bearer,  knocked  him  down, 
stepped  on  his  head,  and  rushed  on. 

Unlike  a  lion,  an  elephant  will  usually 
bolt  when  severely  wounded.  They  are 
very  few  instances  where  a  lion,  after 
once  charging,  has  been  known  to  stop 
or  turn  aside  unless  it  was  disabled.  It 
continues  so  long  as  it  can  keep  on  its 
feet  and  will  sometimes  kill  a  man  while 
gasping  its  last  breath.  But  an  elephant, 
when  mortally  wounded,  will  often  turn, 
and  even  should  it  continue  its  charge 
and  pass  so  close  that  it  could  easily  pick 
up  its  victim  it  frequently  rushes  past 
without  noticing  him. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  breeding 
habits  of  elephants  or  their  manner  of 
caring  for  their  young.  A  gentleman 
with   whom   we   became   very   well    ac- 


quainted while  on  the 
Mount  Kenia  trip  was 
not  a  professional  ele- 
phant hunter,,  neverthe- 
less he  had  killed  several 
elephants  on  Kiliman- 
jaro. Once  by  mistake 
he  shot  and  wounded  a 
cow  elephant  that  ran 
some  distance  before 
falling.  On  overtaking 
her  he  found  that  she 
had  fallen  in  a  kneeling 
position.  A  little  calf 
was  pinned  under  her 
knee  by  a  leg  that  was 
driven  deep  into  the  soft 
earth.  A  close  examination  of  the 
route  over  which  the  old  elephant  had 
passed  failed  to  reveal  any  of  the  little 
one's  tracks.  This,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  calf  was  not  hitherto  seen 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  it  lay, 
might  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  mother 
was  carrying  it  in  her  trunk,  or  perhaps 
resting  it  on  her  tusks,  with  her  trunk 
holding  it  in  position. 

Certainly  a  baby  elephant  cannot  keep 
up  with  its  mother  when  escaping  from 
danger,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  an  animal  which  makes  a  specialty 
of  carrying  things  in  its  trunk  and  is  in- 
telligent enough  to  push  down  trees  ten 
inches  in  diameter  and  shove  logs  and 
stones  out  of  its  path  might  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  have  the  sense  to 
carry  off  its  young. 

We  were  astonished  to  find  elephants 
roaming  over  the  rocky  ridges  and  the 
steep  sides  of  ravines  and  it  was  really 
remarkable  what  rough  country  they 
sometimes  inhabited.  I  was  once  search- 
ing about  a  steep,  rocky,  timber-covered 
pinnacle  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  heather 
belt  for  a  good  place  to  set  my  mouse 
traps.  In  scrambling  through  the  moss- 
covered  boulders  I  found  elephant  tracks 
common  and  after  some  difficulty 
reached  the  summit  to  discover  that  a 
herd  of  elephants  had  preceded  me.  Ele- 
phants can  climb  up  the  side  of  a  moun- 
tain so  steep  that  the  hunter,  even  by 
using  the  shrubbery  to  aid  him,  has  diffi- 
culty in  following. 

Way  up  in  the  heather  belt  at  an  alti- 
tude of   12,000   feet,  where  in   October 
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half  an  inch  of  ice  formed  in  buckets  of 
water  standing  outside  the  tent  at  night, 
we  found  elephant  tracks  common.  In 
crossing  the  bogs — of  which  there  were 
many — the  elephants  usually  separated 
and  came  together  again  as  soon  as  they 
struck  solid  ground.  Their  feet  left 
holes  in  the  muck  from  one  to  two  feet 
deep.  These  holes  were  full  of  water 
and  grass  had  grown  over  them,  so  we 
were  constantly  stumbling  into  them  and 
the  water  spurted  into  our  faces  as  we 
fell  forward  and  wallowed  on  all  fours. 
I  never  returned  to  camp  after  dark 
without  being  drenched  in  this  manner, 
and  soon  learned  to  get  back 
before  the  sun  went  down. 

From  a  long  distance  the 
hunter  is  often  apprised  of 
the  presence  of  elephants  by 
the  large  flocks  of  white 
"cow  herons"  that  usually 
keep  them  company  and  feed 
on  the  hordes  of  insects  that 
the  animals  attract.  As  he 
draws  near  he  hears  the 
breaking  of  branches  and  the 
crash  of  falling  trees,  but  if 
the  animals  are  resting  he 
may  first  be  warned  of  dan- 
ger by  a  strong  pungent 
odor,  or  he  may  hear  the 
rumble  of  their  stomachs 
and  other  sounds  caused  by 
the  process  of  digestion. 

The  hearing  of  elephants 
is  very  acute,  but  in  regions 
inhabited  by  natives  they  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  hu- 
man voice  and  scarcely  heed 
them,  as  already  recounted 
in  the  case  of  the  rogue  ele- 
phant killed  by  the  Colonel. 

We  were  finishing  our 
last  day's  march  to  Lake  Al- 
bert and  passed  a  village 
where  the  people  were 
laughing,  singing,  and  talk- 
ing, while  the  children 
romped  at  play.  By  the  side 
of  the  trail  several  blacks 
stood  on  the  topmost 
branches  of  a  huge  fallen 
tree,  gazing  intently  at  some 
object  in  the  elephant  grass. 
On    mounting    the    limbs    I 


saw  a  herd  of  about  ten  elephants  hud- 
dled together  not  more  than  three  hun- 
dred yards  away.  I  was  told  that  this 
herd  had  been  lingering  in  the  vicinity 
for  several  weeks. 

In  regions  little  frequented  by  man 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  will  alarm 
elephants  as  quickly  as  the  scent  of  a 
hunter.  But  they  rely  more  on  their 
keen  scent  to  warn  them  of  danger  than 
on  either  hearing  or  seeing.  When  ap- 
proaching a  herd  the  chief  thought  in  an 
elephant  hunter's  mind  is  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  He  first  tries  to  make  sure 
that   the   animals   are   not  scattered   and 
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that  there  are  none  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  that  will  catch  his  wind  and  give 
the  alarm.  Often  he  sends  his  gun- 
bearer  up  a  tree  or  to  the  top  of  an  ant 
hill  to  look  about. 

So  long  as  the  elephants'  trunks  are 
down  there  is  little  danger,  but  when 
he  sees  the  U-shaped  curve  of  a  proboscis 
waving  in  the  air  over  the  top  of  the 
elephant  grass,  he  knows  that  if  its 
owner  has  not  actually  scented  him,  it 
is  at  least  suspicious  of  danger  and  is 
feeling  for  his  scent.  Then  when  an- 
other and  another  appears  he  is  certain 
that  the  warning  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  whole  herd  and  that  trouble 
is  brewing  beneath  those  heavy  skins, 
which  on  an  adult  animal  will  average 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness. 

Many  a  man  has  Providence  to  thank 
for  creating  so  powerful  a  creature  with 
a  serious  defect — poor  eyesight.  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  oculist  has  examined 
the  sight  of  an  elephant  to  determine 
how  far  it  can  see,  but  it  is  certain  that 
so  far  as  discovering  a  human  being  is 
concerned  their  eyesight  is  not  of  much 
use  beyond  fifty  yards.  Time  and  again 
men  have  stood  by  the  side  of  a  tree, 
crouched  by  a  bush,  or  lain  flat  on  an  ant 
hill  while  a  herd  of  infuriated  elephants 
charged  about  only  a  few  yards  away. 

While  out  hunting  white  rhinoceroses 
in  the  Lado  country  on  the  White  Nile, 
we  ran  on  a  herd  of  nine  elephants. 
When  first  seen  they  were  on  a  burnt 
tract  about  four  hundred  yards  away 
but  they  gradually  drew  nearer  until 
they  were  within  two  hundred  yards. 
We  did  not  wish  to  kill  them,  so  rather 
than  run  the  risk  of  a  charge  and  be 
compelled  to  shoot  them  we  circled  them. 
From  an  ant  hill  we  watched  the  great 
brutes  for  fifteen  minutes  and  were  in 
plain  sight  all  the  time,  yet  they  never 
detected  us.  An  antelope  or  a  deer 
would  have  spied  the  danger  the  instant 
our   heads   appeared   over  the   grass. 

A  small  flock  of  cow  herons  accom- 
panied the  herd,  riding  on  the  backs  of 
the  animals  and  then  flying  to  the 
ground  and  feeding  in  the  grass  until  the 


elephants  had  outdistanced  them,  when 
again  they  launched  into  the  air  and 
overtook  their  great  hosts.  The  ele- 
phants paid  so  little  heed  to  the  birds 
that  it  was  quite  evident  the  two  lived 
on  most  friendly  terms. 

There  were  several  calves  in  the  herd 
and  they  trailed  along  in  the  rear  and 
then  galloped  on  to  overtake  their  par- 
ents. We  circled  them  without  trouble 
and  continued  our  hunt.  On  returning 
several  hours  later,  we  found  them  in  al- 
most the  same  position  in  which  they  had 
been  left. 

A  few  days  later  a  herd  of  about 
fifty  elephants  strolled  to  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  camp  and  for  over  an  hour 
we  watched  them  through  the  glasses. 
It  was  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
so  probably  they  were  on  their  way  to 
water  at  the  Nile.  There  were  only 
young  bulls,  cows,  and  calves  in  the  herd 
and  they  must  have  scented  our  camp 
for  very  soon  they  seemed  to  become 
suspicious  and  after  wandering  about 
started  back  over  the  route  they  had 
come. 

When  in  the  open  country  they  spread 
out  and  walked  abreast,  but  as  soon  as 
a  thicket  was  reached  they  dropped  be- 
hind each  other  and  followed  single  file. 
They  were  constantly  tossing  dirt  and 
tussocks  of  grass  on  and  over  their  backs, 
fanning  themselves  with  their  immense 
ears  and  at  intervals  extending  them  on 
each  side  which,  through  the  field  glasses, 
presented  a  most  hideous  appearance.  As 
usual,  a  large  flock  of  cow  herons  accom- 
panied them  and  when  these  birds  lit 
on  the  back  of  an  animal  they  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  being  a  white-backed  ele- 
phant. 

Suddenly  the  launch  that  was  to  take 
us  to  Nimule  rounded  a  bend  in  the  river 
and  whistled.  The  elephants  turned 
sharply  to  the  right  and  ambled  off  at 
a  rapid  rate.  A  little  calf  some  distance 
in  the  rear  did  not  hurry  fast  enough  to 
suit  its  mother,  and  I  saw  her  stop  and 
wait  until  it  came  up  and  then  drive  it 
on  ahead,  occasionally  giving  it  a  gentle 
tap  with  her  trunk. 
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VT^HAT  is  it  that  makes  baseball  worth  watching?  What  lifts 
it  out  of  the  field  of  mere  mechanical  accuracy?  The  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  the  great  stars  provide  the  answer.  It's  brains. 
It's  the  ability  to  think  faster  than  the  other  man,  to  coordinate 
mind  and  body,  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  before  it  has 
really  happened.  This  is  the  secret  of  "inside  ball,"  and  the  magnet 
that  draws  thousands  daily  to  the  ball  parks.  It  is  also  the  factor 
that  will  assure  the  game  of  a  permanent  place  as  a  national  sport. 


TEALING  second  with  the 
bases  full"  is  a  descriptive 
phrase  which  has  become  so 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  Ameri- 
can vernacular  that  it  bids 
fair  to  attain  everlasting  fame 
as  a  short  and  pithy  characterization  of 
the  ultimate  in  stupidity  in  any  line  of 
endeavor.  Baseball  is  fast  outgrowing 
the  geographical  boundaries  of  the 
United  States.  Indications  are  that  it 
will  become  a  world  pastime.  Its  future 
as  a  part  of  modern  life  seems  as  as- 
sured as  that  of  the  majority  of  civilized 
institutions. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  in- 
justices done  the  performers  of  the  great 
deeds  of  the  past  in  the  present-day 
books  of  reference,  but  if  a  citation  of 
cold  facts  will  steer  the  future  lexi- 
cographers right,  the  real  originator  of 
the  expression  shall  not  lose  his  credit. 
John  Anderson  is  the  man  whose  niche 
in  the  dictionary  is  assured.  He  won 
the  place  while  playing  with  the  St. 
Louis  Browns  a  few  seasons  back. 

It  was  one  of  those  seasons  when  the 
New  York  American  Club  was  trying 
to  build  up  a  first  division  team — this  is 
accurate  identification — and  the  New 
York  management  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  John  Anderson. 
Jimmy  McAleer,  who  has  been  kept  very 
much  occupied  this  season  maintaining 
the  ownership  of  the  Boston  club,  was 


managing  the  St.  Louis  club  at  the  time. 
In  his  heart  of  hearts,  McAleer  was 
not  of  the  opinion  that  there  would  be 
any  great  breach  in  the  wall  of  St.  Louis 
efficiency  if  John  Anderson,  first  base- 
man, were  asked  to  take  his  playing 
uniform  to  some  other  city. 

Always  a  good  trader,  McAleer  knew 
that  the  New  York  management  had  a 
much  better  opinion  of  Anderson's  abili- 
ties than  he  had,  and  with  this  knowl- 
edge McAleer  decided  to  make  a  deal 
which  would  be  beneficial  both  to  his 
club's  playing  efficiency  and  treasury. 
Therefore,  he  refused  an  offer  which 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  visitors  for 
Anderson  and  said  before  the  game  that 
he  couldn't  think  of  letting  Anderson  go 
for  the  price  quoted. 

'You'll  have  to  raise  it  several  thou- 
sands of  dollars,"  he  remarked.  "I  can't 
risk  the  pennant  chances  of  St.  Louis  for 
nothing." 

The  St.  Louis-New  York  game  that 
afternoon  proved  close.  Knowing  that 
a  deal  for  Anderson  was  in  the  air,  all 
eyes  were  centered  upon  him,  when  after 
having  acquitted  himself  well  through- 
out the  game  he  came  to  bat  at  a  crucial 
moment.  Two  St.  Louis  runners  were 
occupying  first  and  second.  A  hit  looked 
good  enough  to  affect  the  game  mate- 
rially. 

Anderson  did  not  disappoint  St.  Louis 
partisans  at  this  juncture.     He  reached 
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first  successfully,  receiving  a  liberal 
round  of  applause.  This  filled  the  bases. 
The  coacher  ordered  Anderson  to  take 
a  lead.  He  did  so.  The  next  instant 
there  came  a  cry  of  surprise  from  the 
multitude  for  Anderson,  digging  his 
cleats  resolutely  into  the  ground,  was 
dashing  toward  second  base.  He  reached 
it  successfully,  thereby  relieving  his  op- 
ponents of  the  worry  of  having  to  re- 
tire him. 

When  the  game  was  over  one  of  the 
executives  of  the  New  York  Club  walked 
hastily  over  to  McAleer  and  with  a  seri- 
ous face  said: 

"Well,  we're  wanting  to  know  if  you 
won't  modify  that  price  on  Anderson." 

McAleer  returned  his  stare  with  one 
equally  grave. 

"I've  changed  it  slightly,"  he  an- 
swered quickly.  "Give  me  one  of  your 
old  bat  bags  and  you  can  have  him." 

The  rise  of  a  technical  baseball  ex- 
pression to  a  place  in  the  language  of  the 
nation  is  significant  of  the  growth  of  the 
critical  attitude  toward  the  game.  Tak- 
ing the  season's  box  scores  in  the  aggre- 
gate, not  many  instances  of  a  duplication 
of  Anderson's  feat  will  be  uncovered,  but 
the  fact  that  extreme  instances  of  good 
and  bad  baseball  technique  are  known  to 
their  minutest  details  is  illustrative  of 
the  analytical  mood  which  characterizes 
the  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
game's  followers. 

If  baseball  had  to  depend  upon  the  par- 
ticular variety  of  enthusiasm  upon  which 
its  first  introduction  to  widespread  popu- 
larity was  founded,  there  would  be  rea- 
son to  be  skeptical  of  its  future.  More 
and  more  the  conviction  is  becoming 
rampant  that  it  is  better  for  the  individ- 
ual to  be  a  mediocre  performer  at  some 
outdoor  sport  than  to  be  an  occupant  of 
a  grandstand  seat,  commanding  a  view  of 
the  athletic  perfection  of  some  set  of 
cracks.  A  serious  criticism  of  baseball  is 
that  as  a  general  proposition  it  is  not  a 
constructive  athletic  influence.  In  big 
cities  space  sufficient  to  play  a  game  of 
baseball  is  rare,  and  enthusisasts  can  at- 
tend every  game  on  the  schedule  without 
once  feeling  the  impulse  to  throw  a  ball. 

Golf,  tennis,  and  kindred  sports  are 
making  inroads  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
baseball  contingent.     True  enough,  the 


number  of  deserters  is  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  thousands  who  turn  out  for 
the  week-end  games  throughout  the  cir- 
cuits of  the  big  leagues.  But  the  tide  is 
turning  in  favor  of  individual  participa- 
tion in  some  sport,  and  the  ultimate  an- 
swer would  not  be  comforting  to  the 
owners  of  league  baseball  stock  if  the 
game  did  not  offer  something  more  than 
the  sight  of  athletic  proficiency  to  the 
crowds  who  pour  through  the  club  gates. 

It  is  as  a  trial  of  wits  for  the  members 
of  two  rival  combinations  rather  than 
upon  spontaneous  enthusiasm  for  the  call 
of  the  out-of-doors  that  the  future  of 
baseball  as  the  national  pastime  must  rest. 
The  momentum  in  the  popular  affections 
which  has  made  for  the  success  of  base- 
ball was  acquired  at  a  time  when  the 
call  of  the  game  was  equivalent  to  the 
call  of  the  open  air  for  the  great  majority 
of  the  population.  Not  a  man  in  ten 
thousand  of  the  original  baseball  enthu- 
siasts knew  the  delights  of  playing  a  game 
himself.  Or,  if  he  had  known  it  in  boy- 
hood, the  routine  of  office  work  had 
sealed  it  from  his  memory  and  he  con- 
sidered his  career  as  a  participant  in  out- 
door life  closed. 

Three  elements  built  up  baseball  to 
its  present  state  of  popular  eminence. 
Two  of  these  constituent  parts  were : 
first,  the  call  of  outdoors  in  a  nation  ad- 
justing itself  to  the  new  conditions  of  life 
made  necessary  by  the  growth  of  big 
cities.  Second,  the  joy  of  athletic  rem- 
iniscence on  the  part  of  the  mature  por- 
tion of  the  population  and  the  love  of 
hero-worship  inherent  in  every  disposi- 
tion, young  or  old.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
on  this  pair  of  elemental  arguments  the 
great  majority  of  baseball  enthusiasts 
were  first  converted  to  the  game. 

Major  league  baseball  as  a  "sport"  for 
the  masses  is  a  humbug.  It  might  have 
been  included  in  the  definition  of  the 
word  under  the  old  Roman  conception, 
but  present-day  thought  in  America  has 
advanced  too  far  to  permit  the  bestowal 
of  the  term  upon  a  species  of  athletics 
which  viewed  from  this  angle  gives  the 
public  nothing  but  an  inactive  interest 
and  a  topic  of  common  conversation  for 
passing  the  time  of  day. 

This  pronouncement,  were  it  made  un- 
qualifiedly, would  be  considered  treason 
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of  the  rankest  description.  In  this  day 
of  literary  achievement  when  monthly 
publications,  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  held  an  editorial  conference 
over  the  advisability  of  admitting  tin- 
word  "baseball"  as  an  incident  to  a  piece 
of  fiction,  are  rivaling  each  other  to  buy 
the  latest  set  of  anecdotes  from  big 
league  managers,  any  criticism  of  base- 
ball is  regarded  as  an  attack  upon  the 
sacred  altars  of  national  institutions. 
Preachers  find  it  helpful  to  introduce  a 
bit  of  diamond  phraseology  into  the 
weekly  sermon  and  statesmen  make  it  a 
point  to  attend  baseball  openings  just 
as  they  find  it  profitable  to  appear  at 
the  annual  balls  and  dinners  of  all  the 
racial  associations.  Yet  the  argument 
would  be  unassailable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  game  makes  up  as  a  trial  of 
brains  and  skill  what  it  lacks  as  a  sport. 

Given  a  clear  sunny  day  at  the  climax 
of  the  season,  and  the  steps  of  millions 
are  toward  the  ball  parks.  From  Mo. 
treal  to  Southern  California  and  across 
the  Pacific  in  far  off  Japan  and  Manila 
the  play  of  the  best  teams  in  the  various 
sections  is  followed  closely  by  audiences 
which  pack  the  stands.  So  strong  has 
the  hold  of  baseball  on  the  popular  af- 
fections become  that  there  is  a  general 
assumption  in  some  quarters  that  a  mys- 
terious force  innate  in  the  breast  of  man 
draws  him  toward  the  baseball  park. 

If  it  were  possible  to  induce  each 
enthusiast  to  give  an  accurate  analysis 
of  the  reason  back  of  the  game's  hold 
on  him  it  would  be  found  that  weigh- 
ing over  all  other  factors  in  drawing 
power  is  the  desire  to  see  men  rated  as 
the  best  in  their  particular  line  of  en- 
deavor on  merciless  and  public  trial  to 
vindicate  their  reputations.  Baseball's 
real  hold  is  upon  the  intellectual  side. 
The  same  trait  of  humanity  which  Ibsen 
counted  on  in  constructing  his  problem 
drama  keeps  the  eyes  of  the  bleacher  and 
grandstand  riveted  upon  the  diamond. 
There  are  still  a  host  of  men  who  go  to 
the  ball  parks  because  it  is  the  highest 
type  of  outdoor  life  they  know  and  there 
are  others  attracted  by  the  pleasure  of 
athletic  reminiscence.  But  the  gripping 
quality  of  baseball  which  draws  in  the 
men  who  are  leaders  of  the  business  and 
professional    activity    in     their    various 


WILLIE  KEELER 

Who    said   that  the   secret   of   successful   batting   is 
to    "hit   'em  where   they   ain't." 

communities  is  the  opportunity  for  wit- 
nessing the  success  or  failure  of  picked 
men  to  diagnose  and  meet  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  game. 

When  Hal  Chase  was  traded  to  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  last  June  by  Man- 
ager Chance,  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can Club,  the  average  baseball  devotee 
in  the  metropolis  hailed  the  departure 
of  the  first  baseman  with  joy  and  thanks- 
giving. For  one  season  Chase  had  man- 
aged a  losing  team.  His  name  had  been 
identified  with  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Yankees  for  many  summers.  And  the 
baseball  multitude — especially  in  New 
York — has  no  use  for  a  loser.  Yet  there 
are  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers  for  whom 
the  Yankee  combination  has  never  had 
quite  the  same  attraction  since  Chase  has 
been  out  of  the  lineup.  For  the  thrill  of 
watching  a  baseball  player  think  several 
jumps  ahead  of  every  other  man  on  the 
diamond  there  have  been  few  infielders 
in  baseball  history  to  equal  Chase. 
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Back  in  1905  in  the  days  when  Clarke 
Griffith  was  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
attempt  to  develop  a  winning  nine  in  ter- 
ritory which  was  then  new  ground  for 
the  American  League,  a  tall,  slim  youth 
came  across  the  continent  to  New  York. 
Young  Chase  came  from  a  small  Cali- 
fornia college,  with  just  about  enough 
money  to  pay  the  railroad  companies  for 
carrying  him,  and  his  paper  grip  and  the 
cut  of  his  clothes  were  so  strange  to 
metropolitan  eyes  that  curious  glances 
were  cast  at  him  when  he  inquired  the 
way  to  the  American   League  grounds. 

Like  most  other  recruits,  Chase  was 
nervous  when  the  time  arrived  to  make 
his  debut  in  fast  company.  At  that 
period,  the  full  infield  complement  of 
the  New  York  team,  excluding  first 
base,  to  be  occupied  by  the  young  Cali- 
fornian,  was  made  up  of  Williams,  now 
with  the  American  Association  at  sec- 
ond ;  Conroy,  now  with  the  Rochester 
nine  of  the  International  League  at 
third,  and  Elberfield,  at  present  manager 
of  the  Chattanooga  team  of  the  South- 


A  n  outfielder 
whose  all  around 
work  for  Boston  is 
so  fine  that  some 
critics  say  he  is 
equivalent  to  having 
a  tenth  man  in  the 
field. 


ern  League  at  short.  It  was  not  a 
world-beating  combination  as  champion- 
ship infields  rank,  but  a  trio  of  sufficient 
prestige  to  sap  the  confidence  of  almost 
any  fledgling  laboring  under  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  a  first  appearance  in 
major  league  ball. 

Chase  was  nervous  as  he  watched  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics  warm  up,  but 
when  the  first  ball  went  across  the 
plate  he  became  too  much  engrossed  in 
thinking  about  the  play  to  be  bashful. 
The  game  was  well  contested,  but  after 
a  time  Connie  Mack's  strategy  put  a 
man  on  second  with  none  out.  Chase 
watched  Barry,  the  next  man  up,  close- 
ly. A  hit  meant  a  run  and  possibly  the 
game.  Just  as  the  pitcher  started  his 
delivery,  Chase  advanced  rapidly  to- 
ward the  plate  with  his  typical  cat-like 
stride.  Barry  bunted,  but  Chase  was 
only  a  few  feet  away  from  the  slowly 
rolling  ball.  Picking  it  up  with  his  left 
hand,  the  new  first  baseman  made  a 
sweeping  throw  toward  third  base.  The 
ball  crossed  the  bag  accurately,  but  the 
station  was  completely  vacant. 
"Bonehead"  was  the  con- 
sensus of  the  opinion  voiced 
from  the  stands, 
ball  went  rolling  toward  the 
fence  and  a  second  later  the  first  Phila- 
delphia runner  touched  third,  continuing 
onward  until  he  tagged  the  plate. 
Around  the  bags  Barry  was  running 
swiftly.  Before  the  ball  had  been  re- 
covered he  had  registered  another  tally 
for  Philadelphia. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  crowd  and 
most  of  the  American  League  teams 
thought  that  the  new  player  was  either 
temporarily  crazed  by  the  heat  or  lack- 
ing in  all  baseball  sense.  Only  Grif- 
fith and  a  very  few  of  the  discriminating 
followers  of  baseball  saw  anything  but 
stupidity  in  the  action  of  the  first  base- 
man, and  throughout  the  rest  of  the  con- 
test he  had  to  endure  the  frank  remarks 
of  the  bleachers  and  some  caustic  com- 
ment from  fellow  players. 

When  Griffith  entered  the  clubhouse 
after  the  game,  he  found  Chase  the  silent 
target  for  a  general  attack. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  manager, 
then  to  Chase:  "What  was  the  reason 
for  your   throw?" 
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"I  watched  Barry  when  he  came  to 
the  plate,"  said  Chase.  "I  knew  that 
he'd  probably  try  something  unexpect- 
ed. When  he  came  up  I  saw  from  the 
way  he  held  his  bat  that  he  was  going 
to  bunt  so  I  ran  in  to  jj;ct  it.  I  thought 
someone  would  have  sense  enough  to 
cover  third." 

"Suppose  Barry  had  seen  you  start 
your  run  in?"  asked  the  manager.  "Don't 
you  think  you  took  big  chances  leaving 
first  base  open?" 

"No,"  answered  Chase,  "I  thought  of 
that.  If  Barry  had  seen  me  and  had 
tried  to  change  his  grip  on  the  bat,  he'd 
have  missed  the  ball." 

"That's  about  enough  for  you  fel- 
lows," said  Griffith  turning  to  the  men 
who  had  been  criticizing  the  new  play- 
er. "From  now  on  I  want  every  man  on 
this  team  to  watch  Chase  and  act  ac- 
cordingly." 

For  a  mastery  in  the  field  of  batting 
equal  to  Chase's  all  around  mental  abil- 
ity, few  players  have  attained  the  alti- 
tude consistently  recorded  by  Wee  Wil- 
lie Keeler.  In  respect  to  the  ability  to 
select  the  weak  spot  in  the  defensive 
alignment  of  an  opposing  team  and  to 
place  the  ball  within  the  selected  area 
Keeler  has  never  had  an  equal.  For  the 
enthusiast  with  a  critical  appreciation  of 
the  fine  points  of  the  game,  the  con- 
test of  wits  between  the  diminutive  bats- 
man and  his  opponents  was  a  never 
failing  source  of  amusement. 

Keeler  brought  to  baseball  a  perfec- 
tion of  placing  ability  which  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  many  a  top-notch  golfer. 
He  could  face  a  swiftly  curving  ball 
and  exercise  over  it  the  same  artistic 
command  that  a  Hilton  or  a  Travis 
might  reveal  in  playing  for  a  critical 
hole  in  a  championship  contest.  If  ever 
there  was  a  thinker  in  the  big  leagues, 
Keeler  certainly  deserved  the  title  and 
the  scope  of  his  mental  activity  was  not 
confined  to  his  work  in  uniform. 

In  the  days  when  the  conservative 
monthly  magazines  first  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  circulation  in  base- 
ball exposition,  a  rather  learned  gentle- 
man came  to  interview  Keeler.  The 
writer  in  question  knew  not  over  much 
about  baseball,  but  he  had  seen  the  sub- 
ject  bat   and    was   duly   impressed   with 


MERKLE   AT   TOP    SPEED 

One  of  the  headiest  players  in  baseball,  who 
has  not  received  the  general  recognition  to  which 
he  is  entitled  because  of  a  slip  of  the  foot. 

the  scientific  accuracy  of  his  hitting. 
Keeler  was  not  particularly  impressed 
with  his  interviewer,  but  gave  the  facts 
regarding  his  birth,  upbringing,  and 
other  details.  Then  the  writer  reached 
the  inevitable  type  of  question  which 
has  figured  in  the  printed  examination 
of  great  specialists  since  time  began. 

"Summing  it  up  in  a  few  words,  Mr. 
Keeler,"  began  the  interlocutor,  clearing 
his  throat,  "what  would  be  your  ex- 
planation of  your  marvelous  ability  to 
place  the  ball  at  anv  given  point  on  the 
field." 

Keeler  digested  this  flow  of  words 
with  a  strange  grimace  on  his  face, 
cleared  his  throat,  and  then  said : 

"Hit  'em  where  thev  ain't!" 
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There  was  a 
general  laugh 
from  those  who 
had  been  listening 
to  the  conversation, 
but  the  interview- 
er, reddening  about 
the  ears,  thought 
that  the  joke  was 
at  the  expense  of 
his  learned  ques- 
tion and  that 
Keeler  didn't  un- 
derstand what  was 
wanted.  He  re- 
peated it  in  an- 
other form. 

"Hit  'em  where 
they  ain't!"  said 
Keeler  monoto- 
nously, and  the 
writer  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

A  month  after- 
ward the  interview 

appeared.  It  was  a  very  conscientious 
rendering  of  Keeler's  other  remarks,  but 
hit-'em-where-they-ain't,  destined  to  be- 
come nationally  famous  as  the  epitome 
of  successful  batting,  was  not  men- 
tioned. The  writer  hadn't  seen  the 
point. 

Illustrative  of  the  remarkable  control 
which  Keeler  exercised  over  the  ball  and 
the  deliberateness  with  which  he  select- 
ed a  target  was  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred while  he  was  a  member  of  the 
old  Brooklyn  team.  There  were  times 
when  the  great  little  batsman  took  vio- 
lent dislikes  for  individuals,  and  Pit- 
tinger,  a  pitcher  in  the  service  of  the 
Boston  Club,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
<ncur  his  ire.  The  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion had  a  long,  sad  face  and  a  rather 
bovine  expression.  Pittinger  ordinarily 
was  not  classed  as  being  particularly  ef- 
fective, but  in  the  season  during  which 
the  incident  occurred  he  had  proved  a 
stumbling  block  for  Brooklyn  and  in  the 
particular  game  was  succeeding  in  hold- 
ing the  Dodgers'  attack  impotent. 

"I'm  tired  of  seeing  that  horse  face 
strike  you  people  out,"  remarked  Keeler 
as  the  time  came  for  him  to  go  to  bat. 
"I've  been  holding  up  my  end,  but  I 
think  I'll  have  to  put  Pittinger  out  of 


'WILTSE    STUDYING    A    BATTER 

New  York  National  pitcher  whose  high  quality 
of  baseball  technique  has  not  met  with  the  aver- 
age of  success  it  deserves. 


the  game  to  break 
the  luck.  Watch 
me  hit. him." 

"Where  are  you 
going  to  hit?" 
asked  Bill  Dahlen 
skeptically. 

"Oh,"  answered 
Keeler,  "I'll  h  i  t 
him  on  the  foot." 
The  serious- 
minded  Boston 
player  did  not  rel- 
ish pitching  to 
Keeler  any  more 
than  other  senders 
in  the  league  and 
would  have  been 
glad  to  issue  a  pass, 
if  Keeler  had  per- 
mitted. Two  balls 
went  wide  of  the 
plate,  but  for  the 
third  the  batter 
stepped  in  before 
the  curve  had  broken  and  caught  the 
ball  squarely.  A  fraction  of  a  second 
later,  Pittinger  was  prone  on  the  ground, 
an  anguished  expression  on  his  face  and 
with  his  left  hand  clasped  above  his 
right  ankle.  Keeler's  volley  had  gone 
straight  to  the  mark. 

Both  Chase  and  Keeler  started  their 
baseball  careers  equipped  with  exception- 
al natural  qualities  for  excelling,  and  for 
that  reason  their  remarkable  thinking 
qualities  escaped  the  notice  of  many. 
But  in  the  instance  of  Clarke  Griffith's 
active  playing  career  it  may  be  truth- 
fully said  that  he  owes  his  success  al- 
most entirely  to  the  head  on  his  shoul- 
ders. His  baseball  ability  is  from  the 
neck  up.  Someone  who  was  asked  to 
describe  the  work  in  the  box  of  the  man 
who  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington club,  replied: 

"Griffith  is  a  pitcher  with  a  ten  cent 
arm  and  a  $10,000  head!" 

One  of  his  last  demonstrations  of 
mental  effectiveness  occurred  in  1904 
when  he  compelled  the  supporters  of 
the  Detroit  team  to  pay  heavily  for  their 
skepticism  regarding  his  own  twirling 
abilities.  Detroit  was  cruder  in  the 
method  of  offering  betting  facilities  in 
those  days,  and  there  were  many  places 
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where   bets  could    be   placed    qiiickh    and 

easily. 

One  morning  before  the  opening  of  a 
New  York-Detroit  series,  Griffith,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  his  players, 
walked  into  a  cigar  shop  in  the  Mich- 
igan metropolis.  The  first  sight  that 
met  their  eyes  was  a  big  slate  upon  which 
were  chalked  the  betting  odds  on  the 
game.  Griffith  sized  up  the  hieroglyph- 
ics critically  and  noticed  that  the  odds 
were  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  pitcher 
selected  to  work,  for  the  Yankees : 

"Chesbro,  5-4. 
Powell,  even. 
Putnam,  5-7. 
Griffith,   1-10." 

That  was  the  order  in  which  the 
Highlanders'  chances  were  posted.   Ches- 


odd  intervals  that  season,  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  his  name  was  more  of  an  act  of 
courtesj  than  the  admission  of  the  prob- 
ability that  he  would  go  into  the  box 
for  the  visitors. 

"Don't  you  think  you've  got  that  fel- 
low Griffith  rated  rather  low?"  inquired 
the  New  York  manager. 

"Oh,  no.  That  fellow's  a  hasbeen !" 
announced  the  owner.  "He  never  did 
have  anything,  and  he  lost  that  a  couple 
of  seasons  back.  You  can  have  all  you 
want  of  him  at  that  price." 

Now  it  is  not  supposed  to  be  good 
form  for  a  big  league  ball  player  to 
wager  on  the  result  of  a  contest  in  which 
he  is  a  personal  factor,  but  the  story  is 
that  Griffith  did  resent  this  imputation 
on  his  ability.  If  he  did  express  his 
self-confidence  in  a  financial  way,  the 
National    Commission    never    took    the 


SCHECKARD   STEALING   A    BASE 

An    outfielder   now    with    Cleveland   whose   headwork   on    the   bases   is   an    exposition    ot 

the   brainiest   tactics   in    this   department   of   play. 


bro  had  been  working  splendidly  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  with  him  in  the 
box  the  cigar  store  proprietor  admitted 
New  York  as  the  favorite.  Powell  was 
reckoned  as  an  even-money  proposition, 
Putnam  a  7-5  asset  for  Detroit,  but 
Griffith  was  a  rank  outsider  with  the 
bookmaker  willing  to  lay  10  to  1  with 
him  in  the  box.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Griffith   had   not  been   pitching  save   at 


matter  up.  At  all  events,  it  is  admitted 
that  certain  loyal  supporters  of  the  New 
York  team  did  wager  upon  the  success 
of  the  nine  that  afternoon,  and  Griffith 
was  in  the  box  when  the  word  came  to 
start  the  game. 

The  arm  which  superintended  the 
pitching  for  the  New  York  club  that 
afternoon  may  have  been  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  an  ice-cream  soda,  but 
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WEILMAN,    ST.    LOUIS    PITCHER 

Who  this  season  missed  an  opportunity  to  catch 
Frank  Chance  red-handed  in  one  of  the  most 
absent-minded  plays  ever  revealed  in  Big  League 
baseball. 


it  was  the  Griffith  head  which  accounted 
for  the  downfall  of  the  Tigers.  The 
veteran  showed  no  sensational  curves 
and  his  pace  from  the  stands  appeared  to 
be  far  from  killing,  but  so  unerring 
was  his  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of 
each  opposing  batter  and  so  effective  his 
variations  in  style  that  the  Detroit  team 
labored  in  vain  that  summer's  afternoon 
to  bring  through  enough  runs  to  win  the 
contest. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  value  of 
brain  work  in  baseball,  the  question  of 
the  respective  values  to  be  attributed  to 
individual  efficiency  and  managerial 
system  inevitably  arises.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  the  executive  head  of  a 
baseball  organization  deserves  a  large 
amount  of  credit  for  success  attained  by 
the  club,  but  making  all  due  concessions 
to  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 


work,  it  is  undeniable  that  more  non- 
sense has  been  written  and  published 
about  this  phase  of  the  game  than  was 
thought  about  sorcery  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Much  of  the  baseball  literature  which 
has  been  written  about  "grooves  of  at- 
tack," "walls  of  defense"  and  other  sim- 
ilar subjects  have  been  worthy  of  the 
imagination  of  Jules  Verne.  In  justice 
to  famous  baseball  managers  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  one  of  them  has  ever 
said  that  any  "system"  of  itself  will  win 
ball  games.  Theory  will  arm  a  team 
for  general  situations,  but  the  number 
of  variations,  even  on  the  simplest  play, 
is  infinite  in  number,  and  the  personal 
equation  of  the  individual  player  is  the 
factor  which  decides  the  issue.  Of 
course,  it  is  true  that  some  managers 
attend  more  closely  to  the  details  of 
play  than  others. 

Manager  John  McGraw  has  well  mer- 
ited the  title  of  the  Little  Napoleon  which 
has  been  conferred  upon  him.  He,  more 
than  any  other  baseball  executive,  has 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a  baseball  ma- 
chine in  which  some  of  the  component 
parts  have  been  below  standard  quality. 
The  splendid  record  of  the  New  York 
Club  since  he  has  been  in  control  would 
never  have  been  remotely  approached  if 
he  had  not  been  the  ruling  tactician. 
Furthermore,  certain  players  who  have 
made  reputations  under  his  direction 
would  never  have  been  heard  from  if  he 
had  not  spent  days  of  hard  labor  driving 
the  principles  of  winning  baseball  into 
their  brain  cells.  Yet  even  McGraw's 
success  has  not  been  due  to  any  mys- 
terious recipe  for  winning  games,  but  to 
painstaking  and  unremitting  first-hand 
instruction  and  a  habit  of  taking  the 
coaching  position  to  see  that  his  pupils 
carry  out  instructions.  McGraw's 
power  is  more  personal  than  theoretical 
— but  that's  another  story. 

Manager  Mack  of  the  Athletics  dif- 
fers from  McGraw  in  that  he  makes  it 
a  rule  to  require  more  evidences  of  in- 
herent brain  power  from  his  pupils  than 
McGraw  has  insisted  upon  from  some 
of  his  recruits  in  the  first  stage  of  their 
league  experience ;  but  both  McGraw 
and  Mack  are  exponents  of  absolutism 
in   baseball.     The   New  York  manager 
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has  never  sought  to  hide  the  mailed  list 
ol  authority,  and  if  Mack's  steely  hand 
has  been  more  modestlj  concealed  in  the 
glove  of  soft-voiced  authority,  the  evi- 
dence is  that  it  has  been  just  as  insistent 
of  implicit  obedience.  Yet  both  these 
successful  managers  have  too  broad  a 
knowledge  of  baseball  to  think  that  it  is 
possible  for  any  system  to  win  games 
in  advance. 

Illustrative  of  the  soundness  of  the 
belief  that  the  atmosphere  which  en- 
velops the  camp  of  a  big  league  manager 
lemains  distinctly  human,  and  that  it  is 
not  akin  to  that  pervading  the  boudoir  of 
a  Japanese  general  on  the  night  preced- 
ing an  important  battle,  is  the  story  of 
the  close  margin  by  which  Manager 
Frank  Chance  missed  losing  one  of  this 
season's  cherished  victories  of  the  Yan- 
kees through  a  mistake  which  would 
have  called  for  condemnation  in  the 
most  remote  bush  league  in  the  country. 

In  a  game  played  by  the  New  York 
Club  in  St.  Louis  this  season,  near  the 
end  of  a  close  contest,  Chance  went  in 
to  bat  for  Fisher,  who  was  pitching. 
The  natural  expectation  was  that  the 
game  would  shortly  be  concluded,  but 
both  teams  played  obstinately  and  the 
batting  list  was  rapidly  exhausted. 
Thinking  it  Fisher's  turn  to  bat  again, 
Chance  walked  to  the  plate.  Fisher  and 
Sweeney  both  yelled  to  him  as  he  faced 
Weilman,  the  left-handed  pitcher  who 
was  in  the  box  for  St.  Louis.  Chance 
either  didn't  hear  them  or  failed  to 
catch  the  imperative  tone  of  their  voices. 
Intent  on  Weilman's  delivery,  he  was 
trying  for  the  hit  which  would  win  the 
game.  There  were  two  out 
and  a  New  York  runner 
within  scoring  distance.  The 
New  York  manager  rose  to 
the  emergency,  caught  the 
ball  squarely,  sent  home  what 
was  destined  to  be  the  win- 
ning run,  and  reached  first 
safely  himself. 

Was  it  the  winning  run  ? 
The  stands  at  St.  Louis  are 
constructed  on  the  old-fash- 
ioned plan  with  a  small  box 
for  the  official  scorer  and  as- 
sistants built  out  above  the 
grandstand    proper,     directly 


behind  the  home  plate.  From  this  cage 
the  St.  Louis  official  scorer  was  shout 
ing  and  gesticulating  in  an  attempt  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Lou  Criger,  who 
was  acting  as  manager,  Stovall  being  in- 
active at  the  time. 

" !!!"  yelled  the  offi- 
cial, but  the  New  York  rally  had  pro- 
duced noisy  discouragement  in  the  St. 
Louis  stands,  and  Criger  neither  saw 
nor  heard. 

Daniels  was  the  next  New  Yorker 
who  came  to  bat.  As  the  right  fielder 
swung  his  stick,  the  scorer,  despairing 
of  getting  results  from  the  acting  man- 
ager, concentrated  his  attention  upon 
Weilman.  The  big  left-hander  had 
enough  trouble  without  worrying  about 
the  man  in  the  cage.  Intent  upon  strik- 
ing out  Daniels,  he  sent  a  swift  ball 
across  the  plate.  The  New  York  bats- 
man missed  it,  but  Weilman's  throw 
credited  a  doubtful  game  to  the  visitors. 


TY  COBB  IN  ACTION 


A   brainy  batsman   but  not   in   Keeler's  class   as   regards  accuracy 
in   placing   the  ball. 
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SCHALK    Ob     THE    WHITE    SOX 

Rated   as  among  the   most  brilliant   of  the  younger 
generation   of  catchers. 

Doubtful?  With  the  winning  run 
already  tallied?  Yes.  You  see  Chance 
had  made  a  mistake  in  sizing  up  the 
batting  order  and  had  usurped  Derrick's 
place  in  the  round  instead  of  Fisher's, 
as  he  thought.  The  New  York  man- 
ager had  batted  for  two  different  men, 
thereby  forfeiting  the  game,  if  St. 
Louis  had  had  sense  enough  to  have 
claimed  a  decision  from  the  officials. 
The  St.  Louis  official  scorer  had 
grasped  the  error  and  tried  to  attract 
the  attention  of  Criger,  but  the  instant 
that  Weilman  delivered  the  first  ball  to 
Daniels,  the  succeeding  batsman,  the 
right  of  protest  was  outlawed. 

Just  a  plain  case  of  forgetting!  And 
Chance's  record  in  baseball  has  proved 
him  one  of  the  most  systematic  execu- 
tives in  the  game.  After  everything 
has  been  granted  to  'System,"  baseball 
remains  a  pretty  human  matter  after  all. 
Upsets  and  unexpected  emergencies 
arise  in  every  inning,  and  the  individual 


who  can  rise  to  the  occasion  saves  the 
day. 

Sometimes  the  fortunes  of  the  game 
work  cruelly.  There  is  the  case  of 
Merkle,  one  of  the  headiest  players  in 
the  Giant  infield,  whose  name  is  ever  on 
the  lips  of  the  conventional  patron  at 
the  Polo  Grounds  in  connection  with  a 
certain  lamented  slip  of  the  foot  against 
Chicago.  Merkle  is  one  of  the  brainiest 
players  in  baseball,  and  his  interference 
with  throws  to  the  plate  from  the  out- 
field to  catch  an  opponent  napping  on 
one  of  the  bases  is  a  delight  to  the  lover 
of  clever  tactics. 

Then  there  is  Wiltse,  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  team,  whose  work  in  the 
box  is  generally  attended  by  a  hitting 
slump  on  the  part  of  his  teammates, 
but  who  throws  to  bases  with  a  deadli- 
ness  which  is  unexcelled  in  either 
league.  And  Meyers,  whose  lumbering 
gait  and  apparent  slowness  hide  a  men- 
tal efficiency  which  stands  comparison 
with  any  student  of  baseball.  Schalk,  of 
the  Chicago  White  Sox,  a  youngster  as 
big  league  catchers  go,  is  unostentatious 
in  his  work,  but  an  analyst,  as  any  run- 
ner who  has  been  burdened  with  the 
task  of  stealing  a  base  on  him  will  freely 
admit.  Stahl,  late  manager  of  the 
Boston  Red  Sox,  labored  hard,  but  in 
vain,  this  season  to  produce  a  winning 
team.  The  fruits  of  victory  are  not  al- 
ways to  the  men  who  have  the  construct- 
ive brain  capacity  to  diagnose  the  solu- 
tion of  a  given  situation. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  success,  the 
policy  of  baseball  absolutism  has  been 
vindicated  this  season  in  both  the  Amer- 
ican and  National  Leagues  if  the  stand- 
ing of  the  clubs  is  any  criterion.  And 
past  performances  over  a  long  period  of 
years  tend  to  confirm  its  potency.  Yet 
there  are  new  forces  working  to  favor 
the  new  type  of  manager  of  which 
Clarke  Griffith  is  an  example.  Not  all 
men  who  have  made  reputations  as 
brainy  individual  players  have  proved 
capable  of  instilling  their  tactics  into 
the  work  of  others,  but  Griffith  has  cer- 
tainly proved  his  ability  as  an  executive 
on  the  record  of  the  Washington  Club 
these  last  two  seasons.  The  modern  and 
progressive  manager,  who  perhaps  fa- 
vors the  giving  of  a  wider  range  of  dis- 
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cretion  to  his  players,  maj  be  on  the  top 
of  the  percentage  heap  before  m;m\ 
seasons  have  passed. 

The  type  of  the  recruil  entering  pro- 
fessional baseball  is  higher  than  when 
McGraw  and  Mack  first  began  to  pro- 
duce winning  baseball  teams.  Better 
educated  to  begin  with,  more  intelligent 
and  faithful  in  their  training  methods, 
and  desirous  of  getting  the  maximum 
return  from  their  baseball  abilities  for  as 
long  a  period  of  time  as  possible,  most 
of  the  youngsters  who  are  making 
names  for  themselves  need  no  spur  to 
insure  their  giving  their  best  effort. 
Coaching  and  personal  interest  in  their 
work — these  aids  they  do  need,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  tact- 
ful manager  is  getting  better  results 
than  could  have  been  his  ten  years  ago 
with  the  material  at  hand  then. 

Disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
question  of  relative  efficiency  and  look- 
ing at  the  question  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  man  who  gets  his  principal  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  trial  of  brains  in  base- 
ball, there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
satisfaction  obtained  from  the  two 
types  of  play.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  a  state  of  affairs  which  is 
some  thousands  of  miles  shy  of  the  facts, 
that  a  manager  could  devise  a  system 
of  pla)r  so  nearly  perfect  that  if  each  in- 
dividual would  conform  absolutely  to 
its  demands,  success  in  a  majority  of 
games  would  be  assured  against  any 
combination  wThere  playing  individual- 
ism was  dominant.  The  choice  presented 
comes  down  to  whether  you  prefer  to 
see  a  pack  of  trained  dogs  put  through 
their  paces  or  a  team  of  intelligent  ath- 
letes play  a  sportsmanlike  contest. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  future  of  base- 
ball in  this  country  that  the  game  is 
not  constructed  within  such  narrow 
limits  as  to  enable  one  man  to  do  the 
thinking  for  all  contingencies.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  present  tendencies  are  on 
the  side  of  giving  more  and  wider  power 


STAHL    OF    THE    RED    SOX 

Who    has    been    making    a    brave    fight    to    get   the 
maximum    efficiency    out   of   his    team. 


of  discretion  to  the  player.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  individualism  will  continue 
to  be  in  the  ascendant.  The  whole 
problem  resolves  itself  into  securing  the 
proper  amount  of  brains  per  player.  If 
the  time  ever  comes  when  a  team  im- 
bued with  a  reasonable  respect  for  disci- 
pline and  the  proper  kind  of  sportsman- 
ship, composed  of  nine  individuals  with 
the  native  baseball  generalship  of,  let  us 
say,  Chase,  takes  the  field,  the  end  of 
baseball  absolutism  will  be  at  hand. 
Nine  thinkers,  with  the  right  kind  of 
physical  ability,  should  be  able  to  smash 
the  best  baseball  machine  ever  con- 
structed. 


"Hunting  with  the  Huicholes"  leads  us 
into  a  little  known  part  of  Mexico  and 
among  the  last  of  the  Aztecs.  By 
Harry  H.  Dunn  in  October  OUTING. 
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THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  AMERICAN 

TIGER 


By  HARRY  H.  DUNN 
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TO  those  who  know  him,  the  jaguar  is  almost  as  much  an  ob- 
ject of  dread  as  his  distant  Asiatic  cousin.  Fearless,  strong, 
wily,  he  is  a  match  for  most  hunters,  and  the  natives  regard  him 
with  awesome  fear.  These  qualities,  combined  with  the  density 
of  his  jungle  haunts,  have  prevented  him  from  being  well  known 
or  frequently  hunted  by  white  men,  and  the  stories  which  Mr. 
Dunn  tells  will  be  a  voyage  into  an  unknown  country  to  most  of  us. 


E  had  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Tiger  of  Nicapa,  in 
the  three  years  that  he  had 
dwelt  in  the  hill  of  the 
Calavera,  some  two  miles 
back  of  the  little  village 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  de  Gon- 
zales, in  Chiapas,  Mexico.  In  those 
three  years  he  had  carried  off  five  chil- 
dren, killed  one  woman  to  get  her  child, 
and  mauled  a  man  who  attempted  to 
fight  him,  with  an  ox-goad  for  a  weapon. 
In  size  he  had  grown  from  the  ordinary 
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jaguar,  which,  in  1906,  had  stolen  a  pig 
from  Felipe  Alvarejo,  mahogany  cruiser 
and  hunter,  until,  when  I  reached 
Nicapa  in  the  fall  of  1909,  he  was  of  the 
size  of  a  dinosaur,  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  hundred  Chiapanecos  who  dwelt  in 
the  hamlet. 

I  had  hunted  with  Felipe,  years  before, 
around  the  Laguna  de  Carmen,  when  we 
shot  alligators  to  make  it  safe  for  bronzed 
coastal  Indians  to  handle  mahogany  rafts 
in  the  lagoon.  Therefore,  he  turned  to 
me  when  the  tiger  proved  too  crafty  for 
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THE    TIGER    CAT    CAPTURED    NEAR   TLACOTEPEC,    NOW    THREE    YEARS    OLD    AND 
BECOME  SO  SAVAGE  THAT  HE  HAS  TO   BE  CHAINED  AT  ALL  TIMES 


him.  The  jefe  politico  of  Nicapa  wrote 
for  him,  for  Felipe  lacks  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  save  in  junglecraft, 
and  eventually  I  got  the  letter,  away  up 
in  Mexico  City,  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  Indians  hunt 
jags  rather  than  jaguars.  The  day  after 
the  letter  came,  having  spent  most  of  the 
night  in  deciphering  it,  I  started  south 
and  east. 

Felipe  greeted  me  when  I  left  the 
canoa  six  miles  from  his  village,  and  four 
o'clock  of  the  next  morning,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Christmas  Day,  found  us  in 
the  bush.  Felipe  carried  the  entrails  of 
a  deer,  tied  up  in  the  animal's  fresh  skin, 
until  we  came  to  the  base  of  a  rocky, 
jungle-covered  hill,  possibly  three  hun- 
dred feet  high  and  three  miles  around  at 
the  base.  Two  indentations,  near  the 
crest,  gave  the  small  mountain  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  skull,  and  so  the  Chiapane- 
cos  named  it — calavera.  Thick  moss 
covered  the  hill,  topped  with  a  tangle  of 
brush,  all  bound  together  with  lianas — 
vines  from  the  size  of  a  man's  little  fin- 
ger to  two  inches  in  diameter.  This 
brush  was  higher  than  a  tall  man's  head, 
and  the  only  ways  through  it  were  the 


trails  of  the  deer,  few  in  number  and 
almost  grown  up  to  fresh  jungle,  appar- 
ently unused  since  el  tigre  had  come  to 
take  up  his  abode  on  Id  calavera. 

We  dragged  the  deerskin  bag  all 
round  the  base  of  the  hill  and  then  hung 
it  to  a  stout  branch  of  a  tree  about  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground  and  ten  feet  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  We  slept  on  the 
roof  of  Felipe's  house  that  night,  only 
to  be  awakened  by  a  commotion  among 
the  half  hundred  dogs  of  the  village.  In 
the  morning,  Felipe's  one  remaining  pig 
was  gone,  and  down  the  main  street  of 
the  village  led  the  tracks  of  a  huge  tiger, 
almost  hidden  by  the  paws  of  many  dogs 
which  had  followed.  At  the  farther 
edge  of  the  village  were  two  dead  dogs, 
each  with  a  broken  neck,  the  flesh  torn 
from  one  side  of  their  faces.  But  this 
was  not  the  tiger  which  got  the  pig,  for 
that  cat  came  straight  to  the  little  adobe 
pen,  vaulted  over,  and  returned  the  way 
it  came.  Evidently  the  tiger  of  Nicapa 
had  become  a  pair  and  one  had  tricked 
the  dogs  while  the  other  stole  the  pig. 

Felipe  vowed  a  million  or  two  of  can- 
dles to  the  saints  if  we  should  kill  the 
tiger,  and  followed  by  about  thirty  vil- 
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lagers  armed  with  weapons  ranging  from 
a  20-gauge  muzzle-loading  shotgun  to 
one  of  those  nickel-plated  repeating  rifles 
made  especially  for  revolutions,  we  struck 
out  before  daybreak,  bound  for  the  Hill 
of  the  Skull.  Arrived  at  the  tree  where- 
on the  deerskin  had  been  left,  we  found 
that  the  tiger,  leaping  straight  up,  had 
broken  the  limb,  discarded  it,  and  made 
away  with  the  skin.  We  tried  to  fol- 
low the  plain  tracks  with  their  four  large 
and  one  small  pad,  but  we  could  make  no 
way  into  the  jungle.  We  wasted  two 
hours  trying  to  find  deer  trails  wide 
enough  to  let  us  in,  and  then  Felipe, 
sending  his  men  out  in  a  line  around  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  providing  every  man 
with  a  torch  of  dry  ocote  wood,  fired  the 
grass  and  upper  layer  of  moss. 
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There  was  not  much  flame,  but  a 
terrific  smoke,  and  what  little  fire  there 
was  ran  like  a  thousand  red  serpents 
through  and  under  and  around  the  brush, 
until  it  gained  the  more  open  upper  area 
and  there  burst  out  into  a  sturdy  blaze. 
On  four  sides  of  the  irregular  hill  ran 
the  creek,  while  on  two  others  the 
ground  had  been  grazed  closely  by  the 
goats  of  the  village,  so  that  the  flames 
could  easily  be  confined  to  the  hill  alone. 
Animals  began  to  come  from  the  tangle. 
Parrots,  disturbed  from  their  midday 
rest,  flew  in  green  and  red  and  yellow 
clouds ;  monkeys  fled  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees  until  it  seemed  as  if  heavy  gales 
of  wind  were  moving  the  branches ;  rab- 
bits and  rats  and  mice  scurried  under- 
foot, and  once  an  ocelot,  a  little  spotted 
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jungle  cat,  brought  the  rifle  to  my  shoul- 
der in  the  momentary  belief  that  a  young 
jaguar  was  escaping  us.  A  python,  prob- 
ably twelve  feet  long  and  as  thick  as 
my  thigh,  scuttled  through  the  grass,  and 
an  Indian,  drawing  his  machete,  slashed 
off  the  snake's  head,  pulling  the  body  to 
one  side  to  furnish  food  for  a  feast  in 
the  village. 

Then  came  the  jaguar.  It  developed 
later  that  an  Indian  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  hill  saw  him  first  and  fired  a  load 
of  fine  shot  at  the  big  cat,  turning  him 
back  into  the  smoking  jungle.  Then, 
crossing  the  sloping  side  of  the  hill,  the 


tiger  appeared  to  Felipe,  and  the  fellow, 
proud  of  the  '73  repeater  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Mexico  City  for  him, 
fired  as  the  spotted  apparition  crossed  an 
open  space  in  the  tangle.  Ordinarily 
Felipe  is  a  good  shot ;  I  know  for  he  shot 
a  tiger  off  me  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
an  Indian  ramada  in  Guerrero,  but  the 
rifle  was  new  to  him  and  he  managed 
only  to  put  the  lead  slug  in  the  cat's  fore 
shoulder. 

The  tiger  growled,  a  noise  between 
the  scream  of  a  wounded  puma  and  the 
hiss  of  a  maddened  python,  and  leaped 
straight  up  into  the  air.    When  he  came 
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down,  all  thought  of  flight  had  left  him 
and  he  headed  for  Felipe  and  myself, 
standing,  as  we  were,  about  thirty  yards 
fiom  the  spot  where  he  had  first  ap- 
peared. The  Indian  commenced  to  pump 
bullets  at  the  tiger,  and  I  remember 
noticing  that  the  cat  was  not  leaping  as 
he  came  forward,  nor  was  he  running, 
but  was  trotting  rapidly,  as  one  often 
sees  a  house  cat  trot  when  moving  un- 
frightened  about  its  own  home.  I  had 
never  seen  a  mountain  lion  travel  at  this 
gait,  nor  a  jaguar,  an  ocelot,  nor  a  lynx, 
and  I  distinctly  remember,  though  time 
was  precious,  that  I  made  a  mental  note 
of  the  big  cat's  gait. 

This  probably  sounds  ridiculous,  the 
more  so  as  we  were  confronting  the  most 
dangerous  and  most  powerful  animal  in 
the  New  World  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Kadiak  bear,  and  I  doubt 
very  much  if  any  bear  in  the  world  could 
whip  a  maddened  Mexican  tiger.  I  re- 
member that  the  jaguar's  mouth  was 
open  and  his  tail  streaming  straight  out 
behind,  not  lashing  from  side  to  side,  as 
maddened  cats  are  supposed  to  do. 

At  ten  yards,  Felipe  had  emptied  his 
magazine,  dropped  his  rifle,  and  whipped 
out  his  machete,  when  I  found  the  tiger's 


forehead  over  the  sights  of  the  rifle,  and 
as  the  gun  cracked  the  jaguar  halted, 
staggered  forward  a  short  step  or  two, 
sank  to  his  fore  shoulders,  and  turned 
over  dead.  On  skinning  this  tiger  we 
found  that  one  of  Felipe's  rifle  balls  had 
gone  completely  through  the  animal's 
heart.  Another  had  broken  the  right  fore 
shoulder;  a  third  had  ranged  through 
the  intestines,  and  the  remaining  four 
had  found  lodgment  in  the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  one  which  had  pierced 
the  lower  abdomen  and  gone  out  the  far- 
ther side.  My  bullet  had  penetrated  be- 
tween the  eyes  and,  leaving  the  skull, 
had  torn  away  a  third  of  the  back  of  the 
head.  Probably  this  was  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  sudden  stopping,  but  the 
tiger  must  have  been  practically  dead  for 
more  than  half  the  distance  of  his  run. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  glad  the  steel- 
shod  bullet  found  the  spot  between  that 
jaguar's  eyes. 

Scarcely  had  we  drawn  this  tiger  a  lit- 
tle way  from  the  place  where  he  fell  than 
there  arose  a  great  cry  of  "Mira!  Mira! 
La  Tigresa!"  ("Look!  Look!  The 
tigress!")  from  the  Indian  beaters,  who, 
hearing  our  fusillade  of  shots,  had  come 
up  from  the  far  sides  of  the  hill.     We 
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had  not  been  expecting  two  tigers  in  one 
place,  though  we  knew  there  was  a  pair 
of  the  cats  hunting  together  around  the 
village,  and  the  second  jaguar,  even 
larger  than  the  first,  clearing  the  ground 
in  great,  fifteen-foot  leaps,  was  through 
our  line  of  Indians  and  away  before  we 
could  locate  her  over  the  sights  of  our 
rifles. 

I  can  see  her  now  as  plainly  as  then. 
In  her  mouth  she  carried  a  young  jaguar, 
as  large  as  a  Canada  lynx,  holding  him 
by  the  loose  skin  of  his  back,  just  as  a 
house  cat  carries  her  kitten.  She  held 
her  head  high,  and  the  feet  of  her  young 
one,  which  hung  limply  from  her  teeth, 
did  not  touch  the  ground.  She  seemed 
to  gather  herself  for  each  leap,  even  be- 
fore her  feet  had  touched  the  earth  at 
the  end  of  the  last.  I  fired  with  the  rifle 
halfway  to  my  hip,  just  as  she  disap- 
peared into  the  thickest  part  of  the  jun- 
gle along  the  creek,  but  the  only  satis- 
faction I  got  was  the  screaming  of  a 
flock  of  parrots  as  the  idle  bullet  whined 
its  way  among  them.  Then  with  our 
ears  we  followed  the  course  of  the  tigress 


for  several  minutes  by  the  chattering  of 
monkeys  and  the  screaming  of  parrots  as 
she  passed  under  the  trees  they  had  ap- 
propriated in  flight  from  the  burning  hill. 

After  the  blaze  had  worn  itself  down 
next  day  we  found  the  tigers'  cave.  In  it 
were  what  seemed  almost  a  ton  of  bones 
and  among  them  we  found  the  skulls  of 
three  children  and  one  adult,  evidently 
a  woman,  who  did  not  seem  to  have  been 
dead  more  than  a  few  months.  No 
woman  was  missing  from  Nicapa,  as 
the  body  of  the  one  killed  by  the  tigers 
had  been  recovered,  so  this  must  have 
been  all  that  remained  of  some  poor  un- 
fortunate overtaken  by  the  hunting  pair 
in  the  jungle  trails. 

Before  I  returned  to  Mexico  City, 
Felipe  and  I  went  on  horseback  about 
forty  miles  through  the  jungle  to  Cata- 
zaja,  and  thence  in  canoa  down  a  small 
stream  to  the  Rio  Usumacinta  to  the  sea. 
After  we  struck  the  main  river,  we 
passed  many  long  sand  bars,  and  on  one 
of  these  Felipe's  ever-roving  eyes  dis 
covered  a  tigre  asleep.  The  jaguar  lay 
stretched  put  on  his  belly,  his  nose  on  his 
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paws,  the  water  almost  laving  the  cruel 
talons  of  his  front  feet.  We  were  about 
fifty  yards  away  when  we  first  sighted 
him,  and  I  raised  the  rifle  to  fire.  The 
canoa  rocked  a  trifle  and  I  lowered  the 
repeater,  raising  it  again  almost  immedi- 
ately, but  Felipe  seized  my  hand,  saying: 
"Don't  shoot,  senor,  the  tiger  is  dead." 
The  remarkable  intuition  of  Felipe 
proved  correct,  as  it  has  on  many  a  trip 
into  the  jungle,  but  when  I  asked  him 
how  he  knew,  he  merely  replied  that  the 
tiger  looked  like  he  was  dead.  We  land- 
ed a  yard  from  the  jaguar,  and  saw, 
crushed  in  the  powerful  teeth,  the  body 
of  a  snake,  something  like  the  water 
moccasin  of  the  lower  Mississippi  River. 
The  fangs  of  the  snake  were  imbedded 
in  the  tiger's  jaw  and  the  reptile's  body 
was  cut  completely  in  twain.     It  was  as 


water  the  snake  had  sent  home  the  dead- 
ly poison.  According  to  Felipe,  also,  a 
jaguar  never  runs  when  he  can  fight,  and 
the  result  lay  before  us.  We  skinned  the 
tiger  and  the  last  time  I  saw  Felipe,  in 
1912,  he  had  made  the  hide  into  a  saddle 
blanket  for  a  huge  mule  he  was  riding  in 
the  army  of  the  bandit-rebel  leader, 
Emiliano  Zapata,  in  Southern  Mexico. 

In  June  of  1910,  I  found  myself  in 
Tlacotepec,  a  village  of  some  three  hun- 
dred souls,  largely  of  the  old  Aztec  stock, 
on  my  way  to  look  at  the  magnificent 
ruined  city,  more  than  fifty  miles  in 
length,  discovered  by  Professor  William 
Niven  in  that  section.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  simply  had  a  bad  case  of  the  "itch- 
ing foot"  and  I  took  this  direction  as 
leading  me  into  new  fields  and  giving  me, 
at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  to  see 
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dead  as  the  creature  it  had  killed,  though 
neither  had  been  dead  more  than  twen- 
ty-four hours. 

According  to  Felipe,  the  tiger  had 
come  down  to  the  stream  to  drink  and  as 
the    great    round    head    lowered    to    the 


something  of  the  people  who  filled  Amer- 
ica's Egypt  about  the  time  Pharaoh  and 
Moses  were  having  their  argument  over 
rights  of  way  through  the  Red  Sea. 

Wandering  one  afternoon  into  a  little 
cantina    in    Tlacotepec,    in    search    of    a 
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drink  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  tamar- 
inda,  I  beheld  Felipe  Alvarejo,  clad  in 
cotton  pants  and  shirt,  sandals  on  his 
feet,  three  belts  of  cartridges  about  his 
waist,  and  the  rifle  1  had  given  him  in  his 
hand.  He  was  speedily  installed  in  my 
house,   after  he   had   explained   that,   the 


remainder  left  open.  I  slept  in  the  cov- 
ered end,  my  netting-covered  hammock 
slung  between  two  posts,  while  the  two 
mozos  wrapped  themselves  in  their 
serapes  and  slept  in  the  open  section.  Ro- 
sendo,  who  looked  like  an  Arab,  should 
have  been  one,  for  he  was  an   incessant 
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mahogany  cruising  business  failing  in 
Chiapas,  he  had  come  over  into  Guerrero 
to  hunt  deer.  I  had  already  secured  Ro- 
sendo  Jimenez,  a  youth  who  had  been 
mozo  for  Professor  Niven  in  the  latter's 
explorations  and  whose  most  prized  pos- 
session was  a  stout,  leather-bound,  canvas 
mail  bag,  bearing  the  words,  "G.  Niven, 
Tlacotepec,  Guerrero,  1906,"  stenciled 
on  the  outside.  Guillermo  is  the  Spanish 
equivalent  of  William,  hence  the  ini- 
tial G. 

We  moved  out  to  a  lot  of  brush-cov- 
ered hills,  nearer  to  the  central  part  of 
the  ruins,  and  there  Felipe  and  Rosendo 
built  for  me  what  is  known  as  a  ramada. 
Brush  is  cut  and  bound  in  bundles  and 
then  set  up  in  a  sort  of  fence,  or  stock- 
ade, around  a  small  area,  usually  rect- 
angular, half  of  which  is  roofed  and  the 


and  an  uncontrollable  wanderer.  On 
the  third  day  out,  after  we  had  found 
the  ruins  of  a  temple  400  feet  long  by 
180  in  width,  with  a  stone  altar  twenty 
feet  high  in  the  center  and  just  when 
we  were  full  of  work,  he  wandered  out 
into  the  brush-covered  hills,  armed  only 
with  his  machete. 

Late  that  night  he  returned,  carrying 
in  his  arms  a  cub  jaguar  about  the  size 
of  a  well-grown  Boston  Bull  terrier. 
The  cat's  feet  were  tied  with  strips  torn 
from  Rosendo's  shirt,  and  in  its  mouth 
was  a  gag  made  from  a  green  pine 
branch.  It  seemed  that  Rosendo  had 
stumbled  on  a  cave  containing  the  young 
tiger  while  the  parent  pair  were  away, 
had  smoked  the  youngster  almost  into 
insensibility,  and  then  captured  it. 

"What  would  you  have  done,"  asked 
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Felipe,  "if  the  tigress  had  come  back 
while  you  were  at  the  cave?" 

"Killed  her  with  my  machete"  re- 
plied the  valiant  Rosendo. 

A  machete,  it  should  be  said,  is  a  knife 
with  a  wide  blade,  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  is  the  constant  companion 
of  the  Indian  of  interior  Mexico.  With 
it  he  kills  his  enemies,  beats  his  wife, 
spanks  his  children,  hunts  his  food,  and 
cuts  the  brush  which  goes  into  the  mak- 
ing of  his  hut.  On  it  he  fries  his  meat, 
bakes  his  cornmeal  cakes,  and  on  it,  in 
general,  he  depends  for  his  livelihood. 
The  best  of  Toledo  swordmakers  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  producing  these 
blades,  and,  rightly  handled,  they  are 
capable  of  slitting  a  man  from  pate  to 
heel,  or  of  cutting  off  the  head  of  a  cow 
at  one  blow.  The  standing  of  an  In- 
dian in  remote  Mexico  is  measured  by 
the  length  of  his  machete  and  the  amount 
of  silver  on  its  handle.  Rosendo's  ma- 
chete was  long,  as  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  photograph,  and  sharp  as  a 
razor,  but  he,  being  of  the  mozo  class, 
had  no  silver  on  its  handle. 

Taking  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  brought 
to  bind  up  packs  of  artifacts  from  the 
ruins,  I  made  a  sort  of  braided  chain  and 
collar  for  the  young  jaguar  and  tied  him 
securely  to  a  stone  pillar,  thoughtfully 
left  by  some  son  of  Montezuma,  in  the 
center  of  our  ramada.  Later  in  the  day 
a  shower  threatened,  and  I  moved  him 
inside  the  covered  section,  leaving  him 
there,  against  Felipe's  protests,  when  I 
went  to  sleep.  The  gray  false-dawn 
was  filtering  into  the  ramada,  when  I 
woke  to  see  Felipe  wide  awake  and  lying 
flat  on  his  stomach  outside,  the  rifle 
pointed  at  the  place  where  I  had  left 
the  jaguar  cub  the  night  before.  Follow- 
ing the  muzzle  of  the  rifle,  I  saw  a  full 
grown  tigress  crouching  beside  the  cub. 

Then  I  did  a  foolish  thing;  I  reached 
out  to  the  head  of  the  hammock  for  my 
rifle,  and  on  the  instant  that  my  arm 
moved  the  jaguar  sprang.  She  was  in 
midair  when  Felipe  fired,  and  she  had 
covered  half  the  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
separating  her  from  me  when  the  bullet 
met  her  and  she  crumpled  to  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  ramada.  Even  then  she 
raised  herself  off  the  ground  and  started 
for  me  again,  and  Felipe's  second  bullet 


finished  her.  On  skinning  the  cat  we 
found  that  the  first  bullet  passed  through 
borth  lungs  an,d  heart  and  the  second 
through  her  head,  yet  she  gave  signs  of 
life  for  ten  minutes  after  she  had  been 
hit  by  the  second  ball.  Indeed,  I  have 
never  seen  an  animal,  in  a  number  of 
years  of  nondescript  hunting  in  the  New 
World,  possessed  of  the  vitality  and 
power  to  resist  death  which  is  character- 
istic of  the  Mexican  tiger. 

The  male  of  this  pair  we  never  saw,, 
but  the  cub,  now  nearly  three  years  old, 
is  a  captive  on  the  hacienda  of  Ramon 
Oviedo,  not  far  from  Jamay  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chapala.  It  is  nearly 
seven  hundred  miles  from  Tlacotepec  to* 
Jamay,  yet  the  cub  traveled  it  well,  some- 
times on  the  horn  of  my  saddle  and  some- 
times in  my  lap  in  the  train.  This  year,, 
however,  he  has  become  so  savage  that 
no  one  can  approach  within  the  circle 
of  his  chain,  and  the  probabilities  are  that 
Oviedo  will  give  him  to  some  zoo  or  to 
some  traveling  showman  if  his  disposi- 
tion does  not  improve. 

This  same  Oviedo  and  myself  once 
spent  three  weeks  around  the  head  of 
Lake  Chapala,  just  where  the  Lerma 
River,  winding  through  interminable 
marshes,  makes  its  way  into  the  most 
beautiful  body  of  water  in  the  New 
World,  all  in  pursuit  of  a  mythical 
"white  tiger."  We  first  heard  of  him 
from  a  boatman  who  had  convoyed  us 
successfully  into  the  great  marshes  in 
1908,  but  it  was  not  until  November  of 
1910  that  I  dropped  off  the  Guadala- 
jara train  at  Ocotlan,  stepped  into  a 
launch  in  the  river,  and  sputtered  away 
up  to  Lake  Chapala  and  then  along  its 
shores  until  I  came  to  Oviedo's  resi- 
dence. 

We  spent  a  day  watching  the  Chapala 
Indians  catching  thousands  of  little  chara 
fish,  about  an  inch  in  length,  pouring 
them  alive  into  great  stone  pots  of  dough, 
and  baking  them,  fins,  tails,  heads,  and 
all,  into  their  queer  fish  bread.  We 
dipped  in  the  sulphur  springs  at  Jamay, 
took  a  look  at  the  great  statue  of  the 
Pope  which  dominates  the  village,  saw 
the  large  stone  tiger's  head  which  lies, 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  in  the  church- 
yard of  Jamay  and,  next  morning, 
climbed  into  the  thirty-foot  canoa  to  go 
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aiter  the  white  jaguar.  ■  Neither  Oviedo 
nor  I  believed .  the  white  tiger  to  exist, 
but  his  skin  to-day  lies  in  Oviedo's  resi- 
dence in  Mexico  City,  and  this  is  how  he 
came  to  get  it : 

Lying  in  wait  at  a  spring  one  moon- 
light night,  three  days  out  from  Jamay, 
in  one  of  the  landward  rivers  of  the 
marsh,  we  killed  a  small  brown  bear  and 
a  deer.  Next  day,  having  heard  shots  in 
the  vicinity,  two  Indian  fishermen  came 
to  the  canoa,  seeking  to  sell  us  cornmeal 
and  fish.  We  gave  them  deer  and  bear 
meat  for  their  cornmeal,  but  our  mozo 
kept  us  supplied  with  fish.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  with  the  elder  of  the 
two  men,  we  mentioned  killing  the  bear 
and  the  deer  at  this  spring.  Instantly  he 
crossed  himself,  muttering  a  word  or  two 
of  prayer,  and  then  gravely  informed  us 
that  the  spring  was  haunted;  that  the 
Indians  never  went  near  it,  for  there 
dwelt  in  the  hills  thereabouts  a  tigre 
bianco,  impervious  to  arrows  or  bullets, 
but  perfectly  able  to  kill  both  of  us  at 
one  blow  of  either  of  his  mighty  paws. 

Four  nights  thereafter  we  lay  in  wait 
at  the  spring.  Deer  and  lesser  animals 
came  and  went;  once  a  mountain  lion 
drank  unharmed  and  never  even  noted 
our  presence,  concealed  as  we  were  in  a 
heavy  thicket  of  thorny  bushes.  The 
spring  lay  at  the  head  of  a  little  ravine, 
completely  hidden  from  the  mesa,  or 
tableland  above,  and  on  the  fourth  night 
we  must  have  dozed  for  a  few  minutes, 
for  when  we  rose  to  go  back  to  sleep  all 
day  on  board  the  canoa,  the  marks  of 
the  pads  of  an  extraordinarily  large  tiger 
appeared  as  if  by  magic  on  the  side  of  the 
pool  next  to  our  blind.  And  in  one  of 
these  tracks  were  three  pure  white  hairs. 

Instead  of  sleeping  that  day  we  put 
the  canoa  about  and  with  her  lateen  sail 
bellying  in  the  wind,  sent  her  skimming 
down  the  river  and  across  the  lake  to 
Jamay.  There  we  secured  a  small  dog, 
one  of  any  number  from  fifty  to  half  a 
thousand  which  range  the  streets  of  the 
little  Indian  town,  and  from  Oviedo's 
guncase  two  ten-gauge  shotguns,  with 
shells  loaded  with  BB  shot,  intended 
primarily  for  use  in  hunting  the  great 
geese  and  swans  which  winter  every  sea- 
son in  the  Lerma  marshes.  Back  at  the 
spring,  just  a  week  from  the  day  we  left 


it,  we  found  fresh  tracks  of  the  big  tiger, 
and  with  the  dog  tied  to  a  stake  near  the 
pool,  we  lay  down  in  the  blind  that  night. 

As  the  moon  rose  the  dog,  after  the 
manner  of  his  Indian  kind,  set  up  a 
yowling  which  brought  a  horde  of  co- 
yotes to  the  surrounding  hilltops.  Their 
staccato  barking  silenced  the  frightened 
pup,  but  it  was  not  until  midnight  that 
they  drifted  away  from  the  spring  to  at- 
tend to  the  field  mice  and  sleeping  ducks 
of  the  marshes.  Then  came  a  deer,  saw 
or  smelled  the  dog,  and  left  the  spring 
in  great,  graceful  bounds  that  soon  car- 
ried him  over  the  rim  of  the  ravine. 
After  this  an  armadillo  came  and  drank, 
and  three  skunks  followed  him,  but  these 
paid  no  attention  to  the  dog.  Rabbits 
innumerable  played  through  the  glade  in 
the  early  evening  hours,  but  the  dog's 
yelping  and  the  answering  chorus  of  the 
coyotes  soon  drove  them  into  their  bur- 
rows. An  owl,  one  of  the  big,  brown- 
horned  owls  of  the  Mexican  uplands, 
swooped  down  on  the  unfortunate  pup, 
but  he  snapped  at  the  bird,  and  the  night 
hunter  rose  hastily  to  seek  other  fields  for 
his  killing. 

About  three  o'clock  the  tiger  came. 
The  dog  saw  him  first  and  he  was  too 
frightened  even  to  bark;  he  simply  lay 
flat  down  on  the  ground,  his  nose  ex- 
tended on  his  paws,  and  whined.  This 
first  attracted  our  attention,  and  then  we 
saw  a  light  blotch  on  the  side  of  the  knoll 
across  the  pool,  which  rapidly  resolved  it- 
self into  the  tigre  bianco,  the  haunter  of 
the  spring,  which  had  so  terrified  Indian 
hunters  of  the  villages  a  few  miles  away. 

In  the  moonlight  he  seemed  larger 
than  any  tiger  we  had  ever  seen.  He 
walked,  not  with  the  furtive,  sidelong 
movement  of  the  puma,  nor  yet  the 
stealthy,  carefully  thought  out  motion 
of  the  Canada  lynx ;  indeed,  he  seemed 
to  come  up  with  something  of  the  slow, 
majestic  walk  of  an  African  lion,  if  the 
pictures  I  have  seen  of  this  great  cat  in 
motion  are  accurate.  I  do  not  think  he 
saw  the  dog,  or  smelled  him,  until  he 
had  dropped  down  on  his  hams  and  long, 
thick  forepaws,  to  drink.  When  he  did 
see  our  shrinking  "bait"  he  cleared  the 
ten-foot  pool  of  the  spring  at  a  bound 
and  lit  on  all  fours,  his  back  arched, 
within  three  feet  of  the  terrified  dog. 
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Both  our  guns  covered  the  jaguar, 
now  plainly  visible  and  less  than  iof%y 
feet  from  their  muzzles,  Oviedo  pressed 
his  foot  against  mine,  and,  with  the  pump 
gun  pointed  as  nearly  as  I  could  aim  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  blind,  straight  at  the 
tiger's  brilliant  eyes,  I  pulled  the  trig- 
ger. There  was  a  crashing  roar  which 
the  little  hills  gave  back  a  hundredfold, 
and  the  big  cat  leaped  again,  but  this  time 
toward  the  clump  of  brush  whence,  he 
divined,  came  the  stinging,  killing  pellets 
of  lead. 

Before  I  could  pump  in  a  new  shell 
Ramon  sent  the  full  charge  of  heavy 
shot  into  the  snarling  mouth,  and  the 
white  tiger  doubled  up,  quite  dead,  al- 
most at  the  muzzles  of  the  shotguns. 
We  released  the  dog  and  we  never  saw 
him  again.  Fright  or  some  other  emo- 
tion lent  him  wings,  and  he  disappeared 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  scared  jackrabbit. 
"No  coyote  ever  will  catch  that  dog," 
said  Ramon,  and  we  bent  to  examine 
the  tiger. 

Both  loads  of  shot  had  taken  effect, 
and  the  massive  head  was  literally  shot 
to  pieces.  Only  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty was  it  preserved  to  adorn  my 
friend's  home.  The  white  tiger  meas- 
ured six  feet  nine  inches  from  tip  of  pink 
nose  to  the  end  of  his  cream-colored  tail. 
He  was  not  white,  with  the  exception  of 
belly  and  the  under  sides  of  his  legs,  but 
pale  golden-brown,  something  less  than 
the  ruddy  gray  which  comes  on  the 
flanks  of  the  puma  in  spring,  yet  not 
white.  His  body  was  lightly  ocellated 
with  darker  brown,  and  his  tail  was  a 
deep  cream  color,  with  markings  almost 
black  in  their  intensity.  Both  eyes  had 
been  shot  out,  but  his  nose  was  pink, 
and  both  Oviedo  and  I  believe  that  he 
was  simply  an  albino  jaguar,  not  a  freak 
white  "sport"  or  branch  from  the  fam- 
ily, but  an  accidental  albino. 

Both  black  and  white  mountain  lions 
are  found  rarely  in  Mexico.  I  have 
seen  skins  of  both,  but  neither  is  the 
"black"  puma  black  nor  the  "white"  one 
white.  They  are  merely  strong  varia- 
tions of  natural  colors,  leaning  strongly 
toward  the  darkest  forms  or  the  light- 
est, as  the  case  may  be.  The  under  parts 
of  the  tigre  bianco  were  purest  white  and 
practically  unmarked,  though  in  typical 


tiger*  heavy  black  ocelli  are  prevalent  on 
the  under  side  of  the  belly  and  inside  the 
legs. 

In  the  spring  qf  1911  the  scourge  of 
revolution  and  anarchy  was  laid  on  Mex- 
ico by  an  ambitious  dreamer  in  the  state 
of  Coahuila.  In  1913  he  paid  for  the 
starting  of  this  disturbance  with  his  life, 
but  in  the  interim  all  the  outlying  por- 
tions of  the  republic  were  made  unsafe 
for  foreigners  by  powerful  bands  of  ban- 
dits who  robbed  and  killed  men  and  car- 
ried women  off  to  their  haunts  in  the 
hills.  The  peace  under  which  Amer- 
icans had  lived  in  Mexico  for  thirty  years 
was  shattered,  and  thousands  fled  the 
country,  leaving  their  sugar  mills,  corn, 
and  pineapple  and  coffee  ranches  in  the 
hinterland  of  Mexico  to  the  care  of 
Mexicans. 

To  my  old  guide,  Felipe  Alvarejo, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  a 
year,  fell  the  care  of  a  sugar  hacienda  in 
Guerrero.  Again .  securing  the  aid  of  a 
letter  writer,  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  discovered  a  "whole  tribe  of  tigers, 
which  were  likely  to  carry  both  himself 
and  the  hacienda  into  the  hills  if  I  did  not 
come  to  his  rescue." 

In  April  and  May  I  rode  with  the 
bandit-rebel,  Emiliano  Zapata,  to  the  loot 
of  Yautepec  and  Jojutla;  May  13  and 
14  I  was  a  spectator  at  the  battle  of 
Iguala,  and  the  end  of  June  found  me 
on  my  way  down  the  Balsas  River  in  a 
canoa,  bound  for  Zirandara.  The  rebels 
were  my  friends,  for  I  had  sent  the  tales 
of  their  battling  and  their  looting  over 
land  and  under  the  sea  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Consequently,  I 
carried  in  my  pockets  enough  passports 
and  letters  of  introduction  to  rebel  lead- 
ers to  make  an  excellent  and  lifesize  bon- 
fire. 

Felipe,  warned  by  messenger  from 
Balsas  Station,  greeted  me  at  the  landing, 
several  miles  from  the  hacienda  on  which 
he  was  watchman,  like  a  long  lost  broth- 
er. His  story  of  the  menace  of  the  tigers 
was  not  so  much  a  myth,  as  I  speedily 
found  out,  for  of  all  the  cattle,  goats, 
sheep,  and  hogs  left  on  a  ranch  of  more 
than  20,0.00  acres,  what  the  rebels  did 
not  confiscate  the  tigers  took.  Of  400 
men  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
hacienda  and  the  handling  of  its  sugar 
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ten  remained,  all  old  men,  the  remainder 
being  with  the  rebels.  Women  and  chil- 
dren, half  starved,  yet  too  lazy  and  too 
ignorant  to  get  themselves  food  off  the 
fertile  acres  of  the  ranch,  remained  in 
numbers,  and  it  was  to  save  these,  more 
than  to  protect  himself,  that  Felipe  had 
besought  me  to  aid  in  the  crusade  on  the 
tigers. 

Nine  children  had  disappeared  in 
three  months,  two  women  had  been  killed 
in  broad  daylight,  and  three  others  so 
badly  mauled  as  to  be  disfigured  for  life. 
So  far  as  I  could  learn,  after  a  day  in 
questioning  these  peon  women  and  old 
men,  there  were  three  known  tigers  prey- 
ing on  the  hacienda.  There  had  been 
four,  but  Felipe  had  killed  one  with  his 
machete,  when  the  beast  attacked  a 
woman  in  a  path  between  the  sugar  mill 
and  the  house. 

That  night  we  saw  that  bonfires  were 
prepared  and  lighted  and  that  the  women 
and  children  were  indoors  before  dark- 
ness fell.  Next  morning  Felipe  and  I, 
armed  with  rifles  and  revolvers,  wan- 
dered round  the  jungle  side  of  the  ranch 
all  forenoon,  but  we  saw  nothing  but 
old  tracks,  and  the  remains  of  a  half- 
eaten  sheep.  This  gave  me  an  idea,  and 
at  noon  we  set  the  women  to  work  with 
spades  and  shovels,  digging  a  pit  nine 
feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  eight  feet 
deep.  By  dint  of  numbers  they  finished 
this  hole  in  the  earth  by  noon  of  the 
next  day,  when  I  placed  a  quincunx  of 
sharpened,  upstanding  stakes  made  of 
two-inch  ironwood  in  the  bottom. 

Covering  the  opening  with  a  weak  lat- 
tice work  of  brush,  I  placed  the  body  of 
the  sheep  on  the  ranch-house  side  of  the 
pit,  scattered  fresh  blood  from  another 
sheep  which  we  killed  for  food  over  the 
top  of  the  trap,  and,  leaving  my  own 
mozo  brought  from  Mexico  City  on 
guard  on  the  roof  of  the  hacienda  house, 
went  to  bed  shortly  after  eight  o'clock. 

At  midnight  the  mozo  on  the  roof 
called  down  the  stairway  that  a  tiger 
was  walking  between  the  sugar  building 
and  the  house.  Filipe  and  I  clambered 
out  on  the  roof  and  took  two  shots  at  the 
prowling  figure,  but  all  to  no  avail  be- 
yond getting  a  snarling  growl  from  the 
cat  when  a  bullet  whined  too  close  to  his 
short   ears.      The   scaring   of   this   tiger 


ended  our  chances  -with  the  pitfall,  the 
more  especially  as  the  shots  brought 
about  half  of  the  frightened  women  and 
children  to  the  doors  of  their  huts  and 
started  all  the  dogs  to  barking.  When 
we  went  to  the  pitfall  in  the  morning 
we  found  a  skunk  wandering  about 
among  the  stakes  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trap  and  evidences  that  the  coyotes  had 
been  at  oui"  sheep  bait. 

We  killed  the  zorillo,  fished  him  out, 
and  reset  the  trap,  spending  most  of  the 
day  in  sleep.  About  eleven  o'clock  that 
night,  as  Felipe  and  I  lay  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  we  heard  one  long,  guttural 
scream  from  the  direction  of  the  pit,  fol- 
lowed by  a  series  of  growls,  all  accom- 
panied by  a  sound  of  breaking  brush  and 
some  heavy  body  thrashing  about.  We 
leaped  down  the  ladder  and  through  the 
house,  rifles  in  hand,  and  raced  to  the 
trap.  Felipe's  ignorance  of  mince  pie, 
Welsh  rarebits,  and  French  pastry  proved 
a  blessing,  for  he  led  by  at  least  fifteen 
feet  when  we  reached  the  strip  of  jungle 
behind  which  lay  the  pitfalL 

Projecting  from  the  hole,  now  merely 
a  black  blotch  in  the  moonlight,  was  a 
waving,  thrashing  bunch  of  brush,  the 
crumpled  roof  of  the  pit,  carried  down 
by  the  tiger,  which  was  apparently  well 
impaled  on  one  of  the  ironwood  spears. 
Throwing  open  the  safety  on  the  auto- 
matic, as  I  heard  Felipe  cocking  his  '73 
repeater,  I  caught  up  with  the  Chiapa- 
neco  at  the  rim  of  the  pit.  In  the  bot- 
tom, firmly  impaled,  lay  a  tiger,  tangled 
in  the  mass  of  brushwood,  growling, 
spitting,  hissing,  and  screaming,  all  at 
one  and  the  same  time, 

Felipe  caught  his  breath  and  started 
reviling  the  great  cat.  Spanish  is  in  no 
wise  limited  in  its  profane  adjectives, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
cursed  the  maneater  was  perfect  accord- 
ing to  his  standards.  He  carried  the  an- 
imal's ancestry  back  to  the  flood  and  was 
just  calling  him  a  son  of  an  alligator — 
than  which  there  is  no  more  opprobrious 
Indian  epithet — when  I  fired  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet  into  the  snarling  head. 

Whether  the  tiger  was  already  practi- 
cally dead  from  the  spear  on  which  he 
had  fallen,  or  my  bullet  went  unusuallv 
true,  he  lay  still,  and  after  a  ten-minute 
silence  to  be  sure  he  was  quite  dead,  we 
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dropped  down  into  the  pit  and  lifted  him 
out.  He  measured  five  feet  nine  inches 
from  tip  to  tip. 

Three  days  later  a  woman,  Maria 
Jilgero,  was  killed  and  dragged  into  the 
jungle  about  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  workmen's  huts.  Tracks  in  the  trail 
where  she  had  been  gathering  sahuaripas 
— the  red  fruit  of  the  tree  cactus — 
showed  that  at  least  two  tigers  had  taken 
part  in  the  killing.  I  put  off  my  depar- 
ture for  another  week,  and  Felipe  set 
about  making  a  net,  twenty  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide  at  the  open  end,  running  to  a 
point  with  meshes  about  six  inches 
square.  Then  we  took  up  the  trail  of 
what  seemed  to  be  the  same  pair  of  the 
big  cats,  which  we  found  behind  the 
sugar  house,  and  spent  a  day  following  it 
to  a  cleft  in  the  rocks,  known  as  the  Cave 
of  the  Snake.  Some  wandering  prehis- 
toric tribe  had  carved  the  common  sym- 
bol of  America's  Egypt — a  feathered  ser- 
pent— on  a  flat  rock  near  the  entrance  to 
this  cave  and  the  Indians  believed  it 
haunted. 

There  we  found  ample  evidence  of  the 
tigers,  and  on  the  following  day,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  old  men  who  remained 
in  the  hacienda ',  we  set  up  the  net.  Two 
green  poles,  loosely  held  up  by  piles  of 
boulders,  sustained  the  open  end  of  the 
net  over  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  while 
the  small  end  was  fastened,  equally 
loosely,  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  earth. 

Then  two  of  the  old  men  started  a  fire 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  reaching 
through  the  net  to  pile  on  green  sticks 
and  to  throw  burning  brands  farther  in. 
Meanwhile  other  men  beat  on  tin  mo- 
lasses cans,  shouted,  and  even  sang 
around  the  net.  Soon  the  smoke  began 
to  draw  well  through  the  cave.  An 
hour  passed;  the  Indians  had  tired  of 
their  tom-tomming,  singing,  and  shout- 
ing and  had  subsided  into  keeping  up  the 
smudge  and  throwing  a  stream  of  burn- 
ing brush  into  the  cave  when,  snorting 
and  growling,  the  tiger  appeared.  Either 
he  did  not  notice  the  net,  or  disdained  it, 
for  he  hurled  himself  straight  out  of  the 
entrance  at  the  nearest  man. 

The  stakes  gave  way  and,  in  an  instant, 
tiger  and  net  were  a  tossing,  spitting, 
yowling,  rolling  mass  in  the  middle  of 
the  little  level  space  in  front  of  the  cave. 


The  Indians  danced  up  and  down,  yell- 
ing curses  at  the  cat,  until  an  old  man, 
screaming  that  the  Devil  had  killed  his 
daughter,  rushed  forward  and  began  jab- 
bing at  the  jaguar  with  his  machete.  The 
tiger  gathered  himself  and,  net  and  all, 
leaped  at  the  old  man,  whose  nimbleness 
of  foot  alone  saved  him.  The  net  itself 
must  have  weighed  close  to  one  hundred 
pounds,  yet  the  tiger  carried  it  as  easily 
as  though  it  had  been  made  of  pack 
thread  instead  of  rope. 

There  was  danger  in  fighting  the  jag- 
uar with  machetes,  lest  some  ill-directed 
thrust  should  sever  the  net,  and  I  urged 
Felipe  to  shoot  the  now  thoroughly  mad- 
dened beast.  "No,"  he  replied.  "The 
old  men  want  their  revenge,  for  the  tiger 
has  killed  their  children."  By  this  time 
the  jaguar  had  worked  all  four  feet 
through  four  meshes  of  the  net  and  was 
standing  erect,  the  weight  of  the  woven 
trap  on  his  back  and  trailing  on  the 
ground  behind  him.  One  of  the  Indians, 
leaping  in  suddenly,  drove  his  pointed 
machete  blade  into  the  tiger's  side,  just 
back  of  the  foreleg. 

Quick  as  the  man  was,  the  cat  was 
quicker.  Before  the  hunter  could  with- 
draw his  knife  the  jaguar  leaped,  his  paw 
shot  out,  and  the  Indian's  shoulder  was 
stripped  as  clean  of  clothing  and  of  flesh 
as  though  a  surgeon's  knife  had  been 
applied.  The  man  fell  without  even  an 
outcry,  and  the  tiger,  blood  flowing  from 
the  machete  wound  in  its  side,  leaped  for- 
ward to  finish  his  kill,  when  Felipe's  rifle 
cracked  with  mine.  The  cat  turned 
about  in  his  tracks,  leaned  slowly  for- 
ward, lay  down,  rose  to  his  feet,  and, 
with  one  last  growl,  lurched  forward  to 
the  sands  stone  dead. 

Much  to  Felipe's  disgust,  I  insisted 
that  we  attend  to  the  man  before  we 
skinned  the  tiger,  but  despite  the  best  we 
could  do  he  died  before  nightfall.  His 
daughter  and  grandson  had  been  killed 
by  the  tigers  and  his  son-in-law  was  with 
the  rebels.  In  1912  I  met  this  son-in-law 
on  the  trail  between  Jonacatepec  and  Jo- 
jutla,  and  he  secured  for  me  a  convoy  of 
twenty-five  men  of  Emiliano  Zapata's  no- 
torious "Death  Legion"  to  take  me  in 
safety  through  bandit-infested  country — 
all  because  I  had  killed  the  tiger  which 
had  wiped  out  his  family. 
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rE  were  then  in  about 
five  degrees  North 
Latitude,  the  trades 
had  failed  us,  and 
the  doldrums  claimed 
their  share  of  bracing 
and  hauling,  giving  us  little  time  for  any 
other  work.  Every  ripple  on  the  brazen 
sea  called  for  a  different  angle  of  the 
yards,  and  in  dead  calm  we  lay  with  our 
head  yards  braced  sharp  up  and  the  after 
yards  square,  the  courses  guyed  out  from 
the  masts  by  slap  lines  and  bowlines. 
During  the  day  a  vertical  sun  beat  down 
on  our  unprotected  decks  in  unmerciful 
fashion,  lifting  the  scorching  pitch  from 
the  seams  and  all  but  addling  our  senses 
with  the  heat.  Master  and  mates  became 
more  and  more  exacting,  every  job 
palled,  and  the  stuffy,  unpalatable  food 
of  the  fo'c'sle  stuck  in  our  throats.  The 
vessel  was  a  very  hell  afloat  and  for  days 
seemed  riveted  to  the  hot  and  stagnant 
ocean.  Patches  of  seaweed  a  thousand 
feet  across  floated  under  the  sunlight, 
splotches  of  the  dead  Sargasso  Sea. 

In  watch  below,  choking  with  the 
heat,  we  lay  tossing  sleepless  in  our 
bunks  while  the  sickly  smell  from  the 
bilges  came  up  from  the  fore  peak.  Cock- 
roaches throve  in  added  millions  and  we 
were  treated  to  our  first  rations  of 
weevily  hard  tack.  The  little  white 
worms  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  the 
cracker  hash  was  riddled  with  them. 
Most  of  us  developed  boils  and  the 
healthy  sea  tan  o*  the  temperate  zone 
left  our  faces. 

Some  of  us  tried  to  forget  our  misery 
by  reading  books  sent  aboard  by  the  Sea- 
man's Friend  Society  others  whiled  away 


the  hot  watches  below  by  making  won- 
derful models  of  ships  in  bottles,  almost 
a  lost  art  nowadays,  and  revived  aboard 
the  Fuller  by  Frenchy.  Most  of  these 
wrorks  of  art  found  their  resting  places 
behind  the  bars  of  waterfront  saloons  in 
Honolulu. 

At  this  time  our  scuttle  butt  soured, 
and  old  Smith  of  the  starboard  watch 
emptied  it  one  day  and  charred  the  inside 
with  a  bundle  of  rope  yarns  to  which  he 
set  fire.  He  told  us  how  water  gets  bad 
in  the  tropics,  and  then  how  its  own  im- 
purities destroy  themselves,  the  bugs  kill- 
ing each  other. 

Considerable  activity  went  on  forward 
among  the  old  sailors  in  both  watches. 
One  dog  watch,  men  from  both  watches 
went  aft  and  interviewed  the  Captain. 
"We  are  near  the  line,"  said  Frenchy  to 
me  shortly  afterward.  "Don't  make  any 
fuss  about  what  goes  on  and  you'll  get 
off  easy,"  he  cautioned. 

There  were  quite  a  few  of  us  who  had 
never  crossed  the  equator,  and  the  prepa- 
rations in  the  dog  watches  augured  ill  for 
those  who  chose  to  resist  the  just  tribute 
demanded  by  Father  Neptune  of  all 
green  sailors  who  ventured  across  the 
magic  bounds. 

A  fair  slant  of  wind  had  helped  us 
along  for  a  few  days  when  the  Old  Man 
called  Jimmie  aft  and  imparted  impor- 
tant information. 

At  eight  bells  in  the  afternoon  watch, 
as  all  hands  were  mustering  in  the  waist, 
a  hoarse  hail  from  forward  greeted  us. 

"Ship  Ahoy!  Ship  Ahoy!"  came  the 
deep  bass  summons  from  a  point  beneath 
the  bow. 

"Forward,    there!     Who  hails   us?" 
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answered  the  Captain,  who  stp,Qd,  out  on 
deck,  replying  to  the  voice  from  forward. 

"Father  Neptune  hails  us,  Captain," 
answered  Hitchen,  who  had  returned 
from  the  how,  "He  asks  if  there  are 
any  of  his  children  on  board  who  would 
receive  his  blessing  on  their  heads." 

"Aye,  bring  him  on  board,"  ordered 
the  Skipper,  a  broad  grin  lighting  his 
features,  and  the  two  mates  reflected  the 
feeling  aft  by  likewise  joining  in  the 
smiles. 

A  noise  of  trudging  along  the  deck 
followed,  the  King  of  the  Sea,  his  own 
whiskers  hidden  in  a  broad  beard  of 
rope  yarns,  a  bright  red  harpoon  in  his 
right  hand  for  a  trident,  and  a  large 
razor  made  of  hoop  iron  stuck  in  his  belt, 
walked  aft.  He  was  draped  in  the  folds 
of  an  old  boat  sail,  and  for  all  his  regal 
trimmings  we  recognized  the  famous 
Jimmie.  A  retinue  followed,  rigged  out 
in  true  deep  water  style,  and  carrying  a 
tub  between  them,  which  was  deposited 
on  deck  just  aft  of  the  mainmast. 

"Captain,"  said  Neptune,  "I  am  told 
you  have  green  hands  on  board  who  have 
yet  to  be  shaved." 

"Yes,  Your  Majesty,  we  have  some 
with  the  hayseed  still  in  their  hair,"  an- 
swered the  Skipper. 

"Bring  them  forth!"  thundered  the 
King,  unlimbering  his  razor  and  passing 
the  trident  to  the  safe  keeping  of  one  of 
his  court. 

Eight  all  told  were  green  hands,  never 
over  the  line  before,  myself  among  them. 
We  were  lined  up  before  the  King  and 
made  to  bow.  Old  Smith  grabbed  me 
by  the  neck,  I  was  seated  on  the  bottom 
of  a  bucket  at  the  feet  of  the  King. 
'Your  name?" 
demanded  His 
Majesty,  and  as  I 
opened  my  mouth 
to  answer  a  filthy 
swab  of  soapsuds 
and  grease  was 
smeared  over  my 
face  and  the  shav- 
ing was  begun, 
ending  by  a  back 
somersault  into 
the  tub  of  water 
just  behind  my 
back. 


"Nex,t!"  callejd  Neptune,  and  each  one 
of  us  went  through  the  ordeal,  the  least 
willing  getting  the  most  attention. 
Skouse  and  Joe  were  among  the  lubbers, 
and  were  given  special  rites,  to  the  vast 
amusement  of  all  hands.  Neptune  wound 
up  the  entertainment  by  handing  Jack 
and  Skouse  pieces  of  gunny  sack  smeared 
with  black  paint  with  which  to  wipe 
their  faces. 

"All  right,  now!"  called  the  Mate, 
after  the  Skipper  had  left  the  deck. 
"Turn  to  and  clean  up,"  and  we  were 
back  again  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the 
sea,  relaxed  for  a  brief  hour  to  let  King 
Neptune  hold  his  sway. 

After  crossing  the  line  we  picked  up 
the  first  whisperings  of  the  Southeast 
Trades,  that  soon  began  to  blow  steadily, 
and  ushered  in  another  busy  stage  in  the 
voyage.  The  refreshing  wind  and  fall- 
ing temperature  brought  renewed  vigor 
to  our  jaded  crew,  although  we  had 
commenced  to  feel  the  lack  of  fresh  pro- 
visions. Scurvy  did  not  bother  us,  ■  possi- 
bly owing  to  the  lime  juice,  but  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  salt  pork  and  beef,  the 
weevily  cracker  hash,  and  abominable 
slumgullion,  made  us  crave  for  some- 
thing decent  to  eat.  Frenchy  often  drove 
us  to  the  verge  of  distraction  with  his 
stories  of  the  cooks  at  home  in  Dunkirk, 
until  we  finally  had  to  put  the  ban  on 
that  sort  of  discourse.  Here  again  we 
landed  several  bonitas,  teeming  with  en- 
ergy, and  after  the  silver  coin  test  all 
hands  fell  to  with  a  will,  myself  in- 
cluded. We  also  hooked  a  shark  and 
hauled  him  on  board  by  a  small  tackle 
from  the  fore  rigging. 

The  regular  routine  of  setting  up 
stays  and  shrouds 
preparatory  to  en- 
tering the  heavy 
weather  off  the 
Horn  now  began 
in  earnest.  We 
had  left  New 
York  with  a  full 
set  of  new  hemp 
lanyards  in  our 
lower  rigging. 
The  lanyard 
knots  were  turned 
in  in  a  slovenly 
manner     with     a 
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lubberly ,  disregard  for  appearance  that 
proved  an  eyesore  to  our  Skipper.  We 
cast  new  knots  in  all  of  these  and  set  up 
all  standing  rigging  anew,  a  long,  inter- 
esting job  that  initiated  us  into  the  mys- 
teries of  "rackings"  and  the  "Spanish 
windlass"  and  the  practical  workings  of 
the  various  "purchases,"  the  "burtons," 
the  "luff  tackles,"  and  the  "gun  tackles." 
The  Mate  was  the  leading  spirit  in 
these  proceedings,  staying  on  deck  prac- 
tically all  day  to  supervise  the  work. 
As  we  would  set  up  one  pair  of  shrouds 
to  port  and  another  set  to  starboard, 
bringing  them  to  a  "full  due,"  the  Mate 
was  always  there  to  say  just  when  to  clap 
on  the  rackings  and  come  up  on  the  rig- 
ging luffs. 

The  Rule  of  the  Sea 

Aboard  a  real  shipshape  and  Bristol 
fashion  deepwaterman  of  the  old  school 
everything  is  done  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  sea.  The  deadeyes  carry  their 
lanyard  knots  forward  to  starboard  and 
aft  to  port.  From  the  main  truck  to  the 
keel,  from  the  flying  jibboom  end  to  the 
last  band  on  the  spanker  boom,  the  art 
of  seamanship  has  decreed  the  exact  way 
in  which  certain  things  shall  be  done. 
Nations  differ  in  their  customs  and  like- 
wise in  their  rigs.  No  Italian  ship  can 
sail  the  sea  with  a  straight  martingale, 
and  no  other  ship  would  venture  forth 
with  one  that  was  anything  but  true. 

For  weeks  at  a  time  after  our  entry 
into  the  southern  trades  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  touch  a  brace  except  for  the 
sweating  up  each  night  in  the  last  dog 
watch,  when  a  swig  or  two  on  the  braces 
and  halyards  would  take  up  any  slack 
that  had  worked  around  the  pins.  We 
rove  off  new  whips  in  all  the  braces, 
using  an  eye  splice  that  was  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  Mate,  being  tucked  after 
the  manner  of  a  sailmaker's  splice,  that  is, 
the  continuity  of  the  strands  of  the  rope 
was  preserved  and  the  appearance  of  the 
whips  was  very  trim. 

As  we  began  to  lift  the  Southern 
Cross  and  the  trades  left  us,  we  again 
shifted  sail,  bending  the  best  suit  of 
storm  canvas  for  service  off  the  Cape. 
We  overhauled  the  rudder  tackles,  reev- 
ing  new    falls.      Oil    bags   were    made, 


shaped  like  beechnuts,  bound  with  rope. 
By  filling  these  with  heavy  oil  and  punc- 
turing them  with  a  sail  needle,  they  af- 
ford the  best  means  of  spreading  oil  on 
the  waters  in  time  of  storm. 

One  sail  in  particular  that  we  bent  at 
this  time  made  a  great  impression  on 
the  crew,  a  heavy  storm  spencer  made  of 
hemp  canvas  and  furling  to  the  iron  jack- 
stay  with  a  set  of  brails.  It  was  a  leg-o'- 
mutton  sail  and  hauled  aft  to  big  eyebolts 
in  the  waist. 

Double  lashings  were  passed  on  all  the 
lifeboat  gripes.  Rolling  and  jumper 
tackles  were  got  ready  for  the  lower  and 
tops'l  yards  to  relieve  the  strain  on  yards 
and  parrels,  and  straps  and  whips  were 
prepared  and  laid  aside  for  use  as  pre- 
venter braces  should  the  necessity  arise. 
In  these  preparations  on  the  Fuller  we 
had  a  foresight  of  what  to  expect  when 
off  the  dreaded  Cape,  at  the  same  time 
we  were  certain  that  no  vessel  was  ever 
better  or  more  intelligently  prepared  for 
heavy  weather. 

These  preparations  carried  us  well 
down  toward  the  latitude  of  the  River 
Plate ;  here  we  were  warned  by  the  wise 
ones  to  expect  some  weather,  which  was 
not  long  in  coming. 

Our  watch  had  gone  below  at  mid- 
night, when  a  Sou'wester  zipped  in  from 
the  distant  land,  a  live  whole  gale,  sweet- 
ened with  the  breath  of  the  Patagonian 
prairies  stretching  for  leagues  beneath  its 
origin.  The  starboard  watch  started  to 
shorten  sail,  but  by  four  bells  in  the  mid- 
watch  things  were  getting  so  far  ahead 
of  them  that  all  hands  were  called,  and 
we  tumbled  out  in  the  midst  of  a  Bed- 
lam of  thrashing  gear  and  general  con- 
fusion. 

Most  of  the  port  watch  were  ordered 
aloft  to  take  in  the  fore  tops'l  thrashing 
in  its  gear,  while  the  ship  plunged  ahead 
under  lower  topsl's,  reefed  fore  course, 
and  stays'ls. 

We  were  just  passing  the  last  of  the 
sea  gaskets  about  the  yard  when  a  ter- 
rific jumping  nearly  threw  us  from  the 
footropes.  A  great  slashing  below  and 
the  loud  impact  of  something  hard  bang- 
ing against  the  lower  tops'l  yard  below 
our  feet  set  us  on  edge. 

"Lee  fore  sheet's  adrift!"  someone 
shouted.     There  was  a  rush   in   to   the 
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mast  to  escape  the  heavy  clew 
iron,  and  the  next  thing  we 
knew  orders  were  shouted  up 
for  us  to  lay  out  on  the  fore- 
yard  and  secure  the  sail. 

"Lay  down  and  secure  fore- 
s'l!"  came  the  order,  and  six  of 
us  slid  down  to  the  top  and  out 
over  the  foreyard.  The  bunt- 
lines  and  leech  line  were  finally 
hauled  home  and  we  got  our 
gaskets  about  the  flying  iron. 

A  weird  morning  light  was 
then  beginning  to  break,  and  as 
our  watch  below  was  gone,  all 
hands  remained  on  deck  for 
morning  coffee  as  we  hove  to 
under  lower  tops'ls,  fore  and 
main   storm   stays'ls  and   trys'l. 

The  Pampero  gave  us  a  foretaste  of 
real  weather,  and  came  as  an  actual  re- 
lief after  the  long,  monotonous  passage 
through  the  trades  and  doldrums.  With 
livelier  weather  we  were  often  exercised 
in  wearing  and  tacking,  and  soon  became 
a  very  well  drilled  company,  sending  the 
big  ship  about  in  record  time.  The 
Fuller  was  lively  in  stays  and  required 
the  smartest  kind  of  work  in  handling. 

With  "all  hands,"  including  the 
"idlers,"  that  is,  the  carpenter,  cook, 
and  cabin  steward,  we  mustered  twenty- 
one  hands  forward,  hardly  a  man-o'-war 
complement,  but  enough  to  send  the  long 
braces  clicking  through  the  sheaves  of  the 
patent  blocks  with  a  merry  chatter. 

"Hands  about  ship"  meant  all  hands, 
and  the  cook  to  the  fore  sheet,  a  time- 
honored  station  filled  by  the  Celestial 
with  all  the  importance  in  the  world. 

At  the  order  "Ready!  Ready!"  the 
gear  of  the  main  and  crojik  was  thrown 
down  from  the  pins  clear  for  running. 
The  command  to  "Ease  down  the  helm!" 
and  the  order  "Spanker  boom  amid- 
ships!" would  follow,  the  vessel  running 
rapidly  up  into  the  eye  of  the  wind  with 
everything  shaking  and  then  flat  aback. 

"Rise  tacks  and  sheets !"  and  the  hands 
at  clew  garnets  would  sway  up  on  the 
courses,  lifting  them  clear  of  the  bul- 
warks, and  then  all  hands  would  jump 
like  monkeys  to  main  and  crojik  braces. 

By  then,  the  wind  being  a  point  on  the 
weather  bow,  would  come  the  hearty 
warning  "Haul  taut!"  and  "Now,  boys, 


mainsail  haul!"  and  the  after  yards, 
aback  with  the  wind  on  their  weather 
leeches,  would  spin  about,  the  gear  run- 
ning through  the  blocks  like  snakes  afire 
and  the  men  on  deck  pawing  it  in  to  the 
pins  with  the  fury  of  demons,  belaying 
as  the  yards  slammed  back  against  the 
stays  on  the  other  tack. 

By  that  time  the  ship  would  be  prac- 
tically about,  with  head  yards  aback  and 
aiding  in  the  evolution.  As  soon  as  the 
wrind  was  on  the  bow  all  hands  would 
spring  to  the  lee  fore  braces.  "Haul 
taut — let  go  and  haul!"  and  around 
would  go  the  head  yards.  Then  with 
jib  sheets  shifted  over  and  the  spanker 
eased  off,  yards  trimmed  and  bowlines 
steadied  out,  as  the  tacks  were  boarded 
and  the  sheets  hauled  aft,  we  would 
pause  to  get  our  breath  back  amid  the 
tangle  of  gear  on  deck. 

"Go  below,  watch  below.  Lay  up  the 
gear,"  would  come  the  order  while  the 
good  ship  raced  away  on  the  new  tack, 
with  wind  six  points  on  the  bow,  a  bone 
in  her  teeth,  and  a  half  point  of  leeway 
showing  in  the  wake. 

On  a  wind  was  her  best  point  of  sail- 
ing so  far  as  handling  was  concerned, 
and  she  was  as  easy  with  the  helm  as  a 
catboat.  "Keep  the  weather  cloth  of  the 
mizzen  skys'l  shaking,"  was  the  order 
for  "full  and  by,"  and  a  spoke  of  the 
wheel  would  hold  her  for  hours,  with  a 
quarter  turn  of  weather  wheel,  under 
all  plain  sail. 

While  the  port  watch  crowd  had  at 
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first  thought  themselves  the  bsexs  in  the 
choice  of  watch.es?  we  soon  realized  that 
we  were  being  favored  in  many  ways, 
mainly  hecau.se  of  the  superior  ability  of 
the  Mate.  He  cursed  unmercifully  and 
made  no  bones  about  cuffing  some  of  the 
crew,  yet  he  managed  to  give  us  the  ad- 
vantage in  most  operations  requiring  all 
hands  on  deck.  He  never  hesitated  to 
rouse  out  the  starboard  watch  an  hour 
ahead  of  time  when  a  sudden  shortening 
of  sail  demanded  all  hands.  On  these 
occasions  we  would  work  like  fury  and 
get  below  with  the  loss  of  a  half  hour's 
less  sleep  than  the  other  watch. 

Ill  feeling  among  the  men  of  the  Sec- 
ond Mate's  watch  became  more  and  more 
apparent  as  these  tactics  continued,  and 
talk  in  the  fo'c'sle  had  it  that  the  Second 
Mate  was  afraid  to  stand  up  for  his 
rights.  He  was  accordingly  blamed  for 
every  trouble  forward,  so  far  as  his  own 
watch  was  concerned.  Things  culmi- 
nated in  the  wake  of  a  squall  that  struck 
us  soon  after  passing  the  River  Plate. 
The  tops'l  yards  having  been  lowered  to 
the  caps,  we  were  called  out  near  the 
end  of  the  afternoon  watch  to  man  tops'l 
halyards. 

Tony,  of  the  Second  Mate's  watch, 
was  "beforehand"  with  Axel  and  the  Sec- 
ond Mate,  on  the  main  tops'l  halyards, 
the  rest  of  the  ship's  company  tailing 
along  the  deck  from  the  lead  block  and 
bending  their  backs  to  the  rope  to  the 
tune  of  "Ranzo,  boys,  Ranzo."  The 
deck  was  slippery  with  the  wet,  and  a 
high  sea  made  footing  precarious. 

At  the  order  "Belay!"  given  by  the 
Mate,  and  the  sharp  "Come  up  behind!" 
of  the  Second  Officer,  Tony  failed  to 
hold  on  to  the  rope,  and  the  consequence 
was  a  loss  of  a  foot  or  so  as  the  man 
next  the  lead  block  hitched  the  halyard 
over  the  pin. 

"You  lazy  dago !    Why 

did  you  let  go  of  that  rope?"  shouted 
Mr.  Stoddard,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  lunge  for  Tony  and  smashing  him  on 
the  side  of  his  face  with  his  fist.  The 
Dago  parried  as  best  he  could,  and  the 
Second  Mate  landed  a  blow  on  the 
Dago's  nose.  At  this  they  clinched  and 
both  went  to  the  deck,  blood  spurting 
from  Tony  as  they  rolled  to  leeward,  first 
one  on  top  and  then  the  other. 


"What's  this?"  shouted  the  Mate. 
uYo\x  dirty — bum!"  he  exploded,  jump- 
ing into  the  acramble,  while  all  hands 
lined  up  in  a  threatening  attitude,  deter- 
mined to  see  some  sort  of  fair  play, 

The  Mate  grabbed  Tony  by  the  shirt, 
as  he  was  on  top,  and  yanked  him  over. 
A  knife  flashed  and  the  Mate  kicked  it 
across  the  deck;  as  he  rose  he  dug  his 
heavy  sea  boots  into  the  side  of  the  Ital- 
ian, while  the  Second  Mate  disengaged 
himself  from  the  senseless  man  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,"  a  jagged  streak  of 
blood  on  his  face  where  Tony  had  landed 
on  him. 

The  Thing  That  Hurt 

This  scene,  common  enough  perhaps, 
made  a  deep  impression  on  us.  His 
watch  mates  carried  the  Italian  forward, 
and  Mr.  Stoddard  retired  to  the  cabin 
under  the  starboard  side  of  the  poop. 
Bad  as  the  feeling  had  been  toward  our 
officers  up  to  this  time,  it  had  mingled 
with  it  a  certain  element  of  respect.  Ar- 
tistic and  fluent  swearing  never  hurt 
anybody  and  was  almost  always  justified 
by  some  bungling  piece  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  lubbers  who  gummed  up  their 
work  whenever  the  least  chance  was  af- 
forded them.  But  in  the  attack  of  the 
Second  Mate  on  Tony  there  was  some- 
thing that  seemed  like  deliberate  plan- 
ning, and  in  the  mixup  a  number  of  us 
saw  the  Mate  jerk  the  knife  from  the 
Italian's  belt. 

As  the  Mate  went  aft  he  picked  up 
the  knife.  "Irons  for  you!"  he  hissed  at 
the  Dago  as  they  took  him  forward. 

But  we  heard  nothing  more  of  it.  The 
Captain  had  come  on  deck  in  the  height 
of  the  excitement  and  called  the  Mate 
to  his  side;  he  was  wise  in  his  day  and 
knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  tactics 
of  his  officers. 

Soon  we  were  tailing  again  to  sheet 
and  halyard,  an  embittered  crowd,  who 
but  a  few  moments  before  were  singing 
at  the  ropes. 

One  who  has  never  been  there  can 
hardly  realize  the  absolute  subjugation 
under  which  a  crew  of  men  may  be 
placed  by  their  officers,  especially  if  they 
are  on  a  deep  sea  voyage.  None  o-f  us 
are  perfect,  and  the  humble  sailor  man 
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as  well  as  the  .rest  of  the  human  race  is 
prone  to  take  things  as  easy  as  the  law 
of  the  craft  on  which  he  sails  will  allow. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  hard  circum- 
stances under  which  a  small  crew  is  com- 
pelled to  work  a  very  large  ship,  may  in 
a  measure  condone  the  tactics  which  have 
for  their  object  the  putting  the  "fear  of 
God"  into  a  crew. 

Young  officers  at  times  are  prone  to  be 
a  bit  "easy"  with  men, 
thinking  it  will  result  in 
more  willingness.  The 
more  seasoned  members 
of  the  cloth,  men  who 
have  sailed  as  merchant 
officers  for  many  years, 
realize  that  the  main- 
tenance of  discipline 
aboard  ship  is  only  possi- 
ble under  a  rule  of  auto- 
cratic severity,  demand- 
ing instant  obedience  to 
orders  and  quick  punish- 
ment for  the  first  slight 
departure  from  the  iron 
bonds. 

This  is  as  necessary  as 
life  itself.  The  least  hesitation,  the 
slightest  possibility  of  argument  when 
ordering  men  to  places  of  danger  or  ex- 
treme difficulty  would  soon  result  in 
disaster. 

At  sea  we  have  the  sharp  distinction  of 
caste — the  wonderful  potency  of  Mister 
So  and  So.  He  is  an  officer,  if  not  al- 
ways a  gentleman.  To  forget  the  "Sir" 
in  addressing  one  of  our  mates  would 
have  been  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  In 
most  ships  captain  and  mates  never  fail 
to  use  their  "handles"  in  addressing  each 
other,  and  there  is  as  little  familiarity  aft 
in  their  personal  relations  as  one  might 
expect  to  find  between  the  representatives 
of  two  armies  meeting  to  arrange  a 
truce.  The  wonderful  part  of  it  all  is 
that  they  keep  it  up  for  voyages  lasting 
a  year  or  two. 

However,  with  all  the  excuses  for  haz- 
ing, there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  underhanded  methods.  We  resented 
this  more  than  anything.  The  imputa- 
tion of  the  knife,  held  for  evidence  by 
the  Mate,  and  the  whole  character  of 
the  affair  left  a  bad  taste  in  our  mouths 
for  many  weeks. 


From  that  time,  on  we  entered  upon  a 
stage  of  the  voyage  notable  for  its  hard- 
ship. The  officers  were  drivers  from 
the  time  we  dropped  the  Navesink  High- 
lands, but  for  a  long  time  after  the  inci- 
dent off  the  River  Plate  nothing  but 
harsh  words  found  any  place  in  their  vo- 
cabulary. Weather  conditions  became 
more  unsettled  and  severe  and  one  blow 
followed  close  on  the  heels  of  another. 
We  were  in  oilskins  for 
a  week  at  a  time,  soaked 
to  the  skin  through  the 
worn  surface  of  our  oil 
clothes,  subjected  to  the 
constant  drive  of  salt 
water  and  rain ;  most  of 
us  developed  salt  water 
boils.  One  formed  on 
my  left  wrist  from  the 
constant  chafing,  as  I 
had  formed  the  habit  of 
stopping  the  sleeves  of 
my  coat  with  a  few 
turns  of  rope  yarn.  It 
was  impossible  to  dry 
things  in  the  brief  four 
hours  below,  and  the 
"slop  chest"  was  soon  depleted  of  its 
stock  of  new  oil  clothing.  I  can  hardly 
picture  a  more  depressing  period  than 
that  through  which  we  passed  just  before 
entering  the  real  weather  off  the  Horn. 
In  one  of  our  brief  periods  below  some 
of  us  were  patching  the  tears  in  our  oil 
coats  and  pants  resulting  from  a  tussle 
with  the  fore  tops'l,  the  downhauls  hav- 
ing carried  away  and  left  the  sail  a  mess. 
Sewing  oiled  cloth  is  a  poor  job,  and  a 
morose  atmosphere  prevailed. 

"I  don't  think  many  boys  would  go  to 
sea  if  they  could  look  in  here  for  a  half 
hour,"  I  remarked,  perhaps  for  want  of 
something  better  to  say. 

"An'  I  don't  think  you  would  stay  in 
here,  or  out  on  deck  or  anywhere  else  in 
this  leaky  old  box  if  you  knowed  what 
was  afore  us,"  chipped  in  Jimmie.  "You 
haven't  never  gone  around  the  Horn  yet, 
so  Gawd  help  you,  is  all  I  can  say." 

"Yes,  Gott  help  all  of  us,"  said  Skouse, 
from  the  sea  chest  at  the  forward  end  of 
the  fo'c'sle,  where  he  and  Joe  were  play- 
ing checkers  on  a  new  board  just  made 
by  Joe.  The  checkers  were  made  by 
sawing  pieces  from  a  deck  broom  handle, 
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and  Joe  had  driven  a  sharp  brad  thorough 
each  one  of  them  so  they  would  cling  to 
the  canvas  on  the  board. 

On  deck  chanties  had  ceased  to  eAliven 
us,  as  the  mates  no  longer  encouraged  the 
practice,  and  we  went  through  the  hard 
watches  in  a  dogged  spirit  of  endurance. 
We  felt  like  martyrs,  a  state  of  mind  not 
altogether  without  its  compensations.  In 
the  watch  below,  in  a  steaming  atmos- 
phere of  gloom,  lighted  by  a  single  oil 
lamp  set  into  a  hole  in  the  partition  di- 
viding the  two  sides  of  the  f'oc'sle,  we 
slept,  whenever  possible,  ate  our  rude 
meals,  each  man  respecting  the  rights  of 
his  neighbor,  and  each  bunk  a  sort  of 
damp,  narrow  castle.  Here  in  the  smelly 
air,  in  the  dim  light,  we  lived  or  rather 
existed. 

Work  for  Idle  Moments 

Above  a  few  of  the  bunks  were  rough 
calendars  marked  on  the  woodwork,  some 
of  them  from  previous  voyages.  Brenden 
kept  track  of  our  position  by  noting  each 
day  on  one  of  the  scantlings  overhead. 
Under  it  he  had  marks  that  stood  for  the 
northeast  trades,  the  line,  southeast 
trades,  etc.  All  sorts  of  little  shelves 
were  rigged  up  to  hold  tobacco,  matches, 
ditty  bags,  well-worn  books,  old  news- 
papers, and  lines  of  muslin  were  stretched 
above  the  bunks  for  drying  clothes. 
Never  once  during  the  entire  voyage  did 
any  member  of  the  crew  miss  a  single  bit 
of  personal  property.  Add  to  this  the 
fact  that  the  general  moral  tone  of  con- 
versation among  the  men  forward  was 
far  above  the  average  of  men  who  would 
consider  themselves  the  superiors  of  these 
men,  and  we  have  at  least  to  respect  them 
as  they  respected  themselves. 

During  these  weeks  of  strenuous 
weather  a  favored  few  of  us  were  told  off 
to  lay  up  sennet  for  use  in  making  chaf- 
ing mats,  and  as  service  on  the  backstays 
where  subject  to  the  chafing  of  gear.  We 
would  perch  ourselves  on  the  coils  of 
rope  stowed  on  the  fore  hatch  tarpaulin 
under  the  fo'c'sle  head,  where  we  were 
sheltered  from  the  weather  and  at  the 
same  time  within  easy  call  from  aft. 

Frenchy  was  the  leading  sailor  in 
these  arts  and  taught  us  new  ways  to  lay 
up  round,  square,  flat,  and  French  sen- 


net. The  les,s  skived  men  busied  them- 
selves in  leaking  nettles  and  foxes,  using 
the  primitive  spinning  jinrjey  and  rub- 
bing down  the  small  stuff  with  canvas  to 
"smooth"  it  before  balling.  Here,  too, 
we  were  initiated  into  the  fine  points  of 
marlinespike  work.  Turk's  heads  of 
three,  five,  seven  strands  were  made,  and 
we  also  mastered  the  more  difficult  series 
of  four  and  six  strands.  Marshall 
worked  on  a  wonderful  set  of  manropes 
for  the  after  companion,  cross  pointing 
them  in  red,  white,  and  blue  and  topping 
them  with  rose  knots. 

We  were  able  to  pick  up  a  vast  amount 
of  interesting  and  useful  knowledge 
about  the  different  knots  and  hitches 
used  at  sea.  How  many  sailors  to-day 
can  properly  cast  a  carrick  bend,  turn 
in  a  mariner's  splice,  or  a  Flemish  eye,  or 
work  a  cringle  into  a  bolt  rope  ?  Hitchen 
of  the  starboard  watch  taught  us  how  to 
form  the  English  bag  knot,  an  intricate 
and  beautiful  formation  made  in  the 
bight  of  a  line. 

Our  work  under  the  f'c'sle  head  got 
all  hands  interested,  and  during  many 
a  damp  and  dismal  dog  watch  we  prac- 
ticed the  forming  of  every  knot  from  the 
bowline  down,  Peter,  the  boy,  and  myself 
trying  to  outdo  each  other  in  the  variety 
of  our  achievements.  Frenchy  taught  us 
a  new  way  to  form  that  "king  of  knots," 
the  bowline,  in  which  the  loop  is  passed 
through  the  gooseneck  twice,  forming  a 
double  loop,  a  most  useful  knot  employed 
in  the  French  Navy.  When  a  man  is  to 
be  lowered  over  the  side,  he  sits  in  one  of 
the  loops  and  the  other  is  passed  under 
his  armpits.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  drop  out  of  this  bowline,  even  though 
he  becomes  unconscious. 

In  this  manner  some  of  the  unrecorded 
lore  of  the  sea  was  passed  on  to  us  in  the 
Fuller  as  the  same  things  have  been 
handed  down  through  the  ages  since  the 
Phoenicians,  the  Norsemen,  and  the  an- 
cient sailors  of  far  Cathay  first  rigged 
their  barks,  fashioning  their  bends  and 
hitches  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
mariners  of  to-day.  Where  the  marvel- 
ous knots  originate  no  one  can  tell.  Who 
invented  them  no  one  knows;  but  we  do 
know  that  the  knots  and  hitches  of  the 
sea  are  standard  and  defy  improvement. 
They  may  be  superseded  by  wire  and 
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give"  and  "spring," 
knots  and  splices 
years.  Can  steel 
hands   of   time   as 


ages  have 
and   the 


handed 
sea  has 


steel,      by      turn- 
buckles    and    riv- 
eted    plates,     un- 
yielding and  stiff, 
that     buckle     the 
hollow     metal 
mast  or  shear  the 
rusty    rivets.      In 
the  days  of  wood, 
of  tough  live  oak 
and   tarred   hemp 
lanyards,  with  their 
the   old   style   rigging 
reigned  five  thousand 
and   steam   resist   the 
well? 

The  sailors  of  the 
down  their  traditions 
cradled  and  preserved  them  in  a  winding 
sheet  of  wind  and  common  danger.  The 
bucking  yards  of  the  tea  clipper,  descend- 
ant of  the  speedy  privateer,  have  stretched 
their  footropes  beneath  the  clawlike  feet 
of  generations  of  sailors — the  grandfath- 
ers and  fathers  of  the  dwindling  race 
who  man  the  few  remaining  sailers  of 
to-day.  To  windward  on  the  Flemish 
Horse,  passing  the  weather  earing, 
"twice  from  the  cringle  to  the  cleat,  and 
three  turns  up  through  the  cringle  and 
round  the  yard"  is  still  the  post  of  honor 
for  an  ablebodied  sailor  man,  in  the  few 
ships,  the  very  few  ships  that  still  beat 
their  way  by  wind  alone  across  the  many 
furrowed  ocean. 

Everything  has  to  be  done  just  so  to 
be  "shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion."  It  is 
always— 

Worm  and  parcel  with  the   lay, 
Then  turn  and  serve  the  other  way. 

And  the  humblest  tools  have  their  form 
decreed  since  the  art  of  seamanship  be- 
gan. The  serving  mallet,  standard  since 
the  day  of  Noah;  the  fid,  the  marline- 
spike,  the  sewing  palm,  and  the  hand- 
spike, we  used  all  of  these  day  by  day  as 
the  Fuller  worked  her  stormy  course 
toward  the  Horn.  We  saw  the  able 
sailors  fit  a  cringle  to  the  tough,  hard, 
hempen  bolt  ropes  of  the  spare  storm  can- 
vas. We  learned  the  proper  way  to  strop 
a  block,  with  the  splice  where  it  belongs, 
as  every  sailor  knows,  and  the  throat 
seizing  frapped  and  hitched  in  sailor  fash- 


'ion.  Somehow 
the  hours  spent 
under  the  fo'c'sle 
head  during  the 
stormy  days  .  of 
the  voyage  were 
not  so  tedious  af- 
ter all.  I  real- 
ized that  such 
men  as  Marshall, 
old  Smith,  Axel, 
Brenden,  and  Frenchy  were  of  a  bygone 
race  soon  to  be  as  rare  as  the  makers  of 
stone  axes,  or  the  seamen  of  the  Roman 
galleys. 

One  other  sailor  of  the  ship's  company 
asked  odds  of  no  one  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  sea,  and  that  was  the  Mate.  What- 
ever else  we  may  have  thought  of  him,  we 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  him  a  sea- 
man of  the  most  accomplished  sort. 
Versed  in  the  art  of  wire  splicing  and  up 
to  every  dodge  in  sailmaking  and  rigging, 
he  combined  the  ability  of  a  marlinespike 
man  with  the  rare  gift  of  the  larger  sea- 
manship involving  the  handling  of  a  ves- 
sel under  all  conditions.  He  in  turn  had 
a  rough  sort  of  respect  for  those  of  the 
crew  who  could  perform  the  duties  of  the 
sailor  that  he  set  them  to. 

The  Fuller  was  a  wooden  vessel,  Bath 
built  and  coppered,  a  full-bodied  model, 
though  fairly  sharp,  and  with  a  clean  run 
aft  that  gave  her  a  handy  pair  of  heels  in 
any  kind  of  a  favorable  wind.  Like 
most  wooden  ships  "of  a  certain  age,"  to 
use  a  phrase  in  favor  among  novelists 
when  describing  some  of  the  fairer  sex, 
her  timbers  and  points  had  an  uncom- 
fortable way  of  sliding  over  each  other 
and  complaining  in  a  truly  agonizing 
manner.  "She  has  lots  of  'give'  to  her," 
one  of  the  men  remarked  on  running 
into  the  first  sea  after  leaving  port. 

The  working  of  the  vessel's  timbers 
kept  her  bilge  "sweet"  by  admitting  a 
liberal  allowance  of  nice  cool  sea  water 
seeping  in  through  the  garboard  strake 
and  all  the  way  up  her  skin  to-  the  chan- 
nels, a  circumstance  that  necessitated  con- 
stant pumping,  back-breaking  labor  that 
continued  during  the  whole  of  the  twen- 
ty-four hours,  with  two  hands  bending 
over  the  lee  bilge  pump.  The  wheel,  the 
lookout  at  night,  and  the  bilge  pump 
were  taken  in  rotation  by  all  hands. 
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Chips,  a  melancholy  Norwegian,  was 
kept  busy  sounding  the  well,  and  in  the 
intervals  of  this  duty  he  looked  after  the 
hatch  tarpaulins  sheltering  the  precious 
cargo,  tended  the  running  lights,  served 
out  the  daily  whack  of  water,  oiled  the 
tiller  tackles,  and  sat  down  to  his  dinner 
with  the  Second  Mate.  Poor  Chips,  a 
gentleman  of  the  lower  caste,  eating  aft 
and  living  forward.  He  was  a  good  fel- 
low, but  too  gloomy  for  us,  who  were  of 
the  "people,"  lighthearted  ourselves  and 
ready  to  smile  at  the  least  opportunity. 

Chips  had  one  other  duty  which  he 
performed  twice  on  our  voyage  round 
the  Horn.  On  these  occasions  he  was 
called  upon  to  "salt  the  masts."  A  small 
plug  was  taken  out  of  the  lower  mast- 
heads, and  salt  filled  into  the  hollow  core 
of  these  great  "sticks."  The  fore  and 
main  masts  were  "built  up,"  that  is, 
made  up  of  four  quadrantal  pieces, 
scarfed  full  length  and  banded  by  stout 
iron  hoops.  At  the  juncture  of  the  built- 
up  pieces  they  were  beveled,  forming  the 
"chapels"  of  the  mast,  the  latter  being 
painted  white  and  giving  the  lower  masts 
on  the  fore  and  main  a  checkerboard  ap- 
pearance. 


Each  morning  of  the  voyage,  and  par- 
ticularly during  the  fair  weather  part  oi 
it,  we  were  exercised  daily  at  the  wash- 
down.  A  "water  spar"  would  be  rigged 
out  over  the  side  to  leeward,  having  a 
small  clump  block  lashed  to  the  end,  a 
whip  and  canvas  bucket  served  to  haul 
the  water  to  the  deck,  where  it  was 
dumped  into  a  barrel.  Coir  brooms, 
wooden  buckets,  and  much  slopping  about 
and  scrubbing  ushered  in  the  day,  no  part 
of  the  ship's  deck  being  neglected.  With 
decks  awash  we  scrubbed,  as  usual  con- 
fining our  efforts  to  the  cabin  and  deck- 
house tops. 

The  routine  was :  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning — "Gear  on  the  pins,"  every- 
thing being  laid  up  clear  of  the  deck. 
"Rig  the  water  spar,"  and  then  old  Chow 
would  run  out  of  the  galley  with  a  kind 
of  hard  bread  and  a  can  of  slops,  the 
steward  would  hurry  along  the  deck  with 
a  cup  of  coffee — cabin  style — for  the 
Mate,  who  would- sing  out:  "Get  3'our 
coffee,"  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  on 
deck  would  partake  of  refreshment. 
Then — "Get  out  your  wash  deck  gear! 
Wash  down !"  and  the  day's  work  would 
begin. 


(To  be  continued) 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  CHAPTERS 

A/f  ISS  SHEILA  LANGFORD,  on  her  way  to  her  father's  ranch,  loses  her  way,  and  night 
and  storm  come  on.  A  stranger  meets  her  and  takes  her  to  his  shack.  On  learning  her 
name,  the  stranger,  who  calls  himself  "Dakota,"  shows  strong  emotion.  A  preacher  who  has 
also  lost  his  way  comes  to  the  shack,  and  Dakota  forces  Sheila  to  marry  him  under  a  threat 
of  killing  the  preacher  if  she  does  not.  Immediately  afterwards  she  goes  on  to  the  ranch, 
where  she  learns  from  Duncan,  the  manager,  that  he  suspects  Dakota  and  Ben  Doubler,  an 
old  man,  of  being  cattle  rustlers.  Sheila  sees  Dakota  shoot  Blanca  after  a  quarrel  in  which 
the  latter  is  given  first  shot.  Sheila  is  caught  in  quicksand  while  trying  to  ride  her  pony 
across  a  ford  and  is  dragged  out  by  Dakota.  Sheila  rides  home  on  Dakota's  pony,  and  when 
Duncan  later  returns  the  pony  to  Dakota  the  two  men  quarrel.  Sheila  meets  Ben  Doubler 
and  her  father  goes  to  Dakota  with  an  offer  to  the  latter  if  he  will  get  rid  of  Doubler. 
Dakota  agrees  to  the  proposal. 


CHAPTER  X 

Duncan  Adds  Two  and  Tivo 

AD  Langford  known  that 
there  had  been  a  witness 
to  his  visit  to  Dakota  he 
might  not  have  ridden 
away  from,  the  latter's 
cabin  so  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  interview.  Dun- 
can had  been  much  interested  in  Lang- 
ford's  differences  with  Doubler.  He 
had  agitated  the  trouble  and  he  fully  ex- 
pected Langford  to  take  him  into  his 
confidence  should  any  aggressive  move- 
ment be  contemplated.  He  had  even  ex- 
pected to  be  allowed  to  plan  the  details 
of  the  scheme  which  would  have  as  its 
object  the  downfall  of  the  nester,  for 
thus  he  hoped  to  satisfy  his  personal 
grudge  against  the  latter. 

But  since  the  interview  with  Doubler 
at  Doubler's  cabin  Langford  had  been 
strangely  silent  regarding  his  plans.  Not 
once  had  he  referred  to  the  nester,  and 
his  silence  had  nettled  the  manager. 
Langford  had  ignored  his  hints,  had  re- 
turned monosyllabic  replies  to  his  tenta- 
tive questions,  causing  the  manager  to 
appear  an  outsider  in  an  affair  in  which 
he  felt  a  vital  interest.  It  was  annoy- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  and  Duncan's  na- 


ture rebelled  against  the  slight.  He  had 
waited  patiently  until  the  morning  fol- 
lowing his  conversation  with  Langford 
about  Dakota,  certain  that  the  Double  R 
owner  would  speak,  but  when  after 
breakfast  the  next  morning  Langford 
had  ridden  away  without  breaking  his  si- 
lence, the  manager  had  gone  into  the 
ranchhouse,  secured  his  field  glasses, 
mounted  his  pony,  and  followed. 

He  kept  discreetly  in  the  rear,  linger- 
ing in  the  depressions,  skirting  the  bases 
of  the  hills,  concealing  himself  in  draws 
and  behind  boulders — never  once  mak- 
ing the  mistake  of  appearing  on  the  sky- 
line. And  when  Langford  was  sitting 
on  the  box  in  front  of  Dakota's  cabin, 
the  manager  was  deep  in  the  woods  that 
flanked  the  cabin,  watching  intently 
through  his  field  glasses.  He  saw  Lang- 
ford depart,  remained  after  his  departure 
to  see  Dakota  repeatedly  read  the  signed 
agreement.  Of  course,  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  but  there 
was  little  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  two 
had  reached  some  sort  of  an  understand- 
ing. That  their  conversation  and  subse- 
quent agreement  concerned  Doubler  he 
had  little  doubt  either,  for  fresh  in  his 
mind  was  that  conversation  with  Lang- 
ford with  its  carefully  veiled  questions  re- 
garding  Dakota's   ability   with    the   six- 
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shooter.  He  felt  that  Langford  was  de- 
liberately leaving  him  out  of  the  scheme, 
whatever  it  was. 

Puzzled  and  raging  inwardly  over  the 
slight,  Duncan  did  not  return  to  the 
ranchhouse  that  day — spent  the  night  at 
one  of  the  line  camps.  The  following 
day  he  rode  in  to  the  ranchhouse  to  find 
that  Langford  had  gone  out  with  Sheila. 
Morose,  sullen,  Duncan  again  rode 
abroad,  returning  with  the  dusk.  In  his 
conversations  with  Langford  that  night 
the  Double  R  owner  made  no  reference 
to  Doubler,  and  studying  Sheila  Duncan 
thought  she  seemed  depressed. 

During  the  ride  that  day  with  her 
father  Sheila  had  received  a  startling 
revelation  of  his  character.  She  had 
questioned  him  regarding  his  treatment 
of  Doubler,  ending  with  a  plea  for  jus- 
tice to  the  latter.  For  the  first  time  in 
her  life  she  had  seen  an  angry  intoler- 
ance in  his  eyes,  and  though  his  voice  had 
been  as  bland  and  smooth  as  ever,  it  did 
not  heal  the  wound  that  had  been  made 
in  her  heart  by  the  discovery  that  he 
could  feel  impatient  with  her. 

"My  dear  Sheila,"  he  said,  "I  should 
regret  to  find  that  you  were  interested  in 
my  affairs." 

"Doubler  declares  that  you  are  un- 
just," she  persisted. 

"Doubler  is  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
progress  and  will  get  the  consideration 
he  deserves,"  he  said  shortly.  "Please 
do  not  meddle  with  what  does  not  con- 
cern you." 

Thus  had  an  ideal  which  Sheila  had 
worshipped  been  tumbled  from  its  pedes- 
tal. Sheila  surveyed  it,  lying  shattered 
at  her  feet,  with  moist  eyes.  It  might 
be  restored,  patched  so  that  it  would  re- 
semble its  original  shape,  but  never  again 
would  it  appear  the  same  in  her  eyes. 
She  had  received  a  glimpse  of  her  father's 
real  character ;  she  saw  the  merciless,  de- 
signing, brutal  real  man  stripped  of  the 
polished  veneer  that  she  had  admired ; 
his  soul  lay  naked  before  her,  seared  and 
rendered  unlovely  by  the  blackness  of  de- 
ceit and  trickery. 

As  the  days  passed,  however,  she  col- 
lected the  pieces  of  the  shattered  idol  and 
began  to  replace  them.  Piece  by  piece 
she  fitted  them  together,  cementing  them 
with  her  faith  so  that  in  time  the  idol  re- 


sembled its  original  shape.  She  had  been 
too  exacting,  she  told  herself.  Men  had 
ways  of  dealing  with  one  another  which 
women  could  not  understand.  Her  ideas 
of  justice  were  tempered  with  mercy  and 
pity;  she  allowed  her  heart  to  map  out 
her  lines  of  conduct  toward  her  fellow- 
men,  and  as  a  consequence  her  sympa- 
thies were  broad  and  tender. 

In  business  though,  she  supposed,  it 
must  be  different.  There  mind  must 
rule ;  it  was  a  struggle  in  which  the  keen- 
est wit  and  the  sharpest  instinct  counted, 
in  which  the  emotion  of  mercy  was  sub- 
ordinate to  the  love  of  gain.  And  so  in 
time  she  erected  her  idol  again  and  the 
cracks  and  seams  in  it  became  almost  in- 
visible. 

While  she  had  been  restoring  her  idol 
she  had  had  other  things  to  occupy  her 
mind.  A  thin  line  divides  tragedy  from 
comedy,  and  after  the  tragedy  of  discov- 
ering her  father's  real  character  Sheila 
longed  for  something  to  take  her  mind 
out  of  the  darkness.  A  recollection  of 
Duncan's  jealousy  on  the  day  she  had 
told  the  story  of  her  rescue  by  Dakota 
still  abided  with  her,  and  convinced  that 
she  might  secure  diversion  by  fanning 
the  spark  that  she  had  discovered,  she 
began  by  inducing  Duncan  to  ask  her  to 
ride  with  him.  She  talked  little  until 
they  reached  the  red  butte  overlooking 
the  river,  where  Sheila  had  one  day  ques- 
tioned Duncan  concerning  Dakota  and 
Doubler. 

Once  stretched  in  the  grass  in  the 
shade  of  the  fir-balsam,  she  looked  up  at 
Duncan  with  a  smile. 

"I  am  beginning  to  like  the  country," 
she  said. 

"I  expected  you  would  like  it  after 
you  were  here  for  a  while.  The  people, 
too,  as  I  said  before,  improve  on  ac- 
quaintance." 

A  nod  was  her  answer,  but  there  was 
something  so  subtly  significant  in  it  that 
Duncan  looked  sharply  at  her. 

"Then  you  are  beginning  to  like  us — 
the  people?"  he  asked. 

"Some  of  them." 

"For  instance,"  he  said,  his  face  red- 
dening a  little. 

"I  don't  believe  that  I  like  you — so 
very  well.  You  get  too  cross  when 
things  don't  suit  you." 
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"I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  he  chal- 
lenged.    "When  have  I  been  cross?" 

She  laughed.  "Do  you  remember  the 
night  I  came  home  and  told  you  and 
father  how  Dakota  had  rescued  me  from 
the  quicksand?  Well,"  she  continued, 
noting  his  nod  and  the  frown  that  accom- 
panied it,  "you  were  cross  that  night — 
almost  boorish.  You  moped  and  went 
off  to  bed  without  saying  good-night." 

It  pleased  Duncan  to  tell  her  that  he 
had  forgotten — if  he  had  ever  acted  that 
way,  and  she  did  not  press  him.  And 
so  a  silence  fell  between  them. 

"You  said  you  were  beginning  to  like 
some  of  the  people.  Who?"  said  Dun- 
can presently. 

"Well,"  she  returned,  appearing  to 
meditate,  but  in  reality  watching  him 
closely  so  that  she  might  meet  his  gaze 
when  he  looked  up.  "There's  Ben 
Doubler.  He  seems  to  be  a  very  nice  old 
man.  And" — Duncan  looked  at  her  and 
she  met  his  gaze  fairly,  her  eyes  dancing 
with  mischief — "and  Dakota.  He's  a 
character,  don't  you  think?" 

Duncan  frowned  darkly  and  with- 
drew his  gaze  from  her  face,  directing 
it  down  the  plain  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river.  What  strange  fatality  had 
linked  her  sympathies  and  admiration 
with  his  enemies?  A  rage  which  he 
dared  not  let  her  see  seized  him  and  he 
sat  silent,  clenching  and  unclenching  his 
hands. 

She  saw  his  condition  and  pressed  him 
without  mercy. 

"He  is  a  character,  isn't  he? — an  odd 
one,  but  likable?" 

Duncan  sneered.  "He  pulled  you  out 
of  the  quicksand,  of  course.  Anybody 
could  have  done  that.  I  reckon  that 
makes  him  'likable'  in  your  eyes.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  put  Blanca  out  of 
business.  Does  that  killing  help  to 
make   him   'likable'?" 

"Wasn't  Blanca  his  enemy?  I  have 
heard  that  Blanca  sold  him  some  stolen 
cattle.  He  ordered  Blanca  out  of  town 
and  when  Blanca  didn't  go  he  shot  him. 
But  he  gave  Blanca  the  chance  to  shoot 
first.    Wasn't  that  fair?" 

It  seemed  odd  to  her  that  she  was  de- 
fending the  man  who  had  wronged  her, 
yet  strangely  enough  she  found  that  de- 
fending him  gave  her  a  thrill  of  satisfac- 


tion, though  she  assured  herself  that  the 
satisfaction  came  from  the  fact  that  she 
was  engaged  in  the  task  of  arousing  Dun- 
can's jealousy. 

"You've  been  inquiring  about  him, 
then?"  said  Duncan,  his  face  dark  with 
rage  and  hatred.  "You've  found  out 
that  Blanca  sold  him  some  stolen  cattle. 
That's  the  story  that  Dakota  tells.  The 
fact  is  that  he  stole  the  cattle  himself.  I 
happen  to  know  because  they  were 
Double  R  cattle." 

"You  recovered  them  yourself,  too, 
didn't  you?"  said  Sheila  sweetly. 

Duncan's  face  whitened.  "Who  told 
you  that?"  he  demanded,  realizing  that 
he  had  not  done  himself  credit  in  that 
transaction. 

"Doubler  told  me,"  returned  Sheila, 
with  a  smile. 

Duncan  looked  sharply  at  her.  "So 
Doubler's  been  gassing  to  you?"  he  said 
with  a  sneer.  "Well,  there's  never  been 
any  love  lost  between  Doubler  and  me, 
and  so  what  he  says  don't  amount  to 
much."  He  laughed  oddly.  "I  Under- 
stand that  Doubler  is  thinking  of  selling 
out  to  your  father,"  he  continued  signifi- 
cantly; "he  don't  want  to  get  out " 

However,  that  was  a  subject  upon 
which  Sheila  did  not  care  to  dwell.  "I 
don't  think  I  am  interested  in  that,"  she 
said. 

Duncan's  eyes  lighted  with  interest. 
Her  words  showed  that  she  knew  of 
Langford's  differences  with  the  nester. 
Probably  her  father  had  told  her — tak- 
ing her  into  his  confidence  while  ignor- 
ing his  manager.  Perhaps  he  had  even 
told  her  oi  his  visit  to  Dakota,  perhaps 
there  had  been  more  than  one  visit  and 
Sheila  had  accompanied  him.  Undoubt- 
edly, he  told  himself,  Sheila's  admiration 
for  Dakota  had  resulted  from  many 
meetings.  He  flushed  darkly  at  the 
thought  and  was  forced  to  look  away 
from  Sheila  for  fear  of  allowing  her  to 
see  the  passion  that  flamed  in  his  eyes. 

"You  seen  Dakota  lately?"  he  ques- 
tioned, after  he  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure. 

"No."  Sheila  was  flecking  some  dust 
from  her  skirts  with  her  riding  whip. 

"Then  you  ain't  been  riding  with  your 
father?"  said  Duncan. 

"Some."      Sheila  continued   to   brush 
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dust  from  her  skirts.  After  answering 
Duncan's  question,  however,  she  realized 
that  there  had  been  a  subtle  undercur- 
rent of  meaning  in  the  latter's  voice,  and 
she  turned  and  looked  sharply  at  him. 
"Why,"  she  demanded,  "do  you  mean 
that  father  had  visited  Dakota?" 

"I  reckon  I'm  meaning  just  that." 

Sheila  did  not  like  the  expression  in 
Duncan's  eyes,  and  her  chin  went  up  a 
little  as  she  turned  from  him. 

"Father  attends  to  his  own  business," 
she  said. 

"He's  made  some  sort  of  a  deal  with 
Dakota,"  snapped  Duncan,  aware  of  his 
lack  of  wisdom  in  telling  her  this,  but 
unable  to  control  his  resentment  over 
the  slight' imposed  on  him  by  Langfoid 
and  by  her  own  chilling  manner. 

"A  deal?"  she  said  quickly. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not  answer.  He 
felt  her  gaze  on  him  and  he  met  it,  smil- 
ing mysteriously.  Under  the  sudden 
necessity  of  proving  his  statement  his 
thoughts  centered  on  the  conclusion  that 
had  resulted  from  his  suspicions — that 
Langford's  visit  to  Dakota  had  concerned 
Doubler.  Equivocation  would  have 
taken  him  safely  away  from  the  pitfall 
into  which  his  unwise  words  had  almost 
plunged  him,  but  he  felt  that  any  eva- 
sion now  would  only  bring  scorn  into 
the  eyes  that  he  wished  to  see  shining 
with  something  else.  Besides,  it  was  an 
opportunity  to  speak  an  unfavorable 
word  about  Dakota,  and  his  jealousy 
brought  a  venomous  note  into  his  voice 
when  he  answered. 

"The  other  day  your  father  was  ask- 
ing me  about  gun-men.  I  told  him  Da- 
kota would  do  anything  for  money." 

A  slow  red  appeared  in  her  cheeks, 
mounted  to  her  temples,  receded,  disap- 
peared, and  was  succeeded  by  paleness. 
She  kept  her  gaze  averted  and  Duncan 
could  not  see  her  eyes — they  were  turned 
toward  the  slumberous  plains  that 
stretched  away  into  the  distance  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  But  Duncan 
knew  that  he  had  scored  and  was  both- 
ered a  little  over  the  possibility  of  there 
being  a  little  truth  in  his  statement.  He 
watched  her,  gloating  over  her,  certain 
that  he  had  effectually  eliminated  Da- 
kota as  a  rival.  Sheila  turned  suddenly 
to  him. 


"How  do  you  know  that  Dakota 
would  do  anything  like  that?" 

Duncan  smiled  as  he  saw  her 
lips — straight  and  white — tightening 
coldly. 

"How  do  I  know?"  he  questioned. 
"How  does  a  man  know  anything  in  this 
country?  By  using  his  eyes.  I've  used 
mine.  I've  watched  for  years.  I've 
known  all  along  that  he  wasn't  on  the 
square — that  he  was  running  his  brand- 
ing iron  on  other  folks'  cattle.  I've  told 
you  that  he  worked  a  crooked  deal  on 
Blanca,  and  then  sent  him  over  the  Di- 
vide when  he  thought  there  was  a  chance 
of  Blanca  giving  the  deal  away. 

"The  other  day  I  saw  your  father  at 
Dakota's  cabin — talking  to  him.  Your 
father's  had  trouble  with  Doubler;  he 
threatened  to  run  Doubler  off  Two 
Forks.  He  wouldn't  try  to  do  it  him- 
self— that's  too  dangerous  a  business. 
Not  wanting  to  take  the  chance  himself, 
he  hires  someone  else.  Who  ?  Dakota's 
the  only  gun-man  in  the  country — 
around  here.  Therefore  he  goes  to  Da- 
kota. Him  and  Dakota  signed  a  paper 
— I  saw  Dakota  reading  it.  I've  just 
put  two  and  two  together.  And  that's 
the  result." 

Sheila  laughed  as  she  might  have 
laughed  had  someone  told  her  that  she 
herself  had  plotted  to  murder  Doubler — 
a  laugh  full  of  scorn  and  mockery.  Yet 
in  her  eyes — which  were  wide  with  hor- 
ror— and  in  her  face — which  was  sud- 
denly white  and  drawn — was  proof 
that  Duncan's  words  had  hurt  her 
mortally. 

She  was  silent;  she  did  not  offer  to 
defend  Dakota,  for  in  her  thoughts  still 
lingered  a  picture  of  the  shooting  in  La- 
zette.  And  when  she  considered  her 
father's  manner  toward  her  and  Ben 
Doubler's  grave  prediction  of  trouble,  it 
seemed  that  perhaps  Duncan  was  right. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  shooting  of  Blanca 
and  the  evil  light  that  was  now  thrown 
on  Dakota  through  Duncan's  deduc- 
tions, she  felt  confident  that  Dakota 
would  not  become  a  party  to  a  deliber- 
ately planned  murder.  He  had  wronged 
her  and  he  had  killed  a  man,  but  at  the 
quicksand  crossing  that  day — despite  the 
rage  that  had  been  in  her  heart  against 
him — she  had  studied  him  and  had  be- 
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come  convinced  that  behind  his  reckless- 
ness, back  of  the  questionable  impulses 
that  seemed  at  times  to  move  him,  there 
lurked  qualities  which  were  wholly  ad- 
mirable and  which  could  be  felt  by  any 
man  or  woman. 

Certainly  these  qualities  that  she  had 
seen  had  not  been  undiscovered  by  Dun- 
can— and  others.  She  remembered  now 
that  on  a  former  occasion  the  manager 
had  practically  admitted  fearing  Dakota, 
and  there  was  that  day  when  she  had 
asked  him  to  take  Dakota's  pony  back  to 
him.  Duncan's  manner  that  day  had 
seemed  to  prove  that  he  feared  Dakota — 
at  the  least  did  not  like  him.  Ben  Doub- 
ler  had  given  her  a  different  version  of 
the  trouble  between  the  two  men — how 
Duncan  had  accused  Dakota  of  stealing 
the  Double  R  calves  and  how  in  the 
presence  of  the  Double  R  men  Dakota 
had  forced  him  to  apologize.  There  was 
contempt  in  her  eyes  when  she  looked  at 
Duncan. 

"I  believe  you  are  lying,"  she  said 
coldly.  "You  don't  like  Dakota.  But 
I  have  faith  in  him — in  his  manhood.  I 
don't  believe  that  any  man  who  had  the 
courage  to  force  another  man  to  apolo- 
gize to  him  in  the  face  of  great  odds 
would — or  could — be  so  entirely  base  as 
to  plan  to  murder  a  poor,  unoffend- 
ing old  man  in  cold  blood.  Perhaps 
you  are  not  lying,"  she  concluded  with 
straight  lips,  "but  you  have  a  lurid  im- 
agination." 

In  Duncan's  shifting,  gleaming  eyes, 
in  the  lips  that  were  drawn  over  his  teeth 
in  a  snarl,  she  could  see  the  bitterness 
that  still  lingered  in  his  heart  over  the 
incident  to  which  she  had  just  referred. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  smiling  evilly. 
"You'll  know  more  about  Dakota  before 
long." 

Sheila  rose  and  walked  to  her  pony, 
mounting  the  animal  and  riding  slowly 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  butte.  She 
did  not  see  the  queer  smile  on  Duncan's 
face  as  she  rode  away,  but  looking  back 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  she 
saw  that  he  did  not  intend  to  follow 
her.  He  was  still  sitting  at  the  edge  of 
the  butte,  his  back  to  her,  his  face  turned 
toward  the  plains  that  spread  away 
toward  Dakota's  cabin,  twenty  miles 
down  the  river. 


CHAPTER  XI 
A  Parting  and  a  Visit 

THE  problem  that  filled  Duncan's 
mind  as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
butte  overlooking  the  river  was  a 
three-sided  one.  To  reach  a  conclusion 
the  emotions  of  fear,  hatred,  and  jeal- 
ousy would  have  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  their  relative  importance.  There 
was,  for  example,  Duncan's  fear  of  Da- 
kota, which  must  be  taken  into  account 
by  him  when  the  emotion  of  jealousy 
raged  within  him,  and  the  fear  was  a 
check  on  his  desires — a  damper  which 
must  control  his  actions.  Duncan  might 
hate  Dakota,  but  his  fear  of  him  would 
keep  him  from  taking  any  action  that 
might  expose  his  own  life  to  risk.  Jeal- 
ousy urged  him  to  accept  the  risk. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  on  the  edge  of 
the  butte  meditating  over  his  problem, 
and  in  the  end  he  smiled.  It  was  not  a 
good  smile,  for  his  eyes  were  alight  with 
a  crafty,  designing  gleam,  and  there  was 
a  cruel  curve  to  his  lips.  When  he 
finally  mounted  his  pony  and  rode  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  butte  he  was 
whistling. 

During  the  next  few  days  he  did  not 
see  much  of  Sheila,  for  he  avoided  the 
ranchhouse  as  much  as  possible.  He  rode 
out  with  Langford  many  times,  and 
though  he  covertly  questioned  the 
Double  R  owner  concerning  the  affair 
with  Doubler  he  could  gain  no  satisfying 
information.  Langford's  reticence  fur- 
ther aggravated  the  passions  that  rioted 
in  Duncan's  heart.  Finally  one  after- 
noon, when  they  rode  in  to  the  ranch- 
house,  Duncan's  pentup  curiosity  could 
be  held  in  check  no  longer  and  he  put 
the  blunt  question : 

"What  have  you  done  about  Doub- 
ler?" 

Langford's  shifty  eyes  rested  for  a 
brief  instant  on  the  face  of  his  manager. 
Then  the  bland  smile  came  into  his  own 
face  and  he  answered  smoothly:  "Noth- 
ing. 

"I've  been  thinking,"  said  Duncan 
carelessly,  but  with  a  sharp  side  glance 
at  his  employer,  "that  it  wouldn't  be  a 
bad  idea  to  set  a  gun-man  on  him — a 
man  like  Dakota,  for  instance." 

The    manager    saw    Langford's    lips 
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straighten  a  little,  and  his  own  eyes 
flashed.  The  expression  in  Langford's 
eyes  strengthened  the  conviction  already 
in  Duncan's  mind  concerning  his  em- 
ployer's visit  to  Dakota.  He  said  noth- 
ing more  to  Langford  on  the  subject,  but 
several  days  later,  after  the  latter  had 
departed  for  a  distant  cow  camp,  Dun- 
can mounted  his  pony  and  rode  up  the 
river  toward  the  Two  Forks. 

As  when  he  was  following  Langford, 
he  did  not  ride  openly,  but  kept  behind 
the  ridges  and  in  the  depressions,  and 
when  he  came  within  sight  of  Doubler's 
cabin  he  halted  to  reconnoiter.  A  swift 
survey  of  the  corral  showed  him  a  rangy, 
piebald  pony,  saddled  and  bridled,  which 
he  knew  to  belong  to  Dakota.  There- 
fore as  he  did  not  care  to  visit  Doubler 
in  the  presence  of  his  rival,  he  shunted 
his  own  animal  off  the  edge  of  a  sand 
dune  and  down  into  the  bed  of  a  dry 
arroyo.  Urging  his  pony  along  this  he 
presently  reached  a  sand  flat  on  whose 
edge  rose  a  grove  of  fir-balsam  and  Cot- 
tonwood. He  rode  deep  into  this,  and 
halting  his  pony  behind  some  nonde- 
script shrubbery,  watched  the  cabin. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  saw  Dakota 
come  out;  saw  a  smile  on  his  face;  heard 
his  laugh.  His  lips  writhed  at  the  sound, 
and  he  listened  intently  to  catch  the  con- 
versation that  was  carried  on  by  the  two, 
but  the  distance  was  too  great.  How- 
ever, he  was  able  to  judge  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  two  men  that  their  relations 
were  decidedly  friendly,  and  this  discov- 
ery immediately  raised  a  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  deduc- 
tions. 

Yet  the  doubt  did  not  seriously  affect 
his  determination  to  carry  out  the  plan 
he  had  in  mind,  and  when  a  few  min- 
utes later  Dakota  departed  down  the 
river  trail,  Duncan  urged  his  pony  out 
of  the  grove  and  rode  toward  the  cabin. 
Doubler  stood  in  the  open  doorway, 
looking  after  Dakota,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter finally  disappeared  around  a  bend  in 
the  river  the  nester  turned  and  saw  Dun- 
can. Instantly  he  stepped  inside  the 
cabin,  reappearing  immediately  holding  a 
rifle.  Duncan  continued  to  ride  for- 
ward, raising  one  hand  with  the  palm  to- 
ward Doubler,  as  a  sign  of  the  peaceful- 
ness  of  his  intentions. 


"I  want  to  talk,"  said  Duncan,  when 
he  had  come  near  enough  to  make  him- 
self heard. 

"Pull  up  right  where  you  are  then," 
commanded  Doubler.  He  was  silent 
while  Duncan  drew  his  pony  to  a  halt 
and  sat  quietly  in  the  saddle  looking  at 
him.  Then  his  voice  came  with  a  trucu- 
lent snap.     "You  alone?" 

Duncan  nodded. 


boss?' 


sarcas- 


" Where's    your    new 
tically  inquired  Doubler. 

"I  ain't  his  keeper,"  returned  Duncan 
shortly. 

Doubler  laughed  unbelievingly.  "You 
was  puttin'  in  a  heap  of  your  time  bein' 
his  keeper  the  last  I  saw  of  you,"  he 
declared. 

"We've  had  a  falling  out."  The 
venom  in  Duncan's  voice  was  not  all  pre- 
tended.    "He's  double  crossed  me." 

"Double  crossed  you?"  There  was 
disbelief  in  Doubler's  laugh.  "How's 
he  done  that?" 

"I'm  telling  you  if  you  ain't  got  any 
objections  to  me  getting  off  my  horse." 

"Tell  me  from  where  you  are."  In 
spite  of  the  coldness  of  the  nester's  voice 
there  was  interest  in  his  eyes.  "Mebbe 
you  an'  him  have  had  a  fallin'  out,  but  I 
ain't  takin'  any  chances — not  a  durn 
chance." 

"That's  right — I  don't  blame  you  for 
not  wanting  to  take  a  chance.  But  I'm 
not  pretending  to  be  Langford's  friend. 
I'm  wanting  to  tell  you  something  that 
will  interest  you  a  whole  lot.  To  prove 
that  I  ain't  thinking  to  plug  you  when 
you  ain't  looking  I'm  leaving  my  gun 
here."  He  drew  out  his  six-shooter  and 
stuck  it  behind  his  slicker,  dismounted, 
and  threw  the  reins  over  his  pony's  head. 

In  silence  Doubler  suffered  him  to 
approach,  though  he  kept  the  rifle  ready 
in  his  hands. 

"You  and  me  ain't  been  what  you 
might  call  friendly  for  a  long  time,"  of- 
fered Duncan  when  he  had  halted  a  few 
feet  from  Doubler.  "We've  had  words, 
but  I've  never  tried  to  take  any  mean 
advantage  of  you — which  I  might  have 
done  if  I'd  wanted  to."  He  smiled  in- 
gratiatingly. 

"We  ain't  goin'  to  go  over  what's 
happened  between  us,"  declared  Doubler 
coldly.     "We're  lettin'  that  go  by.     If 
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you'll  stick  to  the  palaver  that's  on  your 
mind  we'll  get  along." 

Duncan  masked  his  dislike  of  Doubler 
under  a  smooth  smile.  "That's  right," 
he  agreed;  "we'll  let  what's  happened 
go  by  without  talking  about  it.  What's 
between  us  now  is  something  different. 
I'm  your  friend.  Can  you  say  that  about 
him?"  He  jerked  a  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  river. 

"Him?"  inquired  Doubler.  "You 
mean  Dakota?"  He  caught  Duncan's 
nod  and  smiled  slowly.  "He's  been  my 
friend,"  he  said  with  subtle  emphasis. 

"A  man's  got  a  friend  one  day  and  an 
enemy  the  next,"  said  Duncan  mysteri- 
ously. 

"Meanin'?" 

"Meaning  that  Dakota  ain't  your 
friend." 

Doubler's  lips  grew  hard.  "How  you 
provin'  that?"  he  demanded. 

"Why,"  said  Duncan,  smiling  again; 
"I  reckon  you  know  that  Langford  ain't 
any  friend  of  yours.  That's  correct,"  he 
added,  seeing  Doubler's  negative  shake 
of  the  head.  "And  I  reckon  you  wouldn't 
consider  any  man  your  friend  which  sets 
in  his  cabin  for  an  hour  or  two  talking 
to  your  enemy." 

"Meanin'  that  Langford's  been  to  see 
Dakota?"  Doubler's  voice  had  a  harsh 
note  in  it;  there  was  a  glint  of  suspicion 
in  his  eyes,  and  certain  that  he  had  struck 
home  Duncan  turned  and  smiled  into  the 
distance.  When  he  again  faced  Doubler 
his  face  wore  an  expression  of  cordial 
sympathy. 

"When  a  man's  been  a  friend  to  you 
and  you  find  that  he's  going  to  double 
cross  you  it's  apt  to  make  you  feel  pretty 
mean,"  he  said.  "I'm  allowing  that. 
But  there's  a  lot  of  us  get  double  crossed. 
I  got  it  and  I'm  seeing  that  they  don't 
ring  in  no  cold  deck  on  you." 

"How  do  you  know  they  were  thinkin' 
to  do  that?"  demanded  Doubler. 

Duncan  laughed.  "I've  kept  my  eyes 
open.  Also,  I've  been  listening  right 
hard.  I  wasn't  so  awful  far  away  when 
Langford  went  to  see  Dakota,  and  I 
heard  considerable  of  what  they  said 
about  you," 

Doubler's  interest  was  now  intense 
and  he  spoke  eagerly:  "What  did  they 
say?" 


"I  reckon  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
guess  what  they  said,"  smiled  Duncan 
craftily.  "Langford  wants  your  land 
mighty  bad,  and  you  won't  sell.  He's 
told  you  that  he'll  make  trouble  for 
you.  He  wants  me  to  do  it — to  set  the 
boys  on  you — and  I  won't.  Then  he 
shuts  up  like  a  clam  and  don't  say  any 
more  to  me  about  it.  But  he  sneaks 
off  to  see  Dakota.  He's  seen  Dakota 
send  Blanca  over  the  Divide  and  he's 
some  impressed  with  his  shooting.  He 
figures  that  if  Dakota  will  put  one  man 
out  of  business  he'll  put  another  man 
out." 

"Then  he's  hired  Dakota  to  look  for 
me?"  Doubler's  eyes  flared  with  wrath. 

"You're  some  keen,  after  all,"  taunted 
Duncan.  "You're  due  to  get  yours. 
Dakota's  after  you.  What's  more,  Lang- 
ford wrote  something  on  a  paper  and 
give  it  to  Dakota.  I  don't  know  what 
is  was  he  wrote,  but  it  seemed  to  tickle 
Dakota  a  heap.  Leastways  he  done  a 
lot  of  laffing  over  it — likely  Langford's 
promised  him  a  considerable  bunch  of 
dust  to  do  the  job." 

Doubler  set  his  rifle  down  and  passed 
a  hand  slowly  and  hesitatingly  over  his 
forehead.  "I  don't  like  to  think  that  of 
Dakota,"  he  said,  faith  and  suspicion  bat- 
tling for  the  supremacy;  "Dakota  just 
left  here;  he  acted  a  heap  friendly — as 
usual,  mebbe  more  so." 

"I  reckon  when  a  man  goes  gunning 
for  you  he  don't  advertise  a  whole  lot," 
observed  Duncan  insinuatingly. 

"No,"  said  Doubler,  staring  blankly 
into  the  distance  where  he  had  last  seen 
his  supposed  friend,  "a  man  don't  gen- 
erally  do  any  advertisin'."  His  eyes 
lighted  with  a  sudden  fierceness.  "How 
do  I  know  you  ain't  lyin'  to  me?"  he 
asked,  staring  straight  at  Duncan. 

The  latter's  eyes  did  not  waver.  "I 
reckon  you  don't  know  whether  I'm  ly- 
ing," he  returned,  showing  his  teeth  in  a 
slight  smile.  "But  I  reckon  that  you're 
twenty-one  and  ought  to  have  your  eye- 
teeth  cut.  Anyway,  you  ought  to  know 
that  a  man  like  Langford — who's  want- 
ing your  land — don't  go  to  talk  with  a 
man  like  Dakota— who's  some  on  the 
shoot- — for  nothing.  How  do  you  know 
that  Langford  and  Dakota  ain't  friends? 
How  do  you  know  but  that  they've  been 
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friends  a  long  time — back  East,  maybe. 
I  reckon  you  don't  know  a  heap  about 
Dakota." 

"Dakota's  been  square,"  defended 
Doubler  weakly. 

"Sure.  There's  lots  of  men  been 
square.  But  there's  men  that  will  do 
anything  for  money.  And  Langford's 
sure  got  a  heap  of  it." 

Duncan  deliberately  turned  his  back 
and  walked  to  his  pony.  Reaching  it, 
he  drew  out  his  six-shooter,  stuck  it  into 
its  holster,  and  placed  one  foot  in  the 
stirrup,  preparatory  to  mounting.  Then 
he  turned  and  spoke  gravely  to  Doubler. 


"I've  told  you,"  he  said.  "You  know 
how  you  stand  and  the  rest  of  it's  up  to 
you.  You  can  go  on,  letting  Dakota  pre- 
tend to  be  friendly  to  you,  and  some 
day  you'll  get  wise  awful  sudden.  Or, 
you  can  wise  up  now  and  fix  Dakota  be- 
fore he  gets  a  chance  at  you.  I  reckon 
that's  all.  You  can't  say  I  didn't  put 
you  next  to  the  game." 

He  swung  into  the  saddle  and  urged 
his  pony  down  toward  the  crossing. 
Looking  back  from  the  crest  of  a  rise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  he  saw 
Doubler  still  standing  in  the  doorway, 
his  head  bowed  in  his  hands. 


(To  be  continued) 


DON'T  NEGLECT  THE  FISHING  TACKLE 


'ERY  often  people  do  not 
intentionally  neglect 
their  fishing  apparatus, 
but  simply  overlook  car- 
ing for  it  on  account  of 
not  knowing  what  is 
really  necessary.  First  we  will  consider 
the  rod.  If  neglected  the  rod  will  be 
liable  to  become  warped,  and  if  it  is  a 
split  bamboo  the  sections  are  likely  to 
become  unfastened.  The  first  thing, 
then,  after  a  fishing  trip,  is  to  dry  the 
rod  perfectly.  The  nickeled  parts  should 
be  wiped  over  with  an  oiled  cloth.  Very 
often  the  ferules  are  too  tight.  This 
trouble  may  be  remedied  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  drop  of  oil.  If  they  are  cor- 
roded so  that  they  do  not  come  apart 
readily,  a  small  piece  of  emery  cloth  will 
do  the  trick,  applied  very  carefully  so 
as  not  to  make  the  ferule  too  small. 

When  the  reel  is  running  nicely  let 
well  enough  alone.  Occasionally  its 
bearings  should  receive  a  drop  of  some 
good  grade  of  oil.  Don't  forget  the 
"click"  and  "drag"  joints.  In  addition 
to  being  a  lubricant  the  oil  will  pre- 
vent rust.  The  exterior  of  the  reel  may 
easily  be  cleaned  with  benzine  and  a  clean 
rag.  The  oil  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  line — it  might 
injure  it. 

A  line  of  any  kind,  especially  if  it  is 
silk,  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
any  longer  than  necessary  on  the  reel  in 


a  wet  condition.  String  it  out  between 
two  posts  until  it  is  perfectly  dry.  This 
method  will  double  the  life  of  the  line. 
A  dressing  should  be  applied  to  enam- 
eled lines  after  the  season's  fishing.  For 
this  deer  fat  is  the  best,  while  a  good 
substitute  is  made  from  graphite  and 
tallow. 

A  round  box  especially  prepared  with 
two  circular  pieces  of  felt  should  be 
provided  and  in  this  the  leaders  should 
be  kept.  A  good  scheme  is  to  soak  the 
felt  in  water,  for  if  this  is  done  the  gut 
will  be  more  pliable  and  soft  and  there 
will  be  less  tendency  to  crack.  These 
should  be  gone  over  before  a  fishing  trip 
and  any  cracked  or  injured  portion  re- 
moved. Some  people  like  the  coffee-col- 
ored leader.  If  this  kind  is  not  procur- 
able at  the  stores,  boil  the  ordinary  kind 
in  a  vessel  with  common  red  onions. 

Just  a  word  about  flies  and  hooks. 
For  flies  I  use  a  long  envelope  with 
celluloid  front,  making  sure,  when  put- 
ting them  away,  that  the  snells  are  all 
straight  and  in  good  condition.  Sprinkle 
a  little  camphor  powder  among  the 
feathers  to  assist  the  celluloid  in  keeping 
away  the  moths.  An  oiled  rag  should 
be  used  in  wiping  the  hooks.  They 
should  be  sharpened  occasionally.  As  to 
spoons — they  should  be  cleaned  of  all 
dirt  and  tarnish.  This  can  be  done  by 
using  wood  ashes.  Protect  the  feathers 
as  in  the  case  of  the  fly. 


BUYING  AND  LEARNING  A 
MOTORCYCLE 

By   RAYMOND   S.   SPEARS 

How   a   Beginner    Caught    the   Fever   and   Learned    the   Art    of 
Managing  a   Gasoline  Bicycle 


r  BEGAN  to  be  conscious  of  motor- 
cycles in  the  summer  of  1911.  I  was 
walking  up  East  Monroe  Street  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley  town  where  I 
live  when  I  heard  something  com- 
ing up  the  street.  It  was  a  confused 
kind  of  noise  and  sounded  like  an  auto- 
mobile beginning  to  perk  up.  I  looked 
and  saw  a  man  riding  a  motorcycle  up 
the  grade  with  a  satisfied  smile  on  his 
face  and  going  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  I  must  have  seen  dozens 
of  motorcycles  before  that  one,  but  I 
never  had  observed  them.  This  one 
roared  up  the  nine  per  cent,  grade  and 
around  the  turn  out  of  sight  in  the  direc- 
tion I  was  going  with  such  ease  and  so 
clearly  to  the  rider's  satisfaction  that  I 
never  did  forget  the  machine  or  the 
rider. 

Then  in  1912,  I  went  visiting  some 
relatives  up  in  Jefferson  County,  New 
York.  I  came  into  town  on  the  cars, 
and  someone  pointed  out  the  house  I 
wanted  to  visit.  It  was  just  across  a 
macadam  road — one  of  those  new  good 
roads.  I  had  a  suit-case,  and  as  I  started 
across  the  road,  there  were  seven  squawks 
and  as  I  made  a  record  jump  backwards 
a  number  of  motorcycles  drove  by  almost 
too  fast  to  count  them — a  little  swarm 
of  motorcycles  whose  riders  leaned  far 
forward  as  in  the  good  old  bicycle 
scorching  days. 

I  arrived  at  my  cousin's  and  found  the 
family  sitting  on  the  lawn,  watching  the 
procession  between  Carthage  and  Water- 
town  go  by — automobiles  and  bicycles 
and  motorcycles,  but  I  observed  that  the 
bicyclers  looked  behind,  instead  of  ahead, 
as  in  the  good  old  days.  I  don't  know 
of  anything  that  quite  so  impressed  itself 


on  my  mind  as  the  sight  of  those  few 
men  and  boys  glancing  behind  every  few 
rods.  As  I  had  ridden  15,000  miles  by 
cyclometer  on  the  wheel,  I  realized  that 
conditions  had  changed.  In  the  old  days, 
about  everyone  looked  behind  except  the 
wheelman.  Nor  was  there  the  least 
question  of  why  they  looked  behind. 

Every  little  while  down  the  road  at 
the  bend,  half  a  mile  away,  an  automo- 
bile would  come  into  sight,  with  the  grey 
dust  whirling  up  behind  it  on  the  turn. 
It  would  come  roaring  by.  Then  I  saw 
a  low  racing  car  come  into  view.  It  was 
coming  some,  but  as  it  came  nearer 
around  it  darted  three  little  figures  one 
behind  the  other,  and  the  racing  car, 
slowing  down  a  little  for  a  dangerous 
road  crossing,  was  two  hundred  yards 
behind  the  three  figures,  which  were  on 
motorcycles. 

"There  comes  Vernon!"  somebody  re- 
marked, and  a  few  seconds  later  a  youth 
with  a  cap  on  hind  side  before,  a  pair 
of  goggles,  and  a  closed-mouth  smile 
went  by  at  thirty  miles  an  hour;  the 
closed  mouth  is  acquired  after  one  has 
swallowed  a  bumblebee  or  two. 

That  was  my  cousin's  machine,  which 
I  had  not  heard  of  before.  Instantly 
my  interest  was  awakened.  I  might  lose 
a  cousin  almost  any  day  from  one  of 
those  affairs  skidding  or  smashing  up  or 
having  punctures  as  so  frequently  report- 
ed in  the  newspapers.  I  had  no  cousins 
to  spare.  However,  one  of  the  spec- 
tators, another  cousin,  a  game  protector 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  trout  law  viola- 
tions hastened  to  reassure  me. 

"They're  a  good  thing,"  he  explained. 
"There's  a  man  lives  down  to  Black 
River,  who  works  forty  miles  away  in 
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Lowville;  he  goes  every  morning  and 
comes  home  at  night.  He  couldn't  hold 
that  job  if  it  wasn't  for  the  motor- 
cycle." 

By  and  by  Vernon  came  back  up  the 
road.  "I  saw  you  here,"  he  explained, 
"but  not  till  I  was  right  opposite." 

"How  far  up  did  you  go?"  someone 
asked. 

"Oh,  I  just  went  up  to  Carthage, — 
went  to  the  city  line." 

He  had  sauntered  forty  miles  in  just 
a  little  over  an  hour ;  but  that  was  noth- 
ing, they  told  me.  Some  of  the  fellows 
ride  a  mile  a  minute.  In  the  morning, 
I  observed  that  the  game  protector  had 
had  a  shave,  and  remarked  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  went  to  Carthage  this 
morning,"  he  answered.  "Pass  the  po- 
tatoes, will  you,  maw?" 

He  had  ridden  eighteen  miles  before 
breakfast,  and  the  hour  was  then  not  yet 
half-past  seven  o'clock.  I  could  easily 
remember  when  going  to  Carthage  meant 
getting  ready  the  day  before  and  taking 
the  train  in  the  morning  and  making  a 
regular  day  of  it.  Now,  apparently, 
Carthage  was  just  around  the  corner. 
Moreover,  from  dark  hints  that  were 
passed,  some  of  the  youngsters  went 
courting  at  both  ends  of  the  macadam 
road  and  did  not  feel  at  all  safe  as  re- 
gards their  sweethearts  in  different 
counties  never  meeting. 

The  motorcycle  was  a  part  of  the 
home  atmosphere,  .so  to  speak.  People 
had  a  motorcycle  in  the  family  just  as 
they  used  to  have  a  horse.  One  of  the 
boys  was  serving  as  an  apprentice  in  a 
trade  at  Watertown,  and  every  week 
day  he  would  ride  down  to  the  city  on 
the  motorcycle  and  return  at  night,  just 
as  most  of  us  use  the  trolley  car  or  walk 
around  the  corner  and  this  in  rain  or 
shine. 

In  a  way  this  was  unbelievable.  They 
spoke  of  miles  as  formerly  we  had  talked 
of  rods.  They  went  hunting  down  be- 
low the  bend,  and  fishing  over  in  the  next 
county,  and  bought  collars  nine  miles 
away  in  one  direction  and  bought  No.  60 
thread  fourteen  miles  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. It  was  spark  plug,  slip  the  clutch, 
keep  the  chain  tight,  and  let  in  the  gas — 
a  lot  of  outlandish  expressions  that  had 
no  meaning  whatever  to  me,  except  as 


they  vaguely  reminded  me  of  a  trip  I 
once  took  on  a  motorboat  six  or  eight 
years  ago.  It  was  a  new  dialect  of  the 
gasoline  motor,  with  extras  and  fixtures. 
Another  cousin  took  me  for  a  ride  in 
an  automobile,  and  we  climbed  a  hill  and 
saw  the  scenery  over  half  of  Oswego 
County,  more  or  less.  As  we  rode  along 
a  motorcycle  scorched  by  us,  and  the 
declaration  was  made  that  they  made 
people  in  automobiles  nervous.  I  held 
my  peace,  but  was  secretly  glad  that 
there  was  something  that  made  automo- 
bile users  nervous.  It  seemed  such  a  re- 
lief to  know  that  there  were  such  things 
in  the  world.  Again  my  memory  harked 
back  to  the  days  when  the  bicycle  riders 
made  everybody  else  nervous.  Then 
came  the  days  when  automobiles  made 
the  wheelmen  look  behind.  Now  the 
automobile  drivers  were  looking  behind 
and  rising  doubtfully  as  behind  them 
squawked  the  demand  of  a  motorcycle 
for  half  the  road. 

When  the  Bicycle  Was  King 

Far  back  in  memory  loomed  the  bi- 
cycle. One  could  never  quite  get  over 
the  first  love.  It  was  the  bicycle  that 
forced  governments  to  fix  their  roads. 
The  day  the  wheelmen  began  to  shout 
for  sidepaths,  the  farmers  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  smooth  roads  meant  time 
and  more  ton  miles  per  horsepower. 
Anyone  will  say  that  the  bicycle  forced 
the  era  of  good  road  construction  upon 
the  country. 

My  hopes  had  been  circling  over  mo- 
torboats,  and  I  had  been  thinking  about 
having  one  for  going  somewhere  in.  My 
brother  wanted  an  automobile  and  my 
father  wanted  a  gasoline  plow — a  tractor 
that  would  cultivate  his  garden  and  haul 
his  crops  to  market.  My  wife  wanted 
me  to  have  something  that  would  compel 
me  to  take  enough  exercise. 

When  I  returned  from  a  trip  up  the 
Great  Lakes,  largely  in  a  rowboat,  I 
was  fully  determined  to  have  a  motor- 
boat.  I  like  to  row  and  paddle,  but 
there  is  a  certain  scornfulness  in  the 
bearing  of  motorboat  users  toward  oars- 
men that  humiliates  a  man's  pride,  and 
even  four  or  five  hundred  miles  rowing 
along   wild    Canadian    lake    shore    does 
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seem  almost  chuckle-headed,  when  a  two- 
horse  motor  would  take  one  much  far- 
ther in  much  less  time.  During  the  re- 
turn trip,  I  planned  and  figured  on  a 
motorboat,  and  I  gathered  a  number  of 
motorboat  books  and  magazines. 

When  I  reached  home,  our  local, 
county,  congressional,  state  and  national 
politics  were  sizzling.  One  of  my  friends 
is  a  politician.  His  name  is  William 
Quackenbush.  He  was  candidate  for 
county  clerk,  and  though  he  had  com- 
pelled his  nomination  it  was  clear  that 
the  machine  had  determined  to  knife 
him,  and  Billy's  only  chance  was  to  "see 
the  voters."  He  bought  a  motorcycle 
and  started  out.  He  was  hunting  the 
politicians  from  lair  to  lair  up  and  down 
the  county  when  I  returned  from  my 
rowboat  trip,  and  the  way  he  popped  his 
game  as  they  sprang  from  cover  was 
edifying.  It  made  hunting  politicians 
on  a  motorcycle  seem  like  a  kin  sport  to 
other  kinds  of  hunting,  and  as  a  sports- 
man with  a  liking  for  interesting  game 
I  rejoiced  and  joined  Billy  in  his  hunt, 
though  with  another  party,  but  with 
pretty  much  the  same  objects  in  view. 
Billy  got  the  game,  and  his  little  motor- 
cycle did  it. 

That  was  another  impressive  lesson  in 
the  new  sport  that  was  developing. 
However,  in  the  spring — last  spring — I 
didn't  know  that  I  wanted  to  be  a  motor- 
cycler  till  pretty  late.  Your  true 
habitual  motorcycler  orders  his  machine 
anywhere  from  three  months  to  a  year 
ahead  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  it  in 
the  spring  delivery.  Billy  Quackenbush 
had  ordered  a  machine  that  way — nearly 
a  year  ahead.  Billy  was  telling  me  about 
it.  He  didn't  have  time  to  ride  the 
machine,  and  his  family  weren't  anxious 
to  have  him  gallivanting  around  the 
country  on  a  motorcycle;  Billy  had  had 
some  tumbles  and  some  bad  night  rides 
on  his  canvassing,  and  he  was  pretty 
black  and  blue  at  times.  His  wife  just 
wouldn't  have  him  traveling  around  on 
the  machine. 

"Now,  see  that — I've  got  my  old  ma- 
chine and  I've  got  the  new  one  coming. 
I  don't  want  the  new  one  anyhow." 

"Why,  I'll  take  it,  Billy,"  I  said. 

"All  right,"  and  so  before  I  knew  it 
I  had  a  motorcycle  ordered.     However, 


having  a  motorcycle  ordered  and  having 
the  motorcycle  is  some  difference  as  re- 
gards time.  The  motorcycle  companies 
make  up  their  machines  and  deliver  them 
by  climates ;  they  sent  them  to  California 
and  the  Southwest  first,  and  made  their 
1913  deliveries  there  in  late  1912,  and 
then  they  swung  around  and  delivered  in 
the  Southern  states,  and  so  followed  the 
spring  northward.  Now  spring  came 
about  a  month  ahead  of  time  in  the  Mo- 
hawk valley.  There  were  beautiful 
balmy  days  and  plenty  of  birds  singing 
around  in  April  long  before  they  were 
due.  It  looked  almost  as  though  fly  fish- 
ing would  begin  on  May  1st  instead  of 
late  in  May. 

The  Real  Beginning 

I  wanted  that  motorcycle.  Deliveries 
were  scheduled  for  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try about  May  1st.  Then  began  the 
pressing  of  the  agent  to  get  that  machine 
here.  Lots  of  fine  weather  was  being 
wasted.  There  was  correspondence  and 
then  telegrams.  By  and  by  the  machine 
came  with  about  twenty-five  others.  All 
the  other  motorcyclers  were  anxious  for 
their  wheels.  Some  of  them  were  old- 
timers  and  could  gather  up  the  parts 
and  put  them  together  and  hop  on  and  go 
a-riding.  We  youngsters  couldn't.  We 
had  to  wait  around  a  while  for  the  ma- 
chines to  be  put  together  for  us.  We 
had  to  have  somebody  tell  us  what  to 
do  when  the  machines  were  together  and 
to  help  us  get  things  fixed  up  and  tell  us 
what  to  do  next.  There  were  some  who 
had  never  ridden  a  bicycle,  who  had  to 
learn  to  balance  themselves  on  the  ma- 
chine first  and  then  learn  to  run  it. 

However,  with  the  machine  here  and 
just  some  impatient  youngsters  in  the 
way,  it  was  easy  enough  to  wait  till  they 
were  shooed  on  up  the  road.  Then  I  had 
a  look  at  my  machine;  I'd  seen  other  ma- 
chines just  like  it,  of  course,  but  they 
did  not  give  quite  the  same  sensation  that 
my  own  motorcycle  did.  It  was  an 
eight  horsepower;  it  had  two  speeds, 
and  no  pedals.  All  one  had  to  do,  they 
said,  was  fill  up  the  tanks,  grease  the 
various  bearings  and  joints — about  sixty 
— and  then  "turn  on  the  gasoline  by  un- 
screwing  the   knurled   shut-off  valve   a 
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few  turns.  Prime  the  carburetor  by 
holding  up  the  needle  valve  two  or  three 
seconds.  It  is  also  desirable  to  prime 
the  engine  by  injecting  a  little  gasoline 
in  the  priming  cups  of  the  explosion 
heads  with  the  tank  squirt  gun.  Close 
the  air  shutter  on  the  throttle,  also  shut 
the  air  barrel  above  the  auxiliary  jet  and 
see  that  the  throttle  itself  is  closed,  too. 
Turn  the  right  grip  out  to  cut  off  the 
spark  and  lift  the  exhaust  valve,  and 
thus  release  compression,"  and  so  on  for 
three  pages  of  instructions. 

After  I  received  my  instruction  book, 
I  wasn't  half  so  anxious  to  hop  into  the 
saddle  and  go  cavorting  down  the  brick 
pavement  into  the  scenic  Mohawk  Val- 
ley highway.  I  was  perfectly  willing  to 
see  the  other  fellows  start  off  first.  I 
took  the  instruction  book  home  and 
marked  up  all  the  places  I  didn't  under- 
stand— question  marks  and  underscoring. 
Then  I  went  down  and  saw  Charlie 
Kelsey. 

Charlie  Kelsey  to  the  Rescue 

It  was  Charlie  Kelsey  whom  I  had 
seen  going  up  East  Monroe  Street  on  a 
motorcycle  two  years  before.  I  asked 
him  about  all  the  places  I  didn't  under- 
stand. He  showed  me  the  things  on 
the  machine,  and  with  one  finger  on  the 
words  auxiliary  jet,  for  instance,  he 
would  put  his  finger  on  the  auxiliary  jet, 
and  then  I  knew  where  it  was,  even  if  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was  for. 

After  a  time  I  climbed  into  the  sad- 
dle; Charlie  watched  me  with  amuse- 
ment. I  weigh  215  pounds.  I  went 
aboard  the  way  I  used  to  mount  a  bi- 
cycle, with  the  result  that  I  barked  my 
shins  on  the  luggage  carrier  behind  the 
saddle. 

"Now,"  remarked  Charlie,  "here's 
the  way  I  get  aboard." 

He  stood  beside  the  machine  and  lift- 
ed his  foot  over  the  tank,  dropped  it  to 
the  pavement  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
stood  astride  the  machine. 

"It's  easier — and  it  looks  better!" 
Charlie  remarked,  leaning  down  to  ex- 
amine something. 

I  didn't  go  riding  that  day,  nor  for 
several  more  days.  I  digested  my  book 
of  instructions. 


"That's  the  best  way,"  Kelsey,  Ved- 
der — all  the  war  horses  said.  "The 
trouble  with  most  riders  is  that  they  de- 
pend on  the  garage  to  keep  their  ma- 
chines going.  Now  there's,"  and  they 
would  name  horrid  examples  of  the  mere 
riders  who  never  knew  if  their  machines 
were  tight  or  loose,  running  right  or 
running  wrong. 

Kelsey  said  he  would  teach  me  to 
ride,  but  first  I  decided  that  I  would 
know  the  machine.  Horses  are  likely 
to  be  nervous  with  strange  riders.  I 
camped  down  in  the  garage — a  motor- 
cycle garage.  I  stood  by  while  the 
riders  came  in  and  demanded  attention. 
They  would  say: 

"She  ain't  sparking  right." 

"That  old  leak's  bothering  me." 

"I  guess  I've  got  oil  in  my  clutch — she 
don't  hang." 

"Look  at  that  machine  and  see  what's 
the  matter  with  'er." 

"Say,  I  want  the  pipe  pliers." 

"You  ought  to  have  seen  me  pass  one 
of  those  Be  Who  machines  up  the  street. 
I  was  just  starting  up  the  Herkimer 
Hill,  me'n  my  brother,  and  he  come  in 
behind  us — pulling  right  along,  too. 
Why,  I  left  him " 

"Oh,  say,  there!  I  want  one  of  those 
mud  guard  nuts.  Mine  shook  loose  up 
to  Deerfield " 

So  they  talked,  while  the  impertur- 
bable experts  picked  and  gripped  and 
tested. 

"Your  air's  wrong,"  was  one  explana- 
tion. 

"You  didn't  throw  on  your  throttle 
quick  enough,"  was  another. 

"Yes,  perhaps  your  clutch  is  worn — 
but  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be." 

A  day  in  a  motorcycle  garage,  just 
watching  and  listening,  is  a  post-graduate 
course  for  the  instruction  book  term. 
All  machines  looked  alike  at  the  begin- 
ning. Later,  I  could  see  dents  in  some, 
worn  enamel  in  others,  and  by  and  by  the 
primary  features  began  to  become  prom- 
inent. There  were  different  models  of 
machines,  new  and  old,  and  various 
makes.  Perhaps  the  first  machine  I 
really  recognized  as  in  a  class  by  itself 
was  a  light  blue  one.  It  was  a  "single 
kicker,"  and  it  wouldn't  run.  It  just 
seemed  on  its  last  spokes,  so  to  speak. 
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The  owner  was  youthful  and  worried, 
for  he  hadn't  been  able  to  make  it  go. 

Kelsey  happened  along  after  others 
had  been  tinkering  and  working  over  it. 
He  gave  it  a  turn,  and  then  pulled  the 
end  of  his  nose  thoughtfully.  Then  he 
began  to  poke  little  adjustments,  here  and 
there,  with  his  fingers.  He  lifted  jiggers 
and  rockers  and  pushed  wires  around. 
Then  he  gave  the  pedal  three  or  four 
turns  and  yanked  and  punched  with  a 
screw-driver.  The  motor  gave  a  sur- 
prised puff,  jumped,  and  rattled  around 
a  dozen  times.  Then  it  settled  down  to 
a  steady  purring,  running  "sweetly"  as 
they  called  it — why  I  just  don't  under- 
stand. Kelsey  turned  to  his  own  ma- 
chine and  looked  at  it. 

"If  Kelsey  had  a  baby  carriage,  I  bet 
he  could  make  it  run  with  gasoline!" 
somebody  murmured  admiringly. 

Wherever  you  go,  in  automobile  gar- 
age, motorcycle  community,  gasoline 
boat  harbor,  you  always  find  some  one 
man  whose  knowledge  of  boats,  motors, 
cars  or  wheels  is  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  his  fellows;  he  is  sometimes  the 
agent,  sometimes  one  of  the  helpers,  and 
sometimes  he  is  just  one  of  the  local 
riders,  who  has  had  long  experience  with 
many  machines,  and  usually  a  mechanical 
training — wizards  of  the  motor.  He 
knows  the  kind  of  machines  by  the  sounds 
they  make  and  he  discovers  the  remote 
difficulty  as  easily  as  ordinary  riders 
observe  a  punctured  tire. 

Kelsey  said  he  would  teach  me  how  to 
ride.  He  started  my  machine  while 
talking  to  somebody  else  about  the  road 
down  the  valley  and  not  looking  at  it — 
just  priming  and  turning  it  over  and 
opening  it  up  as  easily  as  opening  a 
watch. 

"Now  get  on,"  he  said  and  sat  down, 
side  saddle,  on  the  luggage  carrier  be- 
hind me. 

"Now  lift  your  clutch  with  your  left 
toe — easy  now — easy!" 

The  heavy,  staggering  thing  under  us 
suddenly  began  to  possess  strange  life. 
I  could  think  of  nothing  to  compare  with 
it  except  the  rush  of  water  through  a 
hose  when  the  fire  engine  begins  to  pump 
— exactly  like  that,  I  thought,  was  the 
leaping  of  the  power  from  the  motor 
through    that    two    hundred    and    fifty 


pounds  of  metal.  Balancing  the  wheel 
on  either  side  with  my  feet  walking  on 
the  ground,  I  steered  with  the  handle- 
bars, Kelsey  holding  them,  too,  till  he 
found  and  I  found  that  balancing  the 
motorcycle  was  almost  exactly  like  that 
of  the  bicycle. 

There  was  a  wagon  going  ahead  of  us, 
an  automobile  coming  toward  us,  and  a 
street  car  coming  behind  us.  On  the 
next  block  were  seven  boys  playing  ball, 
and  as  we  cleared  the  automobile  and 
the  wagon  the  boy  at  the  bat  made  a 
hit  and  three  boys  raced  to  head  the  ball 
off  right  ahead  of  us.  Kelsey  seized 
the  handlebars,  and  when  I  opened  my 
eyes  we  were  a  hundred  yards  beyond 
with  a  clear  way  before  us. 

Now  he  told  me  about  regulating  the 
speed — with  the  clutch,  with  the  brake, 
with  the  throttle.  We  went  along  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour  till  we 
came  to  a  hill.  We  threw  open  the 
throttle  and  that  little  quarter-inch  turn 
swept  us  up  the  hill  like  a  scared  cat — I 
could  think  of  nothing  else. 

"Splitting  the   Wind" 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and 
we  went  into  it  at  thirty  miles  an  hour — 
he  said.  Tears  poured  down  my  cheeks 
for  a  while,  half  blinding  me,  but  a 
little  later  I  found  myself  squinting  prop- 
erly, and  all  was  well — in  a  way.  How- 
ever, one  should  have  goggles.  They 
save  the  eyes. 

We  rode  down  Herkimer  Hill  into 
Herkimer.  This  is  a  terror,  even  for 
experienced  riders  at  times.  It  is  steep 
and  there  are  sharp  turns,  around  which 
come  machines  at  top  speed ;  the  wonder 
is  that  many  have  not  been  killed  there. 
Beyond  the  hill  was  a  temporary  bridge, 
taking  the  place  of  one  washed  away  by 
a  spring  flood.  A  Z-turn  is  at  the  far 
end  through  sand  and  dust  and  stone. 
Kelsey  steered  through  this,  and  we  came 
into  town. 

It  was  delightful  out  on  the  country 
road;  even  the  trolley  tracks  which  we 
approached  with  foot  on  brake  and 
clutch,  ready  to  stop  by  a  simultaneous 
down  pressure  were  not  bad;  but  here 
in  town  with  wagons  and  automobiles, 
boys  on  bicycles,  and  ladies  with  baby 
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carriages  I  found  myself  suffering  from 
increasing  panic,  and  not  till  we  came 
around  into  a  side  street  and  slowed 
down  did  I  recover  from  the  nervous- 
ness. Just  as  I  recovered,  I  essayed  to 
stop  the  wheel  by  putting  down  my  feet. 
One  doesn't  stop  250  pounds  of  metal, 
and  370  pounds  of  burden  in  that  way. 
One  stops  the  machine  with  the  brake 
till  it  stops  dead.  We  almost,  but  not 
quite,  had  a  spill. 

The  second  lesson  came  two  days  later. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  that  Kelsey 
thought  I  had  done  pretty  well.  Next 
time,  he  said,  he  would  ride  one  ma- 
chine and  I  would  ride  my  own.  He 
started  the  motor  for  me  and  steadied 
me  at  the  start.  We  went  out  to  John 
Street  and  turned  back.  Then  I  fol- 
lowed him  along  John  to  the  Dolgeville 
road,  and  somehow  got  out  into  the 
country  without  running  over  anything 
I  didn't  want  to  except  a  tin  can.  Out 
on  the  macadam,  I  had  explained  to 
me  the  mystery  of  the  gears,  and  also 
found  how  necessary  it  is  to  have  one's 
coat  buttoned  up.  Trying  to  button 
one's  coat  on  a  machine  of  that  sort  all 
alone  made  me  catch  my  breath — but 
somehow  I  did  it.  Then  I  realized  that 
I  had  learned  something — that  indeed  I 
was  getting  on.  We  stopped  several 
times,  Kelsey  knowing  that  anyone  hang- 
ing onto  handle-bars  the  way  I  was  must 
soon  tire;  just  to  show  how  good  a  fel- 
low he  is,  he  didn't  say  a  word  about  it, 
nor  did  his  friend  who  accompanied  us. 

We  returned  and  I  had  glimpses  of 
hills,  valleys,  far  creeks,  and  woodlands 
— the  things  we  go  into  the  country  to 
see.  But,  also,  I  was  growing  tired. 
How  tired  I  did  not  realize  till  I  ap- 
proached town  again.  Then  I  heard  a 
strange  rattling,  and  the  machine  be- 
gan to  bump  oddly.  I  yelled  to  one  of 
the  others  to  look  and  see  what  was 
the  matter. 

"Why  you've  got  a  puncture!"  he 
called.     "Stop!" 

So  I  stopped.  Kelsey  and  his  friend 
pried  the  tire  out  at  the  rim,  took  out  a 
few  inches  of  the  inner  tube,  took  the 
piece  of  eight-penny  nail  out  of  the  case 
with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  washed  the 
hole  in  the  tube  with  gasoline  after  sand- 
papering it.     Then  they  spread  a  layer 


of  cement  on  a  patch,  another  layer  on 
the  tube,  and  when  they  were  dried  a 
little  sealed  the  hole. 

The  incident  did  not  prove  soothing. 
When  I  reached  town  I  took  the  wrong 
street  and  found  myself  bumping  up  and 
down  and  over  rough  walks  and  ruts.  I 
plunged  over  a  crest  and  lost  my  way  on 
the  principal  residence  street  in  town. 
Quite  panic-stricken — a  case  of  sheer 
nerves — I  turned  up  instead  of  down 
street,  and  then,  realizing  that  I  was 
coming  to  disaster,  I  turned  off  every- 
thing I  could  think  of  and  the  thing 
stopped. 

"Where  you  going?"  Kelsey  ex- 
claimed, overtaking  me. 

"I  lost  my  head,"  I  told  him,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  I  found  my  equilibrium 
restored  in  some  measure.  By  taking  a 
little  time,  getting  the  wheel  turned 
around  and  the  motor  started,  I  man- 
aged to  recover  enough  to  ride  down 
into  Main  Street,  through  the  crowd  of 
people  going  home  from  work,  tooting 
my  horn,  and  arrived  safely  at  the  garage 
again. 

"What  do  you  think  he  did?"  Kelsey 
remarked.  "He  had  a  puncture!  His 
first  ride  alone,  too!" 

A  friend  who  saw  me  make  the  grade 
down  to  Main  Street  that  afternoon  re- 
marked : 

"You  don't  have  to  squeeze  the  grips 
so   hard — just   take   hold   lightly!" 

I  knew  what  he  meant,  of  course. 
Observers  find  it  easy  to  spot  the  rigid, 
hang-fast  poise  of  the  beginner  on  a 
motorcycle.  On  the  saddle  the  learner 
feels  as  if  there  was  disaster  at  every 
bend  and  corner,  in  every  rut  and  fence, 
and  the  coming  automobile,  rig,  bunch 
of  motorcycles,  seems  the  approach  of 
dark  doom,  but  it  is  not  the  beginner 
who  is  wrecked.  Of  course,  he  bends 
a  handle-bar — I  did — or  something  like 
that;  but  real  disaster  comes  to  the 
riders  who  know  it  all  and  presume  on 
their  knowledge.  They  take  to  guessing 
that  they  can  make  a  turn  without  skid- 
ding— and  they  guess  wrong;  or  they  go 
too  fast  and  someone  steps  in  front  of 
them,  or  drives  into  their  way.  Be  it 
said  for  the  reckless  motorcyclers  who 
were  hurt  or  killed — many  lost  their 
lives  turning  out  to  save  the  other  fellow. 


A  MATTER  OF  RECORD 

By  GERALD  MORGAN 

Accounts  Differ,  But  All  Agree  as  to   the  Man,  the  Flute,  and 

the  Time 


T  is  all  a  matter  of  military  record. 
First,  we  have  the  confidential  report 
of  Major-General  da  Silva,  filed  in 
the  War  Office  at  Rio  and  entitled: 
"Expedition  to  the  post  known  as 
Monamuerta,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Madre  de  Dios  River,  in  the  province 
of  Acre  (Brazil)."  This  report  de- 
scribes the  embarkation  of  the  Brazilian 
forces  in  light-draught  flatboats  and 
launches,  the  navigation  of  uncharted 
rivers,  and  the  final  occupation  of  the 
post.  It  goes  on  to  relate,  in  detail,  the 
delivery  of  the  Bolivian  assaults  and  their 
consequent  failure.  Then  follow  certain 
enumerations  of  losses,  noticeably  "by  the 
poisoned  arrows  of  an  unknown  tribe  of 
aboriginal  Indians." 

This  closes  the  military  report.  But 
there  is  a  curious  postscript:  "On  June 
3d,"  writes  General  da  Silva,  "the  enemy 
finally  retired  from  before  Monamuerta; 
but  on  August  11th  another  force  ap- 
peared before  the  post,  surprised  Major 
Pereira,  and  caused  him  to  withdraw. 
Upon  hearing  of  this,  I  advanced  upon 
the  enemy's  position,  after  effecting  a 
junction  with  Major  Pereira,  and  carried 
it  at  the  first  assault,  capturing  the  en- 
tire forces  of  the  enemy.  Casualties, 
none ;  prisoners,  one  officer,  fourteen 
men,  one  scout.  (The  latter,  as  he  was 
a  non-combatant,  and,  moreover,  a  North 
American,  I  deemed  it  wise  to  liberate 
after  he  had  given  me  his  parole." 

Second,  we  have  the  confidential  re- 
port of  Colonel  Diego  Riesco,  filed  in  La 
Paz,  entitled:  "Military  expedition 
against  the  post  of  Monamuerta,  on  the 
headwaters  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  River, 
in  the  province  of  Acre  (Bolivia),  seized 
and  wrongfully  occupied  by  the  Brazilian 
Government."      This    report    first    de- 


scribes the  fifty-one  days'  march  of  the 
Bolivian  forces,  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen men,  all  infantry.  During  the  end 
of  May  they  arrived  before  Mona- 
muerta, already  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
almost  half  their  numbers,  delivered  two 
unsuccessful  assaults,  and  then,  "being  in 
imminent  danger  of  capture,  owing  to 
the  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  en- 
emy, I  judged  it  only  prudent  to  retire 
from  the  field." 

Follows  a  list  of  casualties,  counter- 
signed at  La  Paz:    Killed  in  battle,  29 
died  of  wounds,  23;  died  of  fever,  212 
by   the    attacks    of    the    aborigines,    50 
missing,  58.     "Of  the  missing,"  writes 
Colonel    Riesco,    "fifty-two,    under    the 
command  of  Captain  Valverde  and  sub- 
Lieutenant   Lloso,   were   detached,   thir- 
teen days  after  leaving  La  Paz,  in  order, 
if  possible,  to  circumvent  the  aborigines, 
whose   blowpipes    and    arrows   were   al- 
ready becoming  troublesome,  and  this  de- 
tachment   was   never   heard    of    again." 
Out  of  514  men,  only  142  returned. 

Colonel  Riesco  admits  himself  morti- 
fied, but  maintains,  by  way  of  apology, 
that  "the  absence  of  paths  and  waterways, 
the  inability  to  discover  adequate  forage 
— except  bananas — the  presence  of  a  dis- 
tinctly hostile  countryfolk,  and  the 
prevalence  of  an  almost  invariably  fatal 
and  hitherto  unknown  variety  of  malarial 
fever,  combine  to  forbid  judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  Europe, 
where  the  factors  of  war  are  of  quite  a 
different  character."  And  I  think,  in 
view  of  the  distinctly  hostile  countryfolk, 
with  their  blowpipes,  and  the  fever,  and 
the  "except  bananas,"  we  are  bound  to 
agree  with  Colonel  Riesco. 

But  there  is  also  a  footnote,  entered  by 
a  clerk  of  the  war  office,  and  initialed  by 
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the  minister:  "In  regard  to  the  force 
under  command  of  Captain  Valverde  and 
sub-Lieutenant  Lloso,  referred  to  above 
as  missing,  five  privates  of  the  line  were 
returned  to  La  Paz  by  the  Bolivian  con- 
sular agent  at  Para.  One  of  these 
brought  with  him  the  report  of  Lieu- 
tenant Lloso,  who  died  at  Monamuerta, 
but  it  is  deemed  inadvisable,  even  here, 
to  file  this  report  in  full.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  some  two  months  later,  a  small 
fraction  of  the  above  force — the  others 
being  dead — did  actually,  after  much 
wandering,  arrive  at  Monamuerta  and 
deliver  a  temporarily  successful  assault 
upon  the  position.  Lieutenant  Lloso  was 
unable  to  walk  at  this  time,  and  the  as- 
sault was  planned  and  carried  out  by  a 
foreign  guide. 

"Lieutenant  Lloso's  death  followed 
scon  after  the  recapture  of  the  position  by 
the  Brazilians.  There  are  five  survivors, 
viz.,  etc.,  etc."  Then,  another  note: 
"The  foreign  guide,  according  to  the  di- 
vided opinion  of  the  survivors,  was  either 
the  devil  or  a  North  American.  To  my 
mind  it  makes  little  difference  which. 
J.  de  P."  The  War  Office  clerk  must 
have  his  joke. 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  main  these 
reports  agree ;  but  there  is  one  right  angle 
of  variance.  In  the  Brazilian  report, 
General  da  Silva  calls  the  foreigner 
"scout,"  and  "non-combatant,"  while 
Lieutenant  Lloso  refers  to  him  as  the 
leader  of  the  "temporarily  successful  as- 
sault." And  the  Bolivian  soldiers  thought 
he  was  the  devil.  It  is  a  clear  case  of 
paying  your  money  and  taking  your 
choice. 

Many  are  the  difficulties  of  the  his- 
torian. Exclaim  the  governments  at  Rio 
and  La  Paz,  "A  war  between  Brazil  and 
Bolivia? — Nations  that  have  lived  on  the 
most  friendly,  nay  brotherly  terms  ever 
since  their  foundation?  Never!!"  True, 
there  were  some  points  in  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  the  boundaries  of  the  province  of 
Acre  a  short  time  since,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  question  was  settled  by 
arbitration.  Fighting  on  the  border? 
Perhaps,  but  quite  unsanctioned  by  any 
authorities.  One  must  remember  that 
the  Madre  de  Dios  is  very  far  away. 

But  one  finds  the  reports  of  General 
da  Silva  and  of  Colonel  Diego  Riesco, 


after  an  adroit  search.  And,  further, 
there  is  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Santiago 
Lloso,  perhaps  concealed  in  the  desk  next 
to  the  little  safe  of  the  Minister  of  War, 
off  his  courtyard,  where  he  keeps  his 
through  ticket  to  Paris.  Then,  there  is 
Major  Pereira,  that  one  mentioned  not 
too  favorably  in  the  report  of  General 
da  Silva;  he  is  a  well-known  visitor  of 
the  cafes  of  Santos. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  lean  straw-colored 
man  sitting  in  the  bar  of  the  Kosmos 
Hotel  at  Punta  Arenas.  He  leans  his  feet 
on  the  rail  and  he  says:  "South  Amer- 
ica? What  do  you  know  about  South 
America!  Why,  I've  been  through  and 
through  her.  I've  pushed  her  vitals  out 
of  place.  If  I  had  my  rights,  I'd  be  the 
emperor  of  the  whole  blamed  continent!" 
But  he  never  descends  to  narrative — only 
chance  allusions  to  blow  pipes  and  moon- 
blindness  and  odd  ways  of  fighting  in  odd 
places  along  the  Peru-Bolivia-Brazil 
frontier.  Better  the  absinthe-laden  con- 
fidences of  Major  Pereira  at  the  Cafe  de 
Paris,  in  Santos.  Better  the  military 
narrative  of  sub-Lieutenant  Lloso,  now 
in  his  lonely  grave  beside  the  River  of 
the  Mother  of  God. 

Sub-lieutenants  are  unused  to  writ- 
ing reports  of  long  campaigns,  and  San- 
tiago Lloso  displays  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience through  the  strain  of  the  whole 
document.  He  was  very  young,  and  his 
report  reads  merely  as  the  simple  diary 
of  a  boy.  First,  he  describes  the  orders 
given  by  Colonel  Riesco  to  his  Captain 
Valverde,  after  the  killing  of  two  men 
by  poisoned  arrows.  They  were  to  make 
a  three-days'  detour,  guided  by  one  of 
the  Aymara  Indians,  to  see  if  they  could 
surround  the  "troublesome  aborigines"  ; 
but,  as  the  boy  justly  remarks,  how  can 
one  surround  people  who  insist  on  living 
in  trees,  and  travel  that  way  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ground?  "Perhaps  with  a 
balloon,"  comments  Lieutenant  Lloso. 

On  the  second  day,  we  read,  as  they 
were  passing  through  a  dense  jungle  of 
-  creepers  and  undergrowth,  "the  whole 
air  began  to  whir  like  a  sudden  wind." 
The  aborigines  had  arrived ;  the  pursued 
had  turned  upon  the  pursuers.  There 
followed  a  vast  deal  of  aimless  shooting, 
and,  when  the  tribes  had  retired,  nine 
men  were  found  upon  the  ground,  en- 
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gaged  in  the  act  of  a  very  painful  death. 
The  arrows  were  poisoned ;  the  men 
"curled  up  entirely  crooked."  And 
among  the  dead  were  numbered  Captain 
Valverde  and  the  Aymara  Indian  guide. 

Thus  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Lloso 
the  sole  command  of  forty-five  men.  He 
did  not  know  where  he  was;  the  guide 
was  dead,  but  he  decided  to  go  on,  there- 
by showing  plainly  of  what  stuff  he  was 
made.  "I  thought  it  my  duty,"  he 
writes,  "to  attempt,  at  least,  to  carry  out 
the  orders  issued  to  Captain  Valverde. 
The  natives  continued  to  make  constant 
demonstrations  against  us,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  another  man.  There  was 
no  food  to  be  had  except  a  few  unripe 
bananas;  no  fires  could  be  made,  several 
were  ill  of  the  fever,  and,  above  all,  every 
one  of  them  knew  that  we  were  traveling 
through  an  unknown  and  hostile  wilder- 
ness, surrounded  by  dangers  and  without 
a  compass.  In  view  of  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, I  cannot  sufficiently  praise 
the  discipline  and  fortitude  of  the 
troops."  Then  he  adds  below :  "It's  ter- 
ribly lonely ! — I  have  a  touch  of  the  fever 
myself."  Here  is  an  odd  jumble  of  half- 
learned  military  expressions  and  the  cry 
of  a  boy  lost  in  the  woods. 

Then  the  troublesome  aborigines  gath- 
ered up  their  courage  and  became  still 
more  troublesome.  Each  day  marked  an 
increase  of  their  daring;  each  attack  left 
behind  it  a  soldier  or  two  twisting  crook- 
edly to  his  death.  And  now  it  became 
ridiculously  apparent  to  Lieutanent  Lloso 
that  he  was  lost.  Seven  man  had  been 
killed,  three  died  of  fever;  yet  he  gave 
no  hint  of  turning  back.  On  the  elev- 
enth day  they  came  in  sight  of  a  small, 
sparsely-wooded  eminence,  and  here  they 
made  a  temporary  camp.  He  speaks  of 
this  as  a  relief,  as  affording  shelter  from 
the  arrows  and  blowpipes.  Nevertheless 
the  aborigines  lurked  close  at  hand. 

Then  follow  a  few  lines  announcing 
his  decision  to  start  again — after  that 
there  is  a  long  hiatus.  Ten  days  later 
the  report  begins  anew,  like  a  telegraph 
instrument  out  of  order.  Further  en- 
gagements with  the  native  tribes;  more 
fever;  more  deaths.  Then — "the  men 
were  very  weary  and  weak  and  hungry, 
but  they  pressed  on,  calling  out  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  stragglers,  'la  ultima 


mono,  se  ahogal'  (which  means:  'the  last 
monkey  gets  drowned!'  and  points  to  the 
fate  of  this  one,  as  they  cross  the  rivers  in 
a  chain,  each  hanging  to  his  neighbor's 
tail).  I  myself  went  first,  and  to  encour- 
age them  played  upon  the  flute  of  one 
who  was  already  dead,  an  air  which  I 
had  heard  the  bands  playing  in  La  Paz. 
It  is  the  only  instrument,  the  only  air 
I  know. 

"Suddenly  there  appeared  before  us, 
in  the  middle  of  the  trail,  a  man  of  white 
skin.  He  was  very  hairy  and  quite 
naked,  so  that  the  men  were  afraid  and 
halted,  crying  out  that  he  was  either 
ghost  or  devil.  But  he  answered,  in  our 
language,  that  he  was  neither  ghost  nor 
devil,  but  one  of  our  race;  and  glancing 
upon  my  men,  asked  in  turn  whether  we 
were  not  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  And 
being  in  sore  and  helpless  straits,  I  told 
him  whither  we  were  going  and  asked 
him  where  we  were  and  whether  he 
would  guide  us.  He  looked  up,  and 
looked  down,  and  answered:  'It  is  many 
days'  march,  buron  one  condition  I  will 
lead  you — that  you  continue  to  play  that 
tune,  for  there  is  magic  in  it.'  Then  I 
answered  him  that  I  would  do  as  he  de- 
sired and,  in  turn,  I  questioned  him  of 
the  virtue  of  the  tune. 

"  'It  is  the  tune  of  a  dead  nation,'  he 
said  in  a  manner  scornfully.  'It  was  my 
father's  tune,  and  there  is  that  in  it  which 
has  carried  men  through  Hell  and  out 
the  other  side.  Surely  it  will  carry  you 
to  the  place  where  you  would  be.'  I 
thought  him  mad,  or  something  more 
than  mad,  for  he  brought  food,  and  in 
their  language  spoke  to  the  bloody  tribes 
that  ever  hovered  at  our  elbow,  so  that 
from  that  day  forward  they  molested  us 
no  more,  but  came  to  our  camps  bearing 
deer-meat.  Only  the  fever  he  could  not 
abate." 

There  is  but  little  more — a  chronicle 
of  marches  and  of  deaths,  for  the  fever 
clung  to  them  like  a  wolf-pack.  There 
is  one  short  account  of  a  visit  to  an  en- 
campment of  the  savage  tribes :  "We  came 
to  the  village  at  sunset,  and  they  greeted 
us,  bringing  forth  food;  and  there  we 
passed  the  night.  So  we  feasted,  and 
they  who  had  been  but  yesterday  our 
deadly  enemies  sat  by  our  side  to-day, 
and  about  the  necks  of  the  soldiers  they 
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placed  collars  of  brightly  colored  birds 

and  butterflies  as  tokens  of  good  will. 
But  the  stranger  sat  apart,  and  to  him 
the  chief  deferred,  making  obeisance  be- 
fore him  as  though  he  were  a  king." 
Then  more  chronicles  and  deaths;  and 
once,  "I,  too,  am  ill  of  the  fever,  and 
often  must  be  carried,  but  still  I  play 
the  air." 

Then,  nothing  until  the  end :  "We  are 
here,  but  I  can  no  longer  walk.  The 
Brazilian  flag  floats  over  Monamuerta. 
They  will  carry  me  forward,  so  that  I 
shall  still  see  them,  and  play  to  them,  as 
they  charge."  Then,  the  very  last  word: 
"We  have  taken  Monamuerta.  Now  I 
can  die."  And  here  endeth  the  chronicle 
of  Santiago  Lloso. 

Major  Pereira,  with  his  comfortable 
billet  at  Santos,  really  likes  to  tell  the 
story  now — in  confidence,  of  course. 

"You  know,  da  Silva  might  have  got 
me  into  a  lot  of  trouble  that  time  at 
Monamuerta,"  he  whispers,  "the  first 
fighting  was  all  right,  but  afterwards  my 
own  command  just  rotted  day  by  day 
with  the  fever.  And  as  for  that  second 
business,  I  don't  understand  it  yet. 

"One  evening  my  sentry  came  running 
in  and  said  he'd  seen  the  devil  and  tried 
to  get  under  the  bed.  I  prodded  him  out, 
and  thinking  it  was  one  of  those  little 
monkey-imps  with  blowpipes — it's  nasty 
to  see  a  man  curl  up  and  die  that  way — 
I  asked  him  what  the  devil  looked  like. 
He  said  he  was  white  and  quite  naked, 
with  flowers  round  his  neck  and  a  snake 
curled  about  his  stomach,  and  that  he  was 
playing  upon  something  that  sounded  like 
a  flute.  I  told  the  sentry  to  come  with 
me,  and  he  at  once  became  guilty  of  gross 
insubordination — so  I  went  out  alone. 
You  know,  one  doesn't  often  get  a  chance 
to  see  a  devil  like  that.  But  I  didn't  see 
anything,  and  the  sentry  went  to  lock-up. 
Still,  he  told  the  others,  and  I  heard  them 
croaking  about  it  all  through  the  night. 

"Nine  o'clock  next  morning  there  was 
a  private  loafing  in  the  doorway.  He 
spoke  to  me  and  said  he  thought  he'd  seen 
a  movement  in  the  jungle.  So  I  ordered 
out  the  men.  Then,  very  quietly,  and  it 
seemed  a  long  way  off,  we  began  to  hear 
something  which  sounded  exactly  like  a 
flute.     Now,  musical  instruments  are  not 


found  on  the  Madre  de  Dios,  and  1  no- 
ticed a  shiver  run  down  the  line  of  men 
and  the  prisoner  began  to  beat  like  mad 
on  the  door  of  the  lock-up. 

"Then,  a  whitish,  stark  naked  figure 
came  out  of  the  undergrowth — its  face 
was  hairy,  and  there  was  a  bright  collar 
around  its  neck  and  something  black 
about  its  belly,  and  it  whistled  through 
its  teeth.  Almost  at  the  same  time  other 
darker  figures  followed  it,  and  the  flute- 
music  increased.  Then  they  ran 
toward  us. 

"I  turned — I  turned  to  go.  My  men 
already  had  some  twenty  yards'  start. 
They  had  left  the  prisoner  in  the  lock-up. 
Now  he  was  imitating  a  caged  gorilla — 
I  opened  it  quickly,  and  he  shot  past  me 
like  a  rat,  and  in  that  instant — I  admit 
I  reached  the  boats  not  far  behind  him — 
I  saw  something  which  looked  suspi- 
ciously like  a  cartridge-belt. 

"Devils  don't  carry  cartridge-belts.  I 
told  da  Silva  that,  but  of  course  I 
couldn't  hold  the  men,  and  he  was  pretty 
cautious  when  we  came  back.  There 
wasn't  a  sound — not  a  sound.  At  first 
you  couldn't  see  any  difference  in  the 
place,  but  after  da  Silva  got  out  his 
glasses  and  looked  through  them  he 
cursed  and  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  flag 
that  was.  'I  wasn't  sure,'  I  said,  'but  it 
couldn't  be  Brazilian  or  Bolivian,'  and 
da  Silva  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
thought  it  was  the  flag  of  Hell  or  not. 
We  went  on,  and  he  ordered  the  place 
surrounded. 

"The  silence  was  horribly  uncomfort- 
able.- Da  Silva  was  looking  at  the  flag. 
'It  isn't  anything  I  ever  saw  before,'  he 
repeated,  'it's  like  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  only  there  aren't  enough  stars, 
and  the  stripes  run  too  thick.'  Then  he 
put  the  glasses  down.  'It  wouldn't  take 
much  to  make  the  men  bolt,'  he  added. 
'Just  look  at  them.  .  .  .  Pereira,  where's 
the  machine-gun?'  'Inside,'  I  answered. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  down  at  me,  very 
slowly,  beginning  with  my  boots,  and, 
with  pain,  I  realized  that  it  was  quite 
time  for  me  to  start  something.  'If  you 
will  permit  me,  General,'  I  said,  'I  will 
go  into  the  house  and  reconnoiter.'  He 
smiled  unpleasantly.  'Perhaps  that 
would  be  the  wisest  thing,'  he  answered. 

"It  was  perfectly  sunshiny  and  quiet, 
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but  it  wasn't  restful.  I  walked  step  by 
step  across  the  open  space,  thinking  all  the 
time  what  I'd  give  to  be  able  to  run,  and 
out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  the  sol- 
diers creeping  up  closer  to  each  other. 
They  were  all  lined  up  along  the  edge  of 
the  jungle,  and  if  the  door  had  opened 
just  then,  or  if  anyone  had  made  a  noise 
at  all  like  a  flute,  they'd  have  dived  for 
the  woods.  Then  I  walked  up  to  the 
door  and  knocked.  Behind  me  1  heard 
the  men  getting  themselves  ready  to 
start.     Then  I  opened  it  and  went  in. 

"There  wasn't  a  sound.  It  was  quite 
dark.  I  thought  I  saw  shapes  and  shad- 
ows of  men,  but  there  wasn't  a  sound. 
I  stood  there — -I  remember  I  said:  'Come 
out!     Come  out!' 

"Then  a  face  appeared  out  of  one  of 
the  bunks.  It  was  the  face  of  the  very 
hairy  man  I  had  seen  before.  'Hush!' 
he  whispered.  'They're  sleeping.'  'But 
I  must  send  for  my  men,'  I  said.  'Do 
you  surrender?'  'We  surrender,'  he  re- 
plied. 

"They  took  ages  to  come.  The  hairy 
man  stepped  out  through  the  doorway 
to  meet  da  Silva — he  was  quite  naked.  I 
saw  the  men  stop,  but  da  Silva  beat  them 
with  the  flat  of  his  sabre. 

"The  hairy  man  held  out  his  rifle. 
'We  surrender,'  he  said,  'but  I  have  no 
sword.'  'Who  are  you?'  cried  da  Silva 
angrily,  'and  what's  it  all  about?  What 
on  earth  is  it  all  about?  What  flag  is 
that?' 

"The  hairy  man  answered:  'We  are 
Bolivians  who  strayed  from  the  main 
force  and  lost  our  way.  We  have  no  of- 
ficers— the  Lieutenant  has  just  died.  I 
am  the  scout.'  'But  that's  not  the  Bo- 
livian flag,'  growled  da  Silva. 

"The  man  smiled.  'That's  no  flag 
that  you  would  know,  sir,'  he  said ;  'that's 
the  flag  of  my  own  native  land.  Some 
friends  of  mine  made  it  for  me,  out  over 


there.'     He  pointed  to  the  jungle.     'I  am 
a  North  American,'  lie  added. 

'  'Well,  we'll  have  it  down,  anyway,' 
said  da  Silva. 

"So  we  took  possession.  We  sent  the 
Bolivians  down  to  Para  on  Hatboats. 
They  were  full  of  fever  and  almost  dead 
of  exposure.  The  North  American  went, 
too.  He  was  mad.  He  used  to  go  out 
into  the  jungle  and  talk  with  the  wild 
aborigines  in  their  own  language,  and  he 
went  to  their  feasts  without  fear.  He 
said  he  had  been  a  sort  of  king  over  them. 
The  flag,  he  said,  was  neither  theirs  nor 
his,  but  that  of  his  own  country.  Yet  I 
know  that  it  was  not  the  flag  of  the 
United  States,  so  why  did  he  say  he  was 
a  North  American  ?  He  begged  for  the 
flute  when  he  went  away.  Of  course  he 
was  mad !  I  do  not  know  what  has  be- 
come of  him.  The  soldiers  all  say  he  was 
a  devil,  and  sometimes — sometimes  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  them." 


The  lean,  straw-colored  man  suddenly 
dropped  his  feet  from  the  bar-rail  of  the 
Kosmos  Hotel. 

"Monamuerta?"  he  cried.  "You've 
heard  of  it?  That's  how  I  got  free  pas- 
sage to  Para.  .  .  .  'Lived  with  the  In- 
dians?' Of  course! — they  were  my  sub- 
jects. Overlooking  the  question  of  blow- 
pipes— but  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  tired  of 
the  country,  and  of  pretending  to  be  my 
own  prehistoric  ancestor.  .  .  .  'Flute- 
playing? — the  flag?'  Certainly  it  was 
my  flag.  I  led  the  Bolivians  because  I 
wanted  to,  and  because  little  Lloso  was 
the  right  stuff  and  plaj^ed  the  right  tune. 
I  buried  that  boy  with  the  flag  round 
him,  and  the  flute  by  his  side — it  was 
plain  justice  and  he  had  a  soldier's  re- 
ward. 'The  flag? — the  tune?'  You 
didn't  guess?  Does  America  cherish  the 
memory  of  more  than  one  dead  nation  ?" 


"  The  Fountain  of  Youth,"  by  Charles  Tenney 
Jackson,  begins  in  the  October  OUTING.  It 
is  a  story  of  how  two  weary  men  found  change 
and  adventure  in  the  old  pirate  state  of  Barataria. 
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THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  LONE  STAR 


^HE  Lone  Star  rode  snug- 
ly in  her  sheltered  har- 
bor. Outside  the  west 
wind  across  Kasakokwog 
kicked  up  a  vexing  sea, 
while  somewhere  in  the 
woods  to  the  north  a  disgruntled  canoe- 
man  hit  the  trail  for  Atikokan.  For  Bob 
Martell  had  conceived  a  grievance. 

We  had  come  down  the  Dawson  Route 
in  western  Ontario,  Pink  and  his  wife 
and  myself,  from  Windigoostigwan  to 
Sturgeon,  with  Martell  and  George 
Kydd  as  canoemen.  Then  swinging 
north  through  Batchewaung  Lake  and 
McAlpine  to  Kasakokwog,  within  reach 
again  of  our  Jumping  Off  Place,  the 
others  had  gone  out,  leaving  Bob  and  me 
to  adventure  alone  the  long  trail  to  Rainy 
Lake. 
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In  this  strategic  situation  Bob  had 
struck.  Five  o'clock  was  late  enough  for 
any  man  to  work,  and  three  per  day  was 
under  the  cost  of  living.  But  his  threat 
to  "bunch  the  job"  had  been  heartily 
and  surprisingly  seconded.  Thus  while 
the  erstwhile  crew  faced  twenty-odd 
miles  of  straight  hike,  the  Lone  Star 
swung  at  her  moorings  and  took  on 
cargo. 

One  trims  a  canoe  for  the  work  in 
hand.  The  blow  was  hard,  but  not  dan- 
gerous, so  when  the  Lone  Star  rounded 
into  the  open  lake  she  was  well  down  on 
a  level  keel,  swung  into  the  west  with  a 
twist  of  the  paddle,  and  bore  steadily  into 
the  teeth  of  the  wind  for  the  outlet  and 
portage  to  Quetico. 

All  the  aspects  of  the  wilderness  are 
heightened  when  one  travels  alone.     In 
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a  country  that  is  unfamiliar  and  un- 
traveled  ami  still  partly  unmapped  there 
is  even  some  of  the  tang  ami  uncertaint) 
of  exploration.  "Rise  free  from  care 
beyond  the  dawn,"  said  Thoreau,  "and 
seek  adventures.  Let  the  noon  find  thee 
by  other  lakes  and  the  night  overtake  thee 
everywhere  at  home.  There  are  no 
larger  fields  than  these,  no  worthier 
games  than  may  here  be  played."  In 
this  buO}'ant  spirit  the  Lone  Star  coquet- 
ted with  each  beckoning  point  and  kept 
her  forefoot  upon  the  unfolding  trail. 

For  a  day  on  Quetico  she  was  wind 
bound.  I  had  camped  where  rangers 
were  building  a  log  cabin,  on  the  large 
island  which  commands  the  two  main 
arms  of  the  lake.  The  rangers  had  gone 
away,  but  it  was  a  wonderful  day  for  all 
that,  with  brilliant  sunshine,  fleecy,  scud- 
ding clouds,  and  waves  dashing  on  the 
shore  below  the  camp.  It  passed  with 
many  pipes,  the  reading  of  Thoreau — a 
delightful  companion  on  a  wilderness 
voyage — and  solicitous  tending  of  the 
bean  kettle  over  the  rangers'  stone  fire- 
place. 

Followed  a  day  of  erratic  zig-zagging 
down  the  long  south  arm  of  the  lake, 
from  point  to  point,  each  vantage  com- 


posing in  the  finder  ol  the  camera  a 
different  charm.  Graduallj  the  light 
failed  and  loons  serenaded  the  westering 
sun,  with  Jean  Lake  still  two  portages 
away. 

The  first  was  easy  in  the  long  Ontario 
gloaming.  It  ran  beside  a  tumbling 
brook,  scarce  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
to  a  little  muddy  lake  on  the  side  of  a 
divide.  It  was  nearly  dark  under  the 
trees  and  a  wise  time  to  camp.  But  the 
mud  hole  was  dismal  and  mosquito  in- 
fested, while  over  the  divide  was  Jean, 
whose  charms  had  been  foretold  by 
rangers. 

The  canoe  went  first,  while  yet  some 
faint  suggestion  of  a  trail  persisted  in  the 
deepening  gloom.  At  the  end  was  a  nar- 
row inlet,  its  black  surface  relieved  by  the 
skeleton  arms  of  a  fallen  tree.  On  either 
side  the  tall  black  ranks  of  the  forest 
shut  in  like  a  canyon.  In  the  dusk  be- 
tween twilight  and  dark  the  detail  in 
the  trees  was  lost,  though  their  feeling 
remained,  like  the  impressionism  of  a 
pictorialist.  The  last  trip  over  went 
stumblingly,  with  uncertain  feet  sensing 
the  different  impact  of  the  trail  through 
the  soft  soles  of  the  moccasins.  Impres- 
sionism was  gone.     Floor  and  walls  of 
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With  each  succeeding 
flash  the  shore  line  bulked 
higher.  Then  it  rose  close 
at  hand.  In  its  shelter  the 
restless  water  smoothed  out 
and  she  ran  in  beside  a 
shelving  rock,  behind  which 
spread  a  level  forest  floor, 
bedded  with  thick,  dry 
moss,  which  gave  under  the 
feet  like  a  feather  bed.  It 
was  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  string  the  tent  between 
two  trees,  to  guy  the  ropes 
to  one  fallen  behind,  and  to 
anchor  the  sod  cloth  with 
broken  limbs.  Then  came 
the  canyon  were  blended  alike  in  a  black,  the  duffle,  piled  along  the  wall,  with  the 
impenetrable    void,    over    the    center    of      blanket    laid    on    the    moss    beside.      As 
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which  ran  the  narrow,  gray  half-tone  of 
the  sky.  The  sky  was  shot  across  with 
tremulous  flashes  of  far  distant  light- 
ning. 

Under  the  narrow  gray  band  the  Lone 
Star  stole  cautiously,  following  its  turns 
at  quarter  speed.  The  band  widened 
gradually.  At  intervals  it  was  luminous 
with  pulsating  light.  The  impending,  in- 
visible walls  drew  back,  and  a  feeling  of 
space  ensued,  as  when  one  passes  to  a 
larger  room.  The  air  blew  fresher,  and 
with  it  came  sharper  flashes,  disclosing  a 
little  bay,  at  whose  far  side  a  jutting 
point  gave  promise  of  camp. 

Outside  the  point  the 
waves  slapped  saucily  in 
the  stiffening  breeze.  On 
its  hither  side  the  Lone  Star 
tied  up  and  made  recon- 
naissance. Lightning  and  a 
match  showed  small  hospi- 
tality. There  was  scarce 
room  to  sit  among  the 
jagged  rocks,  let  alone  pitch 
a  tent  and  sleep.  But  the 
now  vivid  flashes  discovered 
a  farther  shore,  alluring 
at  a  distance  and  surely  no 
worse.  Though  the  light- 
ning seemed  imminent,  the 
low,  dull  rumbling  of  the 
thunder  promised  an  even 
race  with  the  approaching 
storm,  so  the  Lone  Star 
turned  into  the  coming 
waves  and  made  a  run  for  it. 


the  canoe  came  up  the  sloping  rock  the 
promise  of  wind  was  fulfilled  in  the  tree- 
tops.  Next  second  it  struck  the  walls  of 
the  tent  with  a  bang  and  whipped  them 
straight  out  from  their  light  restraint. 
But  still  no  rain.  While  the  tent  flapped 
in  the  wind  I  groped  hurriedly  on  the 
shore  for  rocks;  then  weighted  it  down 
past  all  mischance. 

The  pictures  of  the  lightning  gave 
place  to  one  of  candlelight;  the  snug, 
closed  walls  of  the  tent ;  a  pile  of  dun- 
nage; the  warm,  inviting  blanket;  a  pail 
of  water  from  the  lake,  some  cold  boiled 
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rice — no  need  of  ( )mar's  wine.  Among 
all  these  changing  scenes  oi  the  Lone 
Star's  cruise  an  aural  image  persists.  The 
sweeping  rush  of  wind  through  pines  is 
shattered  with  crash  upon  crash  of  thun- 
der. A  smaller  note  of  dashing  water 
upon  stones  rings  constantly.  Constantly 
falls  the  sound  of  rain  upon  taut  silk. 

On  such  a  journey  one  is  thrown  back 
necessarily  upon  visual  pleasures.  Let 
not  the  sordid,  gustatory  passion  be  here 


ahead.  For  fiftj  yards  on  cither  side  and 
three  hundred  in  fronl  the  water  was 
smooth  and  unruffled.  I  looked  indo- 
lently into  the  bottom  ol  the  canoe,  and 
up  again  at  a  cow  moose  wading  des- 
perately and  neck-deep  tor  shore.  She 
had  been  under  the  water  for  roots. 

There  was  no  time  to  get  the  camera, 
so  the  Lone  Star  glided  smoothly  in  her 
wake  and  hove  to  where  she  had  broken 
into  the  bush.      It  was  a  wonderful  lost 


WITH  A  THREAD  ON  THE  SHUTTER 


exalted.  The  play  of  wit  and  humor  and 
the  banter  of  good  companions  is  absent. 
The  long,  changing  panorama  of  lake, 
inlet,  portage,  and  river  stretched  out 
across  the  prow  of  the  Lone  Star.  Stage 
by  stage  it  held  stationary,  with  a  pitched 
tent  in  the  center  of  interest.  Then  the 
screen  cleared  for  a  cinematograph  of 
running  action. 

A  mother  moose  and  her  calf  were 
caught  unaware  in  a  shallow,  grass- 
grown  bay.  The  youngster  was  receiv- 
ing his  first  lesson  in  aquatics,  when  sud- 
denly the  subject  shifted  to  fear  of  man. 
They  splashed  hastily  ashore  and  disap- 
peared in  the  woods  with  much  crashing 
of  undergrowth.  Again  the  Lone  Star 
rounded    a    bend    and    found    all    clear 


opportunity,  and  I  sat  there  and  thought 
about  it  and  of  whether  I  should  keep  the 
camera  uncased.  Then  out  from  behind 
some  shrubbery,  stepping  softly  and 
leisurely,  came  two  little  calf  moose. 
They  walked  slowly  around  the  bushes, 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  motionless 
and  still  cameraless  skipper,  and  again 
out  of  sight  on  the  trail  of  their  mother. 
The  breathless  stillness  that  ensued  was 
broken  by  the  sound  of  a  skipper  who 
talked  to  himself. 

On  Burntsides  Lake  the  map  ran  out. 
No  outlet  was  shown  and  the  way  was 
a  blank.  So  the  Lone  Star  cruised  anx- 
iously around  the  shore  line  and  nosed 
expectantly  into  every  reedy  bay  and 
sluggish   inlet.      Night  shut   down   with 
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the  search  unfinished.  The  abandoned 
poles  of  an  Indian's  tepee  and  splinters 
where  he  had  built  a  canoe  made  camp 
and  supper  easy.  But  in  the  morning 
the  outlet  was  found,  completely  hidden 
behind  a  point.  It  was  still  and  wide, 
like  an  arm  of  the  lake,  and  led  through 
many  turns  to  a  falls,  with  a  portage. 
From  here  a  slender  river,  the  Clear- 
water Over  Sands,  ran  down.  Long 
grasses  lined  its  shores,  and  gray  tama- 
racks, and  it  twisted  and  wound  be- 
witchingly. 

It  was  an  ideal  place  for  moose,  but 
the  wind  was  behind  and  gave  ample 
warning,  or  allowed  only  fleeting 
glimpses.  Then  the  course  shifted  slight- 
ly, and  through  a  fringe  of  grasses 
loomed  the  back  of  one,  where  it  fed  on 
the  roots  of  the  bottom.  Approach  in  the 
canoe  was  impossible,  so  I  shoved  it  into 
the  grass  and  began  a  stalk  on  foot.  A 
cow  stood  knee-deep  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  plunged  her  head  under  for 
the  tender  roots.  I  ran  as  far  as  I  dared 
and  sat  in  the  water,  with  the  grass  for 
a  screen.  Through  it  I  could  watch  her 
straighten  up,  chew  quietly,  and  duck 
for  another  mouthful.  Immediately  I 
stole  closer.     After  several  advances  the 


cover  gave  out.  Then  that  cow  raised 
her  head  to  a  curious  spectacle. 

Something  stood  dripping  in  the  grass 
by  the  shore  and  made  a  clicking  sound. 
Followed  a  noise  of  tearing  and  the  flut- 
ter of  something  black  to  the  water,  a 
strange  metallic  sound,  then  again  the 
click  and  the  black  flutter. 

"I'll  see  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Moose. 
"Perhaps  it  might  find  my  calf." 

She  acted  at  once  on  the  thought  and 
walked  toward  it.  But  straightway  that 
peculiar  animal  became  plainly  excited. 
It  waved  its  fore-legs  in  the  air,  with  the 
strange  black  thing  that  they  held,  and 
made  noises,  and  drew  from  its  side  a 
long,  black  object  that  it  held  threaten- 
ingly. 

"After  all,  I'll  let  it  go,"  decided  Mrs. 
Moose,  "and  watch  it  from  the  other 
bank." 

Turning  slowly  aside,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  more  clicks,  she  took  up  a 
position  in  thick  bushes  and  watched  in- 
tently as  the  Lone  Star  drifted  by  to 
fresh  adventures. 

Throughout  all  the  winding  course 
from  Burntsides  only  dead  reckoning  had 
indicated  that  she  might  come  out  at  the 
lower  end  of  Sturgeon,  across  from  Ma- 
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WE   SAT   ON   A   ROCK   AND   TALKED    IT   ALL   OVER 


iigne  Portage,  where  that  misnamed  and 
generally  peaceful  river  of  the  same 
name  makes  a  bold  start.  Dead  reckon- 
ing was  right,  and  the  Lone  Star  tied  up 
in  the  fading  twilight  beside  a  campsite 
under  dwarfed  oaks  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids.  Came  a  day  of  exploration 
around  the  foot  of  the  lake,  of  quiet  fish- 
ing, of  loafing  in  a  little  bay  that  held  all 
of  the  elusive  spell  of  the  wild  north 
country,  and  then  a  start  down  the  river 
and  an  adventure  of  moment. 

If  one  thinks  that  it  is  not  adventurous 
to  meet  a  strange  craft  with  two  men 
in  the  wilderness,  let  him  cruise  for  a 
week  alone.  She  was  spoken  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  portage  on  the  Ma- 
ligne.  Duluth  she  hailed  from,  and  Mc- 
Laren and  Deighton,  her  owners,  both 
aboard.  We  hauled  out  and  boiled  the 
tea  pail,  warmed  beans,  and  baked  bis- 
cuits, then  sat  on  a  rock  and  talked  it 
all  over,  with  a  thread  on  the  shutter  of 
the  camera.  Launching  their  craft,  they 
waved  farewell  and  paddled  away  in  the 
distance. 

They  had  scarcely  gone  when  another 
outfit  came  over  the  portage.  It  was 
borne  by  two  rangers  for  the  Ontario 
Government,  Johnson  and  Gibson.     We 


pitched  together  at  the  end  of  the  port- 
age and  turned  in  at  a  disgraceful  wood- 
land hour.  But  they  had  been  exploring 
the  Quetico  Preserve,  finding  its  un- 
mapped lakes  and  tracing  its  streams,  and 
time  passed  quickly  with  stories  of  un- 
fished  lakes  teeming  with  bass,  and  of 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  country. 
Also  they  told  of  an  Indian  village  be- 
low, on  Lac  La  Croix,  where  some  si- 
lent, smoky  denizens  might  join  with 
the  freebooting  Lone  Star. 

Next  morning  they  tracked  up  the 
rapids,  and  for  two  days  the  Lone  Star 
loitered  down  the  Maligne,  before  she 
ran  into  a  stiff  west  wind  on  Lac  La 
Croix.  All  the  late  afternoon  she  bucked 
it,  and  gained  the  farther  shore  when 
dusk  brought  cessation  of  the  blow. 
Somewhere  among  those  deceitful  points 
was  the  village.  It  might  be  miles.  It 
might  be  around  the  next.  Already  be- 
hind the  western  tree  line  the  last  red 
glow  had  faded.  Far  away  in  the  dim 
half  light,  against  the  dark  side  of  a 
hill,  rose  an  evening  mist.  It  hung  slug- 
gishly in  the  still  air.  But  no  sign  of  a 
village  appeared. 

The  Lone  Star  went  uncertainly,  and 
scouted  for  a  favorable  landing.     Grad- 
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ually  the  mist  faded  in  the  gathering 
dark.  It  was  a  peculiar  mist,  with  no 
other  about,  and  spread  like  smoke  from 
a  fire.  The  paddle  dipped  quietly  in  the 
water.  A  rhythmical  pulsation  was  in 
the  air.  It  gained  in  volume  until  it  be- 
came the  beat  of  a  drum.  The  bark  of  a 
dog  punctuated  it.  Rising  and  falling  in 
primitive  and  human  cadence  came  the 
sound  of  a  song. 

It  quickened  the  lagging  pace  of  the 
Lone  Star  until  the  tiny  ripples  at  her 
bow  became  wavelets,  which  spread  out 
into  the  gathering  dusk  of  Lac  La 
Croix.  She  lifted  slightly  at  the  bow 
with  each  thrust  of  the  paddle.  Astern 
she  acquired  a  wake  again,  in  which  lit- 
tle bubbles  danced  away  over  the  reced- 
ing trail.  Though  still  far  off  the  song 
swelled  louder  and  the  measured  beat  of 
the  drum  came  clear  and  distinct.  It 
was  rude  and  uncultured,  but  across  the 
bows  of  the  Lone  Star  it  carried  the 
thrill  of  a  port  and  the  promise  of  com- 
panions. Even  a  welcome  awaited, 
though  silent  and  well  contained.  Al- 
ready the  cruise  had  lengthened  beyond 


its  allotted  time.  But  here  a  consort 
would  be  found,  and  with  two  stars  on 
the  standard  I  could  drop  rapidly  down 
the  unfamiliar  current  of  the  Namakan, 
out  to  Rainy  Lake  and  Fort  Frances, 
and  so  away  from  the  Abandoned  High- 
way and  homeward.  Then  the  drum 
and  the  song  ceased  and  the  speed  un- 
consciously slackened.  It  had  been  a 
hard  day's  paddle  and  the  distance  to  go 
seemed  long. 

I  looked  back  over  the  little  bubbles 
in  the  wake.  They  floated  unsteadily, 
and  led  into  a  vista  of  wide  water  and 
up  a  river.  They  blended  strangely  with 
the  hard,  dry  ground  of  portages  and  ran 
unaccountably  around  far  points  where 
one  should  not  have  been  able  to  see. 
Here  and  there  the  red  light  of  a  fire 
glowed  beside  them  and  reflected  softly 
from  white  walls.  In  this  dim  and  al- 
luring vision  the  little  bubbles  bobbed 
lightly,  and  beckoned  backward  as  they 
went. 

But  at  the  call  of  the  drum  the  Lone 
Star  picked  up  her  speed  again  and  bore 
down  on  the  village. 
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JOHN    PAUL    JONES  -ALL-ROUND 
COLLEGE  MAN 

By  SAMUEL  A.  MUNFORD 

Medical    Examiner,    Cornell    University. 
Illustrated  with   Photographs 

'TpHE  proper  place  of  athletics  in  college  is  the  topic  of  unend- 
A  ing  discussion.  Both  sides  are  argued  usually  with  more 
heat  than  light.  In  the  last  analysis  the  matter  can  be  settled  only 
by  reference  to  the  men  concerned.  Hence  this  article  on  John 
Paul  Jones,  holder  of  the  Intercollegiate  records  for  the  half  mile 
and  the  mile,  probably  the  most  remarkable  college  runner  who 
has  yet  appeared.  His  case  is  valuable  both  as  evidence  and  as 
a  standard.  The  more  we  can  have  of  men  like  Jones  the  better 
for  our  colleges  and  for  college  athletics. 


^^  HE  athletic  training  of  the 
university  student  seems 
to  have  become  recog- 
nized generally  as  a  very 
important  part  to  the 
making  of  an  all-round 
college  man.  Scholarship  and  physique 
have  combined.  Consider  this  statement 
made  by  Professor  B.  A.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  University,  after  a  series  of  ex- 
haustive investigations: 

"If  there  is  any  truth  in  statistics,"  he 
said,  "the  world's  work  and  greatest 
achievements  are  to  be  attained  by  the 
men  as  a  class  who  have  the  best  brains 
in  the  best  bodies." 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prove 
Professor  Sargent's  significant  conclu- 
sion, it  is  interesting  to  take  as  an  ex- 
ample the  idol  of  Cornell  University, 
John  Paul  Jones,  whom  President  Schur- 
man  has  declared  is  the  best  type,  em- 
bodying all  the  conditions  that  are  re- 
quired to  make  an  all-round  college  man. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  few,  outside  of  his 
college  friends,  know  the  whole  story  of 
this  young  athlete's  life.  Only  they  alone 
can  explain  the  extraordinary  senti- 
ment which  is  held  for  him  by  his  fel- 
lows. During  his  senior  year  (he  was 
graduated  in  June),  Jones  held  the  posi- 


tion of  freshman  adviser,  captain  of  the 
cross-country  team,  captain  of  the  track 
team,  and  class  president.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  when  the  blanks  sent  to 
each  senior  had  been  tabulated,  it  was 
found  that  in  a  class  of  approximately 
one  thousand  he  had  been  voted : 

First — the  most  popular  college  man. 

Second — the  most  respected. 

Third — the  best  all-round  man. 

Fourth — the  man  who  had  done  the 
most  for  his  college. 

These  were  honors  which  had  never 
before  been  accorded  to  a  Cornell  man 
since  the  university  has  reached  its  pres- 
ent size.  And  in  spite  of  the  many 
activities  with  which  his  college  life  was 
occupied,  in  spite  of  the  honors  which 
were  literally  heaped  upon  him,  Jones 
has  at  no  time  failed  to  realize  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  college  course. 

John  Paul  Jones  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1890.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Phillips  Exeter  and  entered 
Cornell  in  the  fall  of  1909,  registering  in 
the  college  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
From  an  athletic  point  of  view,  he 
showed  no  exceptional  promise  when  he 
first  joined  the  university.  At  Exeter 
he  was  unable  even  to  make  a  place  for 
himself  on   the  track  team   till  the  last 
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ONE  OF  THE  BEST  PICTURES  OF  JONES 
Showing    his    well-proportioned    physical    devel- 
opment. 

year.  In  his  senior  year  there  he  ran 
well  but  without  great  promise  until 
the  last  race  of  the  season,  when  he  broke 
the  record  for  the  school. 

When  Jones  entered  the  university,  his 
father  was  not  living.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  some  way  of  financial  help, 
so  he  started  in  to  work  his  way  through 
college.  First  he  did  manual  work  in 
one  of  the  fraternities  of  which  he  ul- 
timately became  a  member.  Later  he 
opened  a  laundry  agency,  taking  and  de- 
livering  laundry    in    the    college. 

In  the  college  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering the  hours  are  long,  beginning  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  lasting 
till  four-thirty  or  five.  In  addition  to 
this  regular  routine,  there  were  weekly 
laboratory  and  experiment  reports  to  be 
written  up  outside  of  study  hours,  some 


of  which  required  twenty  or  even  thirty 
hours  of  actual  work.  While  these  re- 
ports are  really  the  bane  of  the  engineers' 
existence,  they  apparently  caused  Jones 
no  great  effort.  He  never  made  athletics 
his  specialty.  It  is  this  aspect  of  his  life 
which  is  difficult  to  explain  to  outsiders, 
who  have  been  surprised  that  a  young 
athlete  so  much  in  demand  should  be  so 
little  inclined  to  appear  in  the  many  ath- 
letic competitions  all  over  the  country. 
Running  has  merely  been  a  pastime  to 
him. 

Jones  left  Cornell  with  the  intention 
of  putting  his  "running  shoes"  aside  for- 
ever and  devoting  his  undivided  efforts 
to  his  chosen  profession. 

In  estimating  the  ultimate  value  of  an 
athletic  training,  the  mistake  should  not 
be  made  of  considering  only  the  records 
broken  or  the  victories  won  as  a  trium- 
phant college  achievement.  Unless  char- 
acter is  developed  as  well  as  bodily  speed 
and  bodily  endurance,  the  college  course 
has  not  been  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  fighting  spirit,  which  is  imposed 
upon  the  college  student  in  his  athletic 
training,  is  quite  as  important  in  prepar- 
ing him  for  the  battle  of  life  in  his  chosen 
work,  as  the  muscle  and  endurance  of  his 
physique. 

Jones  was  trained  under  a  man  who 
believes  in  the  fighting  spirit  which  wins 
races,  but  who  teaches  his  pupils  to 
win  modestly,  and  to  lose,  if  lose  they 
must,  like  gentlemen.  It  is,  I  think,  as 
a  result  of  this  training  that  Jones  to-day 
cares  no  more  for  winning  further 
honors  on  the  track  than  if  he  had  never 
run  a  race.  He  has  done  his  running 
with  the  true  amateur  spirit. 

It  was  Jones's  adherence  to  this  prin- 
ciple which  caused  his  one  great  athletic 
defeat.  Jones  had  no  desire  to  accom- 
pany the  Olympic  team  to  Sweden.  He 
felt  that  there  were  other  Americans 
who  could  take  care  of  the  country's 
honor  in  the  games.  He  had  no  per- 
sonal desire  for  his  own  glory.  Conse- 
quently, after  the  intercollegiate  meet,  he 
discontinued  all  training,  excepting  to 
spend  his  vacation  as  a  master  in  a  boy's 
camp.  When  his  intentions  became 
known,  so  much  pressure  was  put  upon 
him  by  his  friends,  who  urged  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  go  to  the  Olympic  games 
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in  Sweden,  that  Jones  changed  his  plans 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  Indeed  he  arrived 
at  the  steamer  just  a  tew  minutes  before 
it  sailed. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  gel  into 
good  condition  while  on  the  boat.  The 
result  was  that  when  he  ran  in  the  lifteen 
hundred  meter  race  he  lacked  his  usual 
"punch"  at  the  finish.  In  spite  of  the 
heart-breaking  finish  of  that  contest, 
Jones  was  one  of  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  plucky  Jackson  and  his  own  team 
mate.  He  offered,  even  to  his  closest 
friends,  no  excuse  for  his  defeat. 

Many  of  the  younger  generation  of 
college  students  will,  of  course,  wonder 
how  Jones  trained  for  his  races  and  what 
factors  developed  him  into  such  a  record- 
breaker.  I  asked  him  once  to  what  he 
himself  attributed  his  success,  what 
methods  he  used. 

"1  never  had  any  methods  of  my  own," 
he  said.  "It  wasn't  necessary  as  Mr. 
Moakley,  my  instructor,  had  them  all." 

His  answer  accurately  sums  up  Jones's 
success  as  a  college  athlete.  He  was 
trained  along  the  same  lines  as  Berna, 
Young,  Trube,  Taylor,  Magoffin,  Hal- 
sted,  Schutt  and  a  score  of  others  who 
came  to  Cornell  unknown  and  developed 
into  stars. 

There  is  in  Jones's  success  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  to  young  Americans. 
That  is,  he  was  not  "done  to  death"  in 
his  preparatory  schooldays  where  so 
many  brilliant  athletes  are  "pushed"  un- 
til their  careers  are  blighted,  and  their 
general  health  injured.  He  had  game- 
ness  and  strength  in  abundance,  but  so 
had  many  others  who  were  never  able  to 
equal  his  performances.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  there  was  one  factor  in  Jones 
which  needs  no  description  to  those  who 
have  ever  seen  him  run.  He  had  been 
trained  to  retain  a  conservation  of  his 
strength,  making  every  effort  count  as 
much  as  possible. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  there  is  a  more 
graceful  runner  on  the  track  than  Jones. 
His  motions  glide  into  each  other  with  a 
smoothness  very  deceiving,  making  it  ap- 
pear that  he  is  using  less  effort  than  is 
really  the  case.  Toward  the  end  of  a 
race  this  reserve  power  becomes  manifest 
and  Jones  will  be  seen  to  draw  away 
from    his    competitors    in    no    uncertain 


manner,  because  he  has  saved  the  energy 
which  others  have  wasted  in  false  mo- 
tions. 

Jones's  athletic  development  began  in 
the  fall  ot  1909,  when  he  first  entered 
Cornell.  His  measurements  then  were 
rive  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  weight 
one  hundred  forty-one  and  a  half  pounds, 
chest  expansion  two  and  a  quarter 
inches.  His  chest  contracted  measured 
thirty-three  and  a  half  inches;  expanded 
thirty-five  and  three-quarter  inches.  His 
waist  was  twenty-nine  and  an  eighth 
inches.  In  every  respect  he  was  free 
from  any  physical  blemish,  but  there  was 
little  to  distinguish  him  from  the  twelve 
hundred  other  men  of  his  class.  The 
keen  observer,  though,  would  have  noted 
a  gracefulness  of  physique  and  a  litheness 
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which  indicated  an  abundance  of  po- 
tential strength.  Though  a  ball  player 
of  no  mean  ability,  Jones  decided  to 
place  himself  on  the  track,  under  the 
tutelage  of  John  Moakley. 

In  the  fall  of  his  freshman  year  he 
won  the  series  of  freshman  cup  races 
and  then  showed  promise  of  becoming  a 
really  great  runner.  His  other  race  of 
that  year  was  the  intercollege  race,  which 
he  won.  In  his  event  in  the  freshman 
dual  meet,  he  finished  third  to  two  of 
his  own  men. 

In  his  sophomore  year,  Jones  won  his 
first  big  race.  He  finished  first  in  the 
intercollegiate  cross-country  meet  held 
in  Princeton,  his  team  mate,  Berna, 
being  a  good  second  and  his  old  rival, 
Lawless,  being  far  in  the  rear.  Jones 
had  previously  been  beaten  twice  by 
Lawless,  of  Harvard.  Later  at  the 
Pennsylvania  relay  races  Jones  ran  as 
one  of  four  men  who  established  the 
present  four-mile  record  for  the  course. 
The  following  spring  at  the  intercol- 
legiate track  meet  held  in  Cambridge  his 
running  was  of  a  sufficiently  high  order 
to    attract    the    attention    of    the    entire 


country.  He  set  new  intercollegiate  rec- 
ords for  the  half  and  the  mile,  the  lat- 
ter being  also  a  world's  amateur  record. 

The  intercollegiate  cross-country  race 
was  won  by  him  for  the  second  succes- 
sive time  in  the  fall  of  his  junior  year. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a 
classic  event  had  been  twice  won  by  the 
same  man.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Jones  ran  in  a  relay  team  which  estab- 
lished a  world's  record  for  the  four-mile 
lun  indoors.  Dual  meets  with  Prince- 
ton, Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  served 
only  to  increase  his  list  of  victories. 

At  the  intercollegiate  track  meet  held 
in  Philadelphia  he  was  tied  by  Tabor,  of 
Brown,  for  first  place  in  the  mile.  In 
the  half  mile,  however,  Jones  came  back 
with  a  vengeance,  again  breaking  the 
intercollegiate  record  for  that  distance. 
If  any  witnesses  of  the  last  intercol- 
legiate cross-country  race  held  in  Ithaca 
last  fall  had  held  any  doubts  of  Jones's 
superiority  over  his  rival,  Tabor,  they 
would  have  vanished  instantly.  Jones 
clearly  demonstrated  that  he  was  in  a 
class  by  himself  by  winning  the  hill-and- 
dale   run   for   the   third  successive  time. 
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This  photograph   shows   to  advantage  his  style   of   running.      Note   the    free   use   of   the  arms   and    the 

easy   poise   of  the    head. 


AT  THE  FINISH  OF  THE  MILE  IN  THE  DUAL  MEET  WITH   MICHIGAN  LAST  SPRING 

Despite    the    fast   pace    that    carried    him    well    away    from    all    his    competitors    down    the    stretch    he 
finished   easily   and   in   good   condition. 


In  doing  so,  he  established  a  record 
which  it  is  not  believed  will  be  sur- 
passed. 

To  all  who  have  followed  his  work 
closely  and  who  know  what  Jones  has 
accomplished  on  the  track  at  Percy  Field, 
it  would  seem  that  he  is  unquestionably 
the  greatest  middle  distance  runner.  It 
must  be  remembered,  also,  that  Jones 
was  never  able  to  train  for  a  single  spe- 
cial event.  For  instance,  in  the  inter- 
collegiate meets  he  has  always  felt  the 
necessity  of  winning  both  the  mile  and 
the  half  mile.  He  could  not  "point" 
for  a  single  contest.  Always  it  had  to  be 
for  both.  Jones's  friends  feel  tha*:  he 
has  it  within  his  power  to  break  every 
record  at  his  own  distance.  They  know, 
though,  that  he  has  no  ambition  to  do 
so.  He  has  left  the  cinder  path  for 
good. 

In  this  long  and  distinguished  record 
as  an  athlete,  which  he  never  allowed 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  college 
instruction  for  which  he  entered  the  uni- 
versity, the  question  necessarily  comes 
up  as  to  the  ultimate  value  of  all  athletic 
accomplishments  to  the  after  life  of  the 
college  student.  John  Paul  Jones  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  an  all-round  young 
American  twenty-two  years  old.  The 
question    may   be    asked:     'What    effect 


will  such  work  as  Jones  has  been  doing 
in  athletics  for  the  past  few  years  have 
upon  his  heart?" 

It  may  be  answered  by  those  who  have 
had  the  greatest  opportunity  to  observe 
athletes  that  the  feeling  is  that  a  healthy, 
mature  heart  cannot  be  injured  by  such 
athletic  exertions.  However,  at  Cornell, 
those  who  are  in  charge  of  its  athletes 
are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  pro- 
longed strain  during  the  period  of 
growth  in  young  men  is  unwise  and  like- 
ly to  be  detrimental.  This  is  because 
during  the  formative  period  the  heart  is 
relatively  undersized  and  weak.  For  its 
development  the  ordinary  boyhood  games 
are  best.  They  give  an  adequate  amount 
of  exercise  and  permit  rest  when  rest  is 
needed.  If  overtaxed  the  growing  heart 
loses  its  elasticity  instead  of  maturing, 
and  the  athlete  who  early  may  have  given 
promise  of  endurance  "falls  down"  in  his 
work  in  a  way  which  is  very  puzzling  to 
him. 

As  a  means  of  eliminating  defective 
hearts  in  college  athletics  two  things 
are  essential.  A  careful  examination  at 
the  beginning  of  the  training  and  a  close 
supervision  by  a  competent  coach  during 
the  training.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  coach  and  the  physician  should 
work  hand  in  hand,  for,  though  grossly 
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defective  hearts  are  easily  excluded  by 
one  examination,  other  hearts  may  show 
signs  of  being  incapable  only  after  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work.  Practically  all  of 
the  larger  universities  and  colleges  have 
such  a  system  of  athletic  control,  and  in 
view  of  the  high-class  performances  now 
attempted,  together  with  the  tendency  of 
public  criticism,  no  other  attitude  is 
justifiable. 

At  the  close  of  his  college  career,  in 
spite  of  all  his  athletic  work,  Jones's 
heart  is  but  a  little  larger  than  that  of 
the  average  student.  As  nearly  as  may 
be  judged,  it  is  entirely  sound.     His  gen- 


eral vitality  is  also  excellent,  furnishing 
no  grounds  for  belief  that  he  is  less 
vigorous  in  any  way  because  of  his  work. 
Since  entering  Cornell  Jones  has  not 
been  in  the  infirmary.  He  has  had  no 
illness  worthy  of  the  name,  not  even  a 
severe  cold.  One  "stick  excuse"  is 
credited  to  him  because  of  an  abscess  of 
the  tooth,  and  another  because  of  a  fall 
received  during  a  race  in  Washington 
last  year.  Aside  from  these  instances, 
Jones  has  had  no  medical  care,  a  record 
of  which  persons  who  live  most  carefully, 
never  overtaxing  themselves,  might  be 
proud. 


PHYSICAL    MEASUREMENTS    OF   JOHN   PAUL  JONES,  MADE  JUNE  2,   1913 


Age,  22. 

Height,  69i  <  in. 

Weight,    141    lbs. 

Bd.   shoulders,    17  8-10   in. 

Girth   neck,    14-%   in. 

Girth  chest  con.,   34  in. 

Girth  chest  exp.,   36^4  in. 

Girth  chest,  9th  rib  con.,  30^  in. 

Girth   chest,    9th   rib   exp.,   35   in. 

Girth  waist,  28J4  in. 


rth  right  up  arm,  up,  11«H$  in. 

rth  right  up  arm,  down,  9  9-10  in. 

rth  right  fore  arm,   10^  in. 

rth  left  up  arm,  up,  11^  in. 

rth  left  up  arm,  down,   10  in. 

rth  left  fore  arm,   10  in. 

rth  right   thigh,  20-ys   in. 

rth  right  calf,    14T/2    in. 

rth  left   thigh,   20%   in. 

rth  left  calf,  14^  in. 


1    ■  '" 


RANGE  PRACTICE  FOR  THE 
SPORTING  RIFLE 

By  EDWARD  C.  CROSSMAN 

L 

How  Aspiring  Hunters  of  Big  Game  May  Prepare  Themselves 
for  the  Quick  Shooting  of  the  Field 


CCURATE  shooting 
with  a  rifle  is  one 
thing.  Quick  accurate 
shooting  with  a  rifle  is 
another.  Hitting  a 
paper  target  with  a 
rifle  requires  accurate  shooting,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  military  courses, 
it  requires  no  hurry  on  the  part  of  the 
shooter. 

Hitting  game  with  a  rifle  requires 
both  quick  and  accurate  work.  The 
animal  may  stand  there  for  an  hour,  but 
you  don't  know  that  he  will.  It  is  your 
play  to  fire  just  as  quickly  as  the  front 
sight  touches  the  right  spot.  Also  your 
desired  trophy  may  appear  on  a  pair  of 
fast-moving  shoulders  and  you  may  be 
required  to  hit  him  or  do  without  the 
trophy.  Hitting  running  game  requires 
some  practice  to  give  one  the  proper  lead 
and  swing,  but  the  most  important  req- 
uisite of  all  is  the  ability  to  loose  the  shot 
smoothly  and  just  when  you  think  it 
should  go.  The  best  lead,  the  most  supe- 
rior estimate  of  distance,  count  for  noth- 
ing if  the  trigger  is  not  released  at  the 
right  time,  or  is  released  by  a  convulsive 
jerk. 

Paper-target  shooting  is  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  no  shooting  at  all  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  embryo  game  shot,  but  after 
the  beginner  has  passed  through  the 
slough  of  despond  and  has  learned  how 
to  hold  and  to  pull  the  trigger  without 
disturbing  the  aim,  then  should  come  a 
higher  course  in  applied  rifle  shooting. 
Squeezing  off  a  shot  is  good  medicine, 
but  the  process  can  be  put  within  a  quar- 
ter second  and  still  be  a  squeeze.  Also 
the  squeezing  off  process  may  degenerate 
into  a  praying-off  game,  such  as  that  of 


the  Schuetzen  rifleman,  where  the  shoot- 
er holds  like  Patience  on  a  monument, 
while  he  prays  that  his  trigger  finger  may 
put  on  the  last  hair's  weight  at  the  right 
moment.  Personally,  he  is  frozen,  he 
cannot  of  his  own  volition  add  that  hair 
weight  without  loosing  the  rifle  muzzle 
and  letting  it  swing  across  the  paper. 

The  remedy  for  this  is  a  method  of 
scoring  which  rewards  quickness  and  ac- 
curacy and  which  punishes  slowness,  be- 
sides landing  like  a  brick  house  on  in- 
accuracy whether  of  the  slow  or  fast 
variety.  The  quickest  shot  is  of  no  use 
if  it  does  not  hit;  this  should  be  the  key- 
note of  all  tables  for  scoring  speedy 
shots. 

When  Stewart  Edward  White  fully 
realized  that  the  African  game-shooting 
fever  had  him,  he  secured  him  a  sporting 
model  of  the  Government  New  Spring- 
field, worked  out  a  tentative  table  that 
rewarded  both  quickness  and  accuracy, 
and  worked  assiduously  shooting  under 
these  conditions  before  his  departure  to 
the  abiding  place  of  lions. 

Returning  to  us,  he  reports  the  slay- 
ing of  about  230  head  of  big  game,  twen- 
ty-one of  which  were  lions.  He  further 
reports  that  the  practice  under  this  rapid- 
fire  system  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
to  him.  Also  Cuninghame,  his  guide, 
and  the  guide  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  be- 
fore him,  wrote  the  Colonel  that  White 
is  unquestionably  the  greatest  game  shot 
who  ever  hunted  in  British  East  Africa. 
This  is  enough  to  make  the  sportsman 
stop  and  notice  the  system  partly  re- 
sponsible for  such  a  record.  A  bag  of 
230  head  of  game  is  rather  larger  than 
the  bag  of  any  four  men  during  a  life- 
time   if    they    do    not   hunt    in    Africa. 
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Surely  it  is  a  fair  test  of  whether  a  prac- 
tice system  is  valuable  to  the  sportsman. 

We  gave  the  system  a  fair  trial,  using 
"the  dog"  on  which  to  try  it,  said  canine 
being  the  ordinary  club  member  not  too 
long  in  captivity.  It  proved  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  club  matches  for  the 
season — and  it  also  proved  some  other 
things,  among  them  being  the  importance 
of  a  well-fitting  and  well-balanced  sport- 
ing rifle  in  order  to  fire  quickly  without 
undue  fumbling  around  and  fishing  for 
the  sights. 

The  apparatus  necessary  is  a  target  of 
any  shape,  size,  or  color,  so  long  as  it 
bears  some  relation  to  the  size  of  game 
at  the  distance  at  which  you  set  it  up, 
and  a  stop-watch  with  which  to  catch 
the  fleeting  half-seconds  that  run  be- 
tween the  command  to  fire  and  the  re- 
port of  the  rifle. 

The  table  takes  into  account  only  sin- 
gle shots,  the  time  for  each  shot,  from 
the  command  "Fire!"  to  the  report  of 
the  rifle,  being  caught  by  the  timer  and 
set  down  on  the  score  sheet.  The  time 
for  reloading  is  not  taken  into  account, 
nor  is  the  score  treated  at  all  as  a  con- 
tinuous rapid-fire  string.  Each  shot  con- 
stitutes a  score,  is  timed  separately, 
scored  as  marked  on  the  target,  and  is  a 
separate  incident. 

Then  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  but 
not  because  the  five  shots  are  fired  at  all 
as  one  string,  the  time  for  each  of  the 
five  separate  shots  is  added  up,  the  tar- 
get value  for  each  shot  is  set  down  and 
totaled,  and  then  the  table  is  consulted 
to  see  what  bonus  has  been  earned  by 
the  firer  for  getting  off  each  of  his  five 
shots  with  celerity.  Under  this  system  a 
single-loader  would  work  as  well  as  a 
repeater,  inasmuch  as  plenty  of  time  is 
allowed  in  which  to  reload,  and  inas- 
much as  the  only  time  considered  is  that 
intervening  between  the  word  "Fire!" 
and  the  crack  of  the  rifle. 

Supposing  we  stick  a  firer  up  at  the 
firing  point  and  work  out  one  string  as  a 
test  case. 

There  are  two  ways  to  play  the  game, 
one  starting  with  the  rifle  loaded,  locked, 
and  held  in  the  right  hand — known  in 
the  army  as  "Trail" — the  other  with  the 
rifle  held  loaded,  cocked  or  unlocked,  at 
the  ready,  the  pose  of  the  shotgun  man 


awaiting  the  flushing  of  the  quail  just 
ahead. 

Take  this  position  as  our  example. 

Shooter  says  "Ready."  Then  at  any 
time  the  scorer  chooses,  he  suddenly  snaps 
"Fire!"  Shooter's  rifle  leaps  to  his  shoul- 
der and  the  shot  goes  just  as  quickly  as 
he  can  align  the  sights  and  get  off  the 
shot  without  snatching  the  trigger.  The 
stop-watch,  started  by  the  scorer  when 
he  says  "Fire!"  is  stopped  the  instant  the 
rifle  crashes.  Then  the  scorer  puts  down 
in  the  time  column,  for  example,  two 
seconds.  Also  on  the  target  the  disc 
comes  up,  saying  a  hit  in  the  four  ring. 
A  four  goes  down  in  the  score  column. 

The  shooter  reloads,  indicates  that  he 
is  ready,  and  again  the  scorer  snaps  out 
"Fire!"  It  is  part  of  the  game  to  catch 
shooter  napping,  once  he  has  signified 
that  he  is  ready  and  in  the  game  again. 
A  good  scorer,  by  sensing  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  when  the  shooter  expects  him 
to  give  the  word — and,  failing  to  give  it, 
can  throw  the  shooter  off  his  "swing," 
and  make  him  fumble  around  with  that 
rifle  as  if  he  had  never  before  seen  a  gun. 

How  the  Score  Is  Kept 

We'll  suppose  the  second  shot  went  in 
2y2  seconds,  the  third  in  three  seconds, 
the  fourth  in  three,  and  the  fifth  in  two. 
The  hits  on  the  target  counted  another 
four,  a  five,  a  three,  and  a  two,  using  the 
military  "A"  target  at  100  yards  as  a 
basis.  The  time  added  up  proved  to  be 
12.5  seconds,  a  poor  score  for  time  com- 
pared with  what  can  be  done  later  on.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  White  do  the  same  trick  in 
less  than  seven  seconds. 

On  the  table  the  time  proves  to  be  too 
slow  to  earn  any  time  bonus,  the  slowest 
score  in  the  charmed  circle  being  eleven 
seconds.  Therefore  the  shooter  gets  just 
the  value  of  his  target  marking,  two 
fours,  a  five,  a  three,  and  a  two,  counting 
him  eighteen  out  of  a  possible  twenty- 
five.  Had  the  score  been  fired  in  the  ag- 
gregate time  of  ten  seconds,  said  shooter 
would  have  been  awarded  a  bonus  of 
three  points  to  each  five  and  four,  the 
score  counting  an  eight,  two  sevens,  a 
three,  and  a  two,  or  twenty-seven  points 
instead  of  eighteen.  No  bonus  is  given 
for  threes  and  twos,  the  shots  being  too 
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wide  to  deserve  anything  save  their  bare 
target  value.  Thus  is  true  virtue  re- 
warded and  points  given  to  each  deserv- 
ing one  who  swats  the  bullseye  and  the 
four  ring,  and  does  it  in  less  than  eleven 
seconds  for  the  five  shots,  fired  of  course 
singly  without  counting  in  the  reloading 
time. 

In  the  club  we  play  it  on  the  four  by 
six  foot  A  target  at  two  hundred  yards, 
blacking  in  enough  of  the  bull  to  give  a 
twelve  or  fourteen  inch  aiming  circle.  It 
is  important  that  the  bullseye  on  the  tar- 
get adopted  be  large  enough  to  catch 
hurriedly  without  fishing  for  it.  Also 
under  our  system  a  man  missing  the 
whole  paper  is  gently  but  firmly  escorted 
from  the  firing  point,  and  his  score  is 
erased,  blotted  out,  and  deleted  from  the 
records.  He  missed  the  target,  and  he  is 
it.  This  discourages  speed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  accuracy,  a  discouragement  in 
addition  to  the  one  of  not  giving  a  bonus 
to  any  shot  outside  the  twenty-six  inch 
"four"  ring. 

Also  we  have  an  "Experts'  Match," 
wherein  any  shot  outside  of  the  four  ring 
counts  as  a  miss,  and  the  shooter  is  es- 
corted from  the  firing  point  by  a  cheering 
crowd — jeering  would  be  nearer  as  a  de- 
scriptive word.  It  takes  but  one  trial  to 
demonstrate  that  hitting  a  twenty-six  inch 
ring  at  two  hundred  yards,  with  a  stop- 
watch held  on  you,  and  club  held  over 
you — for  missing — is  a  game  worth  any 
sportsman's  time. 

The  vote  in  the  club  was  heavily  in 
favor  of  the  game  played  with  the  rifle 
held  at  the  "trail,"  locked  or  hammer 
down,  when  the  word  "Fire!"  is  given. 
This  may  be  due  to  military  training,  and 
the  presence  of  "Surprise  Fire"  in  the 
Camp  Perry  course  this  year,  but  it  un- 
questionably gives  the  neophyte  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  hammer  or  the  safety  of  his  rifle — 
and  the  innate  cussedness  thereof.  A 
busy    stop-watch    is    ticking    off    fifth- 


seconds  all  the  time  the  shooter  is  taking 
off  the  safety  or  cocking  the  hammer. 
The  more  celerity  displayed  in  the  proc- 
ess the  more  quickly  the  shot  goes,  and 
the  smaller  the  time  figure  that  goes 
down  on  the  sheet.  The  fellow  playing 
the  game  in  that  fashion  attains  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  quickest  way  to 
get  his  rifle  in  firing  condition. 

To  head  off  Johnny  Wise,  who  is  pres- 
ent at  any  shoot,  we  put  an  outside  time 
limit,  which  cancels  any  score  going  be- 
yond it.  This  discourages  the  slow  but 
sure  gentleman  from  shooting  his  score 
slow  fire  and  not  playing  the  game  as 
it  is  intended  to  be  played. 

Just  as  a  hint,  the  secret  of  playing 
the  game  with  success  is  entire  forget- 
fulness  of  the  time — shooting  smoothly 
and  as  quickly  as  you  can,  without  giving 
a  thought  to  the  stop-watch.  Perfect 
control  of  the  trigger  finger  is  essential — 
and  how  few  people  possess  it  is  found 
out  only  when  the  shooting  game  is 
played  a  la  Stewart  Edward  White. 

There  be  also  the  Philistines,  who  aver 
that  the  game  interferes  with  the  slow- 
fire  scores,  so  that  it  encourages  a  tend- 
ency to  fire  without  accuracy,  to  jerk 
the  trigger,  etc.,  etc.  This  is  the  plaint 
of  the  fellow  who  cannot  master  the 
more  practical  game.  Actually  there  is 
no  branch  of  shooting  practice  that  so 
helps  the  slow-fire  work  as  this  White 
stunt,  removing  as  it  does  the  fear  of  re- 
coil through  the  rapidity  of  the  firing  of 
the  one  shot  and  the  smoothness  necessary 
to  hit  the  target.  No  slow-fire  work  ever 
develops  the  fine  co-ordination  between 
eye,  brain,  and  trigger  finger  necessary 
for  success  at  the  timed-fire  stunt. 

From  my  own  standpoint,  after  some 
years  of  slow-fire  work,  there  are  no 
more  pleasant  sensations  in  the  rifle  game 
than  the  feeling  that  you  are  absolutely 
master  of  the  rifle,  that  you  can  make  it 
go  when  you  want  it  to  go  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  your  aim. 


For  tables  showing  method  of  scoring  in  the  matches  described  by  Mr.  Grossman 

see  following  page. 
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SUGGESTED   MODIFICATION   OF  THE   STEWART  EDWARD  WHITE 
TIMED-FIRE  SYSTEM  AND  TABLES 

MATCH  A. 

Rifle,  cocked,  or  with  safety  off,  held  with  butt  anywhere  below  the  armpit  until  word 
"Fire !" 


For    5    shots    in    11    seconds, 

5  "  10  2/5   " 

5  "  10 

5  "  9  2/5   " 

5  "  9 

5  "  8  2/5  " 

5  "  8          " 

5  "  7  2/5  " 

5  7 

5  "  6  2/5  " 


add    1    point   to    each    bull    and    four. 
2    points        " 


10 


Targets,  either  "A",  at  200,  with  blackened  bull  of  White's  design,  or  the  deer  figure, 
same  range.  Misses  in  all  cases  to  cancel  the  score,  and  the  shooter  to  quit  the  firing  point 
until  his  turn  again  comes  around. 

MATCH  B. 

Rifle,  uncocked,  or  with  mechanism  locked  against  discharge  or  opening,  held  at  the 
side  in  one  hand  at  the  balance,  in  position  of  "trail"  as  laid  down  in  Infantry  Drill 
Regulations. 

For    5    shots    in   20    seconds,    add    1    point   to   each   bull    and    four. 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


19 

'   2  poi 

18    " 

'   3 

17  2/5  " 

'   4 

17 

'   5 

16  2/5  " 

'   6 

16 

'   7 

15  2/5  " 

'   8 

15 

'   9 

14  2/5  " 

'  10 

14 

'  11 

13  2/5  " 

'  12 

13 

'  13 

12  2/5  " 

'  14 

12 

'  15 

112/5  " 

'  16 

11 

'  17 

10  2/5  " 

'  18 

10 

'  19 

EXPERTS'  MATCH. 

Conditions,  those  of  Match  B,  but  all  shots  outside  the  four  ring  to  count  as  misses. 
In  Match  B  all  misses  to  cancel  the  score,  any  score  requiring  over  25  seconds  in  B,  and 
Experts',  or  14  seconds  in  A,  to  be  canceled  entirely. 


LAYING  OUT  THE  GROUNDS  FOR 
THE  PLACE  THAT  IS  STARTED 


By  GRACE  TABOR 


Illustrated  with   Diagrams 


What  to  Do  When  the  House  Is  Already  Built  and  It  Is  Desired  to 
Make  the  Surrounding's  Attractive 


"""^"SHERE  are  a  vast  number 
of  suburban  gardens  wait- 
ing to  be  made  that  can- 
not be  taken  in  hand  from 
the  "ground  up."  The 
house  is  there  and  perhaps 
something  resembling  a  garden.  The 
problem  is  to  make  this  over  into  a  more 
appropriate  and  attractive  form.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  just 
where  a  start  may  be  made — in  other 
words,  just  which  steps  have  been  irre- 
vocably taken  and  how  many  may  be  re- 
traced. 

The  garden  design  is  not  unalterable; 
neither  are  the  grades;  nor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  are  any  of  the  other  attributes 
or  features  which  follow  in  orderly  se- 
quence, from  the  initial  step  of  planning 
and  choosing  the  position  of  the  house. 
Walks  may  be  changed  and  arbors  and 
all  the  things  of  this  sort;  plants  may  be 
moved,  even  very  large  ones,  if  the  work 
is  carefully  and  properly  done.  Really, 
the  only  step  which  is  not  retraceable, 
then,  is  the  very  first,  unless,  perchance, 
a  large  tree  has  grown  up  in  the  wrong 
place. 

So  all  the  way  back  to  that  first  step 
we  may  go,  and  thus  make  a  beginning 
with  the  second — the  garden  design.  Of 
course  this  will  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  work  already  done,  but  after  all  it 
is  not  of  necessity  absolutely  determined 
in  all  its  parts  by  this.  And  its  possi- 
bilities, though  perhaps  not  as  great  as 
they  might  have  been  with  a  different 
start,  are  not  by  any  means  even  hinted 
at  in  the  usual  negligent  acceptance  of 
it  as  it  stands,  which  is  customary.  With 
a  plan  of  the  ground  and  the  house  in 


its  place  on  the  ground,  therefore,  be- 
fore us,  let  us  begin  the  work  just  as  we 
would  from  this  point  go  on  if  it  had 
been  possible  to  start  at  the  beginning. 

The  first  thing  in  design  is  the  border, 
so  the  border  allowance  is  the  first  thing 
to  be  laid  off  on  the  plan.  How  much 
this  shall  be  depends  on  the  border  that 
is  to  be  used,  of  course,  but  an  allowance 
of  two  feet  all  around  will  cover  wall 
and  fruits,  hedge,  fence,  and  fruits,  or 
fence  and  flower  border ;  this  may,  there- 
fore, be  made  and  the  kind  of  an  enclo- 
sure decided  upon  later.  Then  to  the 
actual  design,  which  is  to  be  unified  and 
held  together,  first  of  all,  by  giving  it  an 
axis  from  which  to  grow. 

The  house  plan  and  the  disposal  of  en- 
trances and  windows,  and  all  similar  fea- 
tures, will  fix  this,  or  will  indicate  its 
logical  position.  But  the  outdoors  must 
be  taken  into  consideration,  too,  and  the 
most  advantageous  division  of  the  ground 
insured.  An  axis  should  also  be  so  lo- 
cated that  it  naturally  invites  the  eye  to 
follow  its  direction  without  obstructions 
to  divert  it.  So  here  I  must  ask  you 
to  refer  to  a  diagram  made  in  this  in- 
stance from  a  house  as  built  on  its  plot — 
which  was  afterward  designed — in  a 
typical  suburban  development.  The 
house  is  34  by  40  feet,  exclusive  of 
porches,  and  its  front  porch  line  is  25 
feet  back  from  the  sidewalk.  It  is  4 
feet  from  its  boundary  on  the  west,  which 
leaves  12  feet  at  the  other  side,  the  lot 
being  50  by  100.  The  entrance  to  the 
front  in  the  original  arrangement  passed 
straight  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  steps. 
The  old  position  of  these  is  indicated  by 
dotted  lines  in  the  diagram — for  almost 
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the  first  thing  which  required  doing  was 
their  shifting.  In  their  original  position 
they  opened  the  porch  up  too  freely  to 
the  street,  as  well  as  necessitated  an  en- 
trance walk  in  the  midst  of  the  small 
space  before  the  house.  Both  of  these 
were  bad  features,  hence  the  change. 

The  whole  place  at  best  is  cramped, 
and  the  house,  though  fairly  pleasant,  is 


PLAN    FOR    A    PLACE    THAT    IS    NARROW 
AND    CRAMPED 

1.  _  Wad  fruit  trees,  Verrier  form.  2. 
Lattice  with  arch  opening  at  x.  3.  Wall 
fruit  trees,  Palmetto  form.  4.  Flowers. 
4b.  Shade  enduring  flowers.  5.  Roses.  6. 
Sundial.  7.  Steps  down,  arches  over;  on 
these  a  "Dorothy  Perkins"  rose  and  Clem- 
atis paniculata.  8.  Terra  cotta  bird  bath 
10  inches  wide.  9.  Turf  edging  to  all 
flower  spaces.  10.  Rosa  rubiginosa.  Pen- 
sauce  hybrid;  sweetbriar  rose.  11.  Lonice- 
ra  Halleana;  climbing  honeysuckle.  12. 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii;  Boston  ivy.  13. 
Grapes. 


much  broken  up,  with  absolutely  no  ax- 
ial points.  Of  course,  the  ground  out- 
side it  is  also  broken  up  and  disjointed; 
this  would  follow  naturally,  and,  indeed, 
is  the  case  in  almost  all  suburban  places. 
The  two  things  most  imperative,  there- 
fore, if  a  garden  of  any  real  distinction 
is  to  be  expected,  are  something  to  give 
a  sense  of  greater  space  and  an  axis  that 
will  pull  everything  together — front  and 
rear  and  side  spaces,  and  house  and  gar- 
den, too. 

The  axis  of  the  space  at  the  side  is 
the  choice.  As  soon  as  it  is  drawn  it 
vindicates  its  insistence,  by  instantly  re- 
vealing the  key  to  the  spaciousness  which 
is  so  essential.  The  entrance  falls  natu- 
rally on  it  in  the  front ;  and  then  the  far 
distance  at  its  extreme  other  end  imme- 
diately suggests  a  place  for  something 
which  shall  attract  the  eye  the  moment 
the  entrance  is  reached  and  distract  it 
from  the  smallness  of  all  the  rest.  As 
an  actual  fact  the  sundial  as  shown  is 
more  than  85  feet  from  the  gateway 
where  it  is  first  seen — a  very  creditable 
little  vista  for  a  small  garden. 

The  house  does  not  connect  direct 
with  this  long  axis,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
united  with  the  garden  generally  through 
the  lines  of  the  broad  walk  leading  from 
this  to  its  steps;  also  by  the  locating  of 
the  bird  bath  at  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  sitting-room  axis  with  the  trans- 
verse axis  of  the  dooryard.  A  lattice  at 
the  rear  which  spans  the  main  walk  with 
an  arch  further  draws  house  and  garden 
together. 

The  entire  garden  is  enclosed  with  a 
plastered  wall  made  on  a  wood  and  gal- 
vanized wire  lath  framework,  supported 
between  brick  piers.  This  is  level  on 
top  and  runs  from  a  height  of  six  feet 
in  front  to  about  eight  in  the  rear,  owing 
to  the  pitch  of  the  land.  It  starts  at  the 
east  front  corner  of  the  house  rather  than 
on  the  boundary  line,  thus  allowing  space 
for  the  service  entrance  to  pass  along  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  boundary.  This 
brings  the  service  gate  admitting  to  the 
garden  at  the  rear  of  the  house,  wheje 
the  wall  completes  its  course  at  the  house 
corner  again  and  ends. 

Here  is  the  design  in  all  its  salient 
features,  simple,  restful,  unusual,  and 
yet  not  in  the  least  startling.     The  most 
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radical  thing  about  it  is  the  wall — and 
this  will  seem  radical  only  for  a  little 
while,  for  its  economic  service  as  well 
as  its  very  great  charm  will  recommend 
it  to  all  who  see  it,  and  it  will  not  be 
long  before  similar  barriers  will  be  built 
on  the  places  round  about. 

Grades  engage  attention  third  on  the 
list,  so  the  grading  is  the  next  thing  to 
be  looked  into  here.  Of  course,  the  dip 
of  the  land  toward  the  rear  was  not 
taken  account,  or  advantage  of,  in  the 
original  "smoothing  down."  It  fell  away 
in  an  even  slope  from  about  the  front 
line  of  the  house,  with  a  lawn  that  was 
just  like  any  lawn  anywhere.  Earth 
enough  to  grade  to  a  level  as  far  as  the 
rear  of  the  house  where  the  lattice  crosses 
was  obtained  from  the  back  yard  on  the 
railroad  plan  of  cut  and  fill,  the  "cut" 
making  the  "fill."  This  secured  the 
drop  at  the  lattice,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  long 
vista  to  the  sundial  standing  on  the 
lower  level. 

The  first  walks  were  granolithic;  the 
present  walks  are  gravel,  with  brick  edg- 
ing. The  gate  is  high  and  solid  paneled 
except  for  a  small  latticed  space  suggest- 
ive of  the  old-time  wicket,  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes ;  its  material  is  cypress  and 
it  is  stained  to  match  the  cypress  shingles 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  house.  The 
lower  story  of  this,  by  the  way,  is  plas- 
tered, and  the  foundation  is  of  brick; 
hence  the  plastered  garden  wall  on  brick 
piers. 

No  arbor  or  summer  house  seemed  de- 
sirable here,  as  every  bit  of  sunny  space 
was  wanted  for  practical  use.  A  seat 
by  the  sundial  furnishes  a  resting  spot 
without  shading  any  of  the  precious  fruit 
space  along  the  northeast  wall  as  an  ar- 
bor would  have  done.  Yet  a  tiny  gazebo 
on  this  wall  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
would  not  use  up  much  space  nor  sun- 
light if  one  very  much  wished  to  have  it. 
Personally  I  am  always  in  favor  of  some 
out-in-the-garden  shelter,  but  for  those 
who  do  not  feel  that  such  a  feature  is 
absolutely  essential  to  their  happiness,  it 
is  perhaps  as  well  to  omit  it  on  a  small 
place- — for  it  is  likely  not  to  be  used, 
where  there  is  no  enthusiasm  for  it. 

The  planting  of  this  place  is  of  the 
highest   economic   efficiency,   as   the   key 


A  PLAN  IN  WHICH  BALANCE  AND  SYM- 
METRY  ARE   THE   DOMINANT    NOTES 

1.   Ligustrum   hedge.       2.   Flowers.      3. 
Dwarf  fruit  trees.    4.  Faun. 

shows.  And  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  this  effi- 
ciency is  made  possible  by  the  wall 
whereon  the  fruits  are  growing.  Every 
inch  of  this  which  is  open  toward  the 
south  is  covered  with  these,  and  even  the 
rear  wall,  which  is  reached  only  by  the 
overhead  and  western  sun,  has  been 
planted  experimentally.  No  special  dry- 
ing yard  or  space  for  clothes  is  necessary 
as  a  clothes  reel  is  used  which  fits  into  a 
socket  that  is  buried  in  a  path  of  the 
rear  garden  when  wanted  and  folded  up 
and  put  away  in  the  laundry  between 
times.  So  the  entire  space  at  the  rear  of 
the  house  is  an  "intensively  farmed" 
vegetable  garden,  and  I  should  not  be 
surprised  to  see  the  similar  area  in  front 
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given  over  to  the  daintier  vegetables 
some  of  these  days,  with  flowers  suitably 
ornamenting  their  beds. 

Not  a  tree  has  been  introduced  save 
the  wall  fruits,  nor  are  there  shrubs  in 
any  number.  In  fact,  the  limitations  of 
this  particular  place  and  of  this  kind  of 
place  have  been  fully  recognized  and 
made  to  furnish  its  keynote.  Yet  it  is 
richer  by  an  inestimable  degree  in  ap- 
pearance, and  in  fact,  than  dozens  of 
garden  plots  its  size ;  and  the  interest  and 
entertainment  and  pleasant  delight  with- 
in its  stout  walls  are  more  than  one 
would  ordinarily  find  on  a  place  contain- 
ing acres. 

Flowers  border  the  "long  walk"  its 
entire  length,  yellow  being  the  dominant 
color  opposite  the  house,  to  brighten  the 
shade  always  resting  there.  Currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  flourish  between  this 
flower  border  and  the  house,  from  the 
bay  of  the  hall  back  to  the  lattice.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  lattice,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  is  a  grapevine  nearest  the  house, 
but  next  the  wall  there  is  a  climbing  rose 
which  covers  the  arch  and  waves  greet- 
ing 'to  the  outer  world  where  it  peers 
above.  A  honeysuckle  grows  in  the 
shadier  corner  that  faces  the  street,  and 
ivy  is  slowly  climbing  the  shady  portion 
of  the  wall  here  and  there.  Three  more 
grapevines  spread  themselves,  one  on  a 
trellis  against  the  rear  porch,  the  other 
two  on  another  against  the  rear  of  the 
house;  and  honeysuckle  and  sweetbrier 
roses  climb  the  porch  columns  in 
front. 

The  suggested  treatment  of  a  neigh- 
boring plot  the  same  size  with  a  house  of 
altogether  different  character  is  given, 
for  comparison.     The  owner's  desire  in 


this  instance  is  not  so  fixed  upon  the 
growth  of  useful  things,  owing  to  his  ab- 
sence during  a  large  part  of  the  summer. 
The  house  is  centered  on  the  plot,  conse- 
quently there  is  no  need  for  establishing 
an  axis.  Consequently,  too,  the  design 
is  bound  to  be  symmetrical ;  hence  sym- 
metry is  taken  for  its  leading  note,  and  a 
still  more  perfect  balance  than  already 
exists  in  it  is  obtained  by  introducing  the 
little  Dutch  garden  in  the  angle  of  up- 
right and  L  at  the  rear.  From  this  a 
walk,  corresponding  to  the  service  walk 
opposite,  leads  around  to  the  terrace  in 
front.  A  hedge  six  feet  high  is  to  en- 
close the  entire  place,  growing  through 
and  concealing  a  strong  and  impenetrable 
fence  of  galvanized  wire.  This  hedge  is 
to  be  carried  over  the  main  gateway  in  a 
clipped  arch,  and  to  extend  in  from  this 
to  form  a  border  along  the  walk  to  the 
foot  of  the  steps.  Quite  definitely  the 
service  yard  is  to  be  set  apart  and 
screened  with  arbor  vitae,  backed  with  a 
winter  shrubbery  border ;  and  a  gleaming 
faun  may  possibly  be  installed  at  the  rear 
on  the  axis  of  the  living-room,  Dutch 
garden,  and  lawn. 

Between  these  two  places,  chosen  as 
illustrations,  there  are,  of  course,  all 
manner  of  things  possible,  even  when  a 
place  has  been  started — providing  the 
conventional  lack  of  garden  is  absolutely 
ignored  and  all  remembrance  of  it  wiped 
off  the  slate.  It  is  this  which  most  se- 
riously hampers  the  development  of  sub- 
urban gardens.  Until  we  rid  ourselves 
of  it,  therefore,  we  need  not  expect  to  do 
more  than  has  been  done — we  need  not, 
indeed,  expect  to  have  gardens  at  all,  but 
only  grounds,  such  as  are  everywhere 
to-day. 


FISHING  WITH  THE  SINGLE   FLY 


By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

Wet  or  Dry,  One  Fly  Is  Enough  to  Do  the  Work  if  Used  with 

Judgment  and  Skill 


D 


UTTING  the  matter  on  a 
strictly  personal  basis,  I  had 
long  had  an  idea  that  the 
average  fly-fisherman's  cus- 
tom —  and  my  own  —  of 
stringing  a  multiplicity  of 
flies  on  the  leader,  on  the  theory  that  if 
one  of  the  flies  did  not  suit  another 
might,  was  neither  necessary  nor  desir- 
able. The  rank  and  file  of  wet-fly  fisher- 
men use  three  flies ;  my  very  first  fly-fish- 
ing taught  me  that  three  was  certainly 
one  too  many;  thereafter  for  many  sea- 
sons I  cast  two  flies  with  varying  success. 
In  the  meantime  the  one-fly  idea  became 
insistent.  Eventually  I  burned  my  bridges 
and  solemnly  made  oath  to  the  effect  that 
for  one  entire  open  season  I  would  use 
the  single  fly  exclusively — since  which 
time  I  have  adhered  very  strictly  and 
with  entire  willingness  to  that  method. 
My  experimental  season  with  the  "lone- 
some" fly  was  the  best  I  had  ever  ex- 
perienced. 

There's  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  it 
is  hard  for  the  average  fly-caster  to  put 
aside  the  thought  that  he  is  reducing  his 
chances  three  to  one  by  using  one  fly 
only.  With  his  string  of  lead  fly  and 
two  droppers,  of  different  coloration  and 
possibly  size,  he  feels  fairly  certain  of 
pleasing  the  trout;  when  the  fish  fail  to 
rise  to  his  numerous  blandishments  it  is 
a  very  simple  matter  to  lay  the  blame  en- 
tirely upon  the  fish  and  not  at  all  upon 
himself, — indeed,  it  would  seem  that  if 
the  trout  were  at  all  upon  the  rise  one 
of  the  three  patterns  would  prove  taking. 
This  is  a  very  comforting  theory;  one 
can  at  least  carry  home  an  empty  basket 
with  a  clear  conscience.  Personally, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  experience 
and  the  facts  bear  out  the  theory. 
On  the  contrary  I  am  convinced  that 


one  fly  selected  with  judgment  and  fished 
with  a  fair  degree  of  skill  has  every  ad- 
vantage over  a  greater  number — with 
the  standing  of  the  sportsman  who  uses 
the  single  fly,  as  regards  the  matter  of 
sporting  ethics,  we  are  not  immediately 
concerned.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
most  sportsmanlike  way  of  fly-fishing  is 
to  use  a  single  fly.  However  that  may 
be,  the  use  of  one  fly  has  so  very  many 
practical  advantages  that  one  hardly  feels 
inclined  to  claim  any  superior  virtue  on 
the  ground  that  he  employs  the  single-fly 
method. 

The  dry-fly  man,  of  course,  uses  the 
single  fly;  it  is  the  wet-fly  fisherman 
who  must  be  convinced  of  the  practical 
utility  of  the  one-fly  way  of  going  about 
his  business.  I  hesitate  to  believe  that 
this  article  will  make  ary  immediate  con- 
verts to  the  use  of  one  fly,  for  both  dry 
and  wet  fly  fishing;  but  I  am  sure  that 
an  adequate  trial  of  the  method,  possibly 
aided  by  what  few  hints  I  can  give  here, 
will  result  in  the  angler's  exclusive  use 
of  the  single  fly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

In  the  first  place,  the  single  fly  has 
everything  in  its  favor,  as  regards  its 
practical  handiness  on  the  stream,  as 
against  the  leader  burdened  with  two  or 
more  flies.  A  single  fiy,  dressed  on  an 
eyed-hook  and  tied  directly  to  the  leader, 
can  be  cast  with  greater  ease  and  ac- 
curacy than  can  two  or  more  flies.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  describe  the 
difference  in  action,  when  casting,  be- 
tween one  fly  and  two  or  three ;  you  must 
try  it  to  appreciate  it,  but  the  difference 
is  there,  a  very  actual  and  appreciable 
difference,  and  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
single  fly. 

Really  the  three-fly  man  does  prac- 
tically all  his  fishing  with  one  fly,  the 
end  fly,  although  he  doesn't  realize  it, — 
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possibly  if  he  did  realize  it  he  would  use 
four  flies.  His  mind  and  eye,  when  cast- 
ing and  fishing  the  flies,  are  constantly 
on  the  end  fly,  the  droppers  simply  trail- 
ing along  on  the  off  chance  that  one  of 
them  may  pick  up  a  fish  here  and  there. 
The  favorite  fly  is  almost  always  given 
the  position  of  honor,  again  the  end  fly, 
and  it  is  this  fly  which  covers  the  most 
favorable  water  and  searches  out  the 
small,  critical  spots  where  the  best  fish 
of  the  day  may  be  lying.  If  the  angler 
uses  his  favorite  fly  as  the  "stretcher,"  I 
think  it  may  safely  be  estimated  that  he 
will  take  at  the  very  least  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  his  trout  upon  it.  So,  at 
any  rate,  you  will  catch  a  few  trout  while 
trying  out  the  single  fly. 

Cuts  Out  the  Fouling 

Again  the  single  fly  possesses  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  way  of  being  very  free 
from  fouling.  The  man  who  is  chron- 
ically careless  with  his  back-cast  should 
by  all  means  adopt  the  method ;  it  is  sure 
to  save  him  much  vexation  and  language 
of  the  looser  sort.  The  single  fly,  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  leaves  or  twigs, 
fouls  very  rarely  and  is  hardly  ever  be- 
yond recall — the  experienced  fly-fisher- 
man knows  that  when  using  two  or  more 
flies  every  one  of  them  takes  a  distinct, 
separate  and  very  firm  hold  upon  every- 
thing within  reach.  Moreover,  along 
the  same  lines,  the  absence  of  dangling 
dropper  flies  is  sincerely  appreciated 
when  the  angler  has  his  way  to  make 
through  thick  brush. 

Furthermore,  when  you  have  hooked 
a  good  fish  in  a  difficult  and  snaggy  place, 
it  is  most  reassuring  to  know  that  the 
fish  is  not  dragging  about  one  or  more 
grapnels  in  the  shape  of  dropper  flies 
which  generally  can  be  depended  upon  to 
hang  him  up  sooner  or  later.  When 
using  the  single  fly  the  barb  is,  of  course, 
buried  in  the  jaw  of  the  fish  and  the 
chances  of  losing  him  by  fouling  are 
very  greatly  lessened.  This  is  an  advan- 
tage which  can  hardly  be  emphasized  too 
strongly. 

In  the  case  of  a  trout  of  considerable 
size,  any  fish  from  a, pound  up,  it  is  quite 
often  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
fish  his  head  in  order  to  save  him  or  your 


tackle.  Except  in  exceptionally  bad 
places  this  can  be  quite  safely  done  by 
the  user  of  the  single  fly;  but  if  more 
than  one  fly  is  used  a  hang-up  is  prac- 
tically certain,  usually  followed  by  the 
loss  of  the  fish.  To  land  a  heavy  trout 
in  a  bad  place  on  light  tackle  requires 
a  certain  freedom  from  nervousness;  the 
three-fly  man  who  has  constantly  on  his 
mind  while  playing  a  trout  the  imminent 
liability  of  a  hang-up  is  working  under 
a  very  serious  mental  handicap  which  in 
itself  is  quite  apt  to  result  in  disaster. 

Possibly  a  few  figures  might  aid  in 
arguing  this  phase  of  the  single-fly  mat- 
ter. The  writer  has  a  record  of  taking 
upwards  of  thirty  trout,  native  fontinalis, 
averaging  three-quarters  of  a  pound,  in 
a  small,  swift  stream,  without  a  single 
miss  in  striking  or  the  loss  of  a  single 
fish  in  playing  and  landing.  This,  I 
am  positive,  could  not  have  been  done 
had  more  than  one  fly  been  used.  These 
fish  were  all  taken  on  the  coachman, 
tied  "dry"  on  a  long-shanked  number 
10  hook,  and  fished  dry  or  wet  as  seemed 
best  at  the  moment.  Several  of  the  fish 
were  momentarily  hung-up  but  were  in- 
variably easily  nursed  away  from  the 
obstruction.  Indeed,  granting  that  with 
two  or  more  flies  you  will  rise  and  hook 
more  fish,  it  would  seem  that  you  will 
actually  kill  as  many  trout  on  a  single 
fly,  owing  to  its  lesser  liability  to  fouling. 

The  sportsman  who  may  elect  to  use 
the  single  fly  should  certainly  employ 
flies  dressed  upon  eyed  hooks;  there  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  the  eyed-fly 
is  practically  far  superior  to  the  fly 
whipped  to  gut.  This  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  single-fly  method  and  just  an- 
other of  its  many  advantages.  Flies 
whipped  to  gut  can  never  be  depended 
upon  unless  the  whipping  is  quite  fresh. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  writer's  custom 
to  throw  away  about  two  dozen  flies  at 
the  beginning  of  every  trout  fishing  sea- 
son, a  pastime  neither  pleasant  nor  eco- 
nomical; fly  and  snell  would  part  com- 
pany with  very  little  persuasion.  The 
eyed-fly  does  away  with  that.  Also, 
when  using  flies  whipped  to  snells,  one 
frequently  has  to  discard  a  fly,  other- 
wise intact,  because  with  use  the  gut  has 
become  weak  at  the  end  of  the  hook- 
shank.       The     eyed-fly     obviates     this. 
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Moreover  the  eyed-fly  renders  unneces- 
sary the  bulky  if  romantic  fly-book,  prac- 
tically impossible  to  keep  in  order,  a  tan- 
gled, impossible  mass — or  mess — of  flies, 
gut-snells,  and  tribulation.  You  simply 
carry  your  flies,  several  dozen  of  them  if 
you  wish,  in  a  small  metal  box  made 
therefor.  Manifestly  the  eyed-fly  is 
"cheap  and  durable" — and  one  usually 
finds  trout  Ashing  quite  expensive 
enough. 

•  With  regard  to  the  manner  of  fishing 
with  a  single  fly,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
angler,  whether  or  not  he  has  ever  done 
any  dry-fly  work,  should  select  dry  flies 
for  the  purpose.  Personally  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe,  from  results  in  actual 
fishing,  that  the  dry-fly  patterns  with 
their  upright  wings  and  closer  approx- 
imation of  the  natural  insect  are  far  more 
attractive,  no  matter  how  fished,  than  the 
familiar  wet  flies.  For  the  best  results, 
under  an  average  of  conditions,  one 
should  be  prepared  to  fish  the  fly  either 
dry  or  wet  as  may  seem  most  advan- 
tageous. 

By  the  way,  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
the  most  aggressive  of  the  dry-fly-or- 
nothing  fraternity  do  not  at  times  just 
experiment  a  very,  very  little  with  the 
fly  submerged.  Upon  occasions — or, 
rather,  upon  a  certain  occasion  I  care- 
fully and  persistently  floated  various  pat- 
terns, large  and  small,  over  trie  surface 
of  a  deep  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  high  fall. 
No  rise  came  to  reward  my  patient  ef- 
forts. As  a  farewell  to  the  pool,  a  final 
cast,  merely,  of  course,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, I  allowed  the  rush  of  falling  wa- 
ter at  the  head  of  the  pool  to  catch  my 
fly  and  suck  it  deep  down  in  the  water. 
Here  was  a  very  wet  dry  fly  indeed,  sub- 
merged some  five  or  six  feet. 

The  fly  had  barely  started  its  down- 
stream drift  when  it  was  viciously  taken 
and  in  a  few  moments  I  netted  a  good 
pound  fish.  Further  experimentation 
along  the  same  lines  resulted  in  two 
more  native  trout  of  practically  the  same 
weight  as  the  first — one  of  them  hooked 
foul  about  three  inches  above  the  tail,  a 
rather  difficult  fish  to  land.  This  was 
very  early  in  the  season,  the  water  high 
and  cold,  the  temperature  low  and  prac- 
tically nG  natural  insects  on  the  water. 


Later  in  the  season,  in  the  same  pool,  I 
killed  two  very  good  brown  trout  on  Mr. 
F.  M.  Hal  ford's  pattern  of  the  green 
may  female  fished  dry. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  single-fly  fisher- 
man one  can  mention  offhand  four  flies 
which  will  almost  surely  be  found  very 
effective  and  satisfactory;  these  are 
coachman,  golden-ribbed  hare's  ear, 
Wickham's  fancy,  and  Beaverkill.  These 
should  be  obtained  in  at  least  two  sizes, 
numbers  ten  and  twelve.  The  leader 
should  not  be  less  than  six  feet  in  length 
and  preferably  tapered.  The  way  to 
attach  an  eyed-fly  to  the  leader  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  almost  every 
book  on  fly-fishing  and  in  the  catalogues 
of  the  leading  dealers  in  fishing  tackle. 
The  "jam  knot"  is  quite  as  effective  as 
any,  except  possibly  for  very  heavy  fish- 
ing, and  also  very  simple.  The  handiest 
thing  to  use  for  cutting  off  gut-ends  is 
an  ordinary  fingernail  clip.  If  much 
dry-fly  fishing  is  to  be  done  provide  also 
a  small  bottle  of  oil  for  waterproofing  the 
fly;  various  preparations  of  this  sort  are 
sold  by  the  tackle  dealers. 

To  facilitate  changing  flies  prepare 
two  or  three  leaders  with  flies  of  differ- 
ent coloration  or  size.  With  regard  to 
the  flies  named  above,  I  believe  the  coach- 
man to  be  the  best  all-purpose  fly  for 
fishing  both  wet  and  dry;  either  the 
Wickham's  fancy  or  golden-ribbed  hare's 
ear  will  be  found  very  effective  as  float- 
ers, fishing  all  the  water. 

Manifestly,  fly-fishing  for  trout  with  a 
single  fly  can  differ  but  little  from  the 
game  as  it  is  ordinarily  played,  save  that, 
since,  as  it  were,  your  eggs  are  all  in 
one  basket,  you  must  handle  that  basket 
with  care, — that  is,  you  must  fish  your 
single  fly  for  all  that  is  in  it.  This  sim- 
ply means  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
fly  and  skill  in  presenting  it  to  the  fish. 
If  experience  has  resulted  in  your  being 
able  to  select  one  artificial  pattern  in 
which  you  have  absolute  faith,  always 
use  this  in  preference  to  other  patterns 
until  it  proves  to  be  temporarily  unsuc- 
cessful; then  try  another  pattern  or  size 
over  the  same  water  and  govern  your 
subsequent  course  by  results.  Faith  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  fly  you  are  using  is 
half  the  battle. 
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By  EDWARD  CHARLES 


Merits    of   the    Three 


Types   of  Guns   and 
Do   the   Work 


the  Loads   that   Will 


NY    old    shotgun    will 

//  Vl  break  a  clay  pigeon  but 

ff      Vk  any   old   shotgun   won't 

i'  3\        break     all     of     them. 

Therefore,  the  man 
bucking  what  is  now  the 
hardest  game  in  the  shooting  line  wants 
to  be  dead  sure  that  a  missed  bird  is  his 
fault,  and  that  no  improvement  is  possi- 
ble in  fit  of  gun  or  its  shooting  perform- 
ance. With  the  mechanical  regularity, 
the  endurance  and  the  absolute  concen- 
tration necessary  to  make  even  a  decent 
showing  at  the  traps  in  present  company, 
the  game  is  difficult  enough  with  the 
finest  shooting  and  best  fitting  gun  the 
trap  man  ever  put  to  his  shoulder. 

I  term  it  the  hardest  of  all  the  shoot- 
ing games,  merely  because  the  ability  to 
point  a  gun  straight  is  not  enough  to  put 
one  into  the  company  of  the  top-notchers. 
Long  runs  grow  ever  longer.  A  seventy- 
five  per  cent  performance  is  worth  noth- 
ing and  yet  that  means  fifteen  birds  out 
of  twenty.  Charley  Spencer  broke  565 
birds  without  a  miss,  and  from  this  the 
long  runs  taper  down  to  the  mediocre 
hundred  straight. 

Available  trapguns  are  divided  into 
three  general  types,  with  a  fourth  com- 
ing slowly  into  sight  across  the  pond. 
The  double  hammerless  and  the  repeat- 
ing shotgun,  or  "pump  gun,"  practically 
divide  the  spoils  between  them,  although 
the  single  barrel,  special  trapgun  is  com- 
ing so  rapidly  into  favor  that  the  Euro- 
pean  makers   of   the   finest   ones   report 
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themselves  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand. 

The  trans-pond  shotgun  makers  are 
experimenting  with  another  type  of  dou- 
ble gun  that  may  find  some  favor  at  the 
traps — this  being  an  under-and-over  gun, 
with  the  barrels  mounted  one  above  the 
other  instead  of  side  by  side  in  the  ordi- 
nary double  shotgun.  The  gun  is  claimed 
to  point  with  the  accuracy  of  the  single 
barrel,  yet  gives  the  shooter  the  two  quick 
shots  of  the  double,  and  the  simple,  cer- 
tain double  hammerless  lock  mechanism. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  various  types  are  such  that  choice  is 
a  matter  largely  of  whether  the  shooter 
can  best  perform  with  the  repeater,  the 
double,  or  the  special  single  barrel.  In 
the  case  of  the  double  we  list  in  its  favor 
the  fact  that  its  locks  are  usually  highly 
reliable,  and  it  is  little  likely  to  balk  and 
tie  up  a  squad  at  the  wrong  time — which 
means  any  time.  The  shooter  has  his 
option  of  holding  where  he  chooses,  and 
can  shoot  a  very  long  stock  and  still  grip 
the  gun  comfortably  with  the  left  hand. 
The  weight  lies  well  between  the  two 
hands,  and  the  two  shots  can  be  fired 
rapidly  and  accurately  when  doubles  are 
the  game. 

So  far  as  the  oft-repeated  statement  as 
to  the  greater  amount  of  "shoot"  in  the 
repeater  as  compared  with  the  cheap  dou- 
ble, meaning  superior  patterns  and  more 
even  ones,  note  that  the  1911  Grand 
American  was  won  with  99  ex  100  from 
twenty    yards   by    a    man    shooting    the 
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cheapest  grade  of  a  well-known  double 
gun. 

Theoretically  the  double  gun  breaks 
its  targets  with  the  side  of  its  patterns 
and  its  patterns  besides  are  oval  shaped, 
due  to  uneven  expansion  of  the  barrels 
during  discharge.  That  this  is  pure  the- 
ory is  demonstrated  by  the  work  of  Wil- 
liam Crosby  and  Fred  Gilbert,  two  of 
the  finest  shots  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  well  to  forget  such  theory  when  it  is 
proved  by  practical  experience  to  have 
no  bearing  on  results. 

Choice  should  fall  rather  upon  the  gun 
that  one  can  point  the  most  accurately. 
For  some  reason  the  two  barrels  and 
their  rib  point  far  more  accurately  in  the 
hands  of  some  men  than  does  the  single 
tube  of  the  pump,  and  with  others  the 
reverse  is  true.  Only  trial  at  the  traps 
can  demonstrate  which  class  is  yours. 
Certain  it  is  that  no  man  able  to  find  his 
bird  accurately  over  the  double  tubes 
should  change.  No  arm  has  any  advan- 
tage over,  the  double,  save  in  the  one 
matter  of  individual  idiosyncrasy  of 
pointing — contrariness  the  lover  of  the 
double  terms  it. 

The  repeating  shotgun  affords  a  tre- 
mendous sighting  line  with  the  length  of 
its  matted  receiver  added  to  that  of  its 
barrel.  Also  said  length  has  to  be  swung 
just  as  surely  as  extra  barrel  length  in 
the  double. 

The  single  is  very  easily  operated. 
While  the  user  of  the  double  has  to  push 
over  a  top  lever  and  drop  down  the  bar- 
rels to  open  the  gun,  the  single  barrel 
man  has  merely  to  pull  back  on  the  action 
slide  handle,  and  the  gun  is  unlocked, 
opened,  and  the  empty  shell  ejected.  The 
experienced  trap  shot  handles  his  pump 
so  fast  that  one  watching  would  fancy 
it  blowing  open  automatically  from  the 
recoil  of  the  shot. 

The  repeating  mechanism  adds  weight 
and  to  some  tastes  injures  the  balance  of 
the  repeater  for  trap  work.  Save  in  dou- 
bles the  repeating  part  of  the  gun  is  of  no 
use,  and  the  double  barrel  has  an  un- 
deniable advantage  over  the  repeater 
when  two  birds  at  a  time  are  thrown  out 
of  the  trap. 

The  short-armed  man  is  probably  bet- 
ter fitted  with  a  double  gun  than  with  the 
repeater  for  the  reason  that  to  shoot  such 


guns  comfortably  the  left  hand  must 
grasp  the  slide  handle,  which  is  set  a  con- 
siderable distance  ahead  of  the  trigger. 
Inasmuch  as  stock  length  is  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  position  of  the  left  hand 
than  of  the  right,  the  short-armed  chap 
finds  it  necessary  to  shoot  a  short  stock. 
This  is  not  good  medicine  at  the  traps. 

Hard  for  Short  Arms 

From  the  trigger  itself  to  the  end  of 
the  action  slide  handle  is  about  eleven 
inches  on  the  repeater.  To  where  the 
hand  grips  it  comfortably  the  distance  is 
still  more.  Beyond  this  is  a  reach  of 
barrel  and  magazine,  making  a  balance 
pleasing  to  some,  not  at  all  to  the  liking 
of  others.  Twenty-six  inches  intervene 
between  butt  plate  and  the  extreme  end 
of  the  forestock  in  the  double  gun  with 
stock  of  14^2  inches.  The  same  distance 
in  the  repeater  with  ordinary  stock  length 
carries  to  the  end  of  the  slide  handle  near- 
est the  action,  making  the  actual  position 
of  the  left  hand  still  farther  out  a  stretch 
for  the  little  man. 

This  long  reach  and  balance  appeals 
to  many  men,  and  are  not  to  be  taken  as 
a  disadvantage.  They  are  pointed  out 
merely  to  show  the  short-armed  man  why 
he  finds  himself  stretched  uncomfortably 
to  shoot  a  repeating  gun. 

The  single  barrel  trapgun  is  unques- 
tionably the  finest  of  the  saucer-breaking 
tools,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
special  purpose  gun,  good  for  nothing 
else,  it  appeals  only  to  the  man  who  can 
afford  such  fine  toys  and  who  follows 
the  traps  enough  to  make  worth  while  the 
ownership  of  such  a  gun.  It  is  not  the 
weapon  for  the  one-gun  man,  nor  for 
the  man  who  uses  his  .12  at  both  trap 
and  the  flushing  birds. 

The  single  possesses  the  accurate  point- 
ing of  the  repeating  single  barrel,  with 
the  superior  balance  and  the  fine  locks 
and  sure  action  of  the  double  hammerless. 
It  is,  in  effect,  merely  a  double  hammer- 
less  gun  with  one  barrel.  It  may  have 
the  same  fore-end  ejector,  the  same  bolt- 
ing system,  and  the  same  locks,  and  often 
does  when  turned  out  by  a  maker  of  dou- 
ble guns. 

The  small  amount  of  mechanism  and 
the  one  barrel  lets  the  maker  distribute 
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his  allowed  7^2  or  7^4  pounds  where  he 
pleases,  making  a  heavy  breech  and  sub- 
stantial locking  mechanism  far  ahead  of 
the  double,  yet  not  running  out  of  weight 
bounds.  It  gives  its  user  the  privilege 
of  holding  the  left  hand  where  he 
chooses,  enables  him  to  shoot  a  very  long 
stock,  and  keeps  the  weight  back  be- 
tween the  user's  hands,  where  it  belongs. 

Such  arms  are  at  present  high  priced, 
as  the  number  sold  is  small,  and  the  in- 
terest on  the  special  machinery  must  be 
charged  against  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber. As  there  is  nothing  to  the  gun  but 
a  barrel,  an  action,  the  bolting  mechan- 
ism, and  the  locks,  the  equipment  of  the 
double  minus  the  extra  barrel  and  cost 
of  fitting  it,  the  gun  should  otherwise  be 
made  in  equivalent  grades  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  doubles. 

Choice  from  the  three  types  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  summed  up  thus : 

The  double  barrel  gun  is  without  a 
superior  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who 
can  point  it  straight,  and  it  is  free  from 
many  objectionable  points  common  to 
other  types. 

The  repeating  shotgun  is  the  gun  for 
the  man  who  can  do  his  best  work  with 
a  single  barrel;  immense  value  for  the 
money,  long  wearing,  and  usually  close 
shooting. 

The  special  single  barrel  is  a  beautiful 
toy  for  the  man  who  can  afford  guns  of 
rather  high  price  and  who  follows  the 
game  enough  to  justify  the  purchase  of 
a  tool  good  for  the  one  purpose — shooting 
at  single  birds  over  the  traps.  At  this 
it  is  a  beautiful  arm  and  one  embodying 
virtues  unobtainable  from  any  other  type. 

The  general  specifications  of  the  good 
trapgun  vary  but  little. 

In  the  double,  two-trigger  gun  the 
stock  should  not  fall  below  \Al/2  inches 
from  front  trigger  to  butt  plates  save  in 
the  case  of  the  verv  short-armed  man,  or 
the  one  who  holds  far  out  on  the  barrels. 
Nearer  15  inches  will  suit  the  average 
man  of  around  five  feet  nine  inches.  The 
long  stock  is  the  thing,  even  though  the 
hold  of  the  left  hand  be  brought  closer 
to  the  head  of  the  gun.  One  thing  is 
sure,  the  stock  should  be  too  long  to 
swing  up  quickly  and  comfortably  in  the 
field  unless  you  desire  to  make  one  gun 
serve  for  the  two  games. 


Stocks  of  repeating  guns  are  shorter, 
running  in  trap  lengths  from  13 J/2  to 
13 %  or  14  inches.  The  stock  of  the  sin- 
gle barrel  special  gun  should  be  a  full  14 
inches  if  the  trigger  is  in  the  "rear"  posi- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  rear  trigger 
on  the  double  gun. 

Drop — the  slope  of  the  stock  from  the 
line  of  the  barrels — is  usually  from  \y% 
inches  to  1^  inches  at  the  comb,  and 
from  2  to  2^  inches  at  the  heel.  It  is 
well  to  get  the  higher  comb  if  in  doubt, 
and  then  have  it  shaved  down  if  it  proves 
too  high  by  smiting  the  shooter  in  the 
cheek  bone.  At  the  traps  accuracy  de- 
mands that  you  do  not  shoot  with  the 
head  erect,  but  that  you  cuddle  down  to 
your  stock — lie  down  on  it,  as  some  of 
them  put  it. 

The  left  barrel  is  usually  the  chosen 
barrel  on  the  double  gun,  both  because 
it's  easier  to  pull  the  rear  trigger  and  be- 
cause the  recoil  of  the  left  barrel  is  less 
severe  in  its  effect  than  that  of  the  right. 
If  the  right  trigger  is  used  and  the  rear 
curve  of  the  guard  bruises  the  second 
finger,  then  the  remedies  are  these : 

Softening  the  Recoil 

The  finger  may  be  padded  with  one  of 
the  patent  rubber  "blister"  finger  pads,  or 
the  guard  itself  may  be  padded  with  a 
special  pad  made  for  the  purpose.  A  sin- 
gle trigger  may  be  substituted,  or  the 
guard  may  be  bent  the  wrong  way,  giving 
the  rear  part  an  inward  or  concave  curve 
from  the  finger  instead  of  the  ordinary 
outward  slope.  Often  a  tightening  of 
the  grip,  or  the  substitution  of  very  rough 
checking  for  the  finer  screen  on  the  gun 
stops  the  trouble,  which  comes  merely 
from  allowing  the  gun  to  slip  through 
the  hand  instead  of  carrying  the  hand 
along  with  it  as  it  goes  backward. 

A  silver  recoil  pad  should  be  fitted  to 
all  trapguns.  Standing  200  blows  of 
around  30  foot-pounds  for  perhaps  three 
consecutive  days  is  no  small  stunt.  Often 
the  silver  pad  comes  in  very  nicely  for 
bringing  to  the  proper  length  the  stock 
that  proved  by  trial  to  be  too  short. 
Recollect  that  all  stock  length  dimensions 
are  taken  over  the  silver  pad ;  it  is  part 
of  the  stock  when  it  is  used. 

An   ejector   double   gun   is  preferable 
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to  one  that  docs  not  eject  automatically. 
Barrels  on  doubles  should  be  32  inches, 
or  34,  if  you  are  big  enough  to  swing 
such  a  gun,  and  the  makers  know  how  to 
make  a  well-balanced  arm  within  the 
weight  limit.  Weight  should  vary  from 
ll/2  to  8  pounds.  Don't  get  a  gun  too 
heavy  to  swing;  naturally  the  200- 
pounder  can  handle  the  gun  that  is  too 
heavy  for  the  man  of  150  pounds  weight. 
Trigger  pull  should  not  run  over  4  or 
4^2  pounds  and  should  be  clean  and 
"sweet." 

The  shooting  performance  of  the  trap- 
gun  is  of  as  much  importance  as  the  type 
of  gun  itself.  What  you  desire  of  the 
gun  is  that  it  should  throw  every  time 
you  pull  trigger  on  a  loaded  shell  such 
a  pattern  with  \%.  ounces  of  shot  that 
a  blue  rock  can  find  no  hole  in  it  at  the 
distance  at  which  you  ordinarily  break 
your  birds.  This  does  not  always  mean 
an  extreme  full  choke,  or  an  extremely 
close  shooting  gun,  although  such  arms 
are  usually  the  ones  sought  by  the  trap 
shooter.  The  accepted  standard  of  meas- 
urement for  the  shotgun  is  a  circle  thirty 
inches  across,  at  a  distance  of  forty  yards. 
Into  this  circle  the  full  choke  gun  will 
put  from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  entire  charge.  Occasionally  a  gun, 
favored  with  a  load  it  likes,  will  shoot 
pattern  after  pattern  of  eighty  per  cent, 
but  such  arms  are  rare. 

A  percentage  of  severity  per  cent  of 
1/4  ounces  of  7^2  or  8  shot  held  within 
the  thirty-inch  circle  at  forty  yards  is 
enough  to  break  a  blue  rock  at  this  dis- 
tance every  shot,  provided — note  the 
word — the  pellets  are  evenly  spaced  to 
cover  the  entire  circle.  A  gun  shooting 
such  patterns  will  never  grind  a  bird 
to  dust,  powder  it,  reduce  it  to  a  nearly 
invisible  cloud  of  black  dust,  often  seen 
at  a  trap  shoot,  unless  the  bird  is  hit 
at  very  close  range. 

A  bird  ground  to  dust  is  a  bird  hit 
with  far  more  pellets  than  it  is  entitled 
to  in  the  nature  of  shotgun  patterns.  It 
is  a  sign  of  danger,  and  the  user  of  such 
a  weapon  can  well  tremble  in  his  boots 
if  he  is  breaking  his  birds  at  the  average 
breaking  distance.  The  grinding  up  of 
a  bird  means  that  the  gun  is  throwing 
bunchy  patterns,  too  much  shot  in  one 
space,  and  not  enough  in  another.     Just 


as  infallibly  as  a  gun  blows  birds  to  dust 
some  shuts,  it  will  miss  some  at  other 
sho.ts,  through  the  fault  of  the  pattern 
alone. 

Seek  in  the  trapgun  patterns  that  are 
just  dense  enough  at  the  range  at  which 
you  break  your  birds  to  ensure  hitting 
the  bird  and  breaking  it.  The  very 
quick  shot,  landing  on  his  bird  before  it 
hardly  gets  away  from  the  house,  per- 
haps at  15  to  18  yards,  is  unquestionably 
outgunning  himself  by  using  a  full  choke 
gun.  If  his  birds  are  being  broken  to 
bits  at  an  average  distance  of  18  yards 
from  the  trap,  which  means  34  yards 
from  the  shooter,  then  he  wants  patterns 
proportioned  to  the  distance.  Clearly 
if  the  ordinary,  even  shooting,  full  choke 
gun  will  break  its  birds  at  40  yards,  then 
said  full  choke  is  wasting  energy  and 
pellets  on  blue  rocks  it  hits  but  34  yards 
out. 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the  Load 

At  30  yards,  for  example,  the  full 
choke  gun  is  putting  in  from  eighty-seven 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  its  pellets  in  the  30- 
inch  circle,  which  means  that  thirty 
inches  is  practically  all  the  load  diameter. 
At  35  yards  the  gun  is  still  good  for 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  charge  in  the  30- 
inch  and  the  man  breaking  his  birds  from 
30  to  35  yards  is  using  an  average  eighty- 
five  per  cent  charge  on  them.  This  is 
more  dense  in  the  even-shooting  gun  than 
is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
to  utilize  the  spare  shot  in  a  wider  circle 
— out  of  charity  for  the  times  when  the 
gun  is  not  pointed  exactly  right. 

At  close  range  No.  8  shot  is  just  as 
effective  as  Tl/z,  and  there  are  500  pel- 
lets to  the  load  against  430  for.7j^. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Snapshot,  who  is  light- 
ning on  the  trigger,  would  do  well  to 
use  a  gun  patterning  evenly  about  sixty 
per  cent  at  40  yards,  and  then  to  shoot 
No.  8  shot.  The  rare  bird  that  got 
through  because  of  sparseness  of  pattern 
would  be  more  than  balanced  by  the 
ones  that  a  closer  shooting  gun  would 
miss. 

The  ordinary  amateur,  who  is  not  so 
speedy  in  picking  up  his  birds,  needs  the 
70  per  cent  shooting  gun,  but  the  seventy 
per  cent  is  not  the  only  criterion.     The 
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gun  must  first  shoot  where  it  points.  ,  It 
is  well  enough  to  have  a  gun  that  shoots 
a  bit  high,  but  never  one  that  under- 
shoots, or  that  sticks  in  its  charge  to  the 
left  or  right. 

Then  that  gun  should  be  tried  with 
various  combinations  of  powder  and  cas- 
ings, always  using  the  7^2  shot  and  1% 
ounce  load,  until  one  is  found  that  gives 
the  most  even  patterns  on  the  paper,  and 
the  most  even  shooting  for  shot  after 
shot.  The  actual  percentage  is  the  last 
thing  to  worry  about.  Any  gun  that 
makes  even  sixty-five  per  cent  patterns  is 
close  shooting  enough  for  the  average 
amateur,  and   it  is  ahead  of  the  ultra- 


close  shooting  affair  that  is  not  particu- 
lar about  where  it  puts  its  percentage 
of  shot. 

Most  of  the  talk  about  slow  and  fast 
loads  may  be  ignored.  The  lighter  pow- 
der loads  usually  give  better  patterns,  and 
pattern  is  everything  in  trap-shooting. 
The  tyro  will  do  well  to  stick  to  3  or 
3^i  drams  of  the  powder  reliably  recom- 
mended for  use  at  the  traps.  Better 
the  lessened  recoil,  and  the  long  string 
of  even  patterns,  than  the  theoretical  few 
inches  less  lead  necessary  on  quartering 
birds,  with  the  attendant  drawbacks  of 
perhaps  patchy  patterns  and  greater 
recoil. 


A  "BIG  ENOUGH"  TACKLE  BOX 


Designed   by    A.    E.    SWOYER 


NE  of  the  dreams  of  the 
fisherman,  and  perhaps  of 
the  fisherman's  wife  as 
well,  is  a  receptacle  of 
sufficient  size  to  hold  all 
of  his  tackle  so  that  it  is 
out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted  and  yet 
instantly  "grab-up-able"  should  an  op- 
portunity to  go  fishing  issue  a  hurry  call. 
A  tentative  solution  is  offered  in  the 
tackle  box  illustrated,  which  any  trunk- 
maker  will  knock  together  for  you  at 
small  cost  or  which  you  can  make  your- 
self at  the  expense  of  a  few  spare  hours. 


While  the  illustration  shows  a  box  about 
the  same  in  size  as  an  ordinary  suitcase 
and  designed  to  hold  casting  rod,  two 
dozen  "plugs,"  reels,  lunch,  and  general 


equipment,  you  can  easily  vary  the  size 
and  partition  arrangement. 

The  frame  of  this  box  is  made  of  wood 
and  is  intended  to  be  covered  with  water- 
proof canvas;  the  two  portions  are 
hinged  with  straps  to  open  flat  as 
shown,  or,  better  yet,  ordinary  trunk 
hinges  may  be  used.  Each  compartment 
has  a  cover,  although  in  the  illustration 
the  left-hand  box  has  the  cover  removed 
in  order  to  show  the  arrangement  of 
partitions;  these  covers  hold  the  con- 
tents of  each  box  in  place  when  the  whole 
is  opened  and  are  fitted  with  a  finger 
hole  for  easy  handling. 

Each    compartment    is    fitted    with    a 
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handle,  the  two  forming  a  double  grip 
when  the  box  is  closed;  in  addition,  a 
hasp  and  staple  with  padlock  attached 
should  be  provided.  The  large  com- 
partment at  the  end  is  designed  to 
hold  an  assortment  of  reels,  while  the 
small  pigeon  holes  are  suitable  to  re- 
ceive casting  baits  and  lures  in  their 
original  boxes.  By  this  arrangement 
each   lure   is   kept   separate,    there    is   no 


troublesome  tangling  of  hooks  and  lines, 
and  tbe  bait  desired  may  be  instantly 
selected  by  an  inspection  of  the  label  on 
its  box.  The  other  compartment  is 
fitted  with  one  partitioned  space  running 
its  full  length  and  intended  for  easting 
rods;  the  remainder  of  tbe  space  is  di- 
vided up  to  receive  thermos  bottle,  boots 
(if  necessary),  rod  repair  kit,  and  sim- 
ilar  impediments. 


INSTRUCTING    A    SQUAD    OF    WOMEN    TRAP-SHOOTERS    IN    THE    RUDIMENTS    OF 

THE    GAME 


TRAP-SHOOTING  FOR  WOMEN 


A  SPECIAL  gun  club  for  women 
has  been  established  in  Delaware 
as  a  result  of  increasing  interest 
in  trap-shooting  among  the  women  of 
the  vicinity.  The  membership  was  close 
to  the  hundred  mark  at  the  last  report 
and  was  steadily  increasing.  No  distinc- 
tion is  made  in  the  matter  of  distances  or 
angles  in  order  to  favor  the  feminine 
shooters.  Their  matches  are  shot  under 
the  same  conditions  as  are  the  men's  in 


those  respects.  At  the  Eastern  Handi- 
cap, held  in  Delaware  last  July,  two 
squads  of  women  shooters  entered  and 
returned  an  average  score  of  46  x  100 
for  the  ten  contestants.  The  highest 
score  was  60  and  the  lowest  36,  showing 
remarkably  even  shooting  considering  the 
short  time  they  have  been  in  the  game. 
Only  four  out  of  the  ten  used  the  small 
20-gauge,  the  others  using  the  stand- 
ard  12. 


RUFFED    GROUSE   RAISED    FROM    EGGS    COLLECTED  AT  THE  EAST   HEAD  GAME   FARM 

BRINGING  BACKTHE  GAME  BIRDS 

By  E.  I.  LA  BEAUME 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

What  One  Organization  Is  Doing  to  Increase  the  Supply  of  Our 

Native  Biro's 


N  the  first  day  of  the  last 
shooting  season  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  McDougal,  of 
Raeshaw,  with  a  party  of 
five,  killed  467  brace  of 
grouse.  In  five  days  they 
bagged  2,738  birds,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  far  from  being  a  record  score.  Did 
someone  hiss?  Do  I  hear  our  good 
American  sportsmen  talking  of  butchery  ? 
You  would  as  soon  go  out  in  the  back 
yard  and  shoot  Plymouth  Rocks,  would 
you?  "Kid  glove"  sport,  eh?  The 
hard  work  is  half  the  fun  in  a  day's 
shooting,  is  it?  Think  of  standing  still 
and  having  a  lot  of  hired  men  drive 
hand-reared  birds  up  to  the  muzzle  of 
your  gun!    The  idea! 

Yes,    it   seems    preposterous,    murder- 
ous, depraved,  unsportsmanlike,  anything 
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you  will.  It  offends  the  American  ideal 
of  sport.  We  blush  for  our  English 
cousins. 

In  this  country  the  settlers  exhausted 
the  farming  lands  by  taking  everything 
out  of  them  and  putting  nothing  back. 
Then  they  moved  West  and  commenced 
over  again,  leaving  the  territory  behind 
them  dotted  with  worn-out  and  aban- 
doned farms  that  never  would  have 
ceased  to  be  productive  with  proper  care. 
Our  forests  were  destroyed  with  axe  and 
fire,  but  we  didn't  plant  a  tree  for  the 
use  of  succeeding  generations.  Our  game 
birds  and  mammals  we  shot,  trapped, 
netted,  and  snared,  with  no  thought  for 
the  future.  As  a  result  of  all  this  waste 
we  are  to-day  haunted  by  a  specter 
known  as  "the  high  cost  of  living." 

At  last  we  have  had  forced  upon  us  the 
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necessity  for  the  intensive  cultivation  and 
scientific  forestry  that  have  been  practiced 
so  lonji  in  Europe  that  thej  are  taken  as 
a  matter  of  course.  We  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  necessity  for  scientific 
game  propagation.  At  present  there  are 
two  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  it 
can  be  successful  in  the  United  States. 
First,  many  states  have  laws  which  do 
not  countenance  it.  For  some  time  Colo- 
rado has  had  a  breeders'  license  law  un- 
der which  a  man  may  profitably  raise 
game  for  market.  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey and  Vermont  have  recently  passed 
such  a  law,  and  Connecticut  seems  about 
to  do  so.  Other  states  will  undoubtedly 
fall  into  line.  This  is  essential,  for  un- 
til game  breeding  can  be  carried  on  with 
profit  we  shall  never  have  enough  skilful 
gamekeepers. 


The  second  obstacle  is  connected  with 
the  American  sportsman's  aversion  to 
"kid  glove"  sport,  though  the  connection 
is  not  a  Logical  one.  In  our  condemna- 
tion of  British  and  Continental  shooting 
methods  we  have  not  shown  enough  dis- 
crimination. We  have  failed  to  see  that 
if  the  birds  which  we  scoffingly  term 
"hand  reared,"  but  which  are  more  often 
raised  in  a  semi-wild  state,  becoming 
wholly  wild  as  they  mature,  are  driven  to 
the  shooters,  this  is  only  because  the 
shooters  prefer  it  so.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  your  Englishman  from  tramping 
the  fields  all  day  with  his  dogs  if  he 
wants  to.  The  way  in  which  the  birds 
are  killed  is  of  no  importance  to  us.  If 
we  had  them  we  could  shoot  them  in  our 
own  way. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  Eng- 
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lishman  can  realize  his  ideal  of  sport 
while  most  of  us  can  only  realize  half  of 
ours — the  half  that  is  represented  by  the 
hard  work.  If  we  want  field  sport  in 
this  country  that  is  worthy  of  the  name 
we  have  got  to  increase  our  game  by  sci- 
entific propagation.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding of  this.  Protective  laws 
are  right  and  necessary  to  save  what  lit- 
tle game  we  have  left,  but  even  could 
they  be  strictly  enforced  they  would  not 
suffice  alone.  We  must  lend  Nature  a 
helping  hand  if  she  is  to  repair  the  dam- 
age we  have  done. 

A  realization  of  this  has  led  a  number 
of  states  to  establish  game  farms,  and 
some  of  them  turn  out  from  three  to  ten 
thousand  birds  a  year,  mostly  English 
pheasants.  Nobody  prefers  the  pheasants 
who  is  acquainted  with  our  native  game 
birds,  but  they  are  being  propagated  in 
large  numbers  because  the  methods  of 
handling  them  have  long  been  established 
and  it  is,  therefore,  comparatively  easy  to 
raise  them.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  our  indigenous  species  may  not  be 
turned  out  in  equally  large  quantities  if 
proper  attention  is  devoted  to  the  mat- 
ter.   A  number  of  people  are  experiment- 
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ing  with  quail  and  ruffed  grouse,  and  the 
success  thus  far  attained  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  first 
experimenters  have  been  largely  over- 
come. 

The  work  which  has  excited  the  great- 
est interest  recently  is  that  which  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  /.merican  Game  Pro- 
tective and  Propagation  Association  at  its 
game  farm  near  South  Carver,  Massa- 
chusetts. Although,  like  the  state  farms, 
this  association  is  raising  lots  of  pheas- 
ants, particular  attention  is  being  devoted 
to  native  birds,  and  it  is  intended  to  give 
up  the  former  as  soon  as  complete  suc- 
cess has  been  achieved  with  the  latter. 
The  birds  raised  by  the  association  are 
distributed  freely  to  its  members  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  the  information 
on  game  breeding  at  its  command  can  be 
had  by  anyone  for  the  asking. 

The  farm  at  South  Carver,  known  as 
the  East  Head  Game  Farm,  comprises 
nearly  six  thousand  acres  of  woodland, 
field,  and  water.  There  are  thirty  small 
lakes  and  ponds  within  its  boundaries 
which  are  capable  of  supplying  food  and 
nesting  sites  for  thousands  of  water  fowl. 
The  natural  cover  is  excellent  for  quail 
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and  grouse  and  these  birds  are  numerous. 
Everything  possible  is  done  to  make  the 
place  attractive  to  them.  Shrubs,  such  as 
the  barberries,  hawthorns,  and  sumacs, 
which  furnish  food  for  upland  birds,  have 
been  planted.  Buckwheat  and  other 
grains  are  also  raised  for  them.  Grain 
is  thrown  in  and  around  the  ponds  so 
that  waterfowl  will  remain  and  nest 
in  the  vicinity. 

No  shooting  is  allowed  on  the  place  ex- 
cept when  it  is  necessary  in  killing  preda- 
tory birds  and  animals.  These  are  also 
trapped.  As  a  result  of  protection  from 
gunners,  abundant  feed,  and  the  fight 
waged  on  vermin,  the  wild  birds  in- 
creased wonderfully  last  season.  The 
whole  subject  of  attracting  birds,  includ- 
ing investigations  of  food  plants  and 
methods  of  exterminating  bird  enemies, 
is  being  studied  carefully  and  thoroughly 
by  the  association. 

Perhaps  of  even  greater  interest  are  the 
experiments  in  hand  rearing  native  birds. 
This  method  permits  of  greatly  increas- 
ing the  number  that  a  pair  of  birds  would 
raise  during  a  season  in  a  wild  state,  and 
as  the  young  soon  become  wild  when  lib- 
erated   they    furnish    as    good    sport    as 


though  they  had  never  known  the  lux- 
uries of  hard-boiled  eggs  and  prepared 
food.  If  the  eggs  are  taken  away  from 
the  hen  bird  as  they  are  laid,  she  will  lay 
many  more  than  she  would  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  The  eggs  are  then 
hatched  under  common  hens.  In  this 
way  it  is  possible  to  get  seventy-five  or 
more  eggs  from  a  pheasant  in  a  season. 
One  quail  has  been  known  to  lay  ninety- 
five  eggs  when  this  system  was  employed. 
Whether  or  not  the  ruffed  grouse  will 
prove  equally  prolific  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Although  pheasants  and  wild  ducks, 
including  the  wood  duck,  have  been  hand 
raised  successfully  at  the  East  Head 
Game  Farm,  the  association  has  only  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  half  the  system 
with  quail  and  grouse.  The  birds  have 
been  brought  to  maturity  from  the  egg 
by  bantam  foster  mothers  with  a  sur- 
prisingly low  mortality,  but  when  opera- 
tions commenced  at  the  farm  there  was 
no  breeding  stock  on  which  to  try  egg 
removal.  In  the  case  of  quail  it  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  import 
breeding  stock  because  of  the  danger 
from  quail  disease.    There  are  practically 
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no  grouse  on  the  market,  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  secure  them. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities,  eggs  of  both  grouse  and 
quail  were  collected  on  the  farm,  and 
from  these  a  substantial  number  were 
raised,  so  that  the  experiments  this  year 
should  demonstrate  whether  or  not  our 
native  gallinas  can  be  made  to  lay  an. 
increased  number  of  eggs.  In  any  case, 
the  ability  to  raise  the  birds  with  hens 
will  prove  valuable,  for  hand-reared 
birds  can  be  protected  from  their  nat- 
ural enemies,  to  which  a  few  of  every 
wild  brood  are  almost  sure  to  succumb. 

Protecting  the  Young 

The  little  grouse  and  quail,  with  the 
hen  that  has  adopted  them,  are  sometimes 
allowed  to  run  around  freely,  and  some- 
times the  hen  is  confined  in  a  coop  pro- 
vided with  a  run  of  half-inch-mesh  wire 
for  the  chicks.  While  there  is  more  dan- 
ger of  losing  a  few  birds  if  they  are  at 
large,  this  method'  is  undoubtedly  prefer- 
able when  the  danger  can  be  minimized. 
It  is  safer  with  quail  than  grouse,  be- 
cause the  former  respond  readily  to  the 
call  of  the  hen,  while  the  latter  are  ex- 
tremely independent,  and  show  an  in- 
clination to  shift  for  themselves  at  the 
tender  age  of  seven  or  eight  days. 

The  ideal  way  would  be  to  have  them 
in  a  large  field  enclosed  by  wire  and 
boarded  up  at  the  bottom  so  that  the  lit- 
tle ones  could  not  escape.  If  this  is 
done,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  great  care  to  see  that  there  are  no 
openings  larger  than  a  five-cent  piece  be- 
tween the  boards  and  the  ground,  for  as 
the  tiny  quail  are  hardly  larger  than 
bumblebees,  they  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  At  night  and  during  the  wet 
weather  the  chicks  should  be  cooped  up 
with  the  hens. 

The  young  birds  are  fed  on  ants'  eggs, 
chopped  hard-boiled  egg,  and  especially 
prepared  foods.  From  the  first  they  are 
active  in  catching  insects,  and  as  these  are 
their  natural  diet  the  more  opportunity 
they  have  to  forage  for  them  the  better. 
They  should  always  have  access  to  plenty 
of  green  stuff. 

When  the  birds  are  about  a  month  old 
and  begin  to  fly  they  are  placed,  with  the 


hen,  in  a  large  enclosure  made  of  fish  net. 
This  is  better  than  wire  because  it  does 
not  injure  them  if  they  fly  against  it.  In 
this  pen  there  is  a  thick  growth  of  under- 
brush and  small  pine  trees,  the  tallest  of 
which  serve  to  hold  up  the  covering.  If 
birds  are  to  be  kept  for  breeding  stock 
this  is  an  excellent  way,  as  it  allows  them 
to  exercise  freely  and  minimizes  the 
chances  of  disease,  to  which  they  are  al- 
ways more  susceptible  in  captivity. 

There  is  a  system,  widely  practiced 
abroad  with  the  European  partridge,  that 
will  prove  immensely  valuable  in  this 
country  if  it  can  be  applied  to  our  native 
species.  Although  it  does  not  produce  as 
many  birds  as  the  hand-raising  method,  it 
is  far  more  economical.  Nests  of  wild 
birds  are  found,  and  as  the  eggs  are  laid 
they  are  replaced  by  dummies.  The  eggs 
are  then  placed  in  incubators  or  under 
hens. 

By  the  time  they  are  about  to  hatch 
the  partridge  has  begun  to  brood  and 
they  are  returned  to  the  nest.  In  this 
way  they  have  been  guarded  from  vermin 
during  a  most  dangerous  period.  If  the 
mother  has  been  killed  the  birds  can  be 
hand  reared  or  the  eggs  can  be  distrib- 
uted among  other  nests.  The  period  of 
incubation,  during  which  the  mother  is 
more  likely  to  be  caught  by  one  of  her 
numerous  enemies  than  at  any  other 
time,  has  been  shortened,  and  she  is  al- 
most sure  to  start  out  with  a  full  brood, 
providing  all  the  eggs  were  fertile. 

The  item  of  food,  which  is  an  expen- 
sive one  where  game  is  raised  in  large 
quantities,  is  done  away  with  under  this 
system.  Less  labor  is  required,  for  one 
good  man  can  take  care  of  the  birds  on 
a  large  estate  in  this  way,  while  if  many 
are  hand  raised  more  than  one  coop  man 
is  usually  required.  At  present  we  have 
very  few  native  gamekeepers  trained  to 
work  of  this  kind,  but  some  English  and 
German  keepers  have  been  brought  over, 
and  Americans  will  undoubtedly  soon 
learn  from  them  if  it  is  found  that  our 
birds  can  be  handled  in  this  way. 

It  will  be  tried  at  the  association's 
farm  next  season.  There  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  it  can  be  practiced  with 
quail,  but  the  grouse  are  more  uncertain. 
I  have  known  a  ruffed  grouse  to  desert 
her  nest  long  after  she  had  begun  to  in- 
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cubate  because  she  was  flushed  from  it 
several  times.  Whether  this  particular 
bird  was  unusually  timid,  or  whether  the 
same  timidity  will  be  shown  by  all  mem- 
bers of  the  species,  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined. But  even  if  the  wild  grouse 
should  refuse  to  return  to  their  nests 
after  artificial  eggs  have  been  substituted 
for  the  real  ones,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
birds  raised  in  captivity  and  liberated 
after  they  have  lost  some  of  their  fear 
of  man  will  prove  amenable  to  this 
system. 

-We  may  be  able  to  develop  a  strain  of 
grouse  that  will  be  as  hardy  and  as  elu- 
sive in  the  woods  as  any  during  the 
shooting  season,  but  which  will  not  be 
too  shy  to  accept  our  aid  during  nest- 
ing time. 

The  breeding  of  wild  ducks,  geese,  tur- 
keys, and  pheasants  is  fairly  well  under- 
stood.    A  great  many  are  raised  in  the 
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United  States,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  Hundreds  of  mal- 
lards and  pheasants  were  reared  at  the 
association's  farm  last  year.  The  ducks 
are  treated  much  as  though  they  were 
domestic  fowl.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by 
common  hens,  and  the  ducklings  are  fed 
on  prepared  duck  food.  They  are  given 
plenty  of  water  to  drink,  but  arc  not  al- 
lowed in  the  ponds  until  they  are  nearly 
full  grown.  Some  of  the  association's 
birds  were  given  a  shallow  trough  to  dab- 
ble in,  but  they  are  no  stronger  than  those 
that  did  not  have  it.  They  should  have 
plenty  of  shade  and  coops  should  not  be 
placed  on  dry,  sandy  ground.  If  this 
rule  is  not  observed  there  is  danger  from 
sunstroke. 

Most  of  what  has  been  said  of  quail 
and  grouse  applies  to  pheasants.  The 
association  has  a  large  rearing  field  for 
them,    comprising    four    or    five    acres, 
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fenced  with  poultry  wire.  The  breeding 
pens  are  about  twenty  feet  square.  The 
sides  and  top  are  of  wire  netting  and  the 
bottom  boards  on  two  sides  serve  as  run- 
ners, so  that  they  can  be  moved  to  fresh 
ground  from  time  to  time.  One  cock 
and  two  or  three  hens  are  kept  in  each 
one.  It  has  been  thought  that  male  birds 
would  fight  if  more  than  one  was  shut 
in  with  hens,  but  some  breeders  are  now 
keeping  all  their  pheasants  in  a  large, 
yard,  and  according  to  their  reports  this 
is  satisfactory. 

The  eggs  are  laid  under  piles  of  brush 
in  the  corners  of  the  pen  and  are  re- 
moved daily.  In  this  rearing  field  with 
the  breeding  pens  are  also  the  coops 
where  the  eggs  are  hatched.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  hens  are  kept 
free  from  vermin,  and  this  is  even  more 
necessary  with  quail  and  grouse.  The 
little  pheasants  are  allowed  to  run  out- 
side the  coop  where  the  mother  is  con- 
fined, and  as  they  grow  older  they  stray 
all  over  the  field.  They  are  always 
closed  in  the  coops  when  they  return  at 
night,  and  before  they  become  too  strong 
of  wing  they  are  captured  and  placed  in 
the  covered  breeding  pens. 

Little  need  be  said  concerning  Canada 
geese.  They  appear  to  present  no  un- 
usual difficulties  in  raising.  What  has 
been  said  of  ducks  applies  only  to  mal- 
lards. A  large  quantity  of  black  ducks 
and  pintails  have  been  added  to  the  asso- 
ciation's stock  and  experiments  with  them 
will  be  tried  this  season.  The  wood 
duck,  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
indigenous  water  fowl,  is  receiving  spe- 
cial attention  at  the  East  Head  Farm. 
Ten  pairs  were  purchased  last  year  and 


a  pond  was  inclosed  for  them  in  which 
nesting  boxes  were  raised  on  poles  to  take 
the  place  of  the  hollow  trees  which  they 
usually  choose. 

They  laid  prettj  well,  considering  the 
strangeness  of  their  surroundings,  and  a 
number  were  raised  with  hens,  but  the 
ducklings  are  more  delicate  than  mallards 
and  it  seems  probable  that  different  meth- 
ods of  handling  them  will  have  to  be  dis- 
covered before  they  can  be  turned  out  in 
equally  large  numbers.  It  may  save  trou- 
ble for  prospective  breeders  of  wood- 
ducks  to  know  that  during  their  first  days 
the  ducklings  can  climb  up  a  perpendicu- 
lar post  or  wall  and  escape  from  almost 
anything  that  is  not  covered.  In  a  short 
time  they  lose  this  agility. 

The  wild  turkeys  at  the  association's 
farm  were  turned  into  an  inclosure  sev- 
eral acres  in  area  in  which  there  was  a 
dense  cover  of  scrub  oak  and  bushes. 
Their  wings  were  clipped  but  they  were 
so  wild  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  sight  of  them.  It  was  hardly  ex- 
pected that  they  would  breed  during  the 
first  season,  but  one  hen  laid  eleven  eggs 
and  brought  half  a  dozen  birds  to  ma- 
turity. It  is  hoped  that  the  old  ones  will 
have  become  satisfied  with  their  quarters 
by  this  year,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
those  raised  on  the  place  will  make  satis- 
factory domestic  arrangements. 

But  whatever  the  success  or  failure 
which  attends  any  particular  experiment, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  idea  which  this 
association  and  a  number  of  other 
agencies  are  promulgating  represents  an 
important  factor  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  our  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing game  supply. 
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THE  TRUE  AMATEUR 

By  WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


Drawing    by    Walter    King   Stone  and    Pi-iillipps   Ward 


AFTER  all,  the  boy  is  your  true  amateur;  it  is  he  who  always  plays  for  playing's 
sake.  Nor  is  it  true  that  in  his  games,  at  least,  he  is  imitative  of  his  elders.  It 
is  his  elders  who  have  learned  their  games  from  him.  Even  as  our  laws  and 
customs  have  been  developed  from  the  childhood  of  the  race,  our  sports  in  large  measure 
are  an  evolution  from  the  spontaneous  games  of  boyhood;  and  the  boyhood  instinct  of 
contention,  too,  persisting  in  the  man,  is  what  puts  a  driver  in  our  hand,  or  spiked  shoes 
upon  our  feet. 

It  was  not  the  exploit  of  Pheidippides,  running  to  Athens  to  announce  what  honest 
historians  now  admit  was  an  unimportant  if  not  dubious  victory,  which  made  a  sport  of 
foot-racing,  nor  is  Greek  history  what  keeps  it  alive  in  the  world.  Joe  O'Brien  and 
Sammy  Parker  never  heard  of  Marathon,  but  they  went  past  my  house  this  morning  on 
their  way  to  school,  on  the  dead  run,  their  mouths  tight  shut,  according  to  the  ancient 
superstition  of  boyhood  that  you  can  "keep  your  wind"  better  that  way.  They  weren't 
running  because  they  were  late.  They  were  running  because  Sammy  had  said  to  Joe, 
"I  kin  beat  yer  to  the  post-office!"  and  Joe  never  refuses  such  a  challenge — as  what 
boy  would?  If  Joe  beat  Sammy,  it  was  because  Sammy  developed  a  stitch  in  his  side, 
of  that  you  may  be  sure;  and  the  challenge  will  be  just  as  confidently  repeated  to- 
morrow. If  it  isn't  to  the  post-office,  it  will  be  from  the  school  yard  to  the  diamond 
they  will  race.  Their  young  muscles  are  exultant,  self-assertive;  they  must  run,  and 
run  in  competition.  Hence  the  Harvard  Stadium  and  the  Olympic  games.  Marathon 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Marathon! 

I  well  remember  the  track  and  field  events  which  used  to  be  held  in  my  back  yard. 
The  dashes  were  run  off  down  the  driveway,  started  by  a  "One-two-three-GO ! "  The 
standing  broad  jump  take-off  was  the  kitchen  step.  The  bar  for  the  high  jump  was 
a  piece  of  clothes-line,  held  by  two  boys,  who  let  go  if  the  jumper's  foot  caught  it — 
unless  they  didn't  like  that  particular  jumper!  None  of  us  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of 
the  shot-put  or  the  pole-vault,  yet  we  had  weight  events  and  a  vault.  The  "shot"  was 
a  heavy  stone,  and  it  was  thrown  in  two  ways.  First,  the  thrower  stooped  over  it, 
lifting  it  with  both  hands  a  few  inches  off  the  ground,  and,  with  feet  firm,  swung  it  back 
and  forth  beneath  his  legs  till  it  gathered  momentum.  Then  he  let  it  fly  in  front  of  him. 
The  second  method  was  much  the  same,  save  that  the  thrower  finally  swung  the  stone 
high  upward  before  his  face  and  let  it  fly  back  over  his  head — a  very  difficult  proceed- 
ing and  deadly  on  front  suspender  buttons. 

We  vaulted  with  a  long,  stout  bean-pole — for  distance.  Any  length  of  run  was 
permitted  and  the  take-off  was  somewhat  roughly  defined  by  a  small  grass  terrace, 
which  made  disputes  frequent.  We  did  not  know  that  pole-vaulting  for  height  existed 
as  a  recognized  branch  of  athletics,  for  we  were  country  boys,  and  in  those  days  track 
sports  had  not  penetrated  to  the  rural  schools. 
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HOW  FAST  CAN  A  DUCK  FLY? 


By  R.   P.   HOLLAND 
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Some   Original   Observations   on   a  Problem    That   Has   Puzzled 
Hunters  from  the  Beginning 


=^  HAT  is  a  question  that 
duck  hunters  have  been 
arguing  about  ever  since 
some  old  fellow  of  the 
Stone  Age  slipped  down 
to  the  water's  edge  to  get 
the  evening  meal  and  marveled  at  the 
speed  with  which  those  same  ducks  left 
the  water,  while  his  piece  of  gravel 
splashed  harmlessly  in  the  water  beneath 
them.  And  I  imagine  that  it  will  always 
be  just  as  much  of  a  question  as  it  is  at 
the  present  time,  for  when  we  do  have 
the  opportunity  to  time  ducks  in  their 
flight,  how  do  we  know  that  they  are 
doing  their  best  ?  Also  which  of  our  dif- 
ferent ducks  has  the  most  speed  at  his 
command?  You  start  out  to-day  and  ask 
ten  old  duck  hunters  this  question,  and  I 
will  gamble  you  will  get  at  least  four  or 
five  different  answers,  and  most  of  them 
will  be  very  positive  opinions,  leaving  no 
further  room  for  argument  and  settling 
the  question  right  there  for  all  time. 

How  many  times  have  you  hunters 
shot  into  a  flock  of  mixed  ducks  and  had 
them  go  away  in  good  formation,  no 
species  seemingly  with  more  speed  than 
his  neighbor?  Surely  right  after  they 
had  been  shot  at  they  would  do  their 
best.  Is  it  possible  that  all  ducks  fly  at 
about  the  same  speed  ?  I  don't  think  so. 
Yet  I  can  not  explain  it.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  seen  flocks  of  teal,  with  per- 
haps one  mallard  in  with  them,  or  maybe 
a  pair  of  sprigs  or  a  gadwall.  These 
slower  moving  ducks  never  seem  to  have 
any  trouble  in  keeping  up,  and  when  you 
pour  four  or  five  streaks  of  fire  and  shot 
at  them,  did  you  ever  see  the  teal  go 
away  and  leave  the  big  ducks  there  at 
your  mercy?     Still  you  can't  reason  that 
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out  of  any  regard  the  teal  might  have 
for  the  larger  ducks  they  would  wait 
for  them.  Of  course,  on  the  flush,  some 
ducks  have  a  great  deal  more  speed  than 
others,  which  is  plainly  noticeable  at 
times,  but  after  some  of  these  slow-rising 
ducks  get  fairly  launched  they  can  clip 
it  off  at  a  pretty  good  rate. 

Several  years  ago  I  noticed  a  flock  of 
canvasbacks  high  up  during  the  fall  mi- 
gration, and  away  out  on  one  end  of  the 
V  was  a  little  duck  that  looked  most  un- 
commonly like  a  ruddy.  I  grabbed  for 
the  field  glass  and  sure  enough  there  he 
was,  a  little  drake  ruddy,  hitting  it  along 
with  those  big  fellows  just  as  though  he 
was  enjoying  it.  The  flock  was  evident- 
ly traveling,  and  how  long  Mr.  Ruddy 
was  able  to  keep  the  pace  I  do  not  know, 
but  apparently  he  was  not  having  any 
trouble  doing  so. 

Still  another  time  a  friend  of  mine  and 
myself  were  sitting  over  decoys  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  we  saw  a  flock  of 
seven  green-wing  teal  and  with  them  was 
one  old  Canada  goose.  As  the  teal  ap- 
proached the  decoys  they  began  to  dip 
and  twist,  and  Mr.  Goose  seemed  able  to 
do  any  of  the  fancy  stunts  that  they  did. 
Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  report 
whether  or  not  the  goose  was  able  to 
keep  up  the  speed  as  they  left  the  decoys. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell,  an  au- 
thority on  ducks  and  geese,  says  that  in 
his  opinion  most  gunners  believe  the 
broadbill,  blackhead,  canvasback,  and 
redhead  to  be  among  the  fastest  of  our 
ducks.  This  may  be  correct,  but  I  do 
not  think  so.  These  ducks  make  such  a 
noise  with  their  wings  when  they  fly  that 
I  have  always  thought  their  speed  was 
overestimated.     I  have  had  bluebills  roar 
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by  over  the  decoys,  making  such  a  noise 
that  had  you  fired  at  them  after  they 
had  passed  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  gun.  In  the  next  breath  a  teal 
would  whip  over  the  decoys  and  away 
again,  to  my  mind  going  faster  than  the 
bluebills.  This  noise  that  all  deep-water 
ducks  make  with  their  wings  when  in 
Might  is  caused  by  the  speed  at  which 
their  wings  move,  and  not  the  speed  at 
which  they  themselves  are  traveling. 
Their  wings  being  smaller  in  proportion 
to  their  weight  than  their  shallow  water 
kin,  it  is  necessary  to  move  them  much 
faster  to  get  the  same  rate  of  speed. 
All   deep-water   ducks   have   more   or 


SHALLOW      WATER      DUCKS      FAIRLY 
BOUNCE  INTO  THE  AIR 

less  trouble  in  rising  from  the  water, 
while  the  shallow-water  ducks  can  fairly 
bounce  into  the  air.  The  ruddy  ducks 
in  particular  have  such  a  hard  time  rising 
that  I  think  they  always  put  the  job  off 
as  long  as  they  can,  which  causes  them 
to  fall  easy  prey  to  the  fellows  who 
shoot  out  of  boats.  Some  ducks  seem  to 
be  able  to  "climb"  better  than  others.  I 
think  that  an  old  bald-crown  can  fly 
straight  up  faster  than  he  can  in  a  nat- 
ural position.  Watch  the  next  bunch  of 
widgeons  that  you  shoot  at,  and  see  if 
they  don't  get  away  pretty  fast. 

Getting  back  to  the  actual  speed  at 
which  a  duck  can  fly,  Mr.  Grinnell  says 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and   twentv 


A     SINGLE     MALLARD    DUCK    ('ROSSIS 
THE   LINE   IN    62    SECONDS 

miles  an  hour ;  Dr.  Coues  says  ninety 
miles  an  hour  or  better,  etc.,  indefinitely. 
Mr.  Grinnell  tells  in  his  book,  "Ameri- 
can Duck  Shooting,"  of  a  friend  of  his 
who  was  riding  in  a  private  car  with 
speed  gauge  attached,  when  some  sprigs 
jumped  from  a  pond-hole  along  the  track 
and  flew  parallel  with  the  train.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  were  forging  ahead 
of  the  train,  but  they  were  not  gaining 
very  rapidly.  As  they  went  by  the  engine 
the  smoke  seemed  to  scare  them  and  they 
put  on  more  speed  and  went  by  as  though 
the  train  was  standing  still.  At  this  time 
the  gauge  showed  that  the  train  was 
making  fifty-two  miles  per  hour. 

I  had  an  experience  very  similar  to 
this  while  riding  in  the  observation  car 
on  the  Burlington  Railway  from  Billings, 
Montana,  east.  This  road  comes  through 
the  sand  hill  country  of  Western  Ne- 
braska.   There  are  a  great  many  sloughs 


A    LARGE    BUNCH    OF   BLUEBILLS   DID 
THE  SAME  STUNT  IN  42  SECONDS 
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and  ponds  along  the  track,  and  you  will 
find  that  they  are  always  covered  with 
ducks  except  in  the  winter  time. 

As  this  was  a  down-grade  pull,  we 
were  traveling,  as  near  as  I  could  find 
out'from  the  train  employees,  better  than 
sixty  miles  an  hour.  Passing  one  of 
these  ponds,  a  hen  gadwall  sprang  from 
the  water,  lined  out  with  the  train,  and 
easily  passed  it.  When  she  flushed  we 
had  seen  the  drake  setting  by  her,  but  in- 
stead of  flushing  when  she  did  he  simply 
kept  turning  around  in  the  water,  first 
one  way  and  then  another,  "getting  on 
his  toes,"  as  it  were,  ready  for  the  jump 
should  he  find  it  necessary.  After  we 
had  gone  down  the  track  some  two  hun- 
dred yards,  I  saw  this  old  drake  jump  out 
of  the  water  and  start  after  the  train. 
He  overhauled  us  with  apparent  ease  and 
I  watched  him  out  of  sight  ahead  of  us. 
He  had  evidently  got  to  worrying  about 
his  mate  and  took  out  after  her. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  shooting  on  a 
marsh  that  was  crossed  by  two  roads, 
built  up  like  levees  to  insure  protection 
from  any  possible  encroachment  of  the 
water.  They  made  a  great  place  for 
hunters  to  stand  and  shoot  the  ducks 
while  passing  over.  The  ducks  had  a 
regular  line  of  flight  from  a  lake  back 
in  the  country  down  this  marsh,  out  to 


the  river.  It  dawned  on  me  that  this 
was  an  elegant  place  to  time  ducks,  as 
the  roads  were  both  on  the  section  line 
and  necessarily  one  mile  apart.  The  gun 
was  quickly  put  away  and  watch  and 
field  glasses  gotten  out.  There  was  a 
fellow  on  the  dump  below  me,  and  as  he 
was  shooting  black  powder  and  a  single 
barrel  gun  I  couldn't  have  asked  for  a 
better  starter  on  my  race  track. 

A  little  bunch  of  ducks  was  approach- 
ing my  friend  from  the  rear;  I  saw  him 
raise,  and  when  the  smoke  and  fire 
belched  forth  I  caught  the  time  and  in 
exactly  56  seconds  a  little  bunch  of  sprigs 
passed  over  me,  making  the  rate  of  64 
miles  per  hour.  All  did  not  come  as  nicely 
as  this  for  me ;  many  swerved  off  and 
some  lit  in  the  marsh.  I  stayed  faithfully 
on  the  job,  though,  and  what  I  got  was 
this:  Seven  bluebills  crossed  the  tape  in 
46  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  78  miles  per 
hour,  while  a  large  bunch  of  bluebills  did 
the  same  stunt  in  42  seconds  or  at  85 
miles  per  hour.  Two  different  bunches 
of  mallards  made  the  trip  in  56  and  59 
seconds,  respectively,  or  at  64  and  61 
miles  per  hour ;  a  single  mallard  drake  in 
62  seconds,  or  58  miles  per  hour.  A 
mixed  bunch  of  sprigs  and  mallards  went 
under  the  wire  in  55  seconds,  or  at  65 
miles  per  hour.     This  would  lead  one  to 


ALL    DEEP    WATER    DUCKS    HAVE     MORE    OR    LESS    TROUBLE     IN    RISING     FROM 

THE    WATER 


RUDDY  DUCKS  IN  PARTICULAR  HAVE  A  HARD  TIME  RISING 


believe  that  the  presence  of  the  sprigs 
with  the  mallards  increased  the  speed  of 
the  flock,  but  still  the}'  flew  as  a  mixed 
flock  at  one  mile  an  hour  better  than 
the  sprigs  flew  by  themselves. 

Now  for  a  little  real  speed.  I  timed 
seven  green-wing  teal  at  39  seconds,  or 
92  miles  per  hour,  and  a  pair  of  green- 
wings  at  40  seconds,  or  90  miles  per  hour. 
All  this  time  my  farmer  boy  had  been 
doing  his  best ;  he  shot  at  them  all,  no 
matter  how  high  they  were.  The  large 
flock  of  bluebills  scarcely  raised  when  he 
shot,  so  high  were  they.  So  far  he  had 
not  killed  a  duck,  although  in  one  of 
the  mallard  flocks  he  had  made  one  of 
them  take  to  the  weeds.  I  was  watching 
a  little  bunch  approach  him  when  up 
went  the  flash  and  one  of  them  crumpled 
out.  In  exactly  27  seconds  I  checked  off 
nine  spoonbills,  giving  them  the  blue 
ribbon  for  the  day  with  a  speed  of  133 
miles  per  hour.  Whether  the  fact  that 
one  of  their  number  was  killed  made  the 
difference  I  do  not  know.  It  did  not 
have  this  effect  on  the  bunch  of  mallards. 
When  one  of  their  flock  was  hit,  he  did 
not  go  straight  down  as  the  spoonbill  did, 
but  I  would  think  that  the  effect  on  the 
flock  would  have  been  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  spoonbills. 

Before  I  get  off  this  subject  let  me 
add  that  a  crow  made  the  trip  in  118 
seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  an 


hour.  Also  that  there  was  a  slight  wind 
blowing  against  the  ducks,  which  would 
have  held  their  speed  down  a  little.  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  never  had  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  a  spoonbill,  but  I  must 
now  take  my  hat  off  to  him,  and  I  shud- 
der to  think  what  those  spoonies  would 
have  done  with  a  strong  north  wind  un- 
der them. 

Last  winter  I  had  another  opportunity 
to  test  the  speed  of  a  duck  on  the  wing. 
I  had  an  invitation  from  a  friend  of 
mine  to  ride  with  him  in  his  hydro- 
aeroplane on  Newport  Bay,  California. 
After  we  were  seated  in  the  machine, 
with  the  powerful  motor  roaring  in  our 
ears,  my  friend  gave  the  signal  for  the 
men  holding  her  to  let  us  go,  and  out 
across  the  bay  we  shot,  only  the  back  end 
of  the  pontoon  touching  the  water.  The 
speed  seemed  to  me  terrific,  so  much 
more  so  than  when  I  had  watched  him 
from  land.  "How  fast  are  we  going?" 
I  yelled  almost  in  his  ear.  "You  will 
have  to  yell  louder  than  that  or  get  your 
mouth  closer  to  me,"  he  replied  and  his 
mouth  all  but  touched  my  ear.  The 
next  time  I  asked  him  he  replied  that  we 
were  only  doing  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  miles.  On  account  of  the  rush  of 
the  water  beneath  us,  the  awful  wind 
pressure,  combined  with  the  noise  of  the 
motor,  the  speed  seemed  much  greater 
than  it  really  was. 
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"Here  we  go!"  yelled  my  friend,  and 
as  he  shoved  forward  on  one  of  the 
levers  the  machine  rose  from  the  water 
as  easily  as  a  gull.  You  could  feel  that 
the  speed  had  increased  considerably  as 
soon  as  the  resistance  of  the  water  was 
removed,  but  after  we  were  fairly  in  the 
air  it  did  not  seem  we  were  going  much 
faster  than  before.  I  think  this  was 
caused  by  our  not  hearing  the  rush  of 
the  water  thrown  up  by  the  pontoon. 
Down  the  bay  we  sailed  toward  the  in- 
let for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
I  had  just  begun  to  feel  a  little  easier 
and  my  heart  had  almost  returned  to  its 
regular  rate  of  beating  when  we  started 
to  make  the  turn  to  go  back.  As  the 
machine  began  to  "bank,"  I  sincerely 
wished  I  was  some  place  else.  In  a  sec- 
ond it  was  over  and  we  were  level  again 
and  rushing  up  the  bay. 

Coot   vs.   Aeroplane 

On  looking  back  toward  the  ocean,  I 
saw  an  old  seacoot  or  scooter  coming  in 
through  the  inlet  and  heading  right  up 
the  bay  for  us.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
for  a  real  race  with  a  duck.  We  weren't 
more  than  fifty  feet  off  the  water  and 
the  duck  was  about  the  same  distance  in 
the  air.  If  he  held  his  course  he  would 
pass  us  at  about  seventy-five  yards  to 
our  right;  that  is,  if  he  had  speed  enough 
to  catch  us.  As  I  looked  back  at  him 
I  saw  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  was  going  to  do  it.  I  called  my 
friend's  attention  to  him  and  motioned 
him  to  whip  up  his  steed.  He  nodded 
his  head  in  the  affirmative,  and  immedi- 
ately the  motor  began  to  roar  louder  and 
I  could  feel  the  plane  increasing  in 
speed.  However,  Mr.  Coot  was  coming 
right  along,  and  it  was  not  a  great  many 
seconds  until  he  was  even  with  us, — not 
only  even  with  us  but  forging  right  on 
ahead  of  us. 

"Give  her  more  power!"  I  yelled  to 
my  friend.  "She's  got  the  full  load 
now,"  he  answered.  "I'm  afraid  his 
horsepower  is  too  high  for  us,"  said  the 
birdman  as  we  watched  Mr.  Duck 
whipping  it  on  up  the  bay.  So  much 
did  he  gain  on  us  that  he  decided  to 
light  in  less  than  a  mile  from  where  he 
passed  us.     "Now  watch  and  I'll  scare 


him  to  death,"  said  my  friend,  and  we 
kept  on  up  the  bay  right  for  him.  "How 
fast  were  we  going  when  he  passed  us?" 
I  asked.  "Between  fifty-five  and  sixty 
miles,"  was  the  reply. 

Could  it  be  possible  that  a  heavy  old 
coot  could  go  by  us  with  as  much  ease  as 
he  apparently  did,  and  we  moving  at 
that  rate  of  speed?  All  I  have  is  my 
friend's  word  for  the  speed ;  there  was  no 
gauge  on  the  plane  to  register  it.  But 
after  we  were  back  on  land  he  insisted 
we  were  going  better  than  fifty-five 
miles  and  possibly  sixty.  His  judgment 
as  to  the  speed  we  were  going  should  be 
pretty  accurate,  as  he  is  one  of  the  oldest 
"heads"  in  this  country  at  the  flying 
game. 

On  we  went  straight  for  the  coot.  He 
was  watching  us  as  we  approached,  but 
did  not  seem  to  realize  how  fast  we  were 
coming.  When  we  were  about  fifty 
yards  from  him  he  started  to  leave  the 
water,  but  before  he  could  get  into  his 
stride  we  had  almost  caught  him,  and  in 
the  next  second  we  were  directly  over 
him.  With  one  look  up  at  us,  he  turned 
straight  down  and  hit  the  water  with  a 
splash,  not  to  show  up  again  until  we  had 
gone  several  hundred  yards  past  and 
turned  around  to  come  back.  This  time, 
when  he  saw  us  coming  back,  he  did  not 
wait  one  second.  Into  the  air  he  went 
and  straight  over  the  strip  for  the  ocean. 
I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  have 
had  a  stop  watch  on  him  then,  for  he 
was  sure  traveling. 

Well,  just  how  fast  can  a  duck  fly? 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  For  years  this 
problem  has  worried  me,  and  for  years  I 
have  done  my  best  to  get  at  the  facts. 
The  nearest  I  have  ever  come  to  doing 
so  was  the  day  I  timed  the  ducks  on 
the  marsh,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
never  saw  ducks  fly  as  slowly  as  they  did 
that  day.  I  have  seen  times  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  when  a  storm  was  brewing 
and  the  ducks  were  so  restless  that  they 
seemed  almost  to  double  their  ordinary 
speed.  And  how  many  of  you  have  had 
the  teal  whipping  by  you  with  a  strong 
wind  helping  them,  and  you  doing  your 
best  and  just  missing  one  good  shot  after 
another?  You  knew  you  were  shooting 
behind  them,  but  it  seemed  uncanny  to 
lead  any  farther  than  you  had  been  do- 
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ing,  and  so  you  went  on  missing  until 
maybe  a  pair  came  along;  you  led  the 
hen  the  usual  distance  and  killed  the 
drake  deader  than  a  mackerel,  and  he 
trailing  along  maybe  nine  or  ten  feet 
behind  his  spouse.     When  any  one  asks 


my  opinion  as  to  the  speed  of  ducks  on 
the  wing  I  always  answer,  "Oh,  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three 
miles  an  hour  and  maybe  faster."  And 
I  guess  in  the  future  that  will  always 
be  mv  answer. 


MR.  ASKINS'S  ESTIMATES 


TN  his  book  on  "The  American  Shot- 
-gun" Mr.  Charles  Askins  presents 
some  interesting  estimates  and  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  speed  of  flight  of  various 
birds.     He  says: 

"The  following  table  gives  either  the 
estimated  or  timed  speed  of  flight  of 
some  of  our  common  game  birds,  taken 
when  they  are  in  full  plumage  and  pow- 
er, after  having  flown  such  a  distance 
as  to  have  acquired  full  momentum.  It 
may  be  noted  that  birds  of  the  order  of 
quail  and  grouse  are  much  more  uniform 
in  rate  of  progress  than  wild-fowl.  Na- 
ture did  not  give  the  grouse  family  such 
wing  powers  as  the  migratory  birds,  the 
one  style  of  flying  they  have  developed 
giving  a  very  regular  velocity.  It 
might  be  taken  as  almost  axiomatic  that 
the  greater  the  strength  of  wing  pos- 
sessed by  any  bird,  the  more  will  his 
speed  vary  with  his  humors  and  needs. 
Some  hawks  can  stand  still  in  the  air, 
but  they  can  also  cut  through  it  faster 
than  anything  that  flies;  the  king  bird 
ordinarily  flies  slowly,  but  he  can  dart 
like  a  flash  of  light  when  he  wishes. 

"The  variations  in  flight  speed  of 
quail  and  grouse  can  be  ascribed  to  wind 
and  atmosphere  rather  than  to  the  will  of 
the  bird.  One  of  them  might  fly  past 
you,  running  a  hazard  of  both  barrels, 
without  accelerating  his  wing  strokes  a 
particle,  though  doubtless  he  is  as  much 


frightened  as  any  other  bird.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  duck  tribe,  who 
sprint  or  loiter  as  the  occasion  demands, 
always  appearing  able  to  let  out  another 
link  or  two  when  danger  is  pressing. 

"The  velocities  here  given  are  taken 
in  feet  per  second  rather  than  miles  per 
hour,  which  is  less  readily  comprehended 
or  applied  by  the  gunner." 

TABLE  OF  FLIGHTS 


Bird 

Feet  per  Secon 

d 

Aver 

Quail 

65  to 

85 

75 

Prairie  chicken 

65  to 

85 

75 

Ruffed  grouse 

60  to 

90 

75 

Dove 

70  to 

100 

85 

Jack   snipe 

50  to 

70 

65 

Curlew 

45  to 

65 

55 

Plovers 

50  to 

80 

accord 

ling 

to 

variety 

Crow 

35  to 

55 

45 

Mallard 

55  to 

90 

75 

Black  duck 

55  to 

90 

75 

Spoonbill 

55  to 

85 

70 

Pintail 

60  to 

100 

80 

Wood  duck 

70  to 

90 

80 

Widgeon 

80  to 

100 

90 

Gadwell 

80  to 

100 

90 

Red  head 

110  to 

130 

120 

Bluewing  teal 

120  to 

140 

130 

Greenwing  teal 

100  to 

130 

115 

Canvasback 

130  to 

160 

145 

Canada  geese 

100  to 

120 

110 

Brant,   different 

varieties, 

average 

speed, 

100 

Some  species  of  hawks  have  a  speed  of  200 
feet  a  second. 
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GAME  LAWS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA 

Open    Seasons    and   Bag   Limits    for   Principal    Game    with    an 
Abstract  of  the  New  Federal  Law 


ALABAMA 
Wild  turkey  gobbler — Dec.  1  to  March 
31;  quail — Nov.  1  to  Feb.  28;  sandpiper, 
curlew — protected ;  geese,  brant,  ducks, 
rails,  coots,  mudhens,  woodcocks,  other 
shore  birds — Sept.  1  to  March  14;  snipe, 
plover — Nov.  1  to  April  30;  pheasants — Nov. 
15  to  Dec.  14;  deer,  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31; 
squirrels — Oct.  1  to  Feb.  28.  Bag  limit — 1 
deer  per  season,  2  turkey  gobblers,  25  game 
birds  of  any  other  species  per  day. 

ARIZONA 
Deer,  turkey — Sept.  15  to  Nov.  30;  quail, 
partridge,  grouse,  pheasant,  snipe,  rail — 
Oct.  15  to  Jan.  31;  ducks,  geese,  brant,  rab- 
bits— no  closed  season ;  elk,  mountain  goat, 
sheep — protected.  Bass,  crappie — Sept.  1  to 
Nov.  30.  Bag  limits — 3  deer  per  season;  25 
quail  per  day;  20  lbs.  or  40  individual  bass 
or   crappies,   hook    and    line   fishing  only. 

ARKANSAS 

Quail — Nov.  1  to  Feb.  28  (exceptions — 
Columbia,  Carroll,  Lafayette  and  Grant 
counties — Dec.  10  to  Jan.  31);  partridge — 
Nov.  1  to  Feb.  28;  deer — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31 
(exceptions — Chicot  County — Oct.  1  to  Jan. 
31;  Desha  County,  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31);  wild 
turkey — Sept.  1  to  April  30  (exceptions — 
Chicot  County — Feb.  1  to  May  15)  ;  grouse 
(prairie  chicken) — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30  (pro- 
tected in  Prairie  County)  ;  pheasant — pro- 
tected ;   squirrel — county  laws. 

CALIFORNIA 

State  divided  into  seven  hunting  districts: 
Deer — Dist.  1-3-7 — Aug.  15  to  Oct.  31 
(closed  Aug.  12,  13  and  14  in  San  Joaquin 
County);  Dist.  2-4-5— July  1  to  Aug.  31 
(Aug  1  to  Aug.  31  in  Sonoma,  Marin,  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  Counties;  Aug.  11  to 
Aug.  31  in  Santa  Barbara,  Humboldt  and 
Del  Norte  Counties)  ;  Dist.  6 — Aug.  15 
to  Sept.  15;  wild  duck,  shore  birds 
(except  Wilson  snipe,  plover,  curlew) — Dist. 
1-6-7— Oct.  1  to  Feb.  28;  Dist.  2-3-4-5— Oct. 
15  to  Feb.  28;  Wilson  snipe,  plover,  curlew 
— Nov.  15  to  April  30;  black  sea  brant  (ex- 
cept Dist.  1)— Nov.  1  to  March  15;  Dist.  1 
-^Oct.  1  to  March  31;  desert  and  valley 
quail  (except  Dist.  6)  —  Oct.  15  to  Feb.  15; 
Dist.  6— Oct.  15  to  Nov.  15;  mountain  quail, 
grouse,  sagehen — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30;  rail — 
Nov.   1   to  Nov.   30;   rabbits — Aug.   1   to  Jan. 
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31;  tree  squirrels — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31  (no 
closed  season  in  Mendocino  County)  ;  trout 
(except  steelhead) — Dist.  1-4 — May  1  to 
Nov.  30;  Dist.  2— April  16  to  Oct.  31; 
Dist.  3-7— May  1  to  Oct.  31;  Dist.  5-6— 
April  1  to  Oct.  31  (exceptions)  ;  steelhead 
trout — April  1  to  Nov.  30;  black  bass — 
Dist.  1-5-6-7 — June  1  to  Dec.  31;  dist.  2 — 
July  1  to  March  31;  Dist.  3 — May  1  to 
Dec.  31;  Dist.  4 — May  1  to  Nov.  30.  Bag 
limits — deer,  2  per  year;  ducks,  brant,  25 
per  day,  50  per  week;  shore  birds,  snipe, 
plover,  curlew,  desert  and  valley  quail,  rail, 
20  per  day;  mountain  quail,  10  per  day; 
grouse,  sagehens,  4  per  day;  rabbits,  15 
per  day;  squirrels,  12  per  season;  black 
spotted  trout,  20  per  day;  other  trout,  50 
fish  or  10  lbs.  and  one  fish  per  day;  steelhead 
trout — 50  fish  or  30  lbs.  per  day;  black  bass — 
25  fish  per  day. 

COLORADO 

Elk,  deer,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  wild 
turkeys,  quail,  pheasants,  bass,  catfish,  wall- 
eyed pike  —  protected;  prairie  chickens, 
mountain  and  willow  grouse — Aug.  15  to 
Oct.  10 ;  ducks,  geese,  brant,  swans,  cranes, 
plovers,  other  wading,  marsh  and  shore  birds 
and  water  fowls — Sept.  1  to  April  20;  sage 
chickens — Aug.  1  to  Sept.  1 ;  curlews,  yel- 
low-legged snipe — Aug.  1  to  April  20; 
doves — Aug.  15  to  Aug  31;  whitefish — Oct. 
1  to  May  1 ;  trout,  grayling  in  running 
streams — May  25  to  Oct.  31;  in  lakes  not 
over  7,500  ft.  altitude — May  1  to  Oct.  31; 
in  lakes  at  altitude  over  7,500  ft. — June  1 
to  Oct.  31.  Bag  limits — 20  birds  in  aggre- 
gate of  all  kinds  per  day;  20  lbs.  fish  per 
day. 

CONNECTICUT 

Deer — protected ;  squirrels — Oct.  8  to  Nov. 
23;  hares,  rabbits — Oct.  8  to  Dec.  31;  wood 
duck — protected ;  wild  ducks,  geese,  brant, 
swans — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  quail,  woodcock, 
ruffed  grouse,  pheasants,  Hungarian  part- 
ridges— Oct.  8  to  Nov.  23  ;  rail  shore  birds, 
sand  piper,  plover,  snipe — Sept.  12  to  Dec. 
31;  woodcock — protected  until  1918;  lake 
trout — May  1  to  Sept.  30;  black  bass — July 
1  to  April  30;  pickerel — May  1  to  Feb. 
2.8.  Bag  limits — quail,  woodcock,  grouse, 
pheasants,  partridge,  5  per  day  or  36  per 
year;  shore  birds,  snipe,  50  per  day;  rail, 
35  per  day;  lake  trout,  none  less  than  ten 
inches. 
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DELAWARE 

(1912   laws) 

Hares,  rabbits,  squirrels,  quail,  partridge, 
pheasant,  woodcock — Nov.  15  to  Dec.  31; 
reedbird,  rail,  summer  duck — Sept.  1  to  Oct. 
31;  wild  geese,  ducks,  brant — Oct.  1  to 
March  IS;  bass,  pike,  pickerel — May  20  to 
Nov.  30.  Bag  limits — quail,  partridge, 
pheasants,  reedbirds,  wild  geese,  brant,  20 
birds  per  day,  except  rail,  the  limit  of 
which  is  75;  hares,  rabbits,  20  per  day; 
squirrels,   6   per   day. 

DISTRICT   OF   COLUMBIA 

Hunting  prohibited.  Black  bass,  crappies 
— May  30  to  March  31;  striped  bass — no 
closed   season. 

FLORIDA 
(1912  laws) 

Deer — Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31;  turkey,  quail, 
partridge — Nov.  1  to  Feb.  28  ;  ducks — Oct. 
1  to  March  31;  shad — Dec.  1  to  March  31. 
Bag  limits — turkey,  2  per  day,  5  per  season ; 
quail,  partridge,  20  per  day.  (New  laws 
not  yet  published,  but  information,  from 
Secretary  of  State  advises  that  open  season 
for  any  game  is  from  Nov.  20  to  Feb.  20.) 
GEORGIA 

Quail,  partridge,  doves,  turkey  gobblers, 
plovers — Dec.  1  to  March  1 ;  snipe — Dec  1 
to  May  1 ;  woodcock,  wood  duck — Dec.  1 
to  Jan.  1 ;  deer,  squirrels — Oct.  1  to  Jan.  1 ; 
pheasant,  grouse — protected  ;  opossum — Oct. 
1  to  March  1.     Bag  limits — 3  deer  per  year; 

3  turkeys  per  year;  25  game  birds  per  day; 
40  snipe  or  doves  per  day. 

IDAHO 
Deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat 
— Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30  (elk  in  Fremont  and 
Bingham  counties — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  Bon- 
ner, Kootenai,  Shoshone,  Latam,  Nez  Perce, 
Clearwater,  Idaho  counties — protected  until 
1916;  deer  in  Bonner,  Kootenai,  Shoshone, 
Latam,  Nez  Perce,  Clearwater,  Idaho  coun- 
ties— Sept.  20  to  Dec.  20)  ;  moose,  buffalo, 
antelope,  caribou,  imported  pheasants, 
prairie  chickens,  pinnated  grouse — pro- 
tected; sagebirds,  turtle  doves — July  15  to 
Nov.  30  (Fremont  County — Aug.  15  to  Nov. 
30);  quail — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  30;  partridge, 
pheasants,  grouse  (north  of  Salmon  River) 
— Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30;  south  of  Salmon 
River — Aug.  15  to  Nov.  30;  ducks,  geese, 
snipe,  plover — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31;  fish  (ex- 
cept   trout) — no    closed    season;    trout — May 

I  to  March  31.  Bag  limits — Elk,  mountain 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  1  per  season ;  deer,  2 
per  season ;  sagehens,  partridge,  pheasants, 
grouse,  12  per  day;  doves,  ducks,  snipe, 
plover,  24  per  day;  quail,  18  per  day;  geese, 

4  per  day;   fish,  20  lbs.  per  day. 

ILLINOIS 
Deer,    wild    turkey,    pheasant,    partridge — 
protected  until   1923  ;  bob  white,  quail-^Nov. 

II  to  Dec.  9;  prairie  chicken.  Nov.  11  ^  to 
Nov.  24;  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  Hungarian 
partridge,  capercailzie,  black  (or  heath) 
grouse,  woodcock — protected  until  July  1, 
1920;    squirrels — July   2   to   Nov.    14;    shore- 


birds,  snipe,  plover — Sept.  2  to  April  30; 
wild  geese,  ducks,  brant,  coot,  rail,  other 
water  fowl — Sept.  2  to  April  14;  fish — no 
closed  season  for  rod  and  line  at  any  time. 
Bag  limits — quail,  12  per  day;  prairie 
chicken,  3  per  day;  squirrels,  shore  birds, 
snipe,  plover,  ducks,  15  per  day;  wild 
geese,  brant — 10  per  day;  coot,  rail,  other 
water    fowl,    20    per    day. 

INDIANA 

Deer,  wild  turkey,  pheasant,  prairie  chick- 
en, Hungarian  partridge — protected;  quail, 
ruffed  grouse — Nov.  10  to  Dec.  20;  geese, 
ducks,  brant — Sept.  1  to  April  15;  squir- 
rels— July  1  to  Nov.  1 ;  woodcock — July  1 
to  Jan.  1.  Bag  limits — quail,  grouse,  geese, 
ducks,  brant,  15  per  day,  45  per  season. 
IOWA 

Prairie  chicken — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30 ;  wood- 
cock— July  10  to  Dec.  31;  ruffed  grouse, 
quail,  wild  turkey — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  14;  ducks, 
geese,  brant,  rail,  plover — Sept.  1  to  April 
35;  squirrels — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  deer,  elk 
— protected;  pheasant — protected  until  1915; 
salmon  and  trout — April  15  to  Sept.  30; 
bass,  pike,  pickerel,  crappies — May  15  to 
Dec.  1.  Bag  limits — fish,  20  per  day  of  a 
kind  and  no  more  than  a  total  of  40;  birds, 
25  of  a  kind  per  day;  squirrels,  25  per  day. 
KANSAS 

Fox  squirrels — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1  (other 
squirrels  protected)  ;  antelope,  deer,  quail, 
prairie  chicken,  Hungarian  partridge,  im- 
ported pheasants — protected  ;  geese,  brant, 
ducks — Sept.  1  to  April  15;  plover — Aug.  1 
to  April  30;  snipe — Sept.  1  to  April  30; 
fish — no  closed  season  with  rod  and  line. 
Bag  limits — snipe,  12;  plover,  20;  ducks, 
20;   geese,   6;   brant,   6. 

KENTUCKY 
Deer — Sept.  1  to  March  1 ;  squirrels — 
June  15  to  Sept.  15,  and  Nov.  15  to  Feb.  1; 
rabbits — Nov.  15  to  Sept.  15;  wild  turkey — 
Sept.  1  to  Feb.  1 ;  quail,  partridge,  pheasant 
— Nov.  15  to  Jan.  1;  pheasant  (imported)  — 
protected ;  woodcock — June  20  to  Feb.  1 ; 
geese,  wood  duck  and  other  ducks — Aug.  15 
to  April  1;   doves — Aug.  1  to  Feb.  1. 

LOUISIANA 
Doves,  wood  ducks — Sept.  1  to  March  1 ; 
ducks,  geese,  brant,  rails,  curlew,  plover — 
Oct.  1  to  March  1;  wild  turkey  (gobblers) 
— Nov.  15  to  April  1;  teal  ducks,  snipe,  sand 
pipers — Sept.  15  to  April  1 ;  Florida  ducks 
or  black  mallards— Aug.  1  to  March  1; 
woodcock — Nov.  15  to  Feb.  1;  quail— Nov. 
15  to  March  1;  prairie  chickens,  kildeer, 
pheasants — protected  until  1915;  squirrels — 
July  1  to  March  1;  deer  (territory  above 
lower  line  of  Vernon,  Rapids,  Avoyelles  and 
Concordia  parishes)— Sept.  16  to  Jan.  15; 
balance— Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  fish— no  closed 
season  for  rod  and  line.  Bag  limits— 25 
ducks,  doves,  50  snipe,  15  other  game  birds 
per  day;  10  squirrels  per  day;  5  deer  per 
season;  25  bass  and  crappie,  100  perch  and 
sunfish   per   day. 
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MAINE 

Caribou — protected;  bull  moose — Nov.  1  to 
Nov.  30;  deer — Oct.  1  to  Dec.  IS  (excep- 
tions); rabbits — Sept.  1  to  March  31;  gray 
squirrels — Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31;  partridge 
(ruffed  grouse),  spruce  partridge,  wood- 
cock— Sept.  15  to  Nov.  30;  ducks — Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  31;  plover,  snipe,  sandpiper — Aug.  1 
to  Nov.  30;  Hungarian  partridge,  caper- 
cailzie, black  game,  pheasants — protected ; 
landlocked  salmon,  trout,  togue  (in  lakes 
and  ponds) — from  time  ice  is  out  until  Sept. 
30  (exceptions)  ;  (in  brooks,  streams,  rivers) 
— from  time  ice  is  out  until  Sept.  15;  white 
perch,  black  bass — June  15  to  Sept.  30.  Bag 
limits — bull  moose,  1  per  season ;  deer,  2 
per  season;  partridge,  5  per  day;  wood- 
cock, ducks,  snipe,  10  per  day;  plover,  5  per 
day;  sandpipers,  50  per  day;  25  fish  or  15 
lbs;  non-residents  may  transport  out  of 
state:  1  moose,  2  deer,  15  ducks,  10  wood- 
cock,  10  partridge. 

MARYLAND 

County  laws.  (The  laws  for  Maryland 
vary  so  much  with  the  different  counties 
that  they  cannot  be  given  in  full  here.  How- 
ever, we  shall  be  pleased  to  give  any  de- 
tailed   information    upon    request.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Deer — protected  (licensed  hunters  may  kill 
from  third  Monday  of  November  to  sunset 
of  following  Saturday)  ;  gray  squirrel — Oct. 
12  to  Nov.  12;  rabbit— Oct.  15  to  Feb.  28; 
quail,  ruffed  grouse,  woodcock — Oct.  12  to 
Nov.  12;  pheasants,  gray  partridges,  wood 
duck — protected  ;  ducks,  geese,  brant — Sept. 
15  to  Dec.  31;  plover,  snipe,  rail,  marsh 
birds — Aug.  1  to  Nov.  30;  black  bass — June 
21  to  March  30;  pickerel — May  1  to  Feb. 
28;  salmon,  trout — Aug.  1  to  March  31. 
Bag  limits — ruffed  grouse,  3  per  day,  15 
per  year;  quail,  woodcock,  4  per  day,  20 
per  year;  ducks,  geese,  brant,  15  per  day; 
squirrel,  5  per  day,  15  per  year. 
MICHIGAN 

Moose,  elk,  caribou — protected ;  deer — 
Nov.  10  to  Nov.  30  (protected  in  some  coun- 
ties) ;  rabbits — Sept.  1  to  March  1 ;  squir- 
rels— protected  until  1915;  quail,  pheasants, 
black  fowl,  capercailzie,  hazel  grouse,  wild 
turkey — protected  until  1917;  prairie  chick- 
ens— protected ;  partridge,  woodcock,  spruce 
hen — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  ducks,  snipe,  plover, 
shorebirds — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  rails,  coots 
— Sept.  15  to  Dec.  31;  geese,  brant,  pintail, 
redhead,  blue  bill,  whistler,  butter  ball, 
widgeon — Sept.  1  to  April  30;  landlocked 
salmon,  trout,  grayling — May  1  to  Sept.  15; 
sturgeon — no  closed  season;  bass — June  16 
to  Jan.  31.  Bag  limits — deer,  2  per  season; 
partridge,  woodcock,  spruce  hen,  6  per  day, 
50  per  year;  ducks,  geese,  brant — 25  per 
day;  snipe,  shore  birds,  10  per  day;  plover, 
6  per  day;  not  lawful  to  have  more  than 
15  partridge,  spruce  hens,  or  25  other  kinds 
of  birds  in  possession  at  any  one  time ;  fish, 
35  per  day;  not  more  than  50  in  possession 
at  one  time. 


MINNESOTA 

Moose,  deer — Nov.  10  to  Nov.  30;  snipe, 
prairie  chicken,  pinnated  and  other  grouse, 
woodcock,  plover — Sept.  7  to  Nov.  7 ;  quail, 
partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant — Oct  1  to 
Nov.  30  (imported  pheasants  protected)  ; 
elk,  caribou — protected;  wild  duck,  geese, 
waterfowl — Sept.  7  to  "Nov.  30;  bass — May 
29  to  Feb.  28 ;  pike,  muskellunge,  crappies, 
perch — May  1  to  Feb.  28 ;  pickerel,  carp, 
bullheads,  suckers — all  year ;  whitefish — Nov. 
1  to  Jan.  10.  Bag  limits — moose,  deer,  1 
per  season;  15  birds  per  day;  25  fish  per 
day  except  pickerel  and  bullheads,  on  which 
there  is  no  limit. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Deer,  bear — Nov.  15  to  March  1;  wild 
turkey — Jan.  1  to  May  1 ;  quail,  partridge, 
geese,  swan,  brant,  duck,  wood  duck,  rail, 
coot,  plover — Nov.  1  to  March  1.  Bag  lim- 
its— vary   with  county. 

MISSOURI 

Deer,  turkey — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31;  duck, 
geese,  brant,  snipe — Sept.  15  to  April  30; 
quail — Dec.  1  to  Dec.  31;  plover — Sept.  1 
to  Dec.  31;  squirrels — July  1  to  Nov.  30; 
woodcock,  prairie  chicken,  pheasant — pro- 
tected. Bag  limits — 1  deer,  2  turkeys,  10 
birds  per  day;  2  deer,  4  turkeys  per  season; 
10  birds  at  any  one  time. 
MONTANA 

Deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat 
— Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  moose,  buffalo,  caribou, 
antelope,  quail,  imported  pheasants — pro- 
tected ;  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  sagehen, 
pheasants,  partridge — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31; 
geese,  ducks,  brant,  swans — Sept.  1  to  Dec. 
31.  Bag  limits — deer,  3  per  season;  elk, 
mountain  sheep  or  goat,  1  per  year;  pheas- 
ant, grouse,  prairie  chicken,  sage  hen,  part- 
ridge, 5  per  day;  ducks,  20  per  day;  geese, 
brant,  swans — no  limit;  fish — not  more  than 
25  lbs.  per  day. 

NEBRASKA 

Ducks,  geese,  waterfowl — Sept.  1  to 
April  5 ;  prairie  chickens,  grouse,  sage  hens 
— Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30;  snipe — Sept.  1  to  April 
30;  plover,  doves — July  15  to  Aug.  31; 
swans,  white  cranes — protected ;  squirrels — 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  deer,  antelope — protected; 
bass — April  1  to  Nov.  15;  trout — April  1  to 
Sept.  30;  quail — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15.  Bag 
limits — 25  birds,  10  squirrels,  25  game  fish 
per  day;  10  geese,  prairie  chicken,  grouse, 
quail  and  50  other  game  birds  or  50  game 
fish  in  possession  at  any  one  time. 

NEVADA 
Deer,  antelope — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  1;  moun- 
tain sheep,  mountain  goat,  pheasants,  bob- 
white,  quail,  partridge — protected  ;  sage- 
birds — July  15  to  Oct.  1;  grouse — Oct.  1  to 
Dec.  15;  mountain  quail — Oct.  1  to  Jan.  1; 
ducks,  cranes,  plover,  curlew,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, swan,  geese — Sept.  15  to  March  15; 
valley  quail — Oct.  15  to  Jan.  15;  trout, 
whitefish,  salmon,  black  bass — May  1  to 
Oct.    15.     Bag   limits — antelope,   deer,   2  per 
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season;  ducks,  20  per  day;  mountain  quail, 
valley  quail,  15  per  day;  sagebirds,  10  per 
day;  grouse,  6  per  day;  plover,  5  per  day; 
geese,  10  per  day;  swans,  3  per  day;  snipe, 
15  per  day;  fish,  10  lbs.  per  day. 

NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

Moose,  caribou,  elk — protected  ;  deer — 
Coos  County,  Oct.  15  to  Dec.  15;  Grafton 
and  Carroll  counties,  Nov.  1  to  Dec.  15; 
elsewhere,  Dec.  1  to  Dec.  15;  squirrels — 
Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31;  rabbits,  hares — Oct.  1  to 
April  1  ;  wood  duck,  pheasant,  plover,  shel- 
drake, blue  heron — protected  ;  woodcock, 
partridge,  quail,  snipe — Oct.  1  to  Dec.  1 
(Coos  and  Grafton  counties,  woodcock,  Sept. 
15  to  Dec.  1);  duck— Oct.  1  to  Jan.  31 
(beach  birds,  teal,  coot — July  15  to  Jan.  31 
in  Rockingham  County)  ;  black  or  dusky 
duck  (tidewaters  and  salt  marshes  only)  — 
Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31;  black  bass — July  1  to 
March  31;  lake  trout,  salmon — Jan.  1  to 
Sept.  15  (exceptions)  ;  muskellunge,  pike, 
pickerel,  grayling — June  1  to  Jan.  15.  Bag 
limits — deer,  2  per  season  in  Carroll,  Graf- 
ton,  Coos  counties;   elsewhere,   1   per  season. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Quail,  rabbit,  squirrel,  male  English  ring- 
neck  pheasant,  ruffed  grouse,  prairie  chick- 
en, wild  turkey,  Hungarian  partridge — Nov. 
10  to  Dec.  15;  female  English  Ring-Neck 
pheasant,  upland  plover,  wood  ducks — pro- 
tected ;  gray,  English  or  Wilson  snipe — Sept. 
1  to  Dec.  31  and  March  1  to  April  30;  rail, 
marsh  hen  or  mud  hen  and  reed  bird — Sept. 
1  to  Dec.  31;  woodcock — Oct.  10  to  Dec.  15; 
black  and  mallard  ducks — Nov.  1  to  March 
1 ;  all  other  ducks  and  swans,  except  black, 
mallard,  wood  and  sheldrake — Nov.  1  to 
March  15;  geese,  brant  and  sheldrake — Nov. 
to  April  10;  deer — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  5;  bass, 
crappie — June  15  to  Nov.  30;  pike  and  nick- 
erel — May  20  to  Nov.  30;  shore  birds,  surf 
snipe  or  bay  snipe — May  1  to  Dec.  31;  bass, 
pike,  crappie,  pickerel,  trout  (in  Delaware 
River  and  Bay) — June  15  to  Dec.  1;  ducks, 
geese  and  brant  (in  Delaware  River  and 
Bay) — Sept.  1  to  March  1.  Bag  limits — 10 
quail,  3  pheasants,  3  partridges,  10  wood- 
cock, 3  ruffed  grouse,  20  ducks,  10  geese,  10 
brant,  10  rabbits,  30  marsh  hens  or  mud- 
hens,   25   trout  per   day. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Deer  (with  horns) — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  15; 
wild  turkey — Nov.  1  to  Jan.  15;  grouse — 
Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15;  quail,  other  than  bob- 
white — Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31;  ducks,  snipe,  cur- 
lew, plover — Sept.  1  to  March  31;  trout — 
May  15  to  Oct.  15;  bass — no  closed  season 
with  rod  and  line ;  elk,  mountain  sheep, 
mountain  goat,  ptarmigan  (or  white  grouse) 
— protected;  antelope,  pheasant,  bob-white 
quail,  wild  pigeon,  prairie  chicken — pro- 
tected until  1917.  Bag  limits — deer,  1  per 
season ;  turkey,  4  per  season ;  grouse,  6  per 
day;  quail,  ducks,  snipe,  curlew,  plover,  30 
per  day;  trout,  15  lbs.  per  day;  bass,  15  lbs 
per  day. 


NEW  YORK 

Deer — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  15  in  Clinton,  Essex, 
Franklin,  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jef- 
ferson, Lewis,  Oneida,  Oswego,  Saratoga,  St. 
Lawrence,  Warren,  Washington  counties 
(exceptions)  ;  Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15  in  Ulster 
County  and  in  towns  of  Neversink,  Coshoc- 
ton, Tusten,  Highland,  Lumberland,  Forest- 
burg  and  Bethel  and  parts  of  Orange  and 
Sullivan  counties;  protected  elsewhere; 
moose,  caribou,  elk,  antelope — protected ; 
rabbits,  hares — Oct.  1  to  Jan.  31  (excep- 
tions— Long  Island — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31; 
other  exceptions)  ;  squirrels — Oct.  1  to  Nov. 
15  (Long  Island — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31)  ;  ducks, 
geese,  brant — Sept.  16  to  Jan.  10  (Long  Is- 
land— Oct.  1  to  Jan.  10)  ;  wood  duck — pro- 
tected; grouse — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30  (Long 
Island — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31;  other  excep- 
tions); Hungarian  partridge — protected; 
pheasants — Thursdays  in  October  (Long  Is- 
land— Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31;  protected  in  some 
counties)  ;  quail — protected  until  1918  ex- 
cept Long  Island  where  open  Nov.  1  to 
Dec.  31;  snipe,  plover,  sandpipers,  curlews, 
other  shore  birds — Sept.  16  to  Nov.  30  (Long 
Island — Aug.  1  to  Nov.  30)  ;  woodcock — 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  15  (Long  Island — Oct.  15  to 
Nov.  30)  ;  black  and  Oswego  bass — June  16 
to  Nov.  30 ;  striped  bass — no  closed  season ; 
lake  trout — April  1  to  Dec.  31  (exceptions)  ; 
muskellunge — June  16  to  Dec.  31;  pickerel, 
pike — May-1  to  March  1 ;  whitefish — April  1 
to  Dec.  31.  Bag  limits — deer,  2  per  year,  1  of 
which  may  be  transported;  rabbits  and  hares, 
6  per  day;  squirrels,  5  per  day;  ducks,  geese, 
brant,  25  per  day;  grouse,  4  per  day,  20 
per  year;  pheasants,  3  mule  per  year,  ex- 
cept Long  Island  where  6  male  per  day  or 
36  per  year;  quail  on  Long  Island,  10  per 
day,  50  per  year;  shore  birds,  15  per  day; 
woodcock,  4  per  day,  20  per  year;  black  and 
Oswego  bass,  15  per  day;  lake  trout,  10  per 
day;   pickerel,   12  per  day. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
(1912  laws) 

Local  laws.  Quail  and  wild  turkey — 
Nov.   1   to   March   1. 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Prairie    chicken,    grouse,    woodcock,    snipe 
upland  or  golden  plover — Sept.  7  to  Nov.  1 
wild  ducks   and  cranes — Sept.  7  to  Dec.   15 
wild   geese,  brant — Sept.   7   to  Dec.   15    (one- 
half   mile    from    permanent   waters)  ;    deer — 
protected     until      1916;      antelope — protected 
until      1920;      quail,      partridge,      pheasants, 
doves — protected ;    trout,    land-locked    salmon 
— May    1    to    Oct.    1 ;    black,    gray,    Oswego 
bass — June  1  to  Oct.  15;  pike,  crappies,  perch 
— May    15    to    Oct.    15.     Bag   limits — prairie 
chickens,   grouse,   cranes,    10   per  day;   geese, 
brant,    ducks,    woodcock,     snipe,     plover — 25 
per  day;  fish,  15  per  day. 

OHIO 

Virginia  partridge,  quail,  Carolina  dove, 
pheasants,  ruffed  grouse — -protected  until 
1915,  then  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  4;  woodcock — 
Sept.    1    to   Dec.   4;    rail,   shorebirds,   plover, 
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snipe,  ducks,  geese,  swans,  coots,  mudhens — 
Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  rabbits — Nov.  15  to  Dec. 
4 ;  raccoon — Nov  1  to  March  1 ;  squirrels 
— Sept.  15  to  Oct.  20;  fox — Oct.  2  to  Jan. 
9;  black  bass — June  1  to  April  30  (excep- 
tions) ;  trout — April  15  to"  Sept.  15.  Bag 
limits — woodcocks,  rails,  plovers,  snipe, 
geese,  shorebirds,  12  per  day;  ducks,  25  per 
day;   squirrels,   5   per  day. 

OKLAHOMA 
Buck  deer — Nov.  15  to  Dec.  15  (protected 
in  Comanche,  Caddo,  Kiowa,  Swanson 
counties);  antelope,  pheasant — protected; 
geese,  brant,  duck,  snipe,  plover,  shore  birds 
— Aug.  15  to  May  1;  quail — Nov.  15  to 
Feb.  1;  wild  turkey — Nov.  15  to  Jan.  1; 
prairie  chicken — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  1.  Bag  lim- 
its— deer,  1  per  season;  geese,  brant,  10  per 
day;  ducks,  shore  birds,  25  per  day,  150  per 
season;  quail,  25  per  day,  150  per  season; 
turkeys,  3  per  season;  prairie  chickens,  15 
per   day,    100  per   season. 

OREGON 

Divided  into  two  districts:  Dist.  1,  coun- 
ties west  of  Cascade  Mountains  and  Dist.  2, 
counties  east. 

Dist.  1 — buck  deer — Aug.  1  to  Oct.  31; 
gray  squirrel — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31;  ducks, 
geese,  rails,  coots  and  shore  birds — Nov.  1 
to  Feb.  15  (Multnomah,  Clatsop,  Columbia, 
Tillamook  and  Coos  counties — Sept.  15  to 
Dec.  31)  ;  male  Chinese  pheasants,  quail, 
grouse — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31  (Chinese  pheas- 
ants protected  in  Jackson,  Josephine,  Coos 
and  Curry  counties)  ;  doves  and  wild  pig- 
eons— Sept.    1    to  Oct.   31. 

Dist.  2 — buck  deer— Aug.  1  to  Oct.  31; 
ducks,  geese,  rails,  coots  and  shore  birds — 
Sept.  15  to  Feb.  15  (Harney,  Malheur,  Lake 
and  Grant  counties — Sept.  15  to  March  15; 
Baker  County — Sept.  15  to  April  1);  sage-, 
hens — Aug.  1  to  Aug.  31;  grouse,  quail, 
doves — Sept.  1  to  Oct.  31;  gray  squirrels, 
Chinese    pheasants — protected. 

Both  districts — mountain  sheep,  antelope, 
elk,  bob-white  quail,  golden  pheasants,  Eng- 
lish and  Hungarian  partridge,  fool  hen,  prai- 
rie chicken,  swan,  wild  turkey,  sandpipers, 
plovers — protected ;  trout — April  1  to  Oct. 
31;  bass,  crappies,  whitefish,  graylings — no 
closed   season. 

Bag  limits — deer,  3  per  season ;  squirrels, 
5  per  week;  quail,  10  per  week;  pheasants, 
grouse,  5  per  day,  10  per  week;  doves,  wild 
pigeons,  10  per  day,  20  per  week;  ducks, 
geese,  rails,  coots,  shore  birds,  30  per  week; 
trout,  75  fish  or  50  lbs.  per  day;  50  fish  or 
50  lbs.  per  day;  other  fish,  40  lbs.  per  day. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Deer  (male) — Nov.  10  to  Nov.  25;  elk — 
protected ;  English,  Mongolian,  Chinese, 
ring  neck  pheasants — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30; 
hares,  rabbits — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31;  Hungarian 
quail — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30;  plover — July  15 
to  Jan.  1;  quail — Nov  1  to  Dec.  14;  ruffed 
grouse — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30;  shore  birds, 
snipe — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1 ;  squirrels — Oct.  15 
to    Nov.    30;    water    fowl — Sept.    1    to   April 


10;  wild  turkey — protected;  woodcock — Oct. 
15  to  Nov.  30;  wood  duck — protected  until 
1918;  black  bass,  rock  bass,  white  bass,  crap- 
pie,  muskellunge — June  15  to  Nov.  30;  pike, 
pickerel — June  15  to  Dec.  21.  Bag  limits — 
deer,  1  per  season ;  imported  pheasants,  10 
per  day,  20  per  week,  50  per  season;  rabbits, 
10  per  day;  Hungarian  quail — 5  per  day, 
20  per  week,  30  per  season;  plover,  snipe, 
shore  birds — unlimited;  quail,  10  per  day, 
40  per  week,  75  per  season;  ruffed  grouse, 
5  per  day,  20  per  week,  50  per  season;  squir- 
rels, 6  per  day;  waterfowl — unlimited; 
woodcock,  10  per  day,  20  per  week,  50  per 
season;  black  bass,  12  per  day;  rock  bass, 
white  bass,  crappie,  pike,  pickerel,  25  per 
day;  muskellunge,  4  per  day. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Partridge,  quail,  woodcock — Nov.  1  to 
Dec.  31;  black  duck— Aug.  15  to  March  31; 
plover,  snipe,  shore  birds — July  15  to  Dec. 
15;  geese,  brant,  teal — no  closed  season; 
Hungarian  partridge — protected  to  Oct.  15, 
1920;  wood  duck,  pheasants,  deer — protected; 
squirrels,  rabbits,  hares — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31; 
black  bass — July  1  to  Dec.  31;  pickerel — no 
closed   season. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
(1912  laws) 

Deer — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1 ;  fox — Sept.  1  to 
Feb.  15  (exceptions)  ;  wild  turkey,  partridge 
— Nov.  15  to  March  15;  quail,  pheasants — 
Nov.  1  to  March  15;  woodcock — Sept.  15 
to  Jan.  15  (county  regulations). 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Ducks,  geese,  waterfowl — Sept.  10  to 
April  10;  quail,  pheasant — protected;  prai- 
rie chicken,  grouse,  snipe,  plover,  partridge 
— Sept.  10  to  Oct.  10;  deer — Nov.  1  to  Nov. 
30;  trout  (except  lake  trout) — April  1  to 
Oct.  31;  bass,  shad,  crappies,  pike,  perch, 
sun-fish,  catfish — May  1  to  March  1.  Bag 
limits — prairie  chicken,  grouse,  plover,  10 
per  day;  water  fowl,  20  per  day;  deer,  1  per 
season. 

TENNESSEE 

Deer — protected ;  squirrel — June  1  to 
March  1  (exceptions)  ;  rabbits — no  closed 
season;  quail — Nov.  15  to  March  1  (excep- 
tions) ;  grouse,  pheasant,  wild  turkey — Nov, 
1  to  March  1  (exceptions)  ;  plover,  snipe, 
woodcock,  geese,  duck — Oct.  1  to  April  15 
(exceptions)  ;  teal,  wood  duck — Aug.  1  to 
April  15.  Bag  limits — 50  duck,  30  quail. 
TEXAS 
(1912  laws) 

Deer — Nov.   1    to  Jan.   1 ;    antelope,   moun- 
tain   sheep — protected  ;    wild    turkey — Dec.    1 
to  April   1 ;    quail — Nov.   1   to   Feb.    1 ;    duck, 
geese,  snipe,  curlew,  pheasant — open  all  year. 
UTAH 

Elk,  antelope,  mountain  9heep>"protected ; 
deer — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  15  (protected  in  Tooele 
County)  ;  partridge,  prairie  chicken,  pheas- 
ant, mourning  dove — protected ;  quail — 
(Washington,  Garfield,  Kane  counties — 
Sept.   1   to  Feb.   1 ;   Salt  Lake,  D^vis,  Weber, 
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Utah,  San  Pete,  Sevier,  Uintah,  Carbon 
counties — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31;  Iron  County — 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30) ;  sagehens — Aug.  15  to 
Oct.  31;  grouse — Oct.  6  to  Oct.  15;  ducks, 
geese,  snipe — Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31  (Washing- 
ton,  Kane,  San  Juan,  Grand,  Uintah  coun- 
ties— Oct.  1  to  March  15;  other  exceptions); 
fish — Feb.  15  to  March  31  and  June  15  to 
Nov.  30.  Bag  limits — deer,  1  per  season; 
quail,  15  per  day;  sagehens,  8  per  day^ 
grouse,  6  per  day,  25  per  season;  geese,  12 
per  day;  snipe,  ducks,  25  per  day;  fish,  15 
lbs.  per  day. 

VERMONT 

Moose,  caribou,  elk — protected;  deer — 
Nov.  10  to  Dec.  1;  rabbits,  hares — Sept.  15 
to  March  1 ;  gray  squirrels — Sept.  15  to 
Dec.  1 ;  ruffed  grouse,  quail,  woodcock, 
snipe,  plover  (except  upland  plover),  shore 
birds — Sept.  15  to  Dec.  1;  ducks,  geese — 
Sept.  1  to  Jan.  1 ;  pheasants,  upland  plover, 
wood  duck — protected;  black  bass — June  15 
to  Jan.  1 ;  muskellunge  (except  Lake  Cham- 
plain) — June  15  to  April  15;  pickered,  pike 
(except  Lake  Champlain) — May  1  to  March 
1.  Bag  limits — deer,  1  per  season;  rabbits, 
5  per  day;  squirrels,  5  per  day;  ruffed  grouse, 
quail,  woodcock,  5  per  day,  25  per  season; 
snipe,  plover  (except  upland),  shorebirds, 
10  per  day;  ducks,  geese,  20  per  day. 
VIRGINIA 

Wild  turkey,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  par- 
tridge, woodcock  (east  of  Blue  Ridge  Mts.)  — 
Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31;  elsewhere — Nov.  1  to  Dec. 
31;  deer — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  31;  waterfowl — Oct. 
15  to  April  30;  wood  duck — Aug.  1  to  Dec. 
31;  rails,  mudhens,  plover,  snipe  (except 
Wilson  snipe),  sandpipers,  curlews,  surf 
birds — July  20  to  Dec.  31;  Wilson  snipe — 
no  closed  season;  rabbits — Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31. 
Bag  limits — 30  waterfowl,  50  quail  or  par- 
tridges, 10  pheasants  or  grouse,  3  turkeys,  1 
deer,  25  of  each  or  100  in  aggregate  of 
plovers,  snipe,  sandpipers  or  curlews  may  be 
transported  from  state  by  non-residents. 
WASHINGTON 

Moose,  caribou,  elk — protected ;  deer, 
mountain  sheep  or  goat — Oct.  1  to  Dec.  1 
(deer  in  Okanogan  County  Sept.  1  to  Nov. 
1)  ;  ruffed  grouse — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30  (pro- 
tected until  1915  in  Kittitas,  Yakima,  Okano- 
gan, Whatcom,  Skagit,  Snohomish,  King, 
Pierce,  San  Juan,  Island  counties)  ;  Hun- 
garian partridge — protected  until  1920  ;  prai- 
rie chicken — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30  (all  counties 
east  of  the  western  borders  of  Okanogan, 
Chelan,  Kittitas,  Yakima  and  Klickitat  coun- 
ties— Sept.  15  to  Oct.  31;  protected  until 
1915  in  Kittitas  and  Yakima  counties)  ;  wood 
duck,  sagehen — protected  ;  pheasants — Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  30  (all  counties  east  of  the  western 
borders  of  Okanogan,  Chelan,  Kittitas,  Ya- 
kima and  Klickitat  counties — Sept.  15  to 
Oct.  31;  native  pheasants  protected  until 
1915  in  Kittitas  and  Yakima  counties;  Chi- 
nese pheasants  protected  until  1915  in  Aso- 
tin county;  all  imported  birds  protected  until 
1915  in  Okanogan  County)  ;  quail — Oct.  1  to 
Oct.  31    (protected  in  all  counties  east  of  the 


western  borders  of  Okanogan,  Chelan,  Kitti- 
tas, Yakima  and  Klickitat  counties  except  Spo- 
kane until  1915  (California  mountain  quail 
may  be  hunted  in  Kittitas  and  Yakima  coun- 
ties from  Sept.  1  to  Sept.  30)  ;  blue  grouse- 
Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30  (all  counties  east  of  the 
western  borders  of  Okanogan,  Chelan,  Kit- 
titas, Yakima  and  Klickitat  counties — Sept. 
15  to  Oct.  31;  counties  west  of  summit  of 
Cascade  Mountains — Sept.  16  to  Sept.  30)  ; 
geese,  brant,  ducks,  snipe,  curlews,  plovers, 
rails,  surf,  or  shore  birds — Oct.  1  to  Jan.  31 
(in  Okanogan,  Ferry,  Stevens,  Douglas, 
Grant,  Lincoln,  Spokane,  Adams,  Whitman 
— Sept.  15  to  Jan.  31);  swan — protected; 
trout,  pike — May  1  to  Dec.  31  (exceptions)  ; 
bass,  crappie,  perch,  sunfish — July  16  to 
April  30.  Bag  limits — 2  deer  (1  deer  in 
Okanogan  County)  ;  1  mountain  sheep  or 
goat ;  5  each,  but  not  to  exceed  aggregate  of 
5,  of  prairie  chickens,  grouse,  partridge, 
pheasants,  per  day;  10  quail  per  day;  10 
birds  of  all  kinds  per  day  not  more  than  5 
(of  a  kind  or  total  of  all  kinds)  of  which 
may  be  prairie  chickens,  grouse,  partridge, 
pheasants,  25  birds  per  week ;  aggregate  of 
20  geese,   ducks,  etc.,  per  week. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Elk — protected;  deer — Oct.  15  to  Dec.  1; 
squirrel — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  1 ;  rabbit — no  closed 
season ;  quail — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  1 ;  ruffed 
grouse,  pheasant,  wild  turkey — Oct.  15  to 
Dec.  1 ;  plover,  woodcock,  rail,  reedbird — 
July  15  to  Dec.  20;  snipe — Oct.  15  to  March 
1;  duck  (except  wood  duck),  geese,  brant — 
Sept.  1  to  April  20 ;  wood  duck — protected ; 
bass,  pike,  pickerel — June  15  to  April  15 
(exceptions).  Bag  limits — 12  quail,  6  ruffed 
grouse,  2  wild  turkeys  per  day;  or  96  quail, 
25   ruffed  grouse,  6  wild  turkeys  per  season. 

WISCONSIN 
(1912  laws) 
Deer — Nov.  10  to  Nov.  30  (protected  in 
some  counties)  ;  moose,  quail,  pheasants — 
protected ;  rabbit,  squirrel — Oct.  10  to  Feb. 
1  (exceptions)  ;  grouse — Sept.  10  to  Oct.  1 
(protected  in  some  counties)  ;  partridge, 
plover,  woodcock — Sept.  10  to  Dec.  1 ;  prairie 
chicken — Sept.  10  to  Oct.  1  (protected  in 
some  counties)  ;  brant,  geese — Sept.  10  to 
May  1  (protected  on  Lake  Geneva)  ;  wood 
duck,  swan — (protected ;  water  fowl — Sept. 
1  to  Jan.  1 ;  pickerel,  pike,  muskellunge — June 
1  to  March  1 ;  black  bass,  June  1  to  March 
15.  Bag  limits — deer,  1  per  season;  grouse, 
prairie  chicken,  woodcock,  5  per  day;  geese, 
brant,  partridge,  10  per  day;  ducks,  water- 
fowl, 15  per  day;  mixed  birds,  20  per  day; 
black  bass,   15  per  day. 

WYOMING 
(Only  in  Park,  Lincoln  and  Fremont  coun- 
ties; exceptions.)  Elk,  mountain  sheep — 
Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15;  deer— Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31 
(in  Fremont,  Lincoln  and  Park  counties 
from  Sept.  1  to  Nov.  15)  ;  sage  grouse — Aug. 
1  to  Aug.  31  (protected  in  Sheridan  county 
until  1915)  ;  all  other  grouse — Sept.  15  to 
Nov.     15      (in     Albany,     Carbon,     Laramie, 
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Sweetwater  counties,  all  grouse  from  July 
15  to  Aug.  31)  ;  Mongolian  pheasants,  quail 
— protected  until  1915;  ducks,  geese — Sept. 
1  to  March  1 ;  snipe,  sandpiper — Sept.  1  to 
April  30;  curlew — Aug.  1  to  Sept.  30;  fish — 
May  15  to  Oct.  31.  Bag  limits — 2  elk,  1  deer 
with  horns,  1  male  mountain  sheep  per  sea- 
son; 18  game  birds  per  day,  not  more  than  6 
of  which  may  be  grouse. 

ALBERTA 
Buffalo — protected ;  mountain  sheep  and 
goat — Sept.  1  to  Oct.  14;  elk — protected  un- 
til 1915;  antelope — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  31;  caribou, 
moose,  deer — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  14;  ducks,  swans 
— Aug.  23  to  Dec.  31;  cranes,  rails,  coots, 
snipe,  sandpiper,  plover,  curlew,  other  shore- 
birds — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  grouse,  partridge, 
pheasant,  ptarmigan,  prairie  chicken — Oct.  1 
to  Oct.  31;  imported  pheasants — protected; 
pike,  pickerel,  perch,  gold  eyes — May  16  to 
March  31;  grayling,  speckled  trout,  Rocky 
Mountain  whitefish — July  1  to  Oct.  31  (ex- 
ceptions) ;  lake  trout  (not  less  than  15  in.), 
whitefish — Dec.  16  to  Sept.  15  (exceptions). 
Bag  limits — 2  mountain  sheep  or  goat,  2  an- 
telope, 1  caribou,  moose,  deer;  10  per  day, 
100  per  year  of  grouse,  partridge,  pheasant, 
ptarmigan,  prairie  chicken;-  trout  (except 
lake),  Rocky  Mountain  whitefish,  25  per  day; 
lake  trout,  10  per  day ;  pike,  pickerel,  25  per  day. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
Buffalo — protected ;  Columbia  or  coast  deer, 
game  birds — opened  by  Order  in  Council; 
caribou,  elk,  moose — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  deer 
(except  Columbian  or  coast  deer),  mountain 
goat — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  14;  mountain  sheep — 
Sept.  1  to  Nov.  14;  plover — Sept.  1  to  Feb. 
28;  trout — March  26  to  Nov.  14  (exceptions)  ; 
salmon — no  closed  season.  Bag  limits — deer, 
3  per  season;  ducks,  250  per  season;  elk,  1 
per  season;  moose,  2  per  season  (1  per  sea- 
son in  Kootenai  County)  ;  mountain  goat,  3 
per  season ;  mountain  sheep,  3  per  season 
(not  more  than  2  of  any  one  species;  1  per 
season  in  Kootenai   County) . 

MANITOBA 
Moose,  deer,  caribou,  antelope,  elk — Dec.  1 
to  Dec.  15;  buffalo — protected;  prairie  chick- 
en, grouse,  partridge — Oct.  1  to  Oct.  20; 
pheasant — protected  until  1920  ;  upland  plover 
— July  1  to  Dec.  31;  other  plover,  quail, 
woodcock,  snipe,  sandpiper — Aug.  1  to  Dec. 
31;  wild  duck — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30;  pickerel, 
gold  eye?,  pike — June  21  to  April  14;  white- 
fish,  trout — Nov.  20  to  Sept.  14.  Bag  limits — 
deer,  caribou,  moose,  antelope,  elk — 1  per  sea- 
son;  partridge,  prairie  chicken,  grouse — 20 
per  day,  100  per  year;  ducks — 20  per  day 
during  September,  50  per  day  during  remain- 
der of  open  season. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 
Moose,  caribou,  deer — Sept.  15  to  Nov.  30; 
partridge,  snipe,  woodcock — Sept.  15  to  Nov. 
30;  wild  geese,  brant,  teal,  wood  duck,  black 
duck — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  1 ;  shore,  marsh,  or 
beach  birds — Aug.  15  to  Dec.  31;  bass — Dec. 
1  to  March  31;  tront—  April  1  to  Sept.  30; 
landlocked  "-almon — Sept.   1   to  June  30.     Bag 


limits — 1  moose,  2  deer  per  season;  trout,  30 
fish  or   10  lbs.  per  day. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

Moose,  elk — protected;  caribou — Aug.  1  te 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  21  to  Jan.  31;  fox— Oct.  15 
to  March  15;  ptarmigan,  willow  grouse,  cur- 
lew, plover,  snipe — Sept.  21  to  Dec.  31;  caper- 
cailzie— protected  until  1917;  trout,  salmon — 
Jan.  16  to  Sept.  15.  Bag  limits — 3  caribou 
per  season. 

NOVA  SCOTIA 

Bull  moose — Sept.  16  to  Nov.  15  (protected 
on  Cape  Breton  Island)  ;  caribou — Sept.  16 
to  Oct.  15  in  Victoria  and  Inverness  counties 
(protected  elsewhere)  ;  deer — protected  until 
1915;  rabbits,  hares — Oct.  1  to  March  1; 
woodcock,  Wilson  snipe,  wood  duck,  blue- 
wing  duck — Sept.  1  to  March  1 ;  teal,  plover, 
curlew,  sandpipers,  yellow  legs,  beach  birds — 
Aug.  15  to  March  1;  ruffed  grouse — Oct.  1 
to  Nov.  1 ;  pheasants,  spruce  partridge — pro- 
tected ;  bass — Oct.  1  to  Feb.  28  ;  salmon — Feb. 
2  to  Aug.  14  (exceptions)  ;  trout — April  1  to 
Sept.  30..  Bag  limits — moose,  1  per  season; 
caribou,  1  per  season;  woodcock,  10  per  day; 
ruffed  grouse,  5  per  day;  trout,  30  fish  or 
10  lbs.  per  day. 

ONTARIO 

Deer — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15 ;  moose,  caribou 
(south  of  main  line  C.  P.  R.  R.  from  Mattawa 
to  Port  Arthur) — Nov.  1  to  Nov.  15;  else- 
where— Oct.  16  to  Nov.  15;  grouse,  pheasant, 
prairie  fowl,  partridge — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  15; 
woodcock — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  15;  quail,  wild 
turkey,  squirrel — Nov.  15  to  Dec.  1;  swan, 
geese — Sept.  15  to  April  15;  duck,  waterfowl, 
snipe,  plover,  shore  birds  (north  and  west  of 
main  line  C.  P.  R.  R.  between  Montreal  and 
Toronto,  Toronto  to  Guelph,  and  Guelph  to 
Goderich) — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  15;  elsewhere — 
Sept.  15  to  Dec.  15;  capercailzie — protected 
until  1915;  hare — Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15;  bass — 
June  16  to  April  14;  muskellunge — June  16 
to  April  14;  pickerel — May  16  to  April  14 
(exceptions)  ;  speckled  trout — May  1  to  Sept. 
14;  whitefish,  salmon,  trout — Dec.  1  to  Oct. 
31.  Bag  limits — deer,  moose,  caribou,  1  per 
year;  partridge,  10  per  day;  bass,  8  per  day; 
muskellunge,  4  per  day;  pickerel,  12  per  day; 
speckled  trout,  30  fish  or  10  lbs.  per  day. 
PRINCE   EDWARD   ISLAND 

Partridge — Oct.  15  to  Nov.  15  (closed  sea- 
son every  second  year)  ;  teal,  duck,  shore  and 
beach  birds — Aug.  20  to  Dec.  31;  woodcock, 
snipe — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31;  wild  geese — Sept. 
15  to  May  9;  brant— April  20  to  Dec.  31; 
hare,  rabbit — Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31;  curlew, 
plover — Aug.  1  to  Dec.  31;  trout — April  1  to 
Sept.  30.  Bag  limits — 12  birds  of  a  kind  per 
day;  2  salmon  per  day;  12  bass  per  day;  20 
trout  per  day. 

QUEBEC 

Divided  into  two  zones.  Zone  1  includes 
the  entire  province  except  that  part  of  the 
counties  of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay  to  the 
east  and  north  of  Saguenay  River ;  Zone  2 
includes  the  area  not  covered  by  Zone  1. 
Zone  1:  moose,  deer — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  31  (ex- 
cept   in    Ottawa,    Labelle,    Temiscaming    and 
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Pontiac  counties;  Oct.  1  to  Nov.  31);  caribou 
— Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31;  hares — Oct.  15  to  Jan. 
31;  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  curlew,  sand- 
piper— Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31;  birch  or  swamp 
partridge — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  15;  white  partridge 
— Nov.  1  to  Jan.  31;  widgeon,  teal,  wild  duck 
(except  sheldrakes,  loons,  gulls) — Sept.  1  to 
Feb.  28.  Zone  2 :  moose,  deer — Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  31;  caribou — Sept.  1  to  Feb.  28;  hares — 
Oct.  15  to  Feb.  28;  birch  or  swu.np  partridge 
— Sept.  15  to  Jan.  31;  white  partridge — Nov. 
15  to  Feb.  28^  woodcock,  snipe,  plover,  cur- 
lew, sandpiper — Sept.  1  to  Jan.  31;  widgeon, 
teal,  wild  duck  (except  sheldrakes,  loons, 
gulls) — Sept.  1  to  Feb.  28.  Both  Zones:  sal- 
mon (fly  Ashing) — May  1  to  Sept.  15;  salmon 
and  gray  trout — Dec.  2  to  Oct.  14;  ouananiche 
— Dec.  1  to  Sept.  30;  speckled  trout — May  1 
to  Sept.  30;  bass — June  16  to  May  1;  pickerel 
— May  16  to  April  14;  sturgeon — July  1  to 
May  31;  whitefish — Dec.  2  to  Nov.  9;  mus- 


kellunge — June  16  to  April  14.  linjj;  limits — 
Zone  1:  1  moose,  2  deer,  2  caribou;  Zone  2: 
1  moose,  2  deer,  4  caribou. 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Buffalo — protected;  antelope — Oct.  1  to 
Nov.  14;  caribou,  moose,  elk  (north  of  Town- 
ship 34) — Nov.  15  to  Nov.  30,  protected  else- 
where; ducks,  geese,  swans,  rails,  coots, 
snipe,  plover,  curlew,  cranes — Sept.  15  to  Dec. 
31;  partridge,  grouse,  chicken — Sept.  15  to 
Nov.  15;  pike,  pickerel,  perch,  goldeyes — May 
16  to  March  31  ;  grayling,  speckled  trout, 
Rocky  Mountain  whitefish — July  1  to  Oct.  31 
(exceptions)  ;  lake  trout,  whitefish — Dec.  16 
to  Sept.  15  (exceptions).  Bag  limits — deer, 
caribou,  moose,  elk,  2  per  year;  partridge, 
grouse,  chicken,  10  per  day,  total  of  100; 
ducks,  geese,  swans,  50  per  day,  total  of  250; 
trout  (except  lake),  Rocky  Mountain  white- 
fish,  pike,  pickerel,  25  per  day;  lake  trout,  10 
per  day. 


FEDERAL  RULES  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
MIGRATORY  GAME  BIRDS 


THE  Weeks-McLean  bill  for  the 
protection  of  migratory  birds  has 
injected  a  new  element  into  the 
situation  as  regards  open  and  closed  sea- 
sons. This  law  goes  into  effect  October 
1,  1913,  and  is,  of  course,  supreme  over 
all  state  laws  so  far  as  migratory  birds 
are  concerned.  When  State  laws  pre- 
scribe longer  open  seasons  than  are  per- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture rules  and  regulations  under  the 
Weeks-McLean  bill,  the  latter  prevails. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  sea- 
son opens  later  or  closes  earlier,  or  both, 
the  shorter  period  must  be  considered. 
Sportsmen  must  consider  both  state  and 
federal  regulations,  therefore,  in  plan- 
ning their  shooting  vacations.  In  the 
rules  issued  by  the  department  the  closed 
seasons  are  given,  but  in  the  abstract 
which  we  print  below  the  open  seasons 
are  named  for  convenience  of  reference. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  furnish  further  in- 
formation on  points  not  covered  here. 

For  the  purposes  of  these  regulations  the 
following  shall  be  considered  migratory  game 
birds: 

(a)  Anatidae,  or  waterfowl,  including  brant, 
wild  ducksj»  geese,  and  swans. 

(b)  Gruidae,  or  cranes,  including  little 
brown,  sandhill,  and  whooping  cranes. 

(c)  Rallidae,  or  rails,  including  coots,  galli- 
nules  and  sora,  and  other  rails. 


{d)  Limicolae,  or  shore  birds,  including 
avocets,  curlew,  dowitchers,  godwits,  knots, 
oyster  catchers,  phalaropes,  plover,  sandpi- 
pers, snipe,  stilts,  surf  birds,  turnstones,  wil- 
let,  woodcock,  and  yellowlegs. 

(e)  Columbidce,  or  pigeons,  including  doves 
and  wild  pigeons. 

CLOSED    SEASONS    AT    NIGHT 

A  daily  closed  season  on  all  migratory, 
game,  and  insectivorous  birds  shall  extend 
from  sunset  to  sunrise. 

FIVE-YEAR    CLOSED    SEASONS    ON 
CERTAIN     GAME     BIRDS 

A  closed  season  shall  continue  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918,  on  the  following  migratory 
game  birds:  Band-tailed  pigeons,  little  brown 
sandhill  and  whooping  cranes,  swans,  curlew, 
and  all  shore  birds  except  the  black-breasted 
and  golden  plover,  Wilson  or  jack  snipe, 
woodcock,  and  the  greater  and  lesser  yellow- 
legs. 

A  closed  season  shall  also  continue  until 
September  1,  1918,  on  wood  ducks  in  Maine. 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin;  on  rails 
in  California  and  Vermont;  and  on  woodcock 
in  Illinois  and  Missouri. 

CLOSED    SEASON   ON    CERTAIN   NAVI- 
GABLE RIVERS 

A  closed  season  shall  continue  between 
January  1  and  October  31,  both  dates  inclu- 
sive,   of   each    year,    on    all    migratory    birds 
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passing  over  or  at  rest  on  any  of  the  waters 
of  the  main  streams  of  the  following  navi- 
gable rivers,  to  wit:  The  Mississippi  River 
between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  the  Ohio  River  between  its  mouth  and 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Missouri  River  be- 
tween its  mouth  and  Bismarck,  N.  D. ;  and 
on  the  killing  or  capture  of  any  of  such 
birds  on  or  over  the  shores  of  any  of  said 
rivers,  or  at  any  point  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  from  any  boat,  raft,  or  other  de- 
vice, floating  or  otherwise,  in  or  on  any  such 
waters. 

ZONES 

The  following  zones  for  the  protection  of 
migratory  game  and  insectivorous  birds  are 
hereby  established: 

Zone  No.  1,  the  breeding  zone,  comprising 
States  lying  wholly  or  in  part  north  of  lati- 
tude 40  degrees  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  in- 
cluding Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Montana, 
Idaho,    Oregon,    and   Washington — 25    States. 

Zone  No.  2,  the  wintering  zone,  comprising 
States  lying  wholly  or  in  part  south  of  lati- 
tude 40  degrees  and  the  Ohio  River,  and  in- 
cluding Delaware,  Maryland,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Utah — 23  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

OPEN  SEASONS  IN  ZONE  NO.   1 

Waterfowl — Sept.  1  to  Dec.  IS.  Exceptions: 
Massachusetts,  Sept.  15  to  Dec.  31;  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  Sept.  7  to  Dec.  15;  New 
York  (other  than  Long  Island)  and  Oregon, 
Sept.   16  to   Dec.   15;   New   Hampshire,  Long 


Island,  New  Jersey,  and  Washington,  Oct.  1 
to  Jan.  15;  South  Dakota,  Sept.  10  to  Dec.  15. 

Rails,  coots,  gallinules — Sept.  1  to  Nov.  30. 
Exceptions:  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
Aug.  1  to  Nov.  30;  New  York  (including 
Long  Island),  Sept.  16  to  Nov.  30;  Vermont 
and  California,  rails  protected  until  Sept.  1, 
1918. 

Woodcock — Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30.  Exceptions: 
Maine  and  Vermont,  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  30; 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey, 
Oct.  10  to  Nov.  30;  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Long  Island,  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30; 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  protected  until  Sept.  1, 
1918. 

Shore  birds  (including  black-breasted  and 
golden  plover,  jacksnipe  or  Wilson  snipe, 
greater  or  lesser  yellowlegs) — Sept.  1  to  Dec. 
15.  Exceptions:  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Long  Island,  Aug.  1  to  Dec.  15;  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  Sept.  17  to  Dec.  15 ;  South 
Dakota,  Sept.  10  to  Dec.  15;  New  York  (ex- 
cept Long  Island)  and  Oregon,  Sept.  16  to 
Dec.  15;  New  Hampshire  and  Washington, 
Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15. 

OPEN   SEASONS  IN  ZONE  NO.  2 

Waterfowl — Oct.  1  to  Jan.  15.  Exceptions: 
Kansas,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  Ari- 
zona, Sept.  1  to  Dec.  15;  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  Nov.  1 
to  Jan.  31. 

Rails,  coots,  and  gallinules — Sept.  1  to  Nov. 
30.  Exceptions:  Tennessee  and  Louisiana, 
Oct.  1  to  Nov.  30;  Arizona,  Oct.  15  to  Nov.  30. 

Woodcock — Nov.  1  to  Dec.  31.  Exceptions: 
Louisiana,  Nov.  15  to  Dec.  31;  Georgia,  Dec. 
1  to  Dec.  31. 

Shore  birds  (including  black-breasted  and 
golden  plover,  jacksnipe  or  Wilson  snipe,  and 
greater  and  lesser  yellowlegs) — Sept.  1  to 
Dec.  15.  Exceptions:  Alabama,  Nov.  1  to 
Dec.  15;  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  Oct.  1  to 
Dec.  15;  Arizona,  Oct.  15  to  Dec.  15;  Utah, 
Oct.  1  to  Dec.  15  on  snipe;  plover  and  yel- 
lowlegs protected  until  Sept.  1,  1918. 


THE 

WORLD 


OF 

SPORT 


Davis  Cup    As  the  newspapers  have  long 
r?mes        since   announced,    the    Davis 

Home  ~         •     /"i         •  •         i 

1  ennis  Cup  is  coming  home. 
It  is  ten  years  since  the  great  Dohertys 
carried  it  to  England,  and  in  that  time 
a  new  generation  of  tennis  players  has 
come  forward  in  this  country.  It  was 
this  new  generation  which  was  primarily 
responsible  for  America's  victory  at 
Wimbledon  last  July.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter  reading  between  the  lines  of 
press  cables,  particularly  when  in  many 
instances  the  cables  were  written  by  men 
not  known  to  be  familiar  with  the  tech- 
nique of  the  game.  All  agree,  however, 
— and  in  this  their  opinions  are  borne 
out  by  the  scores — in  awarding  the  laurel 
to  Mr.  McLoughlin.  It  was  he  who 
seems  to  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
fighting  in  the  doubles  match  of  the  chal- 
lenge round  against  the  veterans,  Dixon 
and  Barrett,  and  his  victory  over  Dixon 
in  singles  clinched  the  struggle. 

"Playing  to  It  will  not  do,  however,  to 
•  j  ..  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  two  other  men 
on  the  team.  The  English  critics  seem 
to  have  done  so,  at  least  so  far  as  Mr. 
Hackett  was  concerned.  Some  of  them 
spoke  rather  scornfully  of  his  play  in 
doubles,  referring  with  what  we  must 
regard  as  humorous  sarcasm  to  the  un- 
sportsmanlike conduct  of  Dixon  and 
Barrett  in  "playing  to  the  lady."  It  is 
difficult  to  believe,  however,  that  Mc- 
Loughlin won  unaided  against  such  wily 
veterans  as  Dixon  and  Barrett,  the  latter 
of  whom  is  rated  by  many  as  the  head- 
iest tennis  player  in  England.  Hack- 
ett's  game  is  deceptive  alike  to  the  spec- 
tators and  opponents,  and  its  effective- 
ness   appears    more    often    in    the    score 


than  on  the  court.  Taking  the  English 
criticisms  of  him  at  their  face  value  there 
is  small  satisfaction  for  the  English- 
men in  having  been  beaten  by  a  mixed 
doubles  team.  Possibly  a  stronger  com- 
bination for  doubles  could  have  been 
found,  although  there  is  scarcely  reason 
for  the  offhand  acceptance  of  the  state- 
ment that  Williams  and  McLoughlin 
would  have  made  a  better  showing. 
Their  game  in  some  respects  is  too  near- 
ly similar,  particularly  in  their  concep- 
tion of  a  winning  attack  to  permit  of 
the  variation  that  is  so  necessary  in 
modern  doubles.  Mr.  Hackett's  experi- 
ence on  the  court  and  his  ability  to  play 
his  game  steadily  against  a  hard  and 
resourceful  attack  are  a  valuable  asset. 

.,  .       ....    Comment  and   interest  have 

McLoughlin  s  11  1 

Future  ver^  naturally  centered 
around  McLoughlin,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  his  future 
on  the  courts.  Few  players  of  his  age 
have  had  so  much  experience  against 
opponents  of  high  rank.  The  last  four 
years  he  has  met  such  men  as  Larned, 
Ciothier,  Wright,  Johnson,  Little  and 
Bundy  in  this  country;  Brookes  and 
Wilding  in  Australia;  Parke,  Dixon  and 
Barrett  in  England.  This  covers  prac- 
tically the  great  tennis  players  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time,  and  Mc- 
Loughlin has  a  good  share  of  victories 
over  them  to  his  credit.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  he  has  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  full  possible  strength  of  his 
game.  Attention  has  been  drawn  repeat- 
edly to  his  frequent  weakness  in  ground 
strokes,  and  the  implication  is  that  he 
suffers  from  a  lack  of  practice  in  this 
department.  This  is  rather  absurd,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  few  players  have 
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worked  harder  in  preliminary  practice 
to  build  up  an  all-round  game.  The 
probability  is  that  McLoughlin's  weak- 
ness is  rather  in  his  conception  of  the 
ground  stroke  as  a  part  of  his  attack  or 
campaign,  than  in  any  actual  playing  of 
the  stroke  itself.  In  Dixon,  he  would 
find  an  admirable  model  for  the  proper 
place  of  this  stroke  in  tennis  strategy; 
with  the  Californian's  ability  overhead 
and  on  his  forehand  drives  superadded  to 
the  Englishman's  skilful  use  of  the 
ground  stroke  in  defensive  playing  and 
in  pulling  his  opponent  out  of  position, 
we  would  have  a  player  who  would  be 
practically  unbeatable. 

—.     0  ,      The    constant    need    in    ten- 

lhe  3aie  ,  .         ,        i 

Guide  ms>  0I  course>  1S  the  devel- 
opment of  young  players 
who  shall  press  steadily  on  the  heels  of 
the  veterans  and  bring  to  the  tourna- 
ments a  constant  variety  of  method  and 
personal  application.  For  such  purposes 
we  are  forced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Loughlin  is  a  somewhat  unsafe  guide. 
His  method  and  stamina,  combined  with- 
his  long  reach,  enable  him  to  accom- 
plish feats  that  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  good  tennis.  He  is  a  player 
of  wonderful  natural  ability  and  wide 
playing  experience,  and  can  cover  up  the 
weaknesses  of  his  game  by  unexampled 
strength  and  resourcefulness  in  other  de- 
partments. As  a  standard  for  the  best 
line  of  development,  it  is  probable  that 
the  playing  of  Williams  offers  a  better 
guide  and  he  is  a  safer  man  to  follow 
to-day  than  is  the  national  champion. 
He  has  been  exceptionally  well  coached, 
his  game  has  few  technical  weaknesses, 
and  his  form  is  an  excellent  model  of 
the  way  strokes  should  be  played.  As 
compared  with  McLoughlin,  he  is  weak 
and  indecisive  overhead,  but  this  is  really 
one  of  the  minor  faults  of  a  good  tennis 
.  player.  His  only  really  great  weakness 
is  a  certain  slackness  when  the  game 
seems  to  be  well  in  hand.  In  tennis,  as 
in  every  other  game,  the  time  to  win  is 
when  you  have  already  half  won. 

M  These    words     of     criticism 

Now  to  ,  , 

Keep  It      rnust    not    be    construed    as 

implying  dissatisfaction  with 

the  play  of  the  American  team.     They 


have  won  the  cup  after  fighting  through 
the  largest  field  that  ever  contended  for 
it,  and  all  praise  is  due  them.  Their 
victory  will  give  added  impetus  to  a 
game  whose  popularity  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  in  this  country  through  the 
last  decade.  But  the  cup  will  not  be 
easily  kept.  The  Continental  nations 
are  coming  forward  fast  and  England 
and  Australia,  despite  pessimistic  re- 
marks in  the  English  press,  are  not  yet 
out  of  the  running.  Particularly  in 
doubles  we  have  much  still  to  learn. 
The  present  is  no  time  for  resting  on 
our  laurels. 

The         California    seems    to    be    the 

California      red      SQurce         f  j        of 

brand  .  .  •  i 

promising  tennis  players 
these  days.  The  coveted  Longwood 
championship  in  singles  has  been  won  by 
William  Johnston,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
prominent  figures  in  the  clay  court  cham- 
pionships at  Omaha  and  in  the  Western 
championships  in  Chicago  were  John 
Strachan  and  Clarence  Griffin,  also  from 
California.  These  are  all  names  un- 
known in  the  East  until  this  year,  but 
apparently  they  spring  full  grown  into 
national  prominence.  Like  McLoughlin 
and  Long  before  them,  they  have  the 
California  qualities  of  tremendous  pace 
nurtured  on  the  hard  clay  courts  of  the 
Coast.  Johnston,  however,  seems  to 
have  unusual  balance  and  diversity  in 
his  play  for  a  youngster  who  has  had 
so  little  experience  in  fast  company.  It 
is  stated  that  this  year  was  his  first  sea- 
son on  turf  courts  and  likewise  his  first 
appearance  in  tournaments  outside  his 
home  state.  Apparently  they  have  the 
knack  of  learning  the  game  by  them- 
selves in  California  and  each  man  brings 
to  it  something  different  in  stroke  and 
strategy.  This  is  good  for  tennis,  par- 
ticularly when  this  individuality  can 
be  developed  and  made  effective  by  hard 
contact  with  more  finished  and  experi- 
enced players  from  other  parts  of  the 
country  trained  under  other  methods. 

AB  d       Apropos    of    the    Davis    cup 
Practice      matches,   the  defeat  of  Mc- 
Loughlin by  Wilding  in  the 
challenge    round    of    the    All-England 
Championship  calls  attention  again  to  the 
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often  discussed  practice  of  allowing  the 
holder  to  stand  out  until  the  challenge 
round.  The  residt  in  this  particular 
instance,  as  in  other  matches  where  a 
similar  rule  holds,  was  that  a  player 
worn  down  by  the  hard  grind  of  playing 
through  a  big  and  fast  field  met  a  man 
who  had  had  ample  time  and  opportunity 
to  bring  himself  to  top  form  for  that 
one  match.  It  is  the  difference  between 
general  condition  for  a  hard  series  and 
"pointing"  for  a  single  match.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  player  with  full  con- 
trol of  his  practice  time  and  methods 
won,  as  was  only  natural.  This  is  not 
to  detract  from  the  worth  of  Wilding's 
victory.  It  is  doubtful  if  anyone  in  the 
world  could  have  beaten  him  in  the  form 
and  control  that  he  showed  against  Mc- 
Loughlin.  The  doubt  is,  however,  as 
to  his  ability  to  have  held  that  form  un- 
varied through  the  entire  series  had  he 
been  compelled  to  take  his  place  in  the 
draw  with  the  other  entrants. 

~       ,    ,     Those  who  lament  the  decay 

Ltfowth  or  ,  .-, .  .  . 
Sailing  °*  sailing  in  American  wa- 
ters should  have  visited 
Larchmont  on  the  Sound  during  the 
races  last  July.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
meeting  175  vessels  of  varying  types  and 
sizes,  from  the  little  Bayside  butterflies 
to  the  big  schooners,  crossed  the  starting 
line.  The  average  daily  entries  during 
the  week  were  134.  This,  so  far  as  any 
records  are  available,  was  the  largest 
attendance  that  ever  appeared  at  this 
great  regatta,  and  is  a  testimonial  both 
to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  sport 
and  to  the  popularity  of  Larchmont  as 
the  great  eastern  center.  An  encourag- 
ing feature  was  the  number  of  entries 
in  the  smaller  classes.  The  schooners, 
captained  by  professional  skippers  and 
handled  by  hired  crews,  are  impressive, 
but  they  do  not  make  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sport  and  the  spreading  of 
its  popularity  as  do  the  small  boats  com- 
manded and  handled  by  Corinthians.  At 
that,  the  Elena,  with  a  professional  skip- 
per and  crew,  had  her  hands  full  to 
win  against  the  Irolita  with  an  amateur 
at  the  wheel.  Next  year,  with  Amer- 
ica's cup  races  in  the  foreground,  should 
see  even  more  development  and  wider 
interest  in  sailing  as  everybody's  sport. 


The  New     Beginning   with   the   first  of 

Uame        October   shooters   must  have 
Laws  , 

regard  to  two  sets  of  laws. 
It  is  then  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture in  accordance  with  the  Weeks- 
McLean  Bill  go  into  effect.  Both  State 
laws  and  these  rules  and  regulations  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  situa- 
tion seems  slightly  confused  and  puz- 
zling at  first,  but  a  little  consideration 
will  work  it  out.  A  man  who  really 
wants  to  go  shooting  will  have  little 
trouble  in  finding  out  whether  or  not  he 
has  the  right.  In  the  meanwhile  friends 
of  game  protection  must  not  deceive 
themselves  into  thinking  that  the  mere 
passage  of  federal  regulations  solves  the 
problem.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  laws 
and  quite  another  to  enforce  them.  If 
the  result  of  this  new  legislation  is  a 
failing  of  interest  and  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  State  wardens  it  would  have 
been  much  better  that  the  bill  had  never 
been  passed.  In  every  case  the  enforce- 
ment of  law  comes  down  to  a  human 
factor  at  the  critical  point  and  in  the 
case  of  game  protection  this  is  pecu- 
liarly true  as  the  machinery  of  enforce- 
ment has  seldom  approached  the  auto- 
matic in  any  sense. 

„.    _    .       When   is  a  bird   edible  and 

1  he  r eather        ,  .      .  ,       Tr 

Fight  when  is  it  a  pest:  If  you 
can  answer  this  question  you 
may  be  able  to  shed  some  light  on  the 
real  inwardness  of  the  arguments  of  the 
feather  importers.  They  seem  to  have 
almost  convinced  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate that  those  terms  really  mean  some- 
thing. Possibly  they  would  like  to  have 
a  committee  of  feather  men  decide  the 
vexing  question  of  edibility  and  pestifer- 
ousness.  Take  the  case  of  the  crow; 
how  about  him?  He  is  not  commonly 
regarded  as  edible,  but  he  can  be  eaten 
without  ill  results,  and  not  alone  by  dis- 
gruntled politicians  at  that.  Is  he  like- 
wise a  pest?  To  the  farmer,  yes,  but  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world,  where  he  vies 
with  the  buzzard  as  a  public  scavenger, 
decidedly  no.  Who  will  decide?  At 
the  height  of  his  fame  the  passenger 
pigeon  was  both  edible  and  a  pest,  but 
we  would  give  much  to  have  a  few  com- 
panions   for    the    sole    survivor    in    the 
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Zoological  Park  in  Cincinnati.  Gentle- 
men of  the  Senate,  be  not  deceived.  The 
edibility  and  pestiferous  argument  is  a 
hollow  sham.  The  gentlemen  who  pro- 
pose it  are  not  the  original  friends  of 
bird  protection,  by  a  long  shot. 

Kill  th  ^  y°U  ^ave  sPent  y°ur  sum- 

Stray  Cats  mer  in  tne  country,  you  have 
doubtless  had  many  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  the  number  of  ap- 
parently homeless  cats  in  the  fields  and 
woods.  If  you  had  observed  a  little 
closer  you  would  have  discovered  that 
an  important  article  on  the  menus  of 
these  tramp  felines  is  young  birds. 
Ground  birds  of  all  kinds  are  their  prey, 
and  even  quail  and  grouse,  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  their  young  to  the  point 
of  self-protection,  are  at  the  mercy  of 
the  stalking  enemy.  The  cat  without  a 
home  is  a  distinctly  useless  sort  of  animal 
and  the  sooner  he  is  disposed  of  pain- 
lessly and  completely  the  better.  So  far 
as  we  know  there  is  no  closed  season 
for  this  kind  of  game. 


The  Best 
English 
Type 


Cricket,       football,       tennis, 
rackets,    athletics,    and    poli- 
tics— these  were  the  occupa- 
tions and  recreations  of  Alfred  Lyttle- 


ton,  who  died  in  England  recently  in  his 
fifty-sixth  year.  Ever  since  his  univer- 
sity days,  Mr.  Lyttleton  has  been  the 
beau  ideal  of  English  sport,  the  type  of 
man  that  every  honest  Englishman 
would  most  wish  his  son  to  resemble. 
Beginning  with  his  Eton  days,  he  was 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in  England  in 
cricket,  and  scarcely  less  in  football,  until 
the  pressure  of  his  professional  work  at 
the  bar  and  in  the  House  forced  him 
to  devote  less  time  to  his  favorite  games. 
In  tennis  he  likewise  shone  for  many 
years,  winning  the  amateur  champion- 
ship on  twelve  different  occasions.  Golf 
drew  him  in  his  later  years  and  found 
him  a  capable  if  not  brilliant  performer. 
Add  to  these  sports  a  great  fondness  for 
shooting  and  participation  in  it  on  every 
possible  occasion,  and  it  would  seem  that 
we  have  provided  recreation  enough  to 
occupy  most  of  any  one  man's  waking 
hours,  yet  Mr.  Lyttleton  was  a  hard- 
working lawyer,  a  faithful  attendant  on 
the  sessions  in  the  House  and  for  a  short 
period  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Unionist 
Government  a  popular  Colonial  secre- 
tary. In  everything  he  was  the  sports- 
man par  excellence,  playing  for  the  love 
of  the  game  and  with  all  vigor,  skill, 
and  fairness. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


Track    and    Field 

TN  the  international  games  held  at  Chicago, 
■*■  June  29th  to  July  6th,  Michigan  won  the 
intercollegiates  with  16  points,  beating 
Southern  California,  Chicago,  Yale,  Illinois, 
etc.  In  the  same  games  the  Chicago  Athletic 
Association  won  the  National  Junior  A.  A. 
U.  meet,  with  the  Irish-Americans  second 
and  New  York  A.  C.  third.  In  these  games 
C.  C.  Cook,  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  As- 
sociation, won  the  pentathlon  with  9  points. 

Jean  Bouin,  of  France,  broke  the  world's 
hour  running  record  of  11  miles,  1,136  yards, 
made  by  Alfred  Shrubb,  of  England,  in 
1904,   covering   11   miles,    1,443   yards. 

Fred  Thompson  retained  the  all-around 
title  in  a  track  meet  held  in  Los  Angeles. 
He   scored   7,418^   points. 

Hannes  Kolehmainen  beat  a  relay  team  of 
five  men,  covering  the  five  miles  in  25  min. 
23  2/5  sec,  equaling  the  time  made  by  E.  C. 
Carter  when  he  won  the  championship  of 
America   in    1887. 

Tennis    and   Golf 

rp  P.  ALLIS,  of  Milwaukee,  made  a  golf 
•'--'•record  in  the  Western  championship 
when  he  made  the  first  hole  at  Homewood, 
Chicago,  in  one  stroke,  the  distance  being 
291   yards. 

W.  K.  Wood,  Homewood,  Chicago,  won 
the  Western  Golf  championship,  defeating 
E.  P.  Allis,  of  Milwaukee. 

G.  F.  Touchard  won  the  Long  Island 
single  tennis  championship  by  defeating  S. 
H.  Voshell,  three  sets  out  of  four.  This  is 
the  third  time  he  has  won  this  title  and 
therefore  wins   the  trophy  outright. 

W.  M.  Washburn  won  the  Metropolitan 
lawn  tennis  singles  championship  by  de- 
feating T.  R.  Pell  three  sets  out  of  four. 

After  successfully  going  through  the 
preliminaries  of  the  all-England  lawn  tennis 
championship     tournament,     defeating     such 


men  as  C.  P.  Dixon  and  J.  C.  Parke,  of  the 
English  Davis  Cup  team,  and  Stanley  N. 
Doust,  of  the  Australian  Davis  Cup  team, 
Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  lost  to  A.  F.  Wild- 
ing, the  title  holder,  in  three  straight  sets — 
8-6,  6-3,  10-8.  The  German  Davis  Cup  team 
fared  similarly  in  the  doubles,  losing  the  all- 
England  doubles  championship  to  H.  Roper 
Barrett  and  C.  P.  Dixon,  the  title  holders, 
by  three  sets  to  one — 6-2,   6-4,  4-6,   6-2. 

America  defeated  Germany  in  the  semi- 
finals of  the  Davis  Cup  preliminaries.  The 
results  were:  Singles — Williams  defeated 
Kreutzer  three  out  of  four,  6-4,  6-2,  4-6,  6-1 ; 
McLoughlin  defeated  Froilzheim  three  out 
of  five,  5-7,  2-6,  6-4,  6-2,  6-2;  Williams  de- 
feated Froitzheim  three  out  of  four,  5-7,  6-1, 
6-3,  6-1 ;  W.  F.  Johnson  defeated  Kreutzer 
three  out  of  four,  7-5,  6-4,  5-7,  6-4.  Doubles 
— McLoughlin  and  Hackett  defeated  Rahe 
and  Kleinschroth  three  out  of  four,  6-4,  2-6, 
6-3,   8-6. 

Canada  won  her  way  to  the  finals  in  the 
Davis  Cup  preliminaries  by  defeating 
Belgium  as  follows:  Singles  —  Powell 
(Canada)  defeated  de  Borman  (Belgium) 
three  straight,  6-2,  6-1,  6-1 ;  Schwengers 
(Canada)  defeated  Watson  (Belgium)  three 
straight,  6-4,  6-1,  6-0.  Doubles — Powell  and 
Schwengers  (Canada)  defeated  Watson  and 
Du  Vivier  (Belgium)  three  straight,  6-2,  6-2, 
6-2. 

America  won  the  right  to  challenge  Eng- 
land for  the  Davis  Cup  when  her  representa- 
tives .  defeated  the  Canadians  as  follows : 
Singles  —  Williams  defeated  Schwengers 
three  straight,  6-4,  6-2,  6-4;  McLoughlin  de- 
feated Powell  three  straight,  10-8,  6-1,  6-4. 
Doubles — McLoughlin  and  Hackett  defeated 
Powell  and  Schwengers  three  straight,  6-3, 
6-3,    12-10. 

The  Davis  Cup  was  regained  by  the 
American  team,  consisting  of  Maurice  E. 
McLoughlin,  R.  Norris  Williams,  Harold  H. 
Hackett,  and  Wallace  F.  Johnson,  when  it 
defeated  the  English  defenders,  consisting 
of  J.  C.  Parke,  the  Irish  and  Scottish  cham- 
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pion,  H.  Roper  Barrett,  C.  P.  Dixon,  and  A. 
W.  Gore.  The  games  resulted  as  follows: 
Singles — Parke  defeated  McLoughlin  three 
out  of  five,  8-10,  7-5,  6-4,  1-6,  7-5 ;  Williams 
defeated  Dixon  three  out  of  five,  8-6,  3-6, 
6-2,  1-6,  7-5 ;  McLoughlin  defeated  Dixon 
three  straight,  8-6,  6-3,  6-2;  Parke  defeated 
Williams  three  out  of  five,  6-2,  5-7,  5-7,  6-4, 
6-2.  Doubles — McLoughlin  and  Hackett  de- 
feated Barrett  and  Dixon  three  out  of  five, 
.5-7,   6-1,   2-6,   7-5,   6-4. 

G.  F.  Touchard  and  W.  M.  Washburn 
■won  the  right  to  represent  the  East  against 
the  West,  South  and  Pacific  States  at  the 
Onwentsia  Club,  Chicago,  to  determine 
which  section's  doubles  team  shall  meet 
McLoughlin  and  Bundy  for  the  doubles 
championship  on  August  13.  They  defeated 
N.  W.  Niles  and  A.  S.  Dabney  at  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club  in  the  finals  by  the  score 
of  6-2,   7-5,   3-6,   14-12. 

William  Johnston  defeated  G.  P.  Gardner, 
Jr.,  in  the  singles  tournament  at  the  Long- 
wood  Cricket  Club  by  the  score  of  6-2,  6-4, 
6-4. 

John  Strachan,  California,  won  the  Clay 
Court  championship  of  the  United  States  in 
singles  at  Omaha,  beating  Wm.  Hall,  New 
York,  in  the  final  three  sets  out  of  four. 

Miscellaneous 

LETORT,  of  France,  made  a  record 
*—**  non-stop  aeroplane  flight,  going  from 
Paris  to  Berlin,  590  miles,  in  nine  hours. 


Lieut.  Varcin,  of  the  French  Army  Avia- 
tion Corps,  made  a  record  non-stop  flight  with 
a  passenger,  covering  360J4  miles. 

Leo  Friede,  of  the  Manhattan  Canoe  Club, 
successfully  repelled  Canada's  attack  on  the 
International  Cup  by  winning  the  two  races 
necessary;  in  the  first  beating  R.  B.  Britton, 
of  Canada,  by  1  min.  54  sec.  and  in  the 
second  by  2  min.   12  sec. 

D.  McDougal,  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  made  an  amateur  cycle  record  of 
37  2/5  sec.  for  a  third  of  a  mile,  displacing 
the  previous  amateur  record  of  38  sec. 

Mitt  III,  owned  by  J.  H.  Hayd<»n,  of  New 
York,  was  selected  as  the  defender  of  the 
Gold  Challenge  Cup  of  the  American  Power 
Boat  Association. 

England  and  France  have  agreed,  at  the 
request  of  the  Motor  Boat  Club  of  America, 
to  postpone  the  date  of  the  race  for  the 
International  Motor  Boat  Trophy,  generally 
known  as  the  Harmsworth  Cup,  to  Sept.  10th. 
This  request  was  made  in  order  to  allow 
the  Americans  to  overcome  some  engine 
troubles  experienced  in  the  elimination  races. 

The  races  for  the  America's  Cup  will  take 
place  on  Sept.  10,  Sept.  12,  and  Sept.  15, 
1914.  If  further  races  are  necessary  they 
will  occur  on  each  following  Thursday, 
Saturday,    and   Tuesday   until   finished. 
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